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PREFACE. 


I RKMARKi;i) in the original Preface to this Book, that I did not find it e:i.sy to 
get sufficiently far away from it in the first sensations of having finished it, to 
refer to it with tlie composure which this lormal lieading would seem to require. 
My interest in if- was so recent and strong, and my mind was so divided between 
j)lea,suro and regret— pleasure in the achievement of a long design, regret in llie 
sei-aratiun from many c.ompanions — tliat I was in danger of wearying the reader 
with personal confidences and private emotions. 

Besides whicli, all that I could have said of the Story to any purpo.se, I had 
endeavoured to say in it. 

It would concern the reader little, perhaji.s, to know how sorrowfully tlie iien 
is laid down at the close of a two-years’ imaginative task ; or how an Author feels 
xs if he were dismissing some portion of himself into the shadowy world, when a 
:rowd of the creatures of his brain are going fnira liim for ever. Yet, I had 
xothing else to tell ; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which might be of less 
noment still), that no one can ever believe this Narrative, in the reading, more 
han I believed it in the writing. 

So true are these avowals at the present day, that I can now only take the 
cader into one confidence more. Of all my books, I like this the best. It will 
)C easily believed that I am a fond parent to every child of my fancy, and that 
10 one can ever love that family as dearly as I love them. But, like many fond 
larents, 1 Iiave in my heart of hearts a favourite child. And his name is DAVfi> 

ilOPrER/ lELD, 
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THE 

PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 

<>K 

DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER. 


1 was born with a caul, which was aflvertiserl for 
C nAPTER 1. ncws])ap(.‘rs, at low prict^ of fifteen 

guineas. W hetht^r ,^ea-going ])copIe were short of 
I AM Burn. money al^out that lime, or were short of faitii and 

]>rt‘ferred cork jackets, 1 don’t know ; all I know is, 
i\hn:Tin:R 1 shall turn out to be lh<' hero of iny own that there was but one solitary bidding. nn<I that was 
ih*. or whether that station will be held by anybody from an attorney coniux'tcd with the bill-brcjking 
•Isc, thefce pages must show. To begin my life with birsiness, w lio offered t'^o pounds in cash, and the 
he lu'giiining of my lih*, I record tliat I was horn l^alance in .sherry, but d(*cllned to b<^ guaranteed 
as 1 have Ikmmi informed and believe) on a hViday, from drowning on any higluT bargain. Consequently 
,t twelve o'clock at night. It was remarked that the ilie advertisement wa.s withdrawn at a dead loss — for 
lock liegau to strike, and I liegan to cry, .siinub as to .shiTry, my poor dear mother’s own sherry was 
aneously. in the market then — and ten years aflcrwsards the 

In consideration of the day ami hour of my l.>irth, caul w'as jait up in a raffhe down in our jiarl of the 
t was declared l.iy tlu: nurse, and by some sage eouniry, to fifty members at halba-crown a head, 
vomen in the neighbourhood wlio had taken a livi'Iy tlu* w’iniWT to .spend fna* shillings. 1 was present 
nterest in me several months before there was any myself, and I remember to have felt quite uncomforl- 
>ossibility of our becoming personally acquainted, able and confused, at a part of myself] H‘ing di.s|K.>sed 
irst, that I was destined to be unlucky in life; and of in that way. 'I'he tniul was w'on, 1 recollc'ct, by 
ecxnidly, that I was privileged to see ghosts and an (;ld lady with a haruThasket, who, very reluctantly, 
pirils ; both the.se gifts inevitably iiltaching, as they produced fn>m it tlie stipulated live .shillings, all in 
)clievcd, to all unlucky infants of either gender, bora halfperux*, and two])ence halfjx.mny short™ as it took 
owards the small hours on a kYiday night. an immense time and a great waste of arithmetic, to 

I need say nothing here on the first liead, hc'caiise endeavour without any effect to prove to her. Jt is 
lothiug can .show bcttfT than my history whether a fact which will be long remembered as remarkable 
hat prediction was verified or falsilied by tlu* result, dowm there, that .she wns never drowned, but died 
^)n yie segond branch of the question, 1 will only triumphantly in bed, at ninety-'two. I have uruler- 
ernark, that unless I ran througli that part of my stood t#»al it wa.s, to the last, lu;r ju'oudest boast, that 
nheritance while I was .still a baby, 1 have not come she neverj^iad been on the water in her life, except 
nto it yet. I?ut I do not at all complain of having upon a bridge ; and that over her tea (to which she 
)ecn kept out of this jjroperty ; and if anybody else was extremely partial) she, to the last, expressed her 
hould be in the present enjoyinent of it, he is heartily indignation at 4he impiety of mariners and others, 
welcome to keep it. who had the presumjitibn to go ' ' meandering “ about 

B 



2 DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


the world* It was in vain to represent to her that 
some conveniences, tea perhaps incUidod, resulted 
from this ol)jectionahle ijractice. She always re- 
turned, with greater emphasis and with an instinctive- 
knowledge of the strength of her objection, ** Let us 
have no meandering/' 

Not to meander myself, at present, I will go back 
to my birtli. 

I was Ijorn at lilunderstonc, in Suffolk, or there- 
by/’ as they say in Scotland. I was a posthumous 
, child. My father's eyes liad closed upon the light 
{ of tills world six months, wlien mine opened on it. 

/ 'I'liere is something strange to me, even now, in the 
reflection that lie never saw rnc ; and something 
stranger yet in the shadowy remembrance that 1 have 
of my first childish associations with liis white grave- 
.stone in the clmrcliyard, and of the ind(;fiiiable com- 
p.assion 1 used to feel for it lying out alone there in 
the dark night, when our little parlour was warm and 
bright with fire and candle, and the doors of our 
house were— almost cruelly, it seemed to me some- 
times— boiled an<l locked against it. 

An aunt of my father s, and consequently a great- 
aunt of mine, of whom 1 shall liave more to relate 
by and by, was the principal magnate of our family. 
Miss Trolwood, or Miss Betsey, as my poor mother 
always' cnllcd her, wlien she sufficiently overcame 
h(*r dread of this formidable personage to mention 
her at all (which was seldom), had been married to 
a husband younger tlian herself, who was very liaud- 
.some, except in the .sense of the homely adage, 
“handsome is, that handsome does" — for he was 
strongly suspected of having t;»eaten Miss Betsey, and 
liven of having once, on a disputed tjuesliou of 
supplies, made some hasty but determined arrange- 
ments to throw her out of a two pair of stair*’ 
window. "1 hese cvitlcnces of an incpiujpcitibility of 
temper induced Miss Betsey to jxTy 1hm off, and 
'■'’^e^ffect a separation by mutual consent. Me went to 
Inoia with his capital, and then!, according to a wild 
legend in our family, he was once aticn riding on an 
elephant, *11 company with a Baboon ; but 1 think it 
must have been a Baboo — or a Begum. Any Jiow, 
from India tidings of lus death reaclu’.d home, within 
ten yt*ars. How they attecte^ my aunt, nobody 
knew.; fur immediately upon llie .separation she took 
lun* maiden name again, bought a eoUage. in a hamle.t 
on the sea-coast a long w.iy off, established herself 
there as a single woman with one servant, and was 
understood to live seeludeclc. ever afterwards, in an 
inflexible retirement. 

■ My father had once been a favourite of hers, I 
believe ; but slie was mortally affronted by his 
marriage, on the ground that rny molhttr was “a 
wax doll." She had never seen my mother, but she 
knew lier to be not yd twimiy. My father and Miss 
IWtsey never met again, lie was double my mother’s 
age vvhen he married, and of but a delicalt^^'onstitu- 
tion. He died a yt?ar afterwairds, and, as 1 have said, 
six months before 1 came into the world. 

This was the state of matters on the afternoon of, 
what / may be excused for ceilling, that eventful and 
im{)ortant Friday. 1 can make no claim, therefore, 
to have known, at that time, hQ:>w^ matters stood ; or 
to have any remembrance, founded on the evidence 
of my own enses, of what follows. 

My mother was sitting by thtr fire, but poorly in 
health, and very low in spirits, looking at it through 
her tears, and i%yjpnding heavily about herself and 
tlie fiUlierless little stranger, wlto was already wel- 
comed by some grosses of prophetic pins ii^ a draw’cr 
up*suirs, to a world not at all excited on llic subject 
of hi$ arrival ; my mother, 1 say, was sitting by the 
fire, that bright, windy March afterLoon, very timid 
and sad, and very doubtful of ever coming alive out 


of the trial that was before her, when, lifting her 
eyes as she dried them, to the window opposite, she 
saw a strange lady coming up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the second 
glance, that it was Miss Betsey. The setting sun 
was glowing on the strange lady, over the garden- 
fence, and she came walking up to the door with a 
fell rigidity of figure and composure of countenance 
that could have belonged to nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another 
proof of her identity. My father had often hinted 
that she seldom conducted herself like any ordinary 
Christian ; and now, instead of ringing the bell, she 
came and looked in at that ideutical window, pircssing 
the end of her nose against the glass to that extent 
that my poor dear mother useil to say it became 
perfectly flat and white in a moment. 

She gave rny mother such a turn, that I have 
always been convinced I am indebted to Miss Betsey 
for having been born on a Friday. 

My mother had left her chair in her agitation, and 
gone behind it in the corner. Miss Betsey, looking 
round the room, slowly and inquiringly, began oit 
the other side, and carried her eyes on, like a 
Saracen's Heatl in a r->iitch duck, until tliey roacluMl 
rny mother. Then she made a frown and a gesture 
to my mother, like one who was accustomed to be 
obeyed, to come and open the door. My rnolhcr 
went. 

“Mrs. David C!opy:»erfidd, I thhtk," said Miss 
Betsey ; the cinpliasis referring, perhaps, to iny 
mother’s mourning weeds, and her condition. 

“ Yes," said my mother, faintly. 

“Miss Trotvvood," said the visitor. “You have 
heard of her, 1 dare say ?" 

My mother answered she had had that pleasure. 
And she had a disagrc(^able consciousness of not 
appearing to im])ly that it had been an overpowering 
pleasure. 

“ Now you sec her," 5;aid Miss Betsey. My 
mother bent her head, and begged her to walk in. 

They went into the parlour my mother had come 
from, the fire in the best room on the other side of 
tlie pas.sage not being lighted — not having been 
lighted, indeetl, .since my father’s funeral ; and wlieu 
they were Ijoth seated, and Miss Bet.sf-y said nothing, 
my mother, after vainly trying to restrain her^,elt, 
began to cry. 

“Oh tut, tut, tut!" .said Miss Betsey, in .a hurry. 
“ Don't do that ! C ome, come ! " 

My mother couldn't help it notwithstanding, so 
she cried until she had had her cry out, 

“’Jake off your cap, child/' said Miss Bebsey, 
“ and let me see you." 

My mother was too much afraid of her to refuse 
compliance with tliis c»dd request, if .she had any tbs- 
]>o.sitioii to do so. 'rherefore she tlid as she was 
told, and did it with such riervous hands that her 
hair (which was luxuriant and beautiful) fell all about 
her face. 

“ Wliy, bless my heart!" e.\daimed Miss I^etsey. 
“You are a very Baby 1 " 

My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful in 
appearance even for her years ; she hung her head, as 
if it were her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbing, that 
indeed she was afraid she was l)Ut a childish widow, 
and would be but a childish mother if she lived. In 
a short pause which ensued, she had a fancy that she 
felt Miss Betsey touch her hair, and that with no un- 
gentle hand ; but, looking at her, in her timid hope, 
she found that Lady sitting with the skirt of her dress 
tucked up, her hands folded on one knee, and her 
feet upon the fencer, frqwming at the fire. 

“In the name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey, 
suddenly* “ why Rookery ? " 



MY AUNrS PRESENTIMENT. 


"Do you mean the house, ma’am?'’ asked my 
mother. 

Why Rookery ? ” said Miss Betsey.. Cookery 
would have been more to the purpose, if you had 
had any practical ideas of life, either of you." 

** The name was Mr, Copperfield’s choice," re- 
turned my mother. “When he bought the house, 
he liked to think that there were rooks al)out it." 

'VliO evening wind made such a disturbance just 
now» among some tall old elm-trees at the bottom of 
the garden, that neither my mother nor Mi.ss Betsey 
could forbear glancing that way. As the elms bent 
to one another, like giants who were whi.si>ering 
.secrets, and after a few seconds of .such repose, hdl 
into a violent flurry, tossing their wild arms about, 
as if their late confidences were really too wicked for 
their peace of mind, some weather-beaten ragged old 
rooks'-ncsts burdening their higher branches, swung 
like wrecks upon a stormy sea. 

“ Where are the birds? " asked Mfss Betsey. 

“The ?" My mother had been thinking of 

.something else. 

' ‘ riie rooks — what has become of therm ? " asked 
Miss Betsey. 

“'I'here liavc not been nny since wc have lived 
here," said my mother. “ We thought — Mr. Copper- 
iield thought —il. was quite a large rookery; but the 
nests wen^ vt?ry old ones, and the birds have deserted 
them a long wliile." 

“ David (.>.^pperficld all over !" cried ^^iss l^etsey. 
"David Coppeifield from lu^ad to loot! Calls a 
house a rookery when there’s not a rook near it, and 
takes the birds on trust, because lie .sees the 
nests ! " 

“Mr. Copperficld/' returned my mother, "is 
dead, and if you dare to .speak unkindly of him to 
me " 

My ]>oor dear mother, I suppose, had .some 
runmf'ntary intention of committing an assault and 
baltr'ry ni)on my .'lunt, wlio could easily have settled 
j her with one hand, ev^en if my mother had been in 
far Ix-Ker training for such an encounter than she 
was lliat (•vening. But it passed witli the action of 
li.^ing from her chair; and she sat down again very 
meekly, and fainted. 

, When slie came to herself, or when Miss Betsey 
had restored her, whichever it was, she found ‘the 
liti*‘r standing at the window'. The twilight was by 
this time shading down into darkness ; and dimly as 
they saw eacli oilier, they could not have done that 
without the aid of the fire. 

“ AVell? " .said Miss Betsey, coming back to her 
c:liair, as if she had only been taking a casual look at 
the prospect ; “ and vvlien do you expect " 

“ I am all in a tremble," Dltcred my mother. 
“ I don’t know what's the matter. 1 shall die, I am 
sure ! " 

“No, no, no," said Miss Bet.soy. "Have some 
ten." 

Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me 
any good ? ” cried my inotlv.T in a helpless maimer. 

“Of course it will," said Miss Bet.sey. “ It's nothing 
but fancy. What do you call your girl ? " 

“ I don't know that it will be a girl, yet, ma’am," 
said my mother innocently. 

' * liless the Baby ! " exclaimed Miss Betsey, uncon- 
sciously quoting the second sentiment of the pin- 
cushion in the drawer up-stairs, but applying it to 
my mother instead of me, "I don't mean tDit. I 
mean your servant." 

“ Peggotty," said my mother. 

" Peggotty !" repeated Miss Betsey, with some in- 
dignation. “Do you mean to say, child, that any 
human being has gone into a Christian church, and 
goC^herself named Peggotty ? " 


“ It’s her surname, said my mother, faintly. 
"Mr. Copperficld called her by it, because her 
Christian name was the same as mine." 

"Here, Peggotty ! " cried Miss lietsey, opening 
the parlour-door. “Tea. Your mistress is a little 
unwell, Don’t dawdle." 

Having issued Uiis mandate with as much poten- 
tiality as if she had been a recognised authority in 
the house ever since it had been a house, and having 
looked out to confront the amazed Peggotty corning 
along the p.assage witli a candle at the .sound of a 
strange voice, l\ii5S Betsey shut the door again, and 
sat down as Vrefore ; with her feet on the fender, the 
skirt of her dress tucked up, and her hands folded on 
one knee. 

“ You were speaking about its being a girl," said 
Miss Betsey. “ I have no doubt it will be a girl. I 
have a presentiment that it must be a girl. Now 
child, from the moment of the birth of this girl— — ” 

“ Perhaps boy," my mother look the liberty of 
putting in. 

“ I tell you I have a presentiment that it must be 
a girl," returned Miss Bel.sty. "Don't contradict. 
From the moment of lliis girls birth, child, I intend 
to be her friend. I intend to be her godmother, and 
I beg you’ll call her Betsey Trotwood C'oppcrfield. 
There must be no mistakes in life with t/i/s Ikitsey 
'Protwood. I'here must he no trilling with /srr affec- 
tions, poor dear. She must be well lirouglit up, and 
Well guarded from reposing any foolish confideneiN 
where they are not dcst^rved. 1 must make that 
care." 

There was a twitch of Mis.s Betsey ’.s head, after 
each of tlicf^e simtmices, as if her own old wrongs 
were working within her, and .she repre.ssed any 
plainer reference to them by strong constraint. So 
my mother suspected, at least, as sht; oliserved her 
by the low glimmer of the riret too jnucli .scaled l>y 
Miss Betsey, loo uneasiy in hcrsidf, and too subdue.il 
and bewildered altogether, to oliserve anything very 
clearly, or to know what to say. 

“ Ancl was David good to you, child?" asked* 
Miss Betsey, w'hcM) she had l)cen .silent for a lilll* 
while, and these motions of her head liad gradually 
ceased. ' ' Were you comfortable togcllau' ? " 

“ We were very fepyiy," .said my moilier. “ Mr. 
CopptaTield was only too good to nu\" 

“ What, he spoilt you, 1 suppose ? " returned Miss 
Betsey. 

“ For being quite alojie and dependent on myself 
in this rough world again, yes, 1 fear he did indeed," 
sobbed rny inollnM'. 

“ Weil I Don’t cry ! " said Miiss Bet.sey. “ Yon 
were not equally matched, ehikD-if any two peojik^ 
f iifi be ecjually matched — and so I askod the tyues- 
tion. You were an orphan, weren’t you?" 

“ Yes." 

" Amk a governess ? ’’ 

“I w.'i.s nursery-governess in a family where Mr. 
Copperficld came to visit. Mr. Copperfield wa.s very 
kind to me, and took a great deal of notice of m<% 
and paid me a good deal of attention, arid at last 
proposed to me. And 1 acciqited him. And so we 
were married," said my rnotlicr simply. 

"Hal Poor Baby!" mused Mis.s Betsey, with 
her frown still bent uf>on the fire. “ Do you know 
anything ? " 

" I beg your p.ardon, ma’am," faltered my mother. 

“About keeping house, for instance," said Miss 
Betsc)# 

“ Not iiujch, I fear," returned my mother. " Not 
so much as 1 could wish. But Mr. Copperficld wa.s 
teaching me — " 

(“Much be ^Knew about it liimself I ") said Miss 
Betsey in a parenthesis* 
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— '*And I hope I should have improved, being 
very anxious to learn, and he very patient to teach, 
if the great itiisfortune of his death " — my mother 
broke down again here, and could get no farther. 

Well, well !” said Miss Betsey. 

— 1 kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and 
balanced it with Mr. Copperfield every night, crieti 
my nmther in another burst of distress, and breaking 
down again. 

*'Well, well!" said Mi.ss Betse^y. “Don’t cry 
any more." 

— “And I arn sure wc never had a word of differ- 
ence re.spccting it, except when Mr, Copperfield 
objected to my threes and fives lieing too much like 
each other, or to my putting curly tails to luy sevens 
and nines," resumed my mother in another burst, 
and breaking dc^wn again. 

“ You'd make yourself ill," sai<l Miss Betsey, 
*' and you know tlvat will not be good either for you 
or for my god-daugljler. Come ! You mustn’t do it ! " 

This argument had some share in cjui<ning my 
mother, though her increasing indispositi^m had 
perhaps a larger one. 'fhere was an interval of 
sileneti, only broken by Miss Bets< y’s occasionally 
ejaculating “ Ha !" as she sat with he.r feel upon the 
fendtT. 

“ David had bought nn annuity for liiinsclf with 
his money, I know," said .she, by and by. “What 
did he d(^ for you ? " 

“Mr. Copperfield," said my mother, answering 
with some rlifficulty, “was so consid(.‘rate and good 
as to secure the reversion of a part of it to me." 

“ I low much ?" asked Miss Bet.sey. 

** A hundred and five jHnmds a year," said my 
mother. 

“ Me might have done worse," said my aunt. 

'Die word was apyiroitriate to tlie moment. My 
mother was so much worse that IVggotty, coming in 
with the teaboarxland candles, and seeing at a glance 
how ill she was, — as Miss Betsey rnigln ha\a? done 
sooriei; if there had betai light enough,- -corwawed 
her u|i- stairs to her own room with all speed ; ami 
immediatf'ly despatched Ilarn IN’ggotty, her nephew, 
who had been for some days past secnaed in ilie 
house, unkniAvn my mother,, as a sj)t'cial niesscai- 
ger in east* of emergency, to fetch Die luirsi’ and doctor. 

Those allied powers nere eon.sidera.bly astonished, 
when they arrived witliin a few minutes of eacli 
other, to find .an unknown lady of ponentouvs appear- 
ance sitting lieforo the* lire, w*lh her bonnet tied over 
fuT left .arm, stopping her ears with jiaveilers' cotton. 
l\‘ggotly knowing noiliing ^sbout her, and my mother 
saying nothing al>ovU her, .sVie was (juito a mystery in 
the parlour ; aiul the fact of lier having a maga/ine 
of jewellers' cotton in her ]KK:ket, and sticking the 
article in her ears in that way, did not detract from 
th(* solemnity of lier piesenee. 

Tlie 4loctor having lieen np-stairs and come down 
again, and having satisfied himself, I suppose, that 
th(.a‘<^ wa.s a probability of this unknown lady and 
himself having to sit there, face to face, for .some 
%hours, laid. hi|nsqj[f out to be polite and social. He 
*)xvas the meekest of hi.s sex, the nnhb*st of little men. 
He sidled in and out of a room, to lake up the less 
space. He walked as softly as the Ghost in Hamlet, 
and more slowly. He carried his head on one side, 
irartly in modest depreciation of hfimself, partly in 
modest propitiation of everybody else. It is noiinng 
to say that he hadn't a word to throw at a dog. He 
cfiuldn't liave Mrere// a word at a mad dog. He 
might have offered him one gently, or half t one, or 
a fragment of one ; for Jie spoke as sknvay as he 
walkfxl ; but he wouldn't liave been rude to Inni, 
and couldn’t have been quick wilh him, for any 
cartlily consideration. 


Mr, Chillip, looking mtlclly at my aunt with his 
bead on one side, and making her a little bow, said, 
in allu-sion to the jew'ellers' cotton, as he softly 
touched his left ear : 

“Some local irritation, ma’am ? " 

“ What ! " replied my aunt, pulling the cotton out 
of one ear like a cork. 

Mr. Chillip was so alarmed by her abruptness^as 
he told my mother afterwards— ^that it was a mercy 
he didn’t lose his presence of mind. But he repeated 
sweetly : 

“.Some local irritation, ma’am?" 

“ Nonsense I " replied my aunt, and corked herself 
again , at one blow. 

Mr. C'hillip could do nothing after this, but sit and 
look at her feebly, as she sat and looked at the fire, 
until he was called up-stairs again. After some 
quarter of an hour’s absence, he returned. 

“Well?" said my aunt, taking the cotton out of 
the ear nearest to'lnin. 

“ Well, ma’am," returned Mr. Chillip, ** we are — 
we are ] progressing slowly, ma’am." 

“ n — ah ! " said my aunt, with a perfect shake 

on the contemptuous interjection. And corked lier- 
self as before. 

Really — really — as Mr. ( 'hillip told my mother, he 
was almost shocked ; sj>eakingina professional point 
of view alone he was .almost shocktxl. B>Lit he sat 
and looked at her, notwiilistanding, for nrurly tW(j 
hours, as she sat looking at llu* fire, until he was 
again called out. After another absence, lit: again 
returned. 

“ Well?" said my aunt, taking out the cotton on 
that side again. 

“Well, ma’am," returned Mr. Chillip, “ we are 
we are progix’ssing slowly, ma’am." 

“ Ya — a -all ! " said my riant. With such a snarl 
at him, that Mr. Cdullip absolutely could not bear it. 
It was really ealculated to break his spirit, he said 
afterwards. He preferred to go and' sit upon the 
.stairs, in the d.irk and a strong draught, until he was 
again sent for. 

Ham Beggotty, who went to tlie national school, 
and wa.s a v(*ry dragon at hi.> catechism, and who 
may tlu‘rcforc be reg.irdcd .as a credible witness, 
reported next day, th.at liappcning to peej) in at tl»e 
parlour-door an hour after this, he was insl.antly 
descried l.w Miss Betsey, then walking to and frt> in a 
stale of atilation, ami pounced upon before lie ( ould 
make his t'scajpe. That tluTe were now occasional 
sounds offer! andvoiec's overhead which he infernsl 
the cotton did not exclude, from the circumstance of 
his evidently Ipcing clutched by the lady as a victim 
on whom to expend her superabundant agitation 
when the sounds were loudest. 'Fhat, marching him 
constantly up and down by the collar (as if he had 
been taking loo niiiL'h laudanum), she, at those 
shook him. rumpled his hair, made light of hi.s linei^^ 
stop[H*d /i/.f ears as if she confounded them with hcV 
own, find otherwise touzled and maltreated him. 
'I'his was in part confirmed by liis aunt, who saw Jiirn 
at half-past twelve o’t:lock, soon after his release, and 
affirmed that he was then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr. Chillip could not possibly bear 
malice at such a time, if at any lime. He sidled into 
the parlour as soon as he was at liberty, and said to 
my aunt in his meekest manner : 

“ Well, ma’am, I am happy to congratulate you.* 

“ W.hat upon?" said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. C^hillip was fluttered again, by the extreme 
severity of my aunt'.s manner ; so he made her a litiK: 
bow. aiuI gave her a little smile, to mollify lu?r. 

“ Mercy on the man, what’s he doing I " cried my 
aunt, impatiently. “ Can’t he .speak ? " 

“ Be calm, my dear ma’am," said Mr. Chillip, in 
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t»!s softpst aavftts •• There i<? no lontrer occa- be said not to have lost the facuttv, than to have 
Sor unSes^ nta™ Be cahn,"® acquired it : the rather, as I generaflV observe such 

It has since been considered almost a Tniracle that intMi to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, and 
my aunt didn't shake him. and shake he had to capacity of living pleased, which are . also an iiihcri- 

say out of him. She only shook ht';** head at tance they have pre.served from their childliood. 
hii'n, but in a way that made him-^W'h 1 ”'’Kht have a misgiving that I am '‘meandering *' 

Well, ma’am,” resumed Mr. ^-'hillip, as .soon ns in stopping to say iliis, Init that it brings me to remark 
he had courage, '** I am happy ^ buiht these eonclusions, in part upon my own 
All is now oveV, 'nui*am, aiid' over. ” experience of myself ; and if it should appear from 

During the five mimP or so lljat Mr. Chillip anything 1 may set down in this narrative that 1 was 
devoted to the delivers t>f tins oration, my aunt eyed a child of close observation, or that as a man 1 have 
Inrn narrowly. ^ strong rutMiioryof my ehildhootl, 1 undoubtedly lay 

" How is she-^ " S'hd my aunt, folding her arms claim to both of these characteristic.s. 
with her bonn^^'i still tied on one of them. l.i>oking back, as I w.as saying, into the blank of 

*' Well, she will soon be quite comfortable, my infancy, the first olijects I can remember as stand- 

I hope,;'* >*t'*turned Mr. Chillip. “ CUiiie as comfort- ing out by themselves from a confusion of things, are 
able!'-^ we can expect a young mother to be, under my mother and Peggotty, What else do I rememlxjr? 

melancholy domestic circumstances. There Tet me see. 
q^nnot be any objection to your seeing her presently, 'I'liere comes out of the cloud, our house — not new 
^la’am. It may do her good.” to me. but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. 

’ “And.y/i'^\ How is . 1 / 7 i**” said my aunt, sharply. On the ground-floor i.s Peggotty’s kitchen, opening 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little nion* on one side, into a back yard ; witli a pigeon-house on a pole, in 


and looked at niy aunt like an amiable 4 )ini, 

** 'I'he baby,” .said mv aunt. " i low is ahr.?'* 

“ Ma'am," returnefl Mr. (’hillip, "‘I appn^hended 
you had known. It's adioy." 

My aunt said tiever a yord.but took her bonnet 
by the strings, in the niarimT of a sling, aimed a 
blow at Mr. Chilli jV.s head with it. put it on bent, 
walkf'd out, ;md rawer came back. She vanished 
likf‘ a discontented fairy ; or like one of those super- 
natural being.s whom it wa.s po|»ularly .supposed I 
was entitled fo sta; ; and never caiiui back any 
more. 

No. I lay in iny basket, and my mother lay in her 
l)ed ; Jnit HcUsi'y 'iVotwood (..'op]>eriu‘ld was for ever 
in thidhind of ilreams and .shadows, tlie tremendtnis 
region whence I had so lately travelled ; and the 
djglit upon the window of onr room shone out upon 
Die eartlily Vjourne of all .such travellers, and llu*. 
itionnd above th(,^ ashf's and the dust that once was he, 
^witliont whom I had never been. 


CHAPTKR IT. 

I OBSKHVK, 

Till-: first objects that assume a distinct presence 
before me, as 1 look far b.ick, into the blank of my 
infancy, are my mother with her pretty hair and 
youthful shape, and Peggotty, with no shape at all, 
and eyes so dark that they seemed to darken tlieir 
whole neighbourhood in her face*, and < la rks nnrl 
itxrms Sjo hard and red that 1 wondt.Ted the l>irds 
^lidn't peck ht^r in preference to apples. 

, • I believe 1 can reinemher these two at a little 
clistam:^ apart, dwarfed to my sight }\v stooping 
’down* br kneeling on the floor, and I going un- 
steadily from the one to the biiu>r. f Iiave an im- 
pression on my mind which I cannot disiingni.sh from 
actual remembrance, of the touch of JVggottv’s fon.*- 
finger as she used to hold it out to me, and of its 
being roughened by needlework, like a pock(*t 
luutmeg-grater. 

. Thifi may be fancy, though I iTiink the memory of 
most of us can go farther back into sUfch t:me.s than 
many of us suppose ; ju.st as I believe the power of 
observation in numbers of very young children to be 
quite w'onderful for its closeness and accuracy. 
Indeed* 1 think that most grown men who are re- 
Uiarkable in this respect, may with greater propriety 


the centre, without any pigeons in it ; a groat <log- 
kennel m a corner, without any dog ; and a quantity 
of fowls that looked terrildy tall to me, walking 
about, in a menacing and ferocious manner. There 
is one cock who gets uj'ion a post to enuv, and seems 
to take fiarlicular notice of nuv as I look at him 
through the kitchen window, who inaktvs me siuvei . 
he is so hereto (.>f the geese outside the .side-gate 
who come waddling after me with lht‘ir long necks 
.stretched out wlicn I go that way, I dream at night ; 
as a man environed by wild b(‘U.sts might dream of 
lions. 

Here is a long passage — what an enormous ptT- 
speetivc I make of it! -leading from Pt*ggotty's 
kitch«>n to Die front-door. A dark store-room o]’iens 
out of it, and that is a place to be run past at night ; 
for l-ilon’t know what may be among those tubs and 
jars and <dd tea-chests, when there is nobody in there 
with a dimly-biirning light, letting a mouldy air come 
out at th«‘ docK', in wliich there is the smell of soap, 
fiiekk's, pej)per, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff, 
i hen there are the tw'o parlours ; the parlour in 
which \v<‘ sit of an evening, my mother and f and 
iVggotty— for Pegg' <ty is <iuiie our coTupanion, 
when luT work is tlone and we arc' alone — and the 
best parlour where we sit on a Sumlay ; grandly, but 
not sr) comfort ilily. 'I’here is sonieihing of a dokdul 

air alKUii that room to me, for 1^‘ggotly lias told me 

1 d<>u't know when, Jait apparently ages ago — about 
my fallH'i's finuTal, anrl th(^ company having their 
black do.'iks put on. One Sunday night rny inother 
reads to l‘eggoUy and me in there, how I.ar.arus was 
raised up from the dead. And 1 am so friglUened tliat 
lh(*y are afterwartls obligerl to lake me out of b»'d, 
an(l shew me the fjiiiet clnirchyard out of the bednann 
window, with the dead all lying in their grave;* at 
rest, Helow the solemn moon. 

I’liere is nothing half so green that 1 know anv" 
where, as the grass of that ehurehyard ; nothing half 
so shmly as its irei;s ; nothing h.tlf so quiet as its 
tombstones. Tin* shtaqi nnr feetling there, when 1 
kneel up, early in the morning, in rny little bed in a 
closet within my mother’s room, to look out at it : 
and I see the red light .shining on the sun-dial, arul 
think wMthin myself. “ Is the sun-dial glad, I wontkT. 
that it can tell the lime again?" 

Here is our pew^ in the ('burch. What a high- 
backed pew ! With a window' n<*.ar it, out of which 
our*house can be seen, and /.v seen many limes 
during*^Uie morning’s service, liy I’trggotty, who likes 
to make lierself as .sure as she can that it‘s not being 
robbed, or is not in flames. But though Peggotty'-S 
eye wander.^; she is much offended if mine does, and 
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frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, that I am to looket® 
look at th^ clergyman. Hut I can't always look at little 
him — I know him without that white thing on, and I measure 
am afraid of his wondering why I s^are so, and 
y>erhaps stopping tint s<Tvice to incjuire — and what am 
r tod<i? It's a (InMdful thing to gape, but I must 
do something. I look at rny mother, but sAe pre- 
tenrls not tc» see me, I look at a boy in the aisle, 
and makes faces at rne. I look at the sunlight 
coming in at dn; open door through the porch, and 
there I see a stray slieep — 1 don't mean a sinner, but 
mutton — half making up his mind to come into the 
churci). I felt that if 1 looked at him any longer, I 
might be lemined'to say someiliing out loud ; and 
wTuit would become of me then ! i look up at the 
monumental tabl(?ts on Die wall, and try to think of 
Mr. Bodgers late of tliis parish, and what the feelings 
o( .Mrs. Bodgers must have wlum affliction 

son*, long time Mr. lk)dgors bore, and physicians 
wcTc in vain. I wonder whether they called in Mr. 

C'hillip, and he was in vain ; anti if so, how he likes to 
bt! nmiiuded of it once a week, I look from Mr. 

Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit ; and 
think what a good place it would be to play in, and 
what a castle it wanild make, with another boy 
coming up the stairs to attack it, and having the 
velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down on his 
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ling 


so wrinkled in all directiof !-ar in^c 
I a thatched roof, where the y 
at her work-box with a 
St. Paul's Cathedral (wi ll a P'nk 
an the top ; at the brass t iinible on 
Vrself, whom 1 thought lovely. I 
^ knew if 1 lost .sight of anything, 


one. 

' .suddenly , 


' were you ever 


with a 
dome) paint 
her finger ; a 
felt so sleepy, 
for a moment, 1 wa; 

Peggotty," says 
married ? " 

•• Cord, Master Davj’,”repr.,^^ Peeeottv. "What's 
put marriage in your head ? " ^ 

She answered w-ith such a start, it quite awoke 
me. And then she stopped in her and looked 

at me, with her needle drawn out tOVits thread s 
length. 

* ‘ But were you ever married, Peggotty ?. "^l^ays I 
“ You are a very handsome woman, an't you?^?'^' 

1 thought her in a different style from my mothn^i 
certainly ; but of another school of beauty, 1' corf 
sidered her a perfect example. There was a reu 
velvet footstool in the best parlour, on which my 
mother had painted a nosegay. The ground>work 
of that stool and Peggotty’s complexion appeared to 
me to be one and the same thing. '1'lic‘siotd was 
smooth, and Peggotty was rough, but that' ‘made no 
difference. 


head. In time my eyes gradually shut up ; and, from *‘Mc handsome, Davy ! " said Peggotty.^ '‘Lawk, 

rieeming to hear the clergyman singing a drowsy no, my dear! But what put marriage in your 

song in tlie heal. I hear nothing, until I fall off the head?" 

.seat with a crash, and am taken otit, more dead "I don't know! — You mustn’t marry more than 

than alive, hy i*eggotly, one person at a time, may you, Peggotty?*' 

And now I see the outside of our house, with the ‘'Certainly not,"savs Peggotty, with the promptest 
latlieetl bed-room windows standing open to let in decision. 

the .sweet -smelling air, and tlie ragged old rooks’- “ But if you marry a person, and the person dies,- 
nest.s still dangling in the elrn-trees at the bottom of why then you may marry another person, inayi^i 
the front garden. Now T am in the garden at the you, Peggotty?" j, ( ^ * 

back, beyontl tlie yard where the empty t>igeon-)iouse “ You may," says Peggotty, " if you Jhoosfe, 
and dog-kennel are— a very preserve of butlt^rflies. as dear, . 'I'hat’s a miitter of opinion." ’ 1 

1 remember it, with a higli fence, and a gate and “ But what is voiir opinion, Peggotty?" said I. 
padlock ; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper I asked her. a'nd looked curiously at her, becau.se* 
and richer than fruit has over beer^ since, in .any sht* looked so curiously at me. * 

other garden, and where my mother gathers some iii “ .My opinion is," said l‘cggotty, taking her oyes^ 
a basket, while I stand by, bolting furtive goo.se- frotti me. after a little indeciMou and going on with 
berries, and trying to Ji)ok unmoved. A great wind her work, ’‘that I never was married my.self, .Master 
rises, find the summer is go^y, in a monu-nt. We Davy, and that I don’t exin‘ct to be. 'PhaPs all I 
are playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the know about tlie subject." 

parlour. When my mother is out of breath and “You an’t cross, 1 supi>ose, Peggotty,’are yon ?‘ 
rests herself in an ellKnv-cliair, I watch her winding said I, after sitting quiet for a minute, 
her bright curls round her fingers, and straightening 1 really thought she was, she had been so short 
her waist, and noboily knows l^ctter than 1 do that with me ; but 1 was quite inistakmi : for she laid ‘ 
she likes to look so well, and is proud of being so aside her work (whi<?li was a stocking c^f her own), 
P*';’By. and opening her arms wide, took mv eiirlv head 

'I hat is among my very earliest imprc-ssions. That, witliin them, and gave it a good squeeze. I know 
and a sense tliat we wc’re both a little afraid of it was a good squeeze, because, being very jilump, 
IVggotty, and siilanitted ourselve.s in mo.st tlhng.s to whenever she made any little exertion afUT .she w;nj 
her direction, were among the first opinions — if tlu‘y dresii-ed, some of the buttans on the back of her 
may be so called*— that 1 ever derived from wliat I gown flew off. And I recollect two burstinfi to^tlic 

♦ opposite side of the parlour, while she was Iniggina^ 

Peggotty and 1 were silting one night by the me. " 

paThun; fire, alone. 1 liad In-en reading to IVggotty “ Now' let me hear some more about the Grorkin-' 
about crocodiles. I must liavc reaii very j>eispi('u- dills." said I’eggolty, who was not quite nigjif^in the* 
ously, or the pioor soul must havi' been deeply name yet, " for I an't heard lialf enough. 'f 
interested, for I remomlKM* she had a cloudy impres- I couldn’t quite understand why Peggotty looked, 
sioti, after I liad done, that t^ey were a sort of so queer, or why she was so ready to go liack to the* 
vog('tal)le. 1 was tired of reading*, and dead sleepy ; crocodiles. liow'evcr, w’C returned to those monsters, 
but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my wdth fresh wakefulness on rny pfirt, and we left their 
nuHhor came home from spending the evening at a eggs in the sand for the si.in to hatch ; and we raiij 
neighbour's. 1 would rather have died upon my post away from them, and baffled them by .con.'^aritI)fc 
(of course) than have gone to bed. I had reached turning, which they were unable to do quiclvly, on ' 
that stage of sleepiness when Peggotty secmcf? to account of their unwieldy make ; and we went into 
swell and grow immensely large. I propped my the water after them, as natives, and put sharp pieces 
eyelids open w'ilh my two forefingers, and looked of timber dowm their throats ; and in short vve ran 
persoveringly at her as she sat at work : at the little the whole crocodile gauntlet. / did, at least ; but f 
bit of wax-candlc she kept for her thread- how old it had my doubts of Peggotty, who w'as thoughtful!^ 
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sticking her needle into various parts of lier face and 
arms ail the lime. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with 
the alligators, when the garden-bell rang. We went 
out to the door ; and there was my mother, looking 
unusually pretty, I thought, and with her a gentle- 
man with beautiful black hair and whiskers, who had 
walked home W'ith us from church last vSunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold to 
take me in her arms and kiss me, th(^ gentleman said 
1 was a more highly privileged little fellow than a 
monarch — or something like that ; for my later 
understanding comes, I am sensible, to my aid here. 

“What does that mean?" 1 asked him, over her 
shoulder. 

,Ile patted me on the head ; but somehow, 1 didn't 
like him or his deep voice, and 1 was jealous th.it hii'^ 
hand slionld loucli my mother’s in touching me — 
which it did. I put it away as well as I could. 

“ Ot), Davy !" remonstrated iny mother. 

V. “ Dear boy!" said the gcnileuian. “I cannot 
wdn'dcr at bis devotion ! " 

1 never saw such a beautiful colour on my mother'.-. 
f;ice< before. Slie gently chid me for luang rude; 
ind, keeping me close to her sliawl, turned to thank 
the gentleman for taking .so inucli trouble as to bring 
'ler iioirie. She put out h«.;r h.and to him as she 
ipoke, and, as lie met it with liis own, she glaiux!d, 

I ihougfit, at me. 

“ Ja*t iis say ' good-iiight,’ my fine boy,” .said the 
gentleman, wheat he had bent his head — / saw him ! 
~ovef my mother’s little glove. 

“jCjood-uight I” said 1. 

V^Come i la i us be the best friends in the 
vorld ! ” .said the g(aulemaii, laugiiing. “ Sliake 
lands ! ” 

-My right liand was in iny mother's left, .so I gav(? 
jim llie other. 

“ WFir,: that’.s the vvrong hand, Davy!” laughed 
he gentleman. 

^\ly^ mother drew my right hand forward, hut 1 
oi,s“ ritsoivgd, for my former n aseni, not to give it 
iuv"ttnd 1. <lid not. I gave him llie other, and he 
hook' if heartily, and said I was a bivivt! fellow, and 
;;ent away. 

At this minute I .s('e him turn round in the garden, 
nd give us a last look with his ill-omened black 
yes, before tlie dfjor wa.s shut. 

/iVggotty, who liad not said a word or moved a 
nger, .^ecured tlie fastenings instantly, and we all 
V:nt' into (he parlour. My mother, contrary -to her 
su.il Imbit, iii.:.a(*ad of coining to the elbow-ehaii by 
remained at tlic other end of the room, and 
it singing to herself. 

— “ddope you have had a pleasant evening, 
la'iLU},'' .said reggolty, standing as .''tiif a^ a barrel 
i the qpntfe of the room, with ii candlestick in her 
amk. '* 

^“Mufth oliliged to you, F^eggotty,” returned my 
lother in a. cheerful voice, “ 1 have had a c'cry 
leasant evening.” 

“A stranger or so makes an agreeable change,” 
Vgge.«fted IVggotty. 

very agreeable change, indeed,” returned my 
LC4ber. 

continuing to stand motionle.ss in the 
|ddle of the room, and my mother resuming her 
asleep, though I was not so .sound 
iidh) Diit that I could hear voices, without hearing 
they said- When I half awoke from ihi.s un- 
ccintfortjjjtblo doze, I found I Vggotty and rny mother 
bqjo in tears, and both talking. 

such a one as this, Mr. Copperficld wouldn't 
have liked," said Peggotty.- “That 1 say, and that 
1 swear 1 
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“Good Heavens!” cried my mother, “you’ll 
drive me mad ! W'as ever an)r poor girl .so ill-used 
by her servants as I am I Why do 1 do my. self the 
injustice of calling myself a girl ? Have I novfT been 
married, Peggotty ? ” 

“ God know.s y o;j h.ue, ma’am, ’’ndurned Peggotty. 

“Then, how u'n you dare?” said my mother — 
“you know I don't mean how can you dare, 
Peggotty, but how can you have the heart — to make 
me so uncomfortable ami say such bitter things to 
me, when you aiarwcll aware that I haven't, out of 
this place, a .single friend to turn to?” 

“ 'i'hc mV)ro*.s the reason, ” returned Peggotty, “ for 
saying that it won't do. No ! 'I’hat it wv>ii't tlo. 
No ! No price could make it do. No ! d thought 
l*eggotty would liave thrown tlie eandlesti(‘k a.way, 
she wa.s so enijoliatic \\ilh it. 

“Ibny can you be .so aggravating," said rny 
mother, shedding more tears iliaii berfore, “as to talk 
in .such an unju-^t manner ! How can you go on as 
if it wa.s all .settl' d and arranged, Ikggcptty, whmi I 
tell you (»ver and over again, you cruel thing, that 
beyond the coimnonc-vt civilities nothing has pas.,ed! 
You talk of adniiration. What am 1 to rio ? If 
peopk.' Cvre so silly as tc) indulge th(‘ senlinunit, is it 
my fault? What am 1 to do, J nsk you? Whjuld 
yon wj.sh me to .shave my head and black niy free, or 
dishgur e myself with .a Inirn, or a .scald, or som(‘!iijng 
of tiiat sort? I dare say you would, Peggotly. I 
dare .say you'd (jniie errjoy it.” 

Peggotty seemed to take this aspersion very much 
to heart, 1 thought. 

“ Anti my dear boy,” cried my mother, coining to 
lire elbovv-ciiair in which 1 was, anel cartVssing me, 
“ my own little Davy ! Is it to be hinted to m<.: tliat 
1 am wanting in aflectitm for my precious treasure, 
the dearest little fellow tlnit ever wa.s ! ” 

“ Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing,” 
.said I’cggoily. 

“Von did, IVggotly I '' returned my mother. 

“ You know you did. Wlrat else was it j)o.>.sibIf to 
infer from what you .said, you unkind creatun*. \vh*;n 
you know as well a.s I do, that on his aot:ouni only 
last ejuaner I wouldn’t buv myself a, runv p.arasol, 
lh</ngh lh.it ol(l gn^iai one is tr.iyed lh(t v\ hole \\ay 
np, and the fringt* is jH'rleelly m;ingy.'* You know it 
is, Pi'ggotiy ; you can't deny it.” Tlien, turning 
affeetioiiately to me, with her cheek against mine, 
“Am I a naughty mamma to you. Davy? Am I a 
nasty, crutd, .sftlli ili, Did inamina Say I am. my 
child; .say ‘yes,’ dear br)y, and Peggotty will love 
you; and lY'ggotty’.s love, is a great d(sd l.»eller than 
mine, Davy. J don’t love you at all, do 1 ?” 

At Ihi.s, we all kdl ;i-erying togellier. J think I 
wa.s the loudest of the party, but I am sure we were 
all sincere al>out it. 1 was (juile htsirt-broken my.self, 
and am afraid that in the ru'st traiisjjorts of wmindctl 
tendenniss i called Peggotty a “J.k.a.st.” 'That 
honest creature was in deej) afllictisin, F remember, 
and ruu.sl havi*. liecoine fjuile buttotdess on the occa- 
sion ; for a little volley of tiiose explosives wc-nt off, 
when, after having made it u]) with my mother, she 
kne<'led flown by the elbow 'Cliair, and made it U]j 
with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejecUaL My S(jbr> kept 
Wviking tne, for a long time ; and when one viay 
strong .sob quite hoisted me, uj) in bed, I found rny 
mother .sitting on the co\erlei, and leaning over 
me, I fell asleep in her arms, after tlicit, and slept 
soundly. 

Wheil^r it was the following Sunday when I stiw 
the gentleman again, or whether tliere was any 
greater Lapse of time before he re-appeared, I cannot 
recall. I don'^profess to be ck:ar about daaes. But 
there he was, in church, and he walked home with 
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us afujrwunis. He came in, too, to look at a famous 
geranium we had, in tlu; ijarlour-window. It did not 
appear to me that he look much notice of it, but 
before he went lie asked my mother to give him a bit 
uf tli(* bless irn. She begged him to choose it for 
lums<^lf. but Ur. refused to do that — I could not under* 
stand wIjv »<> she jilucked it for him, and gave it 
into his IklikI, Ihi said he would never, never, part 
will! it any more ; and I thought he must be quite a 
fool not to know that it would fall to pieces in a day 
or two. 

IVggotty began to be less with us, of an evening, 
tlian she had always be(m. My mother deferred to 
her very much — more than usual, it occairred to me — 
and we were all three excellent friends ; still we were 
different from what we* used to bo, and wore not so 
eomfortable among ourselves. Sometimes I fancied 
that IVggotty perhaps objected to my mother's wear- 
ing all th(‘ jingty drossi?s she had in her drawers, or 
to her going so often to visit at tliat neighbour’s ; 
but 1 couldn't, to rny satisfaction, make out how it 
w'as. 

f jradually, 1 liecamc tised to seiung the gentleman 
willi the black whiskers. 1 liked him no better than 
at fust, and liad the same uiK^asy j<Mlousy of him ; 
but if I had any reason for it lieycjiul a child’s iiistinc- 
tiv{' dislike, and a general idea tliat Peggotty and I 
could make much of my mother without any help, it 
certainly was not reason that I miglit have found 
if I had been fjldcr. No sin h thing ('anv‘ into my 
mind, or near it, 1 could oliservi*, iu lutk? |)i(H!es, 
as it wen*; but as to making a md of a number of 
these pieces, and catching anybody in,/it, that was, 
as ytd, beyond me. 

One autumn inortiing I wa.s with my niotlier in the 
front garden, when IMr. Murdstone I knew niin by 
that name now — canu* by, on horseback. I Ic reined 
up his horse to salute my mother, and said he \v<is 
going to Lowestoft to see some friends who were 
th(U‘e with a, yacht, and merrily proposed to taki^ In<^ 
on the saddU* befort^ him if 1 would like tlie ride. 

'The air was so ck.‘ar and [ileas.mK and the hors(! 
se<*med to like ilie id(!a of llie ri<le -.o mueli Inniself, 
as he stood snorting and ]iawing at the garden-gale, 
that 1 had a great desire to go. I \v<is sent up- 

Maiis to Peggotty to Im' inad<* ll^iruee ; and, in tlie 
nn'aiUiine, Mr. Murdstone dismounted, and, with his 
liorse’s brid](; drawn over his arm, walked .‘'•hawly up 
an<i down on the outer side of tlie swi?etl>riar fema*, 
wliile my nu.>ther walkc<l sIkw^’ up and down on the 
inn(*r, to keep him e<;ni])auv I reeolleet i\*g,gotiy 
and I peeping out‘at them from tuv lillJe window ; 
1 n'colleot liow dosely lliev seemed to be examining 
the sweetbriar betwet ii liiem, as they strolled along; 
and how, Irom being in a I'jei feeily angelie Itanper, 
l\'ggolty turned cixjS', in a Tiiomeur, and brushed my 
liair the \vrong way, (.•Ncessiveix' haiil. 

Mr. Murdstoju* and I were soon off, aiui^lrotting 
along on th<- gretm turf by tlie side of tin.* road. He 
held me (juite easily with one arm, and I don’t tliink 
1 was K-stless usually; but 1 could mat make up my 
mind to .sit in front of him wehont turning my head 
sonu miles, and looking up in hi*, fac<*. lie had that 
kind of shallow black «W’e - 1 want a better word to 
express a.n ewe that has no depth in it, to be looked 
into — which, when it is abstracted, seems, from some 
peculuirity of light, to be rfjsfigured, ha" a moment at 
a time, by a. east, Seve.ral times w hen I glanced at 
him, 1 observeil that appearaiu‘e with a sort of awe, 
and wondered wh.at he was thinkitig about so t^oscly. 
Mis hair and wliiskers were blacker am.L thicker, 
looked at so near, than even 1 had given ihSn credit 
for being. A squanmess al.iout the Iowct part of his 
face, and the dolled indication of tl|^ strong black 
beard he shaved close every day, reminded m'e of the 


wax-work that had travelled into our neighbourhood 
some half-a-year before. 'I’his, his regular cye- 
brow.s, and the rich Nvhite, and black, and brown, of 
his complexi(jn--~coii found hi.s complexion, and his 
memory ! — made me think him. in spite of my mis- 
givings, a very handsome man, I have no doubt 
that my poor dear mother thought him .so too. 

We went to an hotel by the sea, w^here two gentle- 
men were smoking cigars in a room by themselves. 
Each of them was lying on at least four chairs, and 
liad a large rough jacket on. In n corner was a 
lieap of coats and boat-cloaks, and a flag, all 
bundled up together. 

'I hey both rolled on to their feet, in an untidy sort 
of manner, when we came in, and .said, ** Halloa, 
Murdstone ! We thought you were dead I " 

“ Not yet," said Mr. Murdstone, 

" Aiul wlui’.s this shaver?’’ said one of tlie gentle- 
men, taking hold of me. 

“'I'liat s ])avv.'' returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Davy wlio ?" said llie gentleman. "Jones? " 

" Coppertield," saiil Mr. Murdstoiu;. 

“ Whal ! IVnvilching Mrs, Copperfuild’s incum- 
bnince?" cried the gentltunan. “ 'I'he pretty little 
widow ? ’* 

" ejuinion," said Mr. Murdstone, take care, if 
you jilease. .Somebody's sluirj-)." 

“ Who is?" ask<‘d tlut gentleman, laughing. 

1 looked up, quirk ly ; bring curious to know. 

" (July Hro^iks of SlietTirld.'’ said Mr. Murdstone. 

I w'as (piite relieved to hud that it was only Piooks 
of SlK'ftield ; for, at first, I really tliought it was 1. 

d'luu'e seemrd to be something vrry comical in tin* 
K'fmtation of Mr, Ih'ooks of Slu.'nif^id, hir both" the 
gt-nth'incn laughed heartily when he was iiienlioned, 
and Mr. Miird.slcaie was a good deal amu.sed .ul.^o.* 
After some laughing, the gentleman w^hom lie had 
('•died (^hiiniun said : 

" And what is the opinion of Prooks of Sheffield, 
in n-fe.nuice to tiu! projected bu-sinchs ? " 

"Why, I don’t know tliat lirooks understands 
much about it at pO'seiU," r<*plied Mr. MunUtone ; 

" but he i.s not generally favourable, I believe." 

There was inon* langliler at this, and Mr. '(^>uinioTi 
saiti he w'ould ring the bell for .some sherry in wllicli 
to drink to Pi'ook.s. 't his he did ; and when ih*; 
wine came, he made nu* have a little, with a biscuit, 
aiul, before J drank it, staml Uj^ anti say, “ CAirifii.sioii 
c.'> P>r(M)ks of Sheffield ! " 'I he lo.ast was received 
w'ltli grt.-ai ap[)lause, and such hearty laughter that it 
nuni:* me laugh ttjo ; at whit:h they laughed the more. 
In slh-'t, we (|iiile enjoyed ourselves. '' 

We walked about on tlu; cliff after that, and ‘sat 
on tlie grass, aiul looked at things through a telescope 
“I could make out nothing myself wlien it was put 
tt) rny eye, but I pretended I c»:)uld — and then w'e 
c.ime back to the hotel to an early dinner. All the 
lime w»‘. were out, the two geritlejneii smokedpii- 
ees.sintly —W'liieli, I thought, if I might judge from 
the smell of their rough coats, they must liave lu;en 
doing, ever since the coats had first come liome from 
tlu; tailor’s. I must not forget that we went on 
boanl the yacht, where they all three descended into 
the cabin, and were busy with soi;ie ])apers. 1 saw 
them quite hard at wujrk, when I looked down' 
through the open skylight. They left nie,«^iyTng’ 
lliis time, with a very nice man, with a very large 
head of red hair and a very small shiny liat ^pondt, 
who liiul got a cross-barred shirt or wai.'itc^at oh, • 
with "Pkylark " in capital letters across the chesb 
1 thought it was his name; and that as he lived qp • 
board ship and hadn’t a street-door to put liTs nftine 
on, he put it there instead ; but W'hen 1 called^ftfha 
Mr. .Skylark, he said it meant the vessel. 

I observed all day that Mr, Murdstone was graver 
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and steadier than the two gentlemen. They were 
very gay and careless. I'hey joked freely with one 
another, but seldom with him. It apfxvired to me 
that ho was more clever and cold than they were, 
and that they regarded him witli something of iny 
own feeling. I rertjarked that, once or twhce, when 
Mr. Qiiinion w^as talking, he looked at Mr. Mnrdstone 
hide ways, as if to make sure of his not l>eing dis- 
pleased ; and tluit once wlitm Mr. Passnidge (the 
other gentleman) was in high spirits, he trod upon 
liis foot, and gave him a secret caution with his eyes, 
to observe Mr. Murdstone, who was sitting stern and 
silent. Nor tio I n!collect that Mr. Murdstone 
laughed at all tJiat (lay, excejit at the Sheffield joke — 
and that, by the b}*, was his own. 

We w’ent home early in the evening. It wMS a 
very fine evening, and my rnotluir and he had another 
.stroll by the svveetbriar, while 1 was sent in to gel my 
tea. When he was gone, my nu^ther asked me all 
about the day 1 had had, and what they had said 
and (lone. 1 mentioned W'hal they had said abtait 
her, and .she laughed, and told me iht'v were im- 
pudent fellows wiu) talked non.sense- but I knew it 
pleased Ikt. I knew' it (piitf as wt^ll as 1 know it 
now. 1 took the opportunity of asking if sla.^ was 
at all acquainted with Mr. lirooks of Sheffield, but 
.she answ'erod No. only sh<! suj>posed he must be a 
manufacturer in the knife and fork way. 

(’an 1 say of her face — altered as I have reason to 
rememlxT it, perished as I know it is — that it is gone, 
when liere it eonu'S before, me at this instant, a.s 
distinct as any face that I may choose to look on in 
a fTowded street ? (Jan 1 say of her innocent and 
girlish beauty, that it faded, and was no more, when 
its breath falls on my ela-ek now', as it f»‘ll tliaf night? 
(J.in 1 say she ever changed, wlien my remembraiKu^ 
brings ht.T back to life, tliu.s only ; and, trutT to its 
hiving youth than 1 hav(‘ been, or man ever i.s, still 
h.v>ld.s fast what it cii(a‘ishe<l then ? 

■J write of her just as .she was w'hen 1 had gone to 
bed after this talk, and she came to bid me good 
niglit. She kneeled down playfully l>y the side of 
tlu' bed, and laying In'r chin u])on her hands, and 
laugiiing, said : 

‘'What wa.s it they .said, I)avy? Tell me again. 
1 can’t bc'lieve it." 

" ' ]k*vviiching ’ " I began. r 

My rnotlua jail her hands uja)n my lips to .slop me. 
“it WTi.s nevcT liewalehing," .she said, laughing. 
“It never could have l.»een bewitching, I.>avy. Now' 
I know' it wasn't ! ” 

“ it was. ' TVwitching Mrs. C'opperfield,’ I 
lejxvited .stoutly. “And ‘ ju'etty.’ " 

“ .No, no, it w'as never pretty. Not pretty.” inter- 
posed my mother, laying her fingers on my lips again. 
“ Yes, it was. ‘ Pretty little widow.’ ’’ 

“What foolish, impudent creatures!" cried my 
mother, laughing ancl covering her face. “What 

ridiculou.s men ! An'ttliey? Davy dc^ar " 

“Well, Ma.” 

“Don’t tell Pegge^tty ; she might be angry with 
them. J am dreadfully angry with them myself ; but 
I would rather I'eggotiy didn’t know.” 

1 promised, of course ; and we kissed one another 
over and over again, and I .soon fcdl fast aslee|>. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it 
were the next day when Peggotty broached the 
striking and adventurous propo.siticm 1 am about to 
mention ; but it was probably about two months 
afterwards: • 

We were sitting as before, one evening (when my 
mother was out as before), in company with the 
stocking and the yard mea.siirc, and the bit of wax, 
and the box with Saint Paul's on the lid, and the 
crocodile book, when Peggotty, after looking at me 


several times, and opening her mouth as if she were 
going to speak, without doing it — wliich 1 thought 
was merely gaping', or I should liave been rather 
alarmed— .said t;oa.\ingly : 

** Master Davy, how should you like to go along 
with me and spend a fortnight at my brother’s at 
Yarmouth ? Wouldn’t //itjrf be a treat ? ” 

“Is your brotl er an agreeable man, Peggotty?" 
I inquired, provi.^ii nally. 

“ what an agreeable man he is ! ” cried Peg- 
gotty, holding uj) her hands. “ 'Phen tluTe'.s the 
sea ; and the boats and sliips ; and the ti.shermen ; 
and the beach ; and Am to ])lay w'ith ” 

Pegg(^tly meant her n(>phevv Dam. mentioned in 
my fir^t chapter ; Init slie spoke of him as a morsel 
of hhiglish (irammar. 

1 was flushed Viy her summary of delights, and 
rei>lied that it \yoiild indta:d be a trt-al, fait what 
would my mother say? 

“Why ihtai I'll as good as bet a guinea,” .said 
Peggeuty. intent upon my face, “that she’ll let us 
go. Ml ask her. if you like, as soon a.s ever she 
comes home. 'I'here nc>w ! ” 

“ But what’.s she to do while we are away ?” said 
I, jnilting my small (.‘Ibow's on the, table to argue the 
point. “ She can’t Jive by herself.” 

If P<‘ggo tty were looking fora hole, all of a sudden, 
in the ht*i‘l of that .stocking, it must have been a very 
little one indf't'd, and nr>t worth darning. 

“ I say ! Peggotty ! She can’t live by lierst^If, you 
know." 

“ Oh bless you 1 " said Pi'ggotly, looking at nu* 
again at last. “Don’t you know? She’s going to 
stay for a fort night with .VI rs. GrayixT. M rs. (ira\ j>er ’s 
going to have a lot of eom])any.” 

Oh ! If that was it, J was quite ready to go. I 
wailed, in the utmost inijiaiitmce, until my mother 
eanu^ liome from Mrs. (h‘ay|)er’.s (for it wun that 
identical neiglilxmr), to ascertain if we could gt^t 
leave to carry out this great i(U‘a. Wilhom b«;ing 
n(‘arlv so much surjxisi.'d as i expected, my mother 
entenxi into it rj^N'idily ; and it was all arrang<‘d that 
night, and my hoard and lodging during the vi.sil 
W'cre to b«.* pair I for. 

The d.'iy soon came for otir going. It was .such 
an early day that U came soon, even to me, who 
was in a fi'vtT of <*xjK‘Ctation, and half afr.iid lliat an 
eartlujuake or a fu‘ry mountain, or .some, other great 
convnl.sion iT nature, iniglit inlerjio.sc to .si(.>|> Die 
e.vpifdiiion. W'e were to g«) in a e.arrier’.s cart, wliich 
dejKirurd in the morniljg afiiT hreakt.ea. I wiaild 
liavtr giviai any rnmu y to have been alhiwed to wrap 
iny.st'lf u}» over-night, and sl(.*ej> in my h.it and bools. 

It touches me nearly now, although J tell it lightly, 
to recolk'ct how (*ager 1 was to leave my hajipy 
home ; to think how little I .su.spcct(al what 1 did 
leave for ma r. 

J am glad to recollect that wlien the carrier’s cart 
was at tiie gate, and my mother .stood then? kissing 
me, a grateful fondne.ss for her and for the old j^lata? 
1 had nev(T turned my back upon Ix^fon?, made un* 
cry. 1 am glad to know that mv mother crii'd loo, 
and that I felt h(.?r heart beat against mine. 

1 am glad to rt‘eolle?ct that wlien llu? earrita began 
to move, my mothe?r ran out at ilie gati*, and calk'd 
to him to stop, that .she miglit kiss me once more. 

I am glad to dweil uj:)on the earnestnes.s and' love 
with w'hich she lifted up her face to mine, and 
did so. 

As we left her standing in tin? road, Mr. Murdstoru? 
came ftp to wliere slie was, and seenn'd to expostu- 
late with# her for being .so moved. I wa.s looking 
back round the awaiing of the cart, and wondered 
wliat bu.sines.s it wa.s of his. Peggotty, who wa.s also 
looking back mi the other side, seemed anything but 
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fsatisfied ; as the face she brought back in the cart 
denoted. 

1 sal looking at Peggolty for some time, in a reverie 
on this supposititious case : whotlier, if she were em- 
ployed to lose rrie like the boy in tlie fairy talc, I 
should be able to track rny way home again by the 
buttons she would shed. 


CHAPTER III. 

I II A VC A CIIANGK. 

Tiic carrier’s horse was the laziest horse in the world, 
1 should hope, and shuffled along, with his head 
down, as if ho liked to keep peoi)le waiting to whom 
the packages witc directed. 1 fancied, indeed, that 
he sometimes chuckled audibly over this reflection, 
but the carrier said he was only troubled with a 
cough. 

I’he carrier had a way of keeping his head down, 
like his horse, and of drooping sk^epily forward as he 
drove, with one of his anus on each of his knees. I 
say '‘drove,” but it struck me tliat the carl would 
have gone to Yarmouth quite as well without him, for 
the hors(‘ did all that ; and as to conversation, he had 
no idea of it but w^liisiling. 

Peggotty had abaski’l of ndVeslirnents on lier knee, 
which would have lasted us out handsomely, if we had 
be(Mi going to London l>y tlu: same conveyance. We 
at'.r a good deal, and slept a good deal. }\*ggotiy 
always went to sleep with her chin upon tlie handle 
of the l.)askel, her hold of wliich nevaT relaxed ; and 
1 could not have l.»elieved unless 1 had heard her do 
it, that <uie defenceless woman could have snored so 
jniu:h. 

W’e made so many deviations up and down lanes, 
and \v«.*re such a long time ^^divering a bedstt'ad at a 
]>ul)lic-hou.''e, and calling at other jilaces, tluu 1 wtis 
(juite tired, and v<Ty glad, when we^saw Vannoulh. 
It looked ratlier S|.»ongy and soppy, I thought, as 1 
carried my eye over the gnrat ilull waste that lay 
across the river ; and I could not help wondering, if 
the world were really ai'. round vis my geography- 
book said, liow any part of it came to 1k^ so flat. I ’ut 
1 reflected that Yarmouth might be sitiniled at one of 
lltt‘ poles ; wliieh would acc ount for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw' the wliole 
adjacent prospect lying a straight low' line under the 
sky, 1 hinted Id IV-ggotty that a mound or so miglu 
have iinjiroved it ; and also that if the land had been 
a little more separated from the sea, and the towai .aiul 
the tide had not Ijcen ((uite so much mixed up, like 
toast and water, it would have bisMi nicer. 1-lut P<\g- 
gotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, that w’c 
must lake things as w'c found them, and that, for 
lier part, she was proud to call hersi^lf a Yarmouth 
Hloater. 

W’hen W'C got into the street (which w\as str.ange 
enough to me), and smelt Oie fish, and pitch, and 
oakum, aiul tar, and saw the sailors w.alking about, 
and tile carts jingling U]> and down over the stones, 1 
felt that 1 liad done so Imsya place an injustice ; and 
said as much to I'eggotty, who heard tny expressions 
of delight with great coiffplacency, and told me it 
was w’cil know'll (1 suppose to those who had the good 
fortune to l>e born Hloalers) that Yarmouth was, upon 
the w hole, the finest place in the universe. 

'* Here’.s my .‘\Tn ! ” screamed Peggolty, ‘‘grbwed 
out of knowledge ! ” ^ 

He w'as w ailing for us, in fficl, at the public-house ; 
and asked me lu>w 1 found myself, like an old ac- 
quaintance, I did not feel, at first, that I knew him 


as well as he knew me, because he had never come 
to our house since the night 1 was born, and naturally 
he had llie advantage of me. But our intimacy was 
much advanced by his taking me on his back to carry 
me home. He was, now, a huge, strong fellow of 
six feet high, broad in proportion, and round- 
shouldered ; but with a simjjering boy's face and 
curly light hair that gave him quite a sheepish look. 
He was dressed in a canvass jacket, and a pair of such 
very stiff trousers that they would have stood quite as 
well alone, without any legs in them. And you 
couldn’t so properly have said lie wore a hat, as that 
he was covered in a-top, like an old building, with 
something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of 
ours under his arm, and Peggotly carrying another 
small box of ours, we turned dow'n lanes bestrewn 
with bits of chips and little hillocks of sand, and went 
past gas-works, rope-w^alks, boat-ljuilders’ yards, 
shiji-wrights' yards, ship-breakers' yards, caulkers’ 
yards, riggers' lofts, smiths’ forges, and a great litter 
of such places, until we came out upon the dull 
waste I had already seen at a distance ; when Harn 
said, 

" Yon’s our liouse, Mas’r Davy ! ' 

1 looked in all directions, as far as I could stare 
over the wilderness, aial away at tlie sea, and aw riy 
at the river, bin no house coulfl / make out. Tluu-e 
was a black barge, or some other kind of fiiqu'ran- 
nuntedboat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, 
with an iron funnel .sticking out ol it for a chimney 
and smoking very cosily ; but nothing else in the way 
of a habitation that was visible to me, 

“d’hat’s not it?” said 1. '‘’Phat .ship-looking 
thing ? ” 

" Thai’s it, Mas’r D.nvy,” returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, 

1 suppose ! could not Itave been mon; charmed with 
th(i romantic idea of living in it. There was a de- 
lightful <loor cut in the siiU‘, and it wms roofed in, 
and there wen‘ little windows in it but tlie wonder- 
ful charm of it was, tliat it was a real boat whieh had 
no doubt been uj)oiithe water haindreds of tinu's, and 
winch had never bi*en intended t(j bi' lived in, on ihy 
land. That was the captivation ol Ji to me. If it 
h.id ev<’r l)»‘('n meant to be' livt^d in, I might have 
thought it small, or inconvenie.ml, or lonely ; but 
never having been designed for any .such use, it 
became.^ a t)crft*cl abode. 

It wMs beaiutifiilly cI»Tin inside, and as tidy as ]v^s-. 
d'here was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a 
chest of drawers, an<l on the chest of drawers ilnae 
was a tea-tray will) a painting on it of a lady with a 
parasol, taking a walk waib a tiulitarydooking cliild 
who was tnindiing .'i hoop. The tray w'as k(*pt from 
tumbling down, by n bible ; and the tray, if it had 
tumbled down, w'ould have smashed a fjuantity of 
cups’ and .saucers and a teapot that were grouped 
annind the book. On the wsills there W'ere .some 
c\)rnmon ct)loured pictures, framed and glazcrl, of 
scrifJture subjecl.s ; such as I have nf'ver .seen since 
in the hands of pedlars, without seeing tlie whole* 
interior <>f Peggotiy’.s brother's house ag.'lin, .at <)m* 
view*. Abraham in red going to sacrifice ls.aac in 
blue, and Daniel in yellow^ cast into a den of green 
lions, were the most prominent of these. Over the 
little rnantel-.shelf, was a pictimr of the Sarah Jane 
lugger, built at Sunderland, with .a real little woodtai 
stern stuck on to it ; a w'ork of art, combining compo- 
.sition w'fih carpentry, which 1 con.sidcred to be one of 
the most (mviable pos.sessions that the world could 
aftbril. 'I'here were some hooks in the beams of tlie 
ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then ; and 
some lock<.*rs and boxes and conveniences of that 
sort, which served for seats and eked out the chairs. 
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All this, I saw in the first glance after I crossed nose, I found it smell exactly as if it had wiappeiliip 
the threshold — cliild-likc, according to my theory — a lobster. On my imparting this discovery in con- 
and then Peggoity opened a little door and showed tklencc to FV-ggotty, she i n formed me tliat her 
me my bedroom. It was the cotni)letest and imxst brother dealt iii'iolkders, crabs, and crauiish ; and! 
desiralde bedroom e,ver sevii — in the stern of the afterwards found that a heap of llicse creatures, in a 
vessel ; witli a little window, where the rudder used state of wonderful congloineration with one another, 
to go through ; a little looking-glass, just the rigid and never leaving o0' pinching whatever they lai(i 
height for me, nailed against wall, and framed hold of. were ti; u illy to l.»e found in a little wooden 
with oyster-shells ; a little bed, which there was just outhouse where tie; pots and kettles were kept, 
room enough to get into ; and a nosegay of seaweed We were \Nelcomed by a very civil woman in a 
in a blue mug on the table. The walls were white- while apron, whom I. had seen curtseying at llm 
washed as white as milk, and tlie patchwork counter- door when 1 was on Ham's back, uboul a (juarler of 
pane made my eyes quite ache with its lirightnesh. One a mile off. Lakewist? by n most beautiful little girl 
thing 1 particularly noiieed in tliis delightful liouse, (or I thought her sv), with a neckl.Ka' of blue licads 
was the smell of fish ; which was so searching, that on, who \vc)uldn‘t h i me kiss lier when I offered to, 
wlirii I took out my pockct-handkei chief to wipe rny but ran away and hid herselb l^y and by, when wc 
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had dined in a sumptuous manner off boiled dabs, 1 gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that sl*e was 
ine.Ued butter, and potatoes, with a chop for me, a as jolly as I could wisl), and tliat she desiie<l lier 

hairy man with a very good-natured face came home, compliments — w hich was a ])C>lite fiction on my 

A.S he called Peggotty “ I. ass," and gave her a part. 

hearty smack on the cheek, 1 had no doiibt, from *' I’m much oblecged trj her, Pm sure," said Mr. 
the general propriety of lier conduct, that he was Peggotty. *' Well, sir, if you can make out here, 
her broth * 1 ' ; and so he turned out — being prestmtly for a fortnut, 'long wi' her," nodding at his sister, 
introduced to me as Mr. lA-ggolty, the master of the “ and Flam, and little Em’ly, wc .^liall be proud of 
house. « your comiFany." 

"Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. F^eg'gotty. Having done the honours of his house in this 
“ \ oil’ll find us rough, sir, but you’ll find us ready." hospitablt manner, Mr. Peggotty waait out to wash 
I thanked him, and replied that I was sure I himself in a kettleful of hoi water, remark»ng that 

should be happy in such a delightful place. "cold would never get /its muck off." fie soon 

" How'‘s your Ma, sir?" said Mr. Peggotty. returned, grejtly improved in appearance; but so 
Did you leave her pretty jolly ? " nibicund, that I couldn't help thinking his face had 
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this in ct.untnon with tin* lobsters, t:raljs. and craw* 
fish — ihiit it went into lYut liut water very black and 
came out very red. 

After lea, wlien the door was shut and all was 
iiiade snu^ (the rii/;hts being cold and misty now), it 
seemed to rne tije most delicious retreat that the 
imagination of jnan could c<jneeive. 7'o In^ar the 
wind getting Uf> out ;it sea, to kiujw that the fog was 
CHM-ping over the desolate Hat outside, and to look 
at the tire and tljink thal tlune was no house near 
but this one. and this o»%e a bo, it, was like ..‘nchant- 
ruent. Little Km’ly had overe.oine her shyness, and 
was sitting by my side upon llie lowest and 1 <m=;! of 
tlu' lockers, wliich was just largir t^n<.>ugh fur us two, 
.'ind just tilted into tlur ehimiu'y corner. Mrs. 
IVggouy, with the wlntf; a])ron, was knitting on tiie 
op|»o.siie side of tlie tins Peggolty at her m^edle- 
woik was as much at home with Saint Pauhs and 
the bit of wax-candle, as if tliey had never known 
any oth(;r roof. Mam, who had been giving me niy 
first lesson in all-fours, was trying to recollect a 
.scheme of telling fortunes with the dirty cards, and 
was printing off fishy impressions of his thnmV> on 
all tlie cards h(* turned. Mr. Peggotly wsis smoking 
Ins pipe. I felt it was a lime for conversation and 
confidence. 

* ' M r. 1 *egg< )t I y ! * ' s: ly s I . 

Sir,” says ht\ 

” I>kl you give your son the name of Mam, 
becanstt yon live^d in a sort ot ark ? ” 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to lliink it a deep idea, but 
answi.Ted ; 

*' No, sir. I never giv Idni no name.” 

“ Who gave* him that name, tlum ? ” said 1, putting 
<|uestiou number two of th(^ catechism to Mr. 
Pt'ggotty. 

“ Why, sir, his father giv it him," .said Mr. 
I’cfifSotty. 

** 1 thought you were his father ! " 

“ My brother Joe was ///r father,” said Mr, 
Pi*ggotty. 

“ Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” 1 hinted, after a respccU. 
ful pause, 

“ Druwndead," said Mr. Peggotty. 

T was very much surprised tlmt Mr. Peggotty was 
not Mam's father, and began to#wonder whether I 
was mistaken about his relationship to anybody else 
there. I was so curious to know, that 1 made up 
fiiy mind to have it out with Mr. Peggotty. 

** Little I'an'ly,” 1 said, glaneing at her. “She is 
your daugliter, isn’t she, Mr. Peggotty?” 

“No, sir. My brother in law, Tom, was /it'?' 
father.” 

I couldn't help it. “ — Dead. Mr. Peggotty?” I 
hinted, after another respectful .silence. 

“ Drownd(*a<h” said Mr. Peggotty. 

1 felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but 
had not got to the bottom of it yet, and niicsl gel to 
the Ix'tlom sonudiow. So I .saiil : 

“ Maven’t you (j?fy children, Mr. Peggotty ? ” 

“ No, master,” he aiiLiWcred, with a short laugh. 
“ I'm a bachelilore. ” 

“ A bach (lor !” I said, astonished. “ Why, who's 
that, Mr. Peggotly?” Pointing to the person in 
the apron who was knitting, 

“ 'riiat's Missis Gununidge,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ Gunuuidge, Mr. Pegsfoity?” 

Hut at this point P<\ggotty — I mc'an my own 
peculiar Peggotty — maiie such impressive motions to 
me not to ask any more que.slions, that I could only 
sit and look at all the sil(‘nl company, until it was 
time to go to bed. 'I'hen, in the privacy of ^nv own 
littlt? cabin, she informed nut iliat Ham and Ein'Iy 
were an orplian nephew and niece, W'hom my host 
had at different limes adopted in thetr childhood, 


when they were left destitute ; and that Mrs. Gum- 
midge was the widow of his partner in a boat, who 
had died very poor. He was but a poor man him- 
self, said l^tggotty, but as good as gold and as true 
as steel — tliose w'ere her similes. The only subject, 
.she infomied me, on which he (;ver showed a violent 
temper or swore an oath, was this generosity of his ; 
and if it were ever referred to, by any one of them, 
he struck the table a heavy blow with his right hand 
(had .spilt it on one such occasion), and suore a 
dreadful oalli that he would be ''Gormed” if he 
ilidn'l cut and run for g(x>d. if it was twtT mentioned 
again. It ajjpeared, in answer to my inquiries, that 
ii<.>luidy liad the least ide.i of the etymology of this 
terrible verb passive to be gorrned ; but that they 
all regarded it as constituting a most solemn 
imj)rec.ition, 

1 was very sensible of my entertainer’s goodness, 
and listtau-d to llic woman’s going to bed in another 
little crib like mine at the opposite end of the boat, 
and to him and Ham hanging up two hammocks for 
themselves on the hooks 1 had noticed in the roof, 
in a very Iiixm'ious state of mind, enhanced by my 
being sl<*ef>y. As slumber gradually stolen upon me, 

I h(!.ird tlie wind howling out at sea and coming on 
across th(^ flat so fiercely, iIkU 1 had a lazy apiiri^luni- 
s:on of lh(' great deep rising in tlie niglit. Hut I be- 
thought myself that 1 was in a boat, atter all ; and 
that a man like Mr. Peggotly was not a bad person 
to h.iv(j on b(.»ard if anything did hcip[>eri. 

Nothing Irippened, however, wor.se than morning. 
Almost as .s{>(.)n ns it shone upon the oy.ster-shell 
frame of my mirror I was out of bed, aiul out wnlh 
lillia Km’ly, pi(‘king up stones upon tlic beach. 

“ Yuu'n* (jiiite a sailor, I suppose?” 1 said to 
Ism'ly, I don't know that I suppostxl anything of 
the kind, l:>ut 1 lelt it an act of gallantry to .say some- 
thing ; and a shining sail close to us made such a 
pr(‘ity little image ol itself, at tlie moment, in her 
bright eye, that it came into my head to s.iy this. 

“ No,” re[>lied ICm'ly, shaking her luMd, “ J’m 
afraid of the .sea.” 

“.Afraid!” 1 said, with a becoming air of bold- 
ru*ss, and looking very big at the mighty ocean, 
“/an’t!” 

“ /\li ! but it’s criK'l,” said Em’ly. “ 1 liave .seen it 
very criu*! to some ol our men. 1 have .seen it tear 
a boat as big as our house all to pieces.” 

“ I hope it wsisn't tlie boat that — — ” 

“That father was drowndtal in?” said Ern'ly. “ No, 
Not that one, I never see that boat.” 

“ him ? ” 1 asked her. 

“ Little Liii’ly shook lier head. “Not to remem- 
ber ! ” 

Here was a c(^incidencc I I immediately wa;nt into 
an exj^Ianaiion how I had never seen my own father ; 
and iiow' my mother and I had .always lived by 
ourselves in the happiest state imaginable, and lived 
so then, and always nuMiit to live so ; and how my 
father’s grave was in the churehyard near our hous<*, 
.and shaded by a tree, beneath the lioughs of which I 
had walked and heard the birds sing many a pleasant 
morning. Hut there wt?re some differences betwt^eii 
Em’ly ’s orphanhood and mine, it appeared. She 
had lost her motlicr before her father ; and w luirc her 
father’s grave was no one knew', excejJt that it was 
somewhere in the depths of the sea. 

“Besides,” .said Eni’Iy, a.s she looked about for 
shells and pebbles, “ your father was a gentleman 
and yoCiV mother is a lady ; and iny father W'as a 
fisherman and my mother was a fisherman’s daughter, 
and my uncle Dan is a fisht'rman.” 

“ Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is lie ? ” said T. 

** Lncle Dan — yonder,” ai^swcrcd Ern’ly, nodding 
at the boat-house, 
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Yes. I i«ean him. lie must be very good, 1 
should think ?“ 

“Good?" said Ern’ly. *' If I was ever to be a 
J;nly, I’d give him a sky-blue eoal witli diamond 
buttons, nankeen trousers, a red vt'lvet waistcoat, a 
cocked hat, a large gold watch, a silver pi])e, and a 
box of money." 

1 said I had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well 
deserved these treasures. I must acknowledge that 
I felt it difficult to picture him quite at his ease in 
the raiment i:>roposed for him by his grateful little 
niece, and that I was particularly doubtful of the 
policy of the cocked hat ; but 1 kept these sentiments 
lo myself. 

latlle Em‘ly had &tO]qx‘d and looked up at the sky 
in her enumeration of these articles, as if they were a 
glorious vision. We w'cnt on again, picking up 
shells and pebbles. 

“ You would like to be a lady ? " 1 said. 

Emily looked at me, and laughed and nodded 
“ yes." 

“I should like it very much. We would all be 
gentlefolks together, then. Me, ami uncle, and 
Ham, and Mrs. Giiminidge, \Vt; w'buldn’t mind 
then, wlien there come stormy weatiier. — Not for our 
own sak(\s, 1 mean. We would for the poor l\>h(*r- 
rneii’s, to lie sure, and we’d help ’em witli money 
win'u they come to any hurt." 

i'i)is seemed to nu? to Ik; a very .satisfactory, and 
tiiercfore not at all imiirobablc, i)icture. 1 expressed 
my ])]easure in the contemplation of it, and little 
Em’ly was emboldc'ned lo .say, sliyly, 

“ J )on’l you think you are afraid of the sea, now ? " 

It was ijuiet enough to rcassun; me, but I liav<i no 
doubt if I had seen a niuderatoly large \vav<; come 
tumbling in, 1 should have taken lo my lu’.eis, with 
an aw till recol)(;ction of licr drowned n lalions. 
Ihawever, I .sai<i “No." and 1 added, “You don’t 
.s<-em t«> l)e, either, though you say yrui are;" — for 
; )ie was walking mucli too near tin.' br ink of a sort of 
oid jeiiv or wo<.Kit;n causeway \\t; had strolled upon, 
and 1 w'as afraid of her falling twer. 

“ iin not afraid in this way." said little lim’ly. 
“ Put 1 wake when it blows, and irtanblt* to think of 
I’nelt; Dan and Ham, and believe 1 ht;ar 'em crying 
out for luip. diiat's why 1 should like so much lo 
Ik* a. lady. l">ut I'm not .afraid in this way. Not a 
bit. Look here ! " 

She started from my side, and ran along a jagged 
limber which j>rotruded from the i>lace wa; stood 
iij>on, and overhung llie dee]» water at some height, 
without the least dehaice. 'Hie incident i.s so im- 
pressed on my remembra.m;e, that if 1 were a 
draughtsman 1 could draw its form here, I dare say, 
accurately as it was tlial day, and little Em’ly sjiring- 
ing forward to her destruction (as it appeanai to me), 
with a look that 1 have never forgotten, directed far 
out to sen. 

'J'lie light, bold, faitlering little, figure turned and 
came back .safe to me, and I soon laugl)c;d at my 
fears, and at the cry I had uttered ; fruitlessly in any 
case, for there was no one n(:ar. Hut there have 
liecn limes since, in my manhood, many times there 
liave bc<.'n, when I have ihouglil, Is it po5;sible. 
among the possibilities of hidden things, that in the 
sudden nishness of the child and her wild look so far 
off, there was any merciful attraction of her into 
danger, any templing her towards him permitted f>n 
the part of her dead father, that her life might have a 
chance of ending that day ? 'fhertHias b^-en a linu; 
since when I have wondered whether, if the life 
1 ) 0 fore her could have been revealed to me at a 
glance, and so revealed as that a child could fully 
comprehend it, and if her preservation could have 
depended on a motion of my hand, I ought to 


liave held it tip to save her. There has been a lime 
since — I do not say it lasted long, but it b'as bt'cn — 
when 1 have asked myself the question, w'ouUl it 
have been better for little Em’iy to have liad tlu^ 
Walters cIo.se above her head that morning in. my 
sight ; and when I have answered Yes, it would have 
been. 

'Hiis may be pvumriLure. I have .set it down loo 
soon, pcrliaps. Hut let it stand. 

\Vc .strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves w'ith 
things lliat we thought curious, ami pul .some 
stranded starfish carefully liack into the writer — 1 
hardly know enough of the nice at thi.^ nunnent to bi; 
tpiile certain wliether they had reason U) feel ol)liged 
to us for doing .so, or the rcviTst* — :uu.l then made, 
our way home to Mr. Heggv>Uy’s dwelling. We 
stopped uiuier the lee of thi; lobster- oiUhou.s(* Ut 
exchange an innocent ki.ss, and went in lo breakfast 
glowing with bcallh ami pleasure, 

“Like two young mavishes," Mr. Peggotty said. 

I knew tins nu'ant, in our local dialect, like two young 
thruslies, ami ri'ceived it as a compliment. 

Of course 1 was in love with little luu’ly. I am 
sure 1 h)ved that baby quite as truly, ([uite as, 
te.nderly. witli greater purity and more, disinterested- 
imss. than can enter into the best love of a latfr ume 
of life, high and ennobling a.s it is. I ;ini sun* iny 
fancy raised U]i something round liiat blue-eyial miu; 
of a child, wliic’n i;ihen;ahsed, and made, a very 
angel of her. If, any sunny formioon, she Ii.ad 
.spread a littl<' ]>air of wings, ami flown away before 
my eyes, i don't lliink I .should have regarded it as 
much move than J had had reason to ('.\j)e(‘(. 

We n.sed to walk about Ihat dim old flat at Yar- 
mouth in a loving manner, houns ami hours. 'I’lur 
days s])orte<.l by us, as if 'I'iine bad not grown iq> 
bims(‘lf vet, but were a child too, ami always at play. 

I told Liu’ly I adored her, and that unless .she con- 
fessed .she adored nu; I .should be reduced lo the 
neces.dty of killing myself with a .sword. She .said 
slie. did, and 1 have no doubt she did. 

A.s le) any sense of inefjuality, or youtli fulness, or 
imhv.-r dillieultyin our way, little Lm’ly and I had no 
such trouble, Ijecaiise we bad no future. We rnad»‘ 
no more provision for grriwing older, tlian we did for 
growing yonng(;r. We wen* tin* admiration of Mrs. 
Gmnmidge and Peggotty, who used to wliisper of an 
cv<*ning wIh'II we sat lovingly, on our littlf; Ifxker 
.side by side, “Lor! wasn't it i.»eautifnl ! " Mr. 
IVggotty .smiled at u.s from behind hi.s pipe, and 
Ham grinned all the evening and did nothing el.se. 
U'ht;y had .something of the sort of pleasiin; in us, 1 
.supiKise, that they might havK; liad in a pretty toy, or 
a pocket model of the GoKisseuni. 

1 .soon found out that Mrs. tiurnmidgt; did not 
aKvays make her.s(*lf so agreeable as she might li.ave 
been expected to do, under llie eiix ii instances of her 
residenct; with Mr. Peggolty. Mrs. Gummitlg«;*.s was 
rather a fretful disposition, .oul sho vvhini(.)ercd mort; 
.someinnes than was cornforlaide fur oilier jiariies in 
.so .small an establishment. I was v('ry sorry for her ; 
l)Ut there were moments when it would have b(;en 
more agreeabk*, 1 thouglit, if Mrs. (iiimmidge had 
had a eonvi:ni(;nl ap;irtmenl of her own to retire to, 
and had .slopped ilu;re until iu*r spiril.s revived. 

Mr. I^eggotly went occasionally to a public liou.se 
calh'd ’Hit' VV’iiling Mind. I discovered this, by his 
being oat on tlie second or tliirrl evening of our vi.sit, 
and i)y Mrf;. ( iuinmidge's looking up at the; Dutch 
cl(.»ek, between eiglil and nine, and saying lie wa.s 
thery, and that, ubaf. was more, slie had known in 
the moaiing In; would go then;. 

Mrs. Tb.immi(lg<; liad been in a low .state all day, 
and had fiurst into tears in the forenoon, when the 
firg smoked,^ “ 1 am a lone lorn creelur'/ were Mrs, 
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Gumniidgc's words, when that unpleasant occurrence 
took place, “aiici every think goes contrairy with 
me." 

*‘Oh, it’ll soon leave off," said Peggotty — I again 
mean our Peggolty — '^uid besides, you know, its 
not more disagreeable to vou than to us." 

“1 feel it more," said Mrs. Gunimidge. 

It wvas a very cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. 
Mrs. Gnnunidge’s in-culiar corner of the fireside 
set'ined to me to be the wannest atid snuggest in the 
place, as her chair wa.s certainly the easiest, but it 
didn't suit her that day at all. She W'as constantly 
complaining of tlie cold, atid of its occasioning a 
visitation in lier back which she called “the creeps." 
At last she shed tears on that subject, and said again 
that she was " a lone lorn cretitur’ and cverythink 
went contrairy walh her." 

“ It i.s certainly very cold," .said Teggotty. Every- 
body must feel it so." 

“I feel it more than other people/’ said Mrs. 
Gum midge. 

So at dinner; when Mrs. Gunimidge was always 
helped immediaK^ly after me, to whom the iirefcrence 
\va.s given as a visitor of distinction, 'rhe fish were 
small and bony, and the yjotatoes were a little burnt. 
We all acknowledged tliat we felt this .something of a 
clisappointmeut ; but Mrs. Gummidge said .she felt it 
more than we did, anti shed tear.s again, and made 
that former declaraliun with great liitterness. 

Accordingly, vHien Mr. IViggotty canu^ lionie about 
nine o’clock, this unfortunate Mrs. Gummidgt^ was 
knitting in her corner, in a very wretched and mis(‘r- 
able condition. IN'ggotty had been working cheer- 
fully. Ham had been patching up a great pair of 
W'aterboots ; atid I, witli little Ism’iy by my side, had 
been reading to them. Mrs. Gummidge had never 
made any other n^mark tlian a forlorn sigh, and had 
never rai-sed her eyes since it'a. 

*'Well, Matos," .said Mr. Peggolty, taking his 
scat, " and how are you ? " 

We all saitl .something, or looketl something, to 
welcome him, excejit Mrs. Gummidge, who only 
shcxik her head over lu;r knitting. 

“Whal'.s amiss?" said Mr. I’eggotty, with a clap 
of his hands. “ Cdieer up, old Mawtiier!" (Mr. 
Peggolly nu'ant old girl.) ^ 

Kirs. Gunimidge did not appear m be able to cheer 
up. She look out an old black silk handkerchief and 
wiped her eyes ; but instead of putting it in her 
pocket, kept it out, and w'iyied them again, and still 
kept it out, ready fur us<‘. , 

What’s amis.s, dame !" said Mr. Peggotty. 

" Nothing," returned Mrs. Giiminidgc. "You've 
come from The Willing Mind, D.in’l?" 

" WJiy y(‘S, I’ve took a short spell at The Willing 
Mind lo'-night," said Mr. Peggotty. 

" I’m sorry I should drive you there," said Mrs. 
Gummidge. 

"Drive! I don't want no driving," returned Mr. 
Peggotty with an lionesl laugh, "I only go too 
ready." 

"Very ready," said Mrs, Gummidge, sliaking her 
head, and wiping her eyes. "Yes, yes, very ready. 
I am *;ori 7 it should be along of me that you’re so 
ready." 

" Along o’ you! It an’t along o' you !" said Mr. 
Peggotty. " Don’t ye believe .a bit on it." 

" Yes, yes, it is," cried Mrs. Gummitlge. " 1 know 
what I am. 1 know' that 1 am a lone lorn ereetur’, 
and not only that cverythink goes contrairy with me, 
but that 1 go contrairy with everybody. Yes, ycf.., I 
feel more than othof tlc»» ^ show itLinore. 

It’s my misfortun*." 

I really couldn’t help thinking, as 1 sat taking in 

m this, that the misfortune extended to^some other 


members of that family besides Mrs. Gummidge. 
Put Mr. Peggotty made no such retort, only answer- 
ing with another entreaty to Mrs. Gummidge to cheer 
up. 

" I an't what I could wi.sh myself to be." .said Mrs. 
Gummidge. ‘ ' I am far from it. 1 know what I am. 
My troubles has made me contrairy. I feel my 
troubles, and they make me contrairy. I wish 1 
didn't feel 'em, but I do. 1 wisli 1 could be hardened 
to 'em, but I an't. I make the house uncomfortable. 
I, don’t wonder at it. I’ve made your sister so all 
day. and Master Davy." 

ficre I was suddenly melted, and roared out, "No, 
you haven’t, Mrs, Gummidge," in great mental 
distrc.ss. 

" It’s far from right that I should do it," said Mrs. 
Gummidge. " It an’t a fit return. I had better go 
into tli(‘ house and die. I am a lone lorn crt!etur’, 
and had much belter not make myself contr;iiry here-. 
If thinks must go contrairy witli me, and I nuist go 
contrairy inyst^lf, let met go contrairy in my jjarisli. 
Dan'J, I'd better go into the liou.se, and die and be 
a ritldance ! " 

Mrs. Gummidge retired with these words, and 
betook lierself to bed. When slie was gone, Mr. 
Peggotty, who liad not exliibited a trace of any 
feeling but the prufoiitulest sympathy, looked round 
upon us, and nodding his head with a lively exfires- 
sion of that sentiment still animating his face, said in 
a whisper : 

"She’.s been thinking of the old ’un I ’’ 

1 did not quite understand what old one Mrs. 
Gummidge was .supposed to liave fixed her miml 
upon, until Peggotty, on seeing me to lierl, c.xjdained 
that it wa.s tl»e late Mr. Gummidge; and that her 
brother always took llial for a ri'caaved truth on such 
occasions, aiul that it always had a moving effect 
upon him. Some liint^ after he was in )iis hammock 
that niglit, I lieard him myself rejieat to Ham, 
" I’oor thing ! She’s been thinking of the old ’un 1 " 
And vvhenever Mrs. Gummidge was overcome in a 
similar manner during the remainder of our stay 
(which Iiappened soiiut few times), he always said tin; 
same thing in cxtemuilion of lh(‘ eireiirnstance, and 
always with ilie lendiaest commiseration. 

So the fortnight .slijijied away, varied by nothing 
but the variation of the tide, which altered Mr. 

times of going out and coming in, and 
altered Ham’s engagements also. When tlie latter 
was unemployed, he .sometimes w'alked witli us to 
show us the boats and ships, and once or twice he 
took us for a rows I don’t know why one slight sia 
of impressions .should be more particularly associated 
with a ])lace than another, though i believe this 
obtains w ith most peoide, in reference especially to 
the associations of their childhood, 1 never hear the 
name, or read the name, of Yarmouth, but I am 
reminded of a certain Sunday morning on the beach, 
the bells ringing for church, little Em'ly leaning on 
my shoulder, Ham lazily dropping stones into the 
water, and the sun, away at sea. just breaking 
through the heavy mist, and showing us the shij^s, 
like their own shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore up 
again.st tlie separation from Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. 
Cmni midge, but rny agony of mind at leaving little 
Em’ly was piercing. We went arm-in-arm to the 
public-house w'Iktc thecarrit'r [)nt up, and I iiromisird, 
on the road, to wiite to her. (I redeemed that 
]iromi.se uflerwards, in characters larger than those 
ill which apartments are usually announced in manu- 
script, as being to let.) We were greatly overcome 
at parting ; and if ever, in my life, 1 have had a void 
made in my heart. I had one made tliat day. 

Now-, all the time I had been on my visit, I had 
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been ungfrateful to my ho^e again, and had thought 
little or nothing about it. But I was no sooner 
turned towards it, than niy reproachful young con- 
science seemed to point that w'ay with a steady linger ; 
and 1 felt, all the more for the sinking of my spirits, 
that it was my nest, and that my mother was my 
comforter and friend. 

This gained upon me as we went along ; so that 
the nearer we drew, and the more familiar the objects 
became that \ve passed, the more excited I was to 
get there, and to run into her arms. But Peggotty, 
instead of sliaring in these transports, tried to clieck 
them (thpiigh very kindly), and looked confused and 
out of sorts. 

Blahderstone Rookery would come, liowever, in 
spile of her, when the carrier's horse pleased — and 
did. How well I recollect it, on a cold grey after- 
noon, with a dull sky, threatening rain ! 

'I'he door opened, and 1 looked, half laughing and 
half crying in my pleasant agitation, for my mother. 
It was not slie, but a strange servant. 

“Why, Peggotty I " I said, ruefully, “isn't she 
come home ? " 

“ Yes, yes, Master Davy," said Peggotty. “ She’s 
come home. Wait a l»il, Master Davy, and I'll — 
Dl tell you sonietliing.” 

Between her agitation, and her natural awkward- 
ness in getting out of tlu' cart, Peggotty w'as making 
ii most (\\traordin,ary fesl{)on of herself, hut I felt tfio 
Ijhink and strange t<.> tell her so. When siie had got 
down, slie took me by the hand ; led i7ie, wondering, 
into the kitchen ; and shut the door. 

“Peggotty!" .said I, quite frightened. “What's 
the matter?" 

“ Nothing's the matter, bless you, Master Davy 
dear ! " she answered, assuming an air of spriglit- 
li ness. 

“ Something's the matter, Pin sun*. Where's 
mamma ? ’’ 

“Where's mamma, Master Davy?" repeated 
Peggot ty. 

“ Vcs. Why hasn't she come out to the gate, and 
what have wo come in here for? Oh, Peggotty 1 " 
My eyes w'ere fall, and 1 felt as if 1 were going to 
tumble down, 

“ Bless the precious boy ! " cried Peggotty, taking 
h(»]d of me. *' What is it ? .Si)eak, my pet ! " 

“ Not dead, loo ! Oh, slab's not dead, Peggotty?" 

P'‘'ggi^By criiul out No ! watli an asionisliing volume 
of voice ; and then sat down, and began to pant, 
and said 1 had given her a turn. 

1 gave her a hug to take away the turn, or to give 
her another turn in the rigiit direction, and then 
stood before her, looking at lie^r in anxious in(|uiry^ 

“ You sec, dear, 1 sliould have told you before 
now," said Peggotty, “but I hadn't an opportunity. 
1 ought to have made it, perhaps, but 1 couldn't 
azackly " — that was always tlu*. subslitnUi for exactly^ 
in l\*ggotty‘s militia of w^ords — “ bring rriy mind 
to it." 

“ Go on, Peggotty," said I, more frightened than 
before. 

“ Master Davy," said Peggotty, untying her bonnet 
willi a shaking hand, and speaking in a breathless 
sort of way. “ What do you think ? You have got 
a Pa ! " 

I trembled, and turned white. Something— T don’t 
know' what, or how — connected with the grave in the 
churchyard, and the raising of the dead, seemed to 
strike me like an unwholesome w'ind, 

“ A nenv one," said Peggotty. 

“ A new one? " I repeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallowing 
something that was very hard, and, putting out her 
hand, said ; 


*' Come and see him." 

" I don’t want to see him." 

— “ And your mamma," said Peggotty. 

I ceased to drviw back, and we went straight to the 
best parlour, where she left me. On one side of the 
fire, sat rny mother; on the other, Mr. Murdstone. 
My mother dropped her work, and arose hurriedly, 
but timidly I thf^U'v^ht. 

“ N<7w, Clar'i my dear." said Mr. Murdstone. 
“ Recollect ! controul yourself, alwaiys controul your- 
self 1 Davy boy, how do you do ? " 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of suspKinse, 
I went and kissed my mother : she kissed me, patted 
me gently on the shou)d(T, and sat down again to 
her work. I could not look at her, I could not look 
at him, 1 knew quite well that he w'as looking at ns 
both ; and 1 turned to the window and looked out 
there at some shruVis that were drooping their heads 
in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep aw'ay, 1 crept up-stairs. 
My old de.-ir bedroom was changed, and I was to lie 
a long way off. 1 ramblcai down-stairs to find any- 
thing that was like itself, so alt(‘red it all .seemed ; 
and rc>arm.al into the y.ird. 1 very soon started back 
from tliere, for the em].>ty clog- kennel was filled up 
with a great d(jg — deep-mouthed and black-haired 
like Him — and ht^ was very angry at tlie sight of me, 
and sprang out to get at me. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1 FALL INrO DLSGUACF,. 

Jr the room to which niy bc'd was removed were, a 
sentient thing that conld give eviilence, I might 
appe.il to it at this day — w)io .sleeps there now', I 
wonder !— to bear w itness for me wliat a heavy heart 
I carried to it. I w'enl up lliere, hearing the dog in 
the yard bark aftc'r imj all iht* way wliiie 1 climlied 
the stairs ; and, looking as blank and strange upon 
tlie room as th(7 room lookaal upon me, .sat down 
with my small liaiids crossed, and thought. 

1. thought of tlie oddest things. C>I the shape of 
the room. o( the Cracks in tlu.; ceiling, of th(‘ jiapiu’ 
on the wail, of tlie tlaws in ifn* wintluw-glass making 
ripples and diiigdes on thii prospect, of tlie washing- 
.stand being ricketty on its thnre legs, and having a 
discontented something al:>out it, w'liich remindt'd 
me of Mrs. GummiTlge under the innuence of tlie 
old one. 1 w.is crying ail tlie lime, but, excc'pt tliat 
1 W'as conscious of being cold and d<‘j«^cled, 1 am 
sure 1 never thouglU wiiy J crit^d. At last in my 
desolation 1 began to consider that I was dreadfully 
in love with little Ism’ly, and had been torn away 
from her to come here wlicre no one si'cmed to W'ant 
me, or to care about me, half as rnucli as slie did. 
This rnade .such a very riiis<7rable piece of business of 
it, that I rolled myself up in a corner of the counter- 
pane, and cried myself to .sleep. 

I was aw'aken(‘d by somebody saying “Here he 
is ! " and uncovering my hot head. My mother and 
Peggotty had come to look for rnc, and it was one of 
them w'ho had done it. 

“ D.avy," .said my mother. “ What’s the matter?" 

I thought it W'as very .st.mnge that .she should ask 
me, and answ'cred, “ Nothing." 1 turned over on 
my face, J recollect, to hide my Iremlding lip, whicli 
an.^‘ered her w'ith greater irutli. 

“ D§vy," said niy niolhcr. “ Davy, my child 1 " 

J danr .say no words she could have uttered would 
have affected me .so much, then, as her calling me her 
child. 1 my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed 
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her from me with my hand, when she w'ould have 
raised me up. 

“ is your doing, I'eggotty, you cruel thing! ” 
said my mother. ‘ ' I have no doubt at all about it. 
How can you reconcile it to your conscience, I w'on- 
Clcr, to j)rejudice my own boy against me, or against 
anyl)ody who is dear to me ? What do you mean 
by it, Peggotty ? ’’ 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, and 
only answered, in a sort of xxiraphrase of tlie grace i 
usually rep<:ated after dinner, “Lord forgi-.e you, 
Airs. CopinTfield, and for what you have .said this 
minute, iM;iy you never be truly sorry ! “ 

“It's ctioiigh to distract rue,” cried my mother. 
**ln my honeymoon, too, vvluai my most itivelerale 
enefny might relent, one would think, and not envy 
me a little* peace of' mind and happiness. Lavy, ycju 
naughty hoy ! Peggotty, you savage creature ! Oh, 
dear me I " cried iny motlier, turning from one of us 
to the other, in her jiettish, wilful manner. “ VVdiat a 
troubk‘some world this is, wJu?n one has the most 
right to expect it to be as agreeabhi as possilde !” 

I felt the touch of a hand tlial I knew was rndther 
hers nor JV*ggotty s, and slipped to my ft.vt at the 
bed-side'. It was Air. Murdslone’s hand, and lie kei)t 
it on my arm as he said : 

“Wliai's iliis ? Clara, my love, have you for- 
gotten '('-■"Pirmness, rny dear ! " 

“ J atii very sorrv, Isdward,” said my mother, 
meant to be veiy good, but 1 am so uncoiii- 
fortabie." 

" Indeed ! ” he answ^ered. “ That’s a bad hearing, 
so soon, ( 'lara." 

“ 1 say ii's very h.ard T should be made so now.’* 
relumed my mother, pouting ; “ ami it is -vt:ry hard 
— isn’t it ? ” 

lie drew lier to him, wliispered in her ear, and 
kissed h(‘r. ] knew as wt'll, vvlitai I .saw my mother’s 

head lean down npon his slioulcler, and her arm 
touch his neck — I knew as wttll that he could inouhl 
her pliant nature into any form he cliosc, as 1 know, 
now', that lie did it, 

“ Go you below, *my love,” said Air. ATurdstone. 

“ David and I will come down, together. My friend,” 
turning a darkening fact* on I'oggoity, when he had 
watched my motlier out, and (lispiissed Iut with a 
nod and a smile: “do you know your mistress’s 
name?” 

“ vShe has been my mistress a long time, sir,” 
answered Peggr.tiy. “ I might to it.” 

“That's true,” he ansvven-d. “Hut I thought I 
heard you, as 1 came uji stairs, addrisss Iu‘r by a name 
that is not Ikts. Slie has taken mine, you know. 
Will yoti remember that ? ” 

Reggotty, with some uneasy glances at me, cairt- 
sied lierself ont of the room without rt'jdying ; 
seeing, I suppose, that she w.as expecieil to go, ami 
had m> excuse for rtanaining. W’luai we two were 
left alone, he shut tlie door, and silling on a hair, 
and liolding me standing before him, looked steadily 
into my eyes. I felt my own attracted, no less 
steadily, to his. As I recall our being ojiposc’d thus, 
face to face, 1 seem again to hear my lieart beat fast 
and high. 

“ David,” he said, making his lips thin, by pressing 
them together, “if I have an (.>l)stinate horse or tlog 
to deal with, what do you think I do?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

I beat him.” 

T liad answered in a kind of brealliless wlii.sptT, but 
1 felt, in my silence, tliat my breath was sliorter nUw. 

“ I make him wince, and smart. I say to rtivself, 

* I'll conquer that felUiw ; ' and if it were to cost him 
all iVic blood be had, I should do it. What is that 
upon your face ? ” 


“ Dirt,” I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as i. 
But if he had asked the question twenty times, each 
time with twenty blows, 1 believe my baby heart 
would have burst before I would have told him so. 

“ You have a good deal of intelligence for a little 
fellow,” he said, with a grave smile that belonged to 
him, “and you understood me very well, 1 see. 
Wash that face, sir, and come down with, me.” 

He pointed to the w'ashing-stand, which I had 
made out to be like Airs. Gummidge, and motioned 
me with his head to obey him directly. I had little 
doubt then, and I have less doubt now, that he would 
liave knocked me down without the least compunc- 
tion, if I had hesitated. 

“Clara, my dear,” he said, when I liad done his 
bidding, and he walked me into the parlour, w'itli liis 
hand still on my arm ; “ you will not be made un- 
comfortable any more, I Itope. We shall .soon hh- 
prove our yoiitliful humours.” 

God hcl]; me, 1 might have been improved for niy 
wliole life, 1 might have been made another creature 
perhajes, for life, by a kind w'ord at that sca.son. A 
word of encourngement and e.\planaii()n, of pity for 
my cliildisli ignoranct', of welcome home, of reassnr- 
ajice to me that it 'iiu/s home, might have made me 
dutiful to Itiin in my lii;arl lieiiceforth, instead of in 
my liypucritical and might have made me 

respect instead of hate him. 1 thought iny motht;r 
was sorry to see me standing in Uk‘ room so scared 
and strange, and that, presently, whe-n J stole to a 
chair, slie followed me with her eyes more sorrow- 
fully still — nn nsing, pcrliaps, some freedom in rny 
('liildish tread — but tin*, word was not .spoken, and 
th(r time for it was gone. 

We (lined altmc, w'c three toginlier. He seemed to 
be very fond of rny mother— I am afraid 1 liked him 
none the bettia* for that — and she was very fond of 
him. 1 gatluuod from what tht-y said, that an elder 
sister of Ins was coming to stay with them, and llial 
.slie wa.s expected tliat evt'ning. I am not certain 
whether 1 found out tlien or afterwards, dial, w ithout 
being actively concerned in any business, he had 
some .sliarc in, or some annual chargt* ujiOTt the 
Xa'ohts of, a w ine-meiehant’s house in London, wiilt 
which Ills family had been connected from bis gn.^at 
graiKlfallier’.s lime, and in which his sister had a 
similar interest ; but 1 may mention it in this placa:, 
vvhether or no. 

.After dinner, w’hen we were sitting by tlie fin*, and 
1 w.»s nu-'ditaling an escapt; to Beggotty without 
basing the hardihoofi to slip away, lest it shouhl 
offend tlie master of the house, a coach drove up to 
the gardem-gate, and lie went out to receive tlie 
visitor. My mother followed him. I was timidly 
following her, when .she turned round at the parlour- 
door, in the dusk, and taking me in lier embrace as 
she had been used to do, w'his])ered nu' to love my 
new father and be obcditaii to him. She did this 
liurriedly and secretly, as if it w'ere wrong, but ten- 
derly ; and, lauting out her hand behind her, held 
mine in it, until w e came near to where he was stand- 
ing in tlie garden, where she let mine go, and drew 
htTS throngli his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a 
gloomy-looking lady she was ; dark, like her brother, 
whom she greatly resembled in face and voice; and 
with V(M*y heavy eyebrow's, nearly meeting over her 
large n()se, as if, being disabled by the wrongs of her 
sex from X'caring whiskers, slie had carried them to 
that account. She brought with her two uncornpro- 
inising hard black bo.\'es, with her initials on the lids 
in hard brass nails. When she paid the coachman 
.she look her money out of a hard steel purse, and 
she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung 
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upon her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like a cried my mother, *' and it’s very .well for you to talk 
bite. I had never, at that time, seen such a metallic about iirmness, but you wouldn't like it yourself.*’ 
lady altogether as Mis.s Murdstone was. Firmnc.ss, I may observe, was the grand quality on 

She was brought into die parlour with many tokens which both Mr. and Miss Murdstone took their stand, 
of welcome, and there formally recognized my mother However I miglit have expressed my comprehension 
as a new and near relation, I'hen she looked at me, of it at that time, if 1 'rid been called uiion, I never- 


and said : 

" Is that your boy, sister-in-law ? " 

Afy mother acknowledged me. 

‘‘Generally speaking,” said Miss Murdstone, “1 
don’t like boys. How d’ye do, boy ? ” 

Under these eneouraging circumstances, I replied 
that 1 was very well, aiifl tliat 1 hoped she v.\as the 
same ; with sueli an indifferent grace, that Miss 
Murdstone dispo.sed of me in two words : 

“ Wants manner ! ” 

Having uttered which with great distinctness, she 
begged liic favour of being sliown to her room, which 
became to me from that time fortli a place of awe and 
dread, wherein the two black boxes were never seen 
open or known to be left unlocked, and where (for 1 
peeped in once or twice when sh(' was out) numerous 
little steel fetters and rivads, with which’ Miss Murrl- 
stone emhellished Iiersclf wlaai slje w.is dress(.‘(l. 
generally hung upon the looking-gla.ss in formidable 
array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come for 
good, and had no intention of evaa* going again. She 
began to “ helji " my motla'r next morning, and was 
in and out of the 5Uore-clo.set all day, patting things 
lei rights, and making havoc in tln! old arrangtaiKMifs. 
Alnio.st the first remarkabU' thing I observeil in Miss 
Murdstone was, her being constantly haunbal by a 
si'spitaon that the servants liad a man scan trUal some- 
where on the jinmiises. I’nder tlie influence of tin's 
tielnsion, she dived into tlu.* coal-ci'llar at the most 
untimely hours, and scarcely ever Oj)emMl tlie door of 

dark cupboard without clapping it too again, in the 
belji'f that .she had got liim. 

TlKiugh tliere was notfii.ig very airy about Miss 
Munlstone, she was a pra fect Lark in iioint of getting 
u]> Slie was uj) (and, as 1 believe to this hour, 
looking for tliat man) before nnybr.xly in the liouse 
was stirring. IVggoily gave it ;is her Ofiinion tliat 
she even slept with one eye open ; but I could not 
concur in this idtri ; for I tried it rny.self after lusiring 
the suggestion Ihiown out, and found it couhlu’t be 
d(jne. 

On Uie very first morning after lier arrival she was 
up and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When my 
niotljcr came down to hre.ikrasl and w.as going to 
luaktr tlu? tea, Mi.ss Murdstone gave her a kind <d* 
jx'ck on tlie check, which was her nearest approach 
to a ki^s, and said : 

“ Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you 
know, to relieve you of all the troubk; I can. You’re 
nuiel) too pretty and thoughtless” — my motlicr 
bliu^lied but laughed, and seemed not to tlisliko this 
character — ‘'to .liave any duties impo?^t‘d uj)on you 
that can be* undertaken by me. If you'll be so g«.>od 
as give me your keys, niy dear, I’ll attend to all this 
son of thing in future." 

f'roni that time, Miss Murdstone ke]>t the keys in 
her own little jail all day, and under her pillow all 
night, and my mother liad no more to do with them 
than I had. 

My mother did not suffer her aiuliority to pass 
from her without a shadow of juolesl. One night 
wlien Miss .^Murdstone had been develop>ing certain 
household plans to her brother, of which he .signified 
hi.s approbation, my mother .suddenly began to cry, 
and said she thought she might have bt?en consulted. 

'* Clara 1 ” said Afr. Murdstone sternly. “ Clara I 
I wonder at you.” 

“Oh, it’s very well to say you wonder, Edward ! ” 


theless did cit'arlv comprehend in my own way, that 
it was another name for tyranny ; and for a certain 
gloomy, arrogant, devil’s humour, that wa.s in them 
both. The creeil, as I should state it now, was this. 
Mr. Murdstone was firm ; nolKidy in lus world was 
to be so firm as Mr. Murdstone ; nobo<ly else in his 
world was to be firm at all, for everybody was to lie 
bent to his firmne.ss. Mi.ss Murdstone was an ex- 
cejition. .Slie miglit be firm, but only l)V relationship, 
and in an inferior and tributary degree. My mother 
was another excojition. She might be firm, and 
must l.*e ; but only in be.iring their firmness, and 
firmly believing there was no other firmness upon 
earth, 

“ Its very hard,” .said my mother, ” that in my 
own house— — ” 

“ d/r mvn lioiisc?” re])ealed Mr. Murdstone, 
“ C lara I ” 

“ Our own house, I mean,” faltered my niolh(‘r, 
evidently friglitened — “ I hop(‘ you must know what 
I mean, iulward — it's very hard that in ivur own 
house I may not have* a word to say about domc.stic 
matters. T am .sure J rnanaged very well befow? we 
were married. 'There's evida'uce,” said my mother 
.sobbing ; ‘Lisk iVggottyif J didn't do very well w hen 
1 wasn't interfi.Ted witli !” 

“ Ivhvard," .said Mi.ss Murdstone, “ let lluae Ije 
an end of this. ] go to-morrow. " 

" Jane Murdsteme,” said her brotluT, “ b(* siKmi. ! 
HoW' dan* you to insinuate that yon dc.in't know my 
cli.aracter better than your words imply?” 

" 1 am sure,” my poor mother went on at a grievous 
di-sadvantag.e, and watli many tears, " 1 don't want 
anybody to go. 1 sliould l>e very miserable and im- 
hajipy if anybody W'as to go. I dem’t ask rruich. I 
am not unreasonable. J only want to be comulfcd 
sonu“times. J am very much iibliged to anybody vvh(3 
assists m<‘, and 1 only want to be t:onsulted as a mere 
ffirrn, s(;nu;timcs. J thought you weic plcaserl, om c, 
with my being ;i mile )nexj>i?rienccd and girlish, 
Isdvvard — I am sure you said so — lait you seem to 
hate me for it now, y<»u are so sev(;re.” 

" Ldward,” said \Iiss Murdstone, again, "let there 
be an end of tiii.s. I lo-rnonow. ” 

" Jane Murdstone,” tluindcred Mr. Murd?.toiu\ 

" Will you be. silent ? ] Icjw' dare you ? ” 

Miss Miirdstoiu' made a jail-delivery of her pocket - 
luindkerchief, and heUl it befon' her eyes. 

"(.’lara,” h<* continued, looking at my mother, 

“ you surprise, me ! You astound me I Yes, 1 liad a 
satisfaction in the llionght of marrying an inexperi- 
enced ar^I artl(?ss person, and forming her cluiractiT, 
and infusing into it some amount of that firmness and 
decision of which it .stootl in need. Hut when Jane 
'MurTlsnone is kind enough to conu? to my assistance 
in this (.*ndeavour, and to assume, for my sake, a con- 
dition something like a housc.keeper s, and wJicn .she 
meets with a ba.S(? return— — ” 

"Oh, ]iray. pray, lulward.” cried my mother, 

" don’t accuse me of being ungrateful. I am sure 1 
am not ungrateful. No om? ever saicl I was before. 

I have many faults, but not that. Oh, don't my 
dear ! ” 

"When Jane Murdstone meets, I say,” lie went 
on, after waiting until my niotlier was silent, " with 
a base return, that feeling of mine is chilled and 
altered.” 

" Don’t, rnyi^ovc, say that ! ” implored my mother 
very piteou.sly. “Oh, don’t, h’dw'ard '! ! can’t bear 
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to hear Whatever I am, I am afTectionate. I know 
I am affectionate. I woiikln’t .say it, if I wasn't 
certain that I am. Ask i^eggotty, I am sure she'll 
tell you I'm affectionute.” 

•*7’here is no extent of mere weakness, Clara/' 
.said Mr. Murdstone in rc|»ly, “ tliat can have the 
least wx'ight with me. You lose breath." 

''Pray let us be friends," said my mother, "I 
couldn't live under coldness or unkindness. I am so 
.sorry. I have a great many defects, I know, and it's 
very good of you, Edward, with your strength of 
mind, to endeavour to correct them for rne. Jane, I 
don’t object to anything. I should be quite broken- 
hearted if you thought of leaving " My mother 

was too much overcome to go on. 

"Jane Murdstone," said Mr. Murdstone to his 
sister, "any liarsh words between us are, 1 liope, 
uncommon. It is not iny fault that so unusual an 
occurrence has taken ])Iace tonight. 1 was betrayed 
into it by another. Nk>r is it your fault. You were 
betrayed into it by another. lA*t us both try to 
forget it. And as this," lie added, after these mag- 
nanimous words, "is not a fit scene for the boy — 
Xkivid, go to Vied ! " 

I could liardiy find the door,” through the tears 
tliat stood in iny (yes. 1 was so sorry for my 
mother's distress ; but I groped niy way out, and 
groped niy way up to my room in the dark, without 
t?ven having the lieart to sav good-night to Peggotty, 
or to get a candh‘ from her. When lier coming up 
to look for me, an liour or so aft(-rwards, awoke me, 
.she said that my motluT had gone to lied poorly, 
and that Mr. and Miss Murd.stone v^'crc silting a lorn*. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than 
usual, I paused outside the parlour-door, on hearing 
iny mother’s voice. She was very earnestly and 
Jnmibly entreating Miss Murdstone’s pardon, which 
that lady granted, and a perfect reconciliation took 
jdacc. 1 never knew my mother afterwards to give 
an opiniofi on any niatt(*r, without first appealing to 
Miss Murdstone, or without having first ascertained 
by som<^ sure means, what Miss Murdsvonc's or>inion 
was ; and T never s.aw Miss Murdstone., when out of 
temper (site was infirm that way), inovi; her hand 
towards her bag as if .she wen* going to take out the 
keys and offer to resign lliem tomiy motlier, without 
seeing that my ruothci was in a terrible fright. 

'fhe gloomy taint licit was in the Murdstone 
blood, daiUem'd the Murdstone religion, which was 
austere and wrathfTiT. i have thonglii, since, that its 
assuming that cbaractor was a*nec(Tssary consequence 
of Mr. Murdstone's firmness, which wouldn't allow 
him to let anyliody (iff from the utmost weight of the 
fif'verest penalties he could find any excuse for. Be 
this as it may, I wodl remember the tremendous 
visag<^s vvitii wnicli we used to go to cluircli, and the 
changed air oi the place. Again the dreadcxl Sunday 
comes round, and I file into the old ptav first, like a 
guarded captive brought to a condemned •service. 
Again, Miss Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that 
looks as if it had been mad<! out of a pall, follows 
close upon mo ; then my rnothi^r ,* then her husband. 
7'here is no Peggotty noAV, as in the old time. 
Again, I listt'n to Miss Murdstone mumbling'The 
responses, and emphasising all tin’ dread \vords with 
a cruel relish. Again, I see her dark eyes roll round 
the church when she says " miserable sinners," as if 
she were calling all the congi*egation names. Again, 

I catch rare glimpses of my mother, moving her lips 
timidly betweim the two. with one of them muttering 
at each ear like low thunder. Again, 1 wond^^r with 
a sudden fear whether it is likely that our^good old 
clergyman can be wrong, and Mr. and Miss Murd- 
stone" right, and that all the angels in Heaven can be 
destroying angels. Again, if I move !t finger or relax 


a muscle of my face, Miss Murdstone pokes me with 
her prayer-book, and makes my side ache. 

Yes, and again, as we walk home, I note some 
ncigiibours looking at my mother and at me, and 
whispering. Again, as the three go on arm-in-arm , and 
I linger behind alone, I follow some of those looks, 
and wonder if my mother's step be really not so light 
as 1 have seen it, and if the gaiety of her beauty 
be really almost worried away. Again, 1 wonder 
wliether any of the neighbours call to mind, as I do, 
how we used to walk home together, she and I ; and 
I wonder stupidly about that, all the dreary, dismal 
day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my 
going to boarding-school. Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
had originated it, and my mother had of course 
agreed with them. Nothing, however, was concluded 
on the subject yet. In the meantime 1 learnt lessons 
at home. 

Shall I ever forget those lessons I They wxrc 
presided over nominally by my mother, but really by 
Mr. Murdstone and his sister, w'ho were always 
present, and found them a favourable occasion for 
giving my mother lessons in tliai miscalled firmness, 
wliich was the banc of both our lives. I believe 1 
was kept at home for that purpose. I had been 
apt cnotigh to learn, and willing enough, when niy 
mother .and 1 had lived alone togetlier. 1 can fiiintly 
nunember learning the alphabet at her knee. To 
this day, wduai I look upon the fat black letters in 
llic primer, the puzzling novelty of their shapes, and 
the easy good-nature of O and Q and S, .seem to 
present thernselvf^s again before me as they used to 
do. But tliey recall no feeling of disgust or reluc- 
tance. On the contrary, I stxun to have walked along 
a path of fiowors as far as the.* crocodile-book, and to 
liave been ch<*ercd by the gentleness of iny mother’s 
voice and manner all the way. Hut these .solemn 
lessons which succeeded those, I remember as the 
di!ath-blow at rny peace, and a grievous daily drudgery 
and misery. They were very long, very numerous, 
very hard — perfectly unintelligible, some of them, to 
me — and 1 was generally as much bewildt re<l by 
them as I believe my jioor mother was herself. 

Let me remember hot/ it used to be, and bring 
one morning back again. 

J come inic) the second-best parlour afu*r breakfast, 
with my books, and an exercise-liook, and a slate. 
My mother is riuidy for me at her WTiling-desk, but 
not half so ready as Mr. Murdstone in liki casy-chair 
by the window (though he pretends to be reading 
a book), or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my 
mother stringing steel beads. 'J'he very sight of 
these two has such an infiiience over me, lhat I 
begin to feel the words I have bc(!n at infinite pains 
to get into my head, all sliding aw^ay, and going 1 
don’t know where. 1 wonder where they go, by- 
thc-by ? 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it 
is a grammar, perliaps a history or geography. I 
take a last drowming look at the page as I give it 
into her hand, and start off aloud at a racing pace 
w'hile I have got it fresh. I trip over a word. Mr. 
Murdstone look.s up. I trip over another w^ord. 
Miss Murdstone looks up. I redden, tumble over 
lialf-a-dozen words, and stop. I think my mother 
would show me the book if she dared, but she does 
not dare, and she says softly : 

"Oh, Davy, Davy ! " 

•' Nv:)w, Clara," says Mr. Murdstone, "bo firm 
with the boy. Don't say, ' C>h, Davy, Davy 1 ' That'.s 
childish. He know’s his lesson, or he dot\s not know 

it." 

" He does know it," Miss Murdstone inter- 
poses awfully. 
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“ I am really afraid he does not/* says niy mother. 

*'Then, yoti see, Clara,” returns Miss Mlirdstonc, 

you should just give him the book back, and make 
him know it. ” 

**Yes, certainly,” says my mother; *‘ihat is what 
1 intend to do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once 
more, and don’t be .stu}»id. ” 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by trying 
once more, but am not so successful with the second, 
for 1 am very stupid. I tumble down before I get to 
the old place, at a point where I w'as all right before, 
and stop to think. But 1 can’t tliink a!)out the 
lesson. I think of the number of yards of net in 
Miss Murdstone's cap, or of the price of Mr. Murd- 
stone's dressing-gowm, or any such ridiculous i)rol>lem 
that 1 have no business with, and don’t want to have 
anytliing at all to do W'ith. Mr. Murdstone makes a 
ntovenumt of impatitmcc which I have been cxpixaing 
for a long time. Miss Murdstone does the same. 
My ntotlier glances sulanissively at them, .slmts the 
l’*ook, and ia; “ it by as an arrcvar to be w(«ked out 
when my other tasks are done. 

'.riiere is a pile of tlu'sc arrears very soon, and it 
.swell.s like a rolling snowball, d la* bigger it g<‘i,s, the 
more siu[)id / get. 'The case is .so hopeless, and I fed 
that I am wallowing in .such a bog of nonsense, that 
I givt: up all itlea of getting out, and abandon myself 
to my fate. The despairing way in which my mother 
and I l(K)k at each other, as J IdmideT on* is truly 
luelaneholy. But tlio greatest effeet iu these mise.rablc 
lessons is when my mother phiuking nobody is ol)- 
serving her) iritis to giw me the cue by the 'motion 
of her hps. At that instant, Mi.<s Munkstone, who 
has b«;en lying in w'ait for nothing d.sc all along, says 
in a (Um'j) warning voice : 

"Clara!” 

My mother .suirt.s, colours, and .smiles faintly. 
^Tr. Murdstone comes out of his chair, takes the 
bock, throws it at me or boxe.s my ears with it, and 
tiirn.s me out of the room by the shoulders. 

I'.ven when the lesrons are done, th(^ worst is yet 
to happen, in ilie shape of an a].)i)alHng .sum. This 
is iiu ented for me, and deli^^as'd to me orally by 
Mr. Munksione, and begins, " If 1 go into a chcese- 
inonger’.s .shop, and buy five thousand double- 
CdouetrsU'r du*esf s at fourpence-halfpcnny <‘a(:h, 
pre-,ent {)ayinent "— at w’hich I sec* Miss Murdstone 
S(‘eretly overjoyed. 1 pore over these cheeses without 
any re.sult or enlightenment until dinner lime, when, 
having ntade a Mulatto of rnysdf by getting the 
dirt oi the slate into the pores of my skin, I have a 
slice of broad to help me out with the cheeses, 
and am considered in disgrace for the rest of the 
evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if my 
iinforiunate studies generally took tliis course. 1 
could have done very well if I had been without the 
Murdsiones ; but the influence of the Murdstoiu.‘s 
upon rne w'as like the fascination of two snakes on 
a wretched young bird. Even when I did get 
through the. morning with tolerable credit, there was 
not much gained but dinner ; for Miss Murdstone 
never could endure to .see me imtasked, and if I 
rashly made any show of being unemployed, called 
her brother’s atteniirm to me by saying, Clara, my 
dear, there’s nothing like work— give your boy an 
e.xerci.se ; ” which caused me to be clapped dowm to 
some new labour there and then. As to any recrea- 
tion with other cliildren of my age, 1 had very little 
of that : for the gloomy theology of the Murdsiones 
made all children out to be a swarm of little vipers 
(though there was a child once set in the midst of 
the Disciples), and held that they contaminated one 
another. 

The natural result of this treatment, continued, I 


suppose, for some six months or more, was to make 
me sullen, dull, and dogged. I was not made the 
less so, by my sense of being daily more and more 
shut out and alienated from iny mother. I believe 
I should have been almost stupetied l;)Ut for one 
circumstance. 

It w'a.s tliis. My father had left a .small collection 
of books in a little room up-stair.s, to w'hich I had 
access (for it adjoined my own) and whicli nobody 
else in our house ever troubled. Frqni that blessed 
litt le r oom, Kode ric:k Ran dom. TAurgrine riekle, 
iTamiphrcy Cimlcer, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wake- 
ficTcl, Don Quixote, Gil Til las, and Kobiievon Crusoe, 
c;ime out, a glorious host,” to keep me company, 
^'hey kept alive my fancy, iXffd my Vioj^e of something 
beyond that place and time, — they, and the Arabian 
Nights, and llie Tales of the (ienii, — and did me no 
harm ; for whatever harm wa.s in some of them wms 
nut there for me ; / knew nothing of it. It is a.ston- 
ishing to me now, how' J found time, in tin? midst of 
my i>orings and blundcrings over heavier themes, t*> 
read tho.'.e books as T ditk It is curious to me how 
1 could evt'r have consoled myself under my .''inall 
trouble.s (whicli were great iroublcei to me), by im- 
personating my favourite charnetcr.s in them — ns 1 
did— and by putting Mr. and Miss Mnrclslone into 
all the ba(l oiu^s — whicli 1 did too. I liave been 
'I'om Jone.s (a child's d’om Jones, a harniltiss creature) 
for a week logother. I have .sustained my own idea 
of Hod( rick Random for a month at a stretch, 1 
verily bcii<*ve. 1 had a greedy relish for a few 
volumes of Voyages and 'iVavels — I forget, wliat, tiow 
— that were on tliose .shelves ; and tor days and days 
I can rernember to liave gone about my rtigion of our 
hou.se. armed with ihi* ctaitriNpieer out of au «dd .set 
of bout-iree.s — the perfect realisation of Ca].)tain 
Somebody, of the Royal British Navy, in danger of 
bi.'ing besirt by savages, and resolved to .sell hi.s life 
at a great yn'icc. Tiie CaipUiin never lost dignity, 
from having his ears boxed with the Latin Grammar. 

I did ; but ilie Captain was a (iaplaiti and a hero, m 
despite of all the grammars ot all the language.s in 
the world, dead or alivi*. 

d'liis wa.s my only and my ron.stant comfort. 
V\du*n I think of it, the i>icture alway.s ri.ses in niy 
mind, of a summer ev<*ning, tiie boy.s at play in tJie 
cliurchyard, and 1 sitting on my btaJ, reading as if 
for life. Every barn in the neighbourhood, every 
stone in the cliurch, and every fool of the cluirchyard, 
had some association iif its own, iu my miml, con- 
nected witii these books, and stood for some locality 
made famous in them. I have seen 'l orn Pipe.s go 
cl’rnbing up the church-steeple ; 1 have watched 
Strap, with the knapsack on his back. stopj:)ii}g to 
rest himself upon tlie wicket-gate ; and I /wra that 
Commodore 'i’nmnion held that club wath Mr. Pickle, 
in the parlour of our little village alehouse. 

'l*hc reader now understands, as well as I do, what 
I was wdien I cainc to that point of my youtliful 
history to w'hich I am ihwv coining again. 

One morning when I wamt into the ])arIoiir with 
my books, I found my nugher looking anxious, Miss 
Murdstone looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding 
something round the bottom of a caiic — a lithe and 
limber cane, which he left off binding when 1 came 
in, and poised and .switched in th(» air. 

J tell you, ClaiTi," .said Mr. Murdstone, ‘"I have 
been often flogged myself.” 

*‘'ro be sure ; of course,’* said Mi.ss Murd.stone. 

“ (aiitaiiily, my dear Jane,” faltered my motlier. 
me<‘kly. .|f‘ But — but do you think it did Edward 
good ? ” 

" IV) you think it did Edward harm, Clara? ” asked 
Mr. Murdstom^ gravely. 

" That’s the point,” said his sisten 
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'lo this ii)y mother returned, " Certulnly, my dear 
]anc,’' and said nu iiiore. 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally interested 
in this dialogue, and sought Mr. Murdstonc's eye as 
it lighted on mine. 

“ Now. David/’ he said— and I saw that cast again 
as he said il — “you iiiust be far more careful to-day 
than UhUal/' Me: gave tlie cane an<jther poise, and 
another switch ; and having finished his prej>aration 
of il, laid il down besid(^ him, with an impressive 
look, and took up his book. 

'I'his was a good freshtaK^r to my prescnc.ii of mind, 
as a Iieginning. 1 felt the worrls of my hsssons 
s!ij>ping off, not one by one, or line Ijy line, but by 
the entire J^agf; ; 1 Irkal lf> lay hold of them ; but 
they seemed, if 1 may so express il, to have put 
skalfss on, and to skim away from me with a smooth- 
iie.s.s tltere was no cliecking. 

W'e bi'gan badly, an<l w<‘nl on worse. 1 had come 
in, with an idea of distinguishing myself rather, con- 
ceiving tliat 1 viiiti very well [irepared ; but it turned 
out to be (juile a mistake. ik)ok after book was 
added to llie heap of failures, Miss MunlsU^ne being 
firinlv wateldul of us all th<.‘ liuus And when W(^ 
canu* at last t<) the five thou laiid clieeses (canes lie 
made il tliat day, 1 reriKaiiljer), my mother burst out 
crying. 

** tdara ! ’ said Mis.s Murdstono. in hta- warning 
voice. 

I am not quite well, my dear Jane, 1 think,” said 
luy mother. 

1 saw him wink, solemnly, at liis sister, a.s he ro.se 
and said, taking Uj) the cam* : 

“ Why, Jam*, we can hardly expect ( !lara to bi'ar, 
witli perfect hrijiness, the worry and lornuait tliat 
Davifl has occasioned her to-day. 'I’liat W'ould bfi 
stoical, (/lara is greatly .strengthened and improved, 
but wt^ can hardly (‘xpect so mm'h from her. l.)avi<l, 
you and 1 will go up-stairs, boy.” 

A.s be took im; out at the (Ujor, my mollier ran 
towards us. Miss Munlslone said, “ t.'l.ira, nvc, you 
a perfect fool?" and interfered. 1 saw my molher 
stop her ears tln'ii, and I heafd her crying. 

ile. walk(‘d me up to my room slowly and gravely — 
1 am certain ht* had a d<‘light in tliat formal pararle of 
t*xecuiing jasiict; — and wlien we got lliere, suddenly 
twisted my head under his arm. 

“ Mr. Mnrdslone ! Sir ! ’’ I cried to him. “ Don't ! 
I'r.iy don’t beat me ! 1 have tried to U:arn, sir, but 1 

tMu't learn while you aud Miss Murdsloiie arc by. 1 
can’t indeed ! ” 

“Cain’t you, indeed, David?" he said. *‘ Wc'll 
try that.” 

He had my head as in a vice, but 1 twined rouiul 
him somehow, and .sto|)j)cd him for a momeiu, 
entreating him iK>t to beat me. It was only for a 
moment that 1 siio]:»pe(.l him, for be cut me heavily an 
instant afterwards, and in die ^aIne instant I caught 
the hand with w'hich he held mt; in rny ” 111011111 , 
between my teeth, and bit it through. It sets my 
teeth on edge to think of it. 

lie beat me then, as if he would have beaten me 
to death. Above all the noise we made, I litMrcl 
them running up the stairs, ami crying out — I lieard 
my mother crying uui— and reggotty. Then he was 
gone ; anti the lioor w a^ locked ouisiile ; and I was 
lying, fevered and lea, niul torn, and .sore, and 
raging in my i)nny way, npt>n the floor. 

1 low well 1 recollect, w hen 1 heeanu; fjuiet, what an 
unnatural stillm\ss S(*enu*d to reign tlirough the whole 
house ! How well 1 remember, when my sm.irt and 
passion began to cool, bow' wicketl J began U) feel? 

I sat listening bar a hmg while, but there was not a 
sound. I craw'letl in> from die floor, and siiw my 
face in the glass, so swollen, red, and ugly that it 


almost frightened me. My stripes were sore and 
stiff, and made me cry afresh, vvlien I moved ; but 
they were nothing to the guilt 1 fell. It lay heavier 
on my breast than if 1 had been a most atrocious 
criminal, 1 dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the 
window (I bad been lying, for tlie most part, with 
my head upon the sill, by turns crying, dozing, and 
looking listlessly out), when the kt'y was turm.d, and 
Miss ^iu^c^stone came in with .soriie^ bread and meat, 
and milk. 'I'hese she put down Ujion tlie table with- 
out a word, glaring at me the wMiile with exemplary 
firmness, and then retired, locking the door after 
her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering 
whether anybody else wa>uld come. When this 
appeared improbable for that nig] it, I undre.*sscd, and 
went to b(U.l ; and th(;re, 1 began to wonder fearfully 
wb.'ii would be done to me. Whellicr it was a 
criijiin.il act that I liad committed? Whether 1 
should be taken into cu.'atody, and to prison? 

Whether I was at all in daiige-r of being hangt;d? 

I never shall forget tlie waking next morning ; the 
l)eing cheerful and fresh for tlie tirst moment, and 
then the being weighed down by tlie stale, and dismal 
o})]^re.ssion of remembrance. Miss Murdsione re- 
appeared liefore I was out of bed ; l(.>ld me, in so 
mail) w'ords, that 1 was free to walk in tlu^ garden 
for luilf an hour and no longer ; and ri.'tired, leaving 
the door open, that 1 might avail myself of that 
permission. 

1 did so, and did .so (.*very morning of my impris(.>ri- 
inent, whicli lasted five clays. If 1 could liave .seen 
my motlu*r alom\ I should have gone down on my 
knc?(*s to luT and besought lier forgiveness ; but 1 saw' 
no one, Miss Murdstone excepted, during tlie whole 
time — exce}»l at tw'cning prayers in llu^ j^arloiir ; to 
W'hich 1 was escorted by Miss Murdstone after every- 
body rrlst^ was placed ; w'hcre 1 was stationed, a 
young outlaw, all alone liy my.self near tlje door ; and 
whence 1 was solcnmlv conductf,*d by my jaik.T, 
before any one arose from tin? dt;voii(,>nal posiurts 1 
only <.il)scrvcd lli<i.l niy mother was as far off from me 
as she could la*, and kejit her fatx? another W'ay, so 
that 1 nevi*r saw' it ; and that Mr. Miirdstonc’s Iiand 
was Ik.uuuI up in a large linen wrapper. 

'J’he length of those live days i can convey no idea 
of to any one. 'j'hey occupy the ].)lace of years in my 
remembrance. 'Die Wiiy in whicli I listeniid to all 
the incidents of the house that madt; thi'insclves 
audible to me ; the ringing of bells, the opening 
and shiuiing of doors, the inunnuring of voices, 
the footstejjs on the stairs; to any laughing, whis- 
tling, or singing, outside, which seemed more dismal 
than anything else to me in my solitude and disgrace 
—the uncertain pace of the hours, especially at night, 
when 1 WiUild wakt*. thinking it was morning, and 
find that the family were not yet gone to bed, and 
that all the length of night had yet to come — the 
depressed tirt'.ams and niglilrnares I had — the return 
of day, noon, aftiM'noon, evening, when the boys 
played in the churchyard, and I watched them from 
a (lisiancti within the room, being ashamed to sliuw 
myself at the window lest they sliould know I was a 
jirisoner — the strange sensation of never liearing 
myself speak — iho fleeting intervals of somctliing like 
clic**rfuhiess. which came wiili eating and drinking, 
and went away with it — the setting in of rain one 
evening, with a fre.^h smell, and its coming down 
faster a^id faster between me and the church, until it 
and gatluTing night .seemed to cjiiench me in gloom, 
and fear, and remorse — all this ajipears to have gone 
round and round for years instead of days, it is so 
vividly and .strongly stamped on niy remembrance. 

On the last night of my restraint, I was awakened 
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by hearing niy own name .s|)oken in a whisper. I 
starting uj) in bed, and putting out my arms in the 
dark, said : 

“ Is that you, IVggotty ? " 

'I’here was no immediate answer, but presently I 
heard my name again, in a lone sc>> very mysterious 
and awlul, that I tfiink I should liavc gone into a lit, 
it it hati not occurred to me tliat it must iiave come 
througli the keyhole, 

1 groped my way to the door, and putting my 
own lips to the keyhole. w)iis[icred : 

“ Js that you, iVggotty, dear? " 

“ \'es, my own precious l)aw.’' sla; rcjdied. “ He. 
a.'. >i>\\ as a mousi^, or il>e Cal '11 hear us," 

1 liuderstood this to mean Miss Maidstone, ami 
was sensibl(! of the urgency of the case ; lior room 
Ik ing close l)y. 

“ How's mamma, dear IVggolty ? Is she very 
angi V with me ?" 

I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side of 
the keshole, as 1 was doing on mine, betore she 
an'^wer<*d. “ No. Not v«‘rv." 

“ W'hat is going to 1 j(‘ dune witli me, Peggotty 
dear ? I )o you kmjw ? 

“ School. Near lamdon," was Peggotty’s answer. 
I was obiiged to gel her to repeat it. tor she spoke it 
the hr:-,t time (jiiile down mv iliroal, in conseijnence 
(»t my li.iving fotgoUen to take my mouth away from 
the keyh.olc and put my i'ar tliere ; and ihuugli 
ht'r wrirds tickled me a good deal, J didn’t hear 
them. 

“ When, Peggotty?” 

' ‘ ‘1 o-moiTow, " 

'* Is lie'll the reason why Miss Murdstone took the 
clothe^ out (d‘ my lira wei s ? " which slu^ had done, 
llionglj 1 h.ive forgotten ti.> iinMitioti it. 

“ Ves," sai<l Peggotty, “ Jiox. " 

“Shan't J see mamma?" 

' W'^," said i*egg(.Jliy. “Morning." 
i'hen Peggotty tilled her na>m!» close, to the key- 
hole, and tleliveriM:! tliese wools through it with as 
lurch feeling and enniesiness as a keyhole has (.tver 
been tile medium of eomimmj<ating, I will vtmture 
to assert : shooiing in eacli l)roken little senttmee in 
a t:onvuNive lillle burst of its own. 

“ U.ivy, dear, II j ain't been a/.aekly as intimate 
with you. l.ately, as I us(*d lobe. It ain’t tK'causi! 
1 vloii’i love you. Just a.:s well and more, my iMviiy 
])o]tpet. lt'.s be'eaust^ I thought it better lor vou. 
Ami for some one else be*sjdes, Davy, my darling, 
are yaiu listening? C'.in you hear? " 

“ \'e — ye — ye— yes, Peggotty ! " 1 sobbed, 
“/^,lX.A>wn ! " .i»ajd P<*ggotty, with infinite corn* 
jiiassiuii. “ VVhat I want to s.iy, is. ’I'hat you mu>t 
never forget me. . for i.'U never fQVgel you. And 
I’ll lake a.s much care of your mamma, 1 )avy. As ever 
T took of yiiu. And 1 won’t leave her. 'I’hi! day 
may come when she'll be glad to lay ber poor head. 
f)n her stiipid, cross, okl Pegggtly's arm again. 
And Ptl Write to you, my dear, 'rhough 1 ain’t no 
Seholar. And Pll— I’ll-- — " Peggotty fell 10 kis,sin^ 
the keyhole, as sh(‘ couldn’t kiss me. " 

“ 'Hiank you, clear Peggotty ! *' said I. “Oh, 
thank you ! '^Phank you ! Will you promise me 
one ihing, r\‘ggotty? Will you write and tell Mr. 
Peggotty and liitltr hbn'ly, and Mrs. Giimmidge and 
Ham, that 1 am not so bad as thc'y might suppfise, 
and that I sent ’em all my love — ivspeci.illy to little 
Km'Iy? W^ll you, if you please, Peggotty?" 

'I'he kiml soul promised, and we both of ujf kissed 
th<^ keyhole witli the greatest affection — I patted it 
with my )\a.nd, I recollect, as if it liad been her honest 
face — and parted. From that night there grew up 
in my breast a feeling for Peggotty wliicli 1 cannot 
vfciFy wuJI define. Site did not replace my mother ; 


no one could do that ; but she came into a vacancy 
in my lieart, which closed upon her, and 1 felt 
towards lier something 1 have never lell for any 
other human being. It wa.s a sort of comiciil afiec- 
tion, too; and yet if she had died, 1 cannot thitik 
wlial 1 sliould have done, or Iiow 1 should have acted 
out the tinged V ii would Jiav<t been to me. 

In the m<an!iig Mi^s M urdstone ai>pe;»red as usual, 
ami told me I was going t<j school ; which was not 
altogether sueli news to me as .she sn].)]K)sed, She 
also infonm^d me that wlien 1 was dressed, 1 \vas to 
eoint‘ down^stairs into tlie parlour, and liav<‘ my 
breakfast, d here 1 found rny mullier, very pale and 
with red eyes : into whose arms 1 ran, and begged 
lier pardon from my suffering soul, 

“Oh, Davy!" slie said. “ 'Phat you could hurt 
any one 1 love! 'I'ry to be belter, pray to be better ! 
I forgive you ; but I am so grieved, l.)avy, that you 
shiuiid have siicli bad ].iassions in your heart," 

'Phey had persuadeil her that 1 was a wicked 
fellow, and she was more sorry for lliat, than for my 
going away. I ii^lt it sorely. I tried to eat my 
jjaiting breakfast, but my tears drojiped iij)on my 
i)read-and-butter, and trickled into my tea. 1 saw 
my moilier look at me sometimes, and then glance 
at the wMtidiful Mii>s Murdstone, and then look down, 
or look aw.iy. 

‘‘Master ( ’opperfi(*ld'.s box there!" said Miss 
Munlstone, when w'lieels were h(‘ard at tlu? gale. 

1 lookctl fur Peggt>tty, but it vva.'> not sln^ ; ncitlurr 
she nor Mr. ^iu^lstone apjx.Mred. My fornu'r 
acijuaintance, the carrier, was at the. door ; the. box 
w.is taken r)Ul to his cart, and lifted in. 

“ < kira ! " said Mis.s Muralstone, in her w'arning 
no!<!. 

“ Ready, rny dear Jane," relurnod iny rnollie.r. 
“ (iood bye, Davy. You arc going for your ow n 
gtK»d. Ciood bye, my ebiUl. You wall coiiio home 
in the holidays, and 1)<‘ a iKUler boy." 

“ (.Mara ! " Miss Murdslom; repeated, 

“ ( leriainly, my dear Jam;," rejiliecl my inotlier, 
wlio was holdii>g me. “1 forgive you, rny dear boy, 
(jod bless yon ! " 

“ (Mara ! " Miss Murdstone repeated. 

M iss Maidstone was good enough to take mc‘ out 
to tlie cart, and to say on the w.iy lluit she ln>pt‘d I 
\voui<I n;pt‘nt, before I came to a bad taid ; and then 
1 ge)i into the cart, and tlie lazy horse walked off 
wiilj it. 


CHAPTER y. 

1 AM SKNT AWAY TKOM 

\Vk might havf‘ gone about half a mile, and my 
pocket-nandkt;rduef wa.s quite W'el tlirough, w'hen 
tin; carrier slopped short. 

Hooking out to ascertain for what, I .saw, to my 
amazement. Peggotty burst from a hedge and clirnl* 
into the cart. She took me in both her arms, and 
stjueezed me to her .stays until tin; presssurc on my 
nose w'as extremely painful, though I iu;ver thought 
of that till afterwards w hen I found it very teiulia-. 
Not a single word did Peggotty sp<!ak. Releasing 
one of her arms, she fuit it down m her pocket to 
the elbow, and brought out some paper bags of 
cake.s ^ hidi she crammed into rny poekets, and a 
purse w’^di she put into my liand, but m t one 
word did slu* say. After another and a final squeeze; 
with both arms, she got down from the cart and ran 
away ; and my belief i.s, and fuis always been, without 
a solitary but tin on her gown, 1 picked up one, of 
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several that were rolhiig about, and treasured it as a and particularly small it looked, under those circum- 
keepsake for a long time. stances. 

The carrier looked at mo, as if to inquire if she I had now leisure to c.vaniinc the purse. It was a 
were coming Vxick. 1 shook rny head, and said I stiff leather purse, with a snap, and had three bright 
thought not. “'J'hcn, conu! up," said the carrier to shillings in it, which l*eggolty had evidently polished 
the lazy horse ; who came accordingly. up with whitening, for my greater delight. Ikil its 

Having by this time cried as much as T possibly most precious contents were two half-crowns folded 
could, I began to think it was of no use crying any togtgher in a bit of paper, on which was written, in 
more, espeoi;tlly as neitlier Roderick Random, nor my jnother’s hand, “ For Davy. With rny love." I 
that Crqitain in the Royal Britisli Navy liad ever was so overcome by tins, tliat 1 asked the carrier to 
cried, that 1 could rememlxT, in trying situations, be so good as to reach me my pocket-handkerchief 
The carritT seeing nn* in tliis resohilion, proposed again ; but he said he thought I had bett<T do with- 
that my pocket -hanrlkerfrliicf .should be .spread upon out it, and I thought I n^ally had, so I wiped my 
the horse’s back to dry. 1 thanked him, and assented ; eyes on my sleeve and stopped myself. 



I SAW, ro MY AMA/KMKN'r, IMCOGO [TV UUK.sT FKUM A JIKDGE AND Cl.lMU INTO Tilh CAK J . 


For gooil, too : though, in consequence of luy As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose 
previous emotions, 1 was still occasionally seized name was Mr. Barkis) to say — he being, as I ob- 
w ith a .stormy sol). After we had jogged on for served in a former chapter, of a phlegmatic tempera- 
some little time, 1 asked the carrier if he w'as going nient, and not at all conversational — I offered him a 
all the way? cake as a mark of attention, which he ate at one 

'^AU the w'.iy where?" inquired the carrier. exactly like an elephant, and which made no 

“ I'liere," I said. more impre.ssion on his big face than it would have 

Wlierc's there ? " inquired the carrier. done on an elej)hant’s. 

“ Near laiudon." 1 said. “Did s/fti make ’em, now?" said Mr. Ikirkis, 

“Why, that hors<^" sairf tlie carrier, jerking the always le.aning forward, in hi.s slouching way, on the 
,jein to pt)int him o'nl. “ would be deader than pork footboard of tlie cart w'ith an aim on each knee, 
afore he gi>t over half the ground." “ reggotty, do you mean, sir? " 

“Are you only going to Yarmouth, tlier^?" I “ Ali^l " .said Mr. Barkis. “Her." 
asked. " Yes, iShe makes all our pastry and does all our 

“That’.s alxuit it," said the carrier. “And there cooking." 

I shall take you to the stage-cutch, and the stage- she though ?" said Mr. Barkis. 

cuich tliat‘11 take you to — wherever it He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he 
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didn’t whistle. He sat looking: at the horse's ears. I explained to the lady how it was. who then rang 
as if he saw something new there ; and sat so for a a bell, and called out, "'William ! show the coffee- 
considerable time, liy-^aml-by he said : room !” upon which a waiter came running out of a 

“ No sweethearts, 1 b’lieve? " kitchen on the opposite side of the yard to show' it, 

" Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis? " For I and seemed a good deal surprised when he w'as only 
thought he wanted something else to e-xt. and had to show' it to nie. 

pointedly alluded to that description of refreshment. It was a larg * long room with some large maps in 
"Hearts," said Mr. Barkis. ' ' Sw'celhearts ; no it. I doubt if 1 could have felt much stranger if the 


person walks with her ? " 

" With Peggoity ? " 

“Ah! "he said. 'Her." 

" Oh, no. She never liad a sweetheart." 

“ Didn’t she, though ? ” said Mr. 

Again he made up his mouth to w'hisilo, and again 
he didn't whistle, but sat looking at the horse’s ears. 

"So she makes," said Mr. Barkis, after a long 
interval of reflection, "all the ap[)Ie parsties, and 
doos all the cooking, do she?" 

1 replied that such was the fact. 

"Well. ril tell you what," said Mr. Barkis. 
" P’rajis you might be writin' to ber? " 

I shall certainly write to her," I rejoined. 

"Ah ! " he said, slowly turning his eyes towards me. 
" Well ! If you was writin' to her, jfraps you'd 
recollect to say that Ikirkissvas w'illin’ ; would you ? " 

"That Barkis was willing," 1 repeated, innocently. 
" Is that all the message?" 

" Ve — es," he said, considering. " Ye — cs. Barkis 
is \\ illin’." 

" Bui you will IxMil Blundcrslone again tomiorrow'. 
Mr. l»arkis,’’ 1 said, faltering a little at llie idt.'a of 
my beings fur away from ii then, "and could give 
your own mcssrigt* so miicli ! letter." 

As he mpudialcd this suggestion, however, with a 
jerk of his head, and once more confirmed Ins provi- 
(Mis rcfiuesi by saying, with profound gr.ivity, 
*' fiurkis is willin’, 'i'hal’s the messfige," I readily 
nuderlook its transmission. W^hile 1 was waiting 
fur till* coach in ihi? hotel at Yarmouth that very 
allenu/im, J procured a sheet of ])a])er and an ink- 
sliUK.l and wrote a note t(,> Peggotty, which ran thus : 

' • Mv {.lear l\iggotty. i have come here safe. Barkis 
is willing. My love to mamma, ^'ours alfcction- 
at» ly. i'.S. J b.? .say'-; he particularly w.ints you to 
know —/uirA'ii is 

W)i(*n 1 li.id luken this eornmission on myself 
prospectively, Mr. Barkis lalajjsed into perfect 
silence ; ;;nd I, feeling (jiitle worn out by all that 
bad ha])pened lately, lay down on a sack in the cart 
and fell aslccj). J slept soundly until we got to 
V arinouth : w hit h was so entirely new and sU.ingr; 
to me in the inn-yard to which wt^ drovt*, th.xt J at 
itiu'c abandoned :i lalcni •hof)e J liad had of meeting 
With some of Mj*. Peggotty s family there, perhaps 
even with little kan’ly iierself. 

riie coach w’as in the. yard, sliirjing very mucli all 
ove'r, b’li without a.ny Iiorse.s to it as yet ; and it 
looked in that slate as if notliing was more unlikely 
tlian its ever going to London. I was thinking tins, 
and w'ondering what would ultimately Ijecome of rny 
box', whixrh Mr. Barkis had x^tJt dow'u on the yard- 
pavement by the pole (he liaving driven up the yard 
to turn his cart), and also what would ultimately 
Ixecorno of me, wlicn a lady looked out of a bow'- 
window wl.ere some fowls and joints of meat were 
hanging up, and said : 

" 1.S that the little gentleman from Blundcrstone ? " 

" Yvis, ma'am, ' I said. 

" What name ? " inquired the lady. 

" Copperfield, ma’am," 1 said. 

That won't do," returned the lady. “ Nobody s 
dinner is paid for here, in that name." 

" Is it Murdstone, ma'am ? " J said. 

"If you're Master Murdstone," said the l.idy, 
"why do you go and give another name, first ? ' 


maps had been nal foreign countries, and I cast 
away in the middle of them. 1 felt it was taking a 
liberty to sit down, with my cap in my hand, on the 
corner of the chair nearest tlu! door ; and when the 
waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, and put a set 
of c.asters on it, I think I must have turned red all 
over with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and 
took the covers off in such a bouncing manner that 
1 was afraid I must have given him some offence. 
But he greatly relieved my mind by putting a chair 
for me at the table, anil saying very affably, “ .Now, 
six-foot ! come on ! " 

1 ihanketl him, and took mv scat at tlie board ; 
but found it extremely difficult to Jiandle my knife 
and fork with anything like dexterity, or to avoid 
Splashing mysidf with tlu^ gravy, while he wa.s stand- 
ing opposite, staritig so hard, and making me blush 
in the mo.^t dix'adlul manner every time I caught his 
eye. y\tter watching me into the second chop, lie said : 

" 'J'here’s half a pint of ale for yon. Will you 
have it now ? 

I thanked him and .said "Yes." Ui)on winch he 
poured it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held 
it uj) against the light, and inailc, it look beaulifiik 

"My eye!" lie .said, "it seems a good deal, 
don’t it ? " 

"It does seem a good deal," I an,swered with a 
smile. For it wa.s tjuiie delightful to me 10 lind him 
so ]>lcasant. He was a twinkling-eyeal, pimple 
faced man, with hi.s hair standing upright all over 
his head ; and as he stood with one arm a-kimbo, 
holding ii[) the glass to the liglitwith the other hand, 
he looked quite friendly. 

“ 'i'liere was a gcniknnan here yesterday," he 
said— "a stout gentleman, by the name of To(>- 
sawyer — perhaps yon know^ him ? " 

" N(»/' 1 said, " I don’t tliink 

“In brcecluv. and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, 
grey co.it, speckhxl choaker," said the waitcT. 

" No," 1 :>iid bashfully, " 1 haven't tlie jiiea* 
.sure " , 

" He came in here," saifl lh«* waiter, looking at 
the light through tin* tumbler, " (jrderod a glass ot 
this ale — 7ea//4/ order it — I told him not — drank it, 
and fell dead. It. wa.s too old for him. It oughtn't 
to be drawn ; tliat’.s the fact." 

I was very nuK'h shocked to hear of this median 
choly accident, and said 1 thought I had better have 
some w^ter. 

"Why you see," .said the waiter, still Io(}king at 
the TTglit through the tumbler* with Ciue of his eyes 
shut up, "our ]>eople don't like things l»eing ordererl 
and left. It offends ’em. But /’ll drink it, if you 
like, rripuscrl to it, and use is everything. 1 don't 
think it'li iiurt me,jf I throw my head I jack, and tala^ 
it off quick. .Sliall 1 ? " 

I reiiliefl tliat he would much oblige me by drinking 
it, if hi? thought he could do it safely, but bv-jpo 
means otherwise. Wh<“n he tUd throw' his Wlw 
back, and take it off quick, 1 had a horrible I 

confess of see ing him meet the fate of ilie l.une’iled 
Mr. 'rops|.w'ycr, and fall lifeless on the cai'jjet. But 
it didn't Imrt him. (.)n the euntrary, 1 thought he 
seemed the fresher for it. 

"What have we got here?" he said, putting a - 
fork into niy dfth. " Not chops ? " 
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Chops/' 1 said* 

*' Lord bless my soul ! " he exclaimed, **I didn't 
know they were chops. Why a cliop's the very thing 
to take off tlie liad effects of that beer ! Ain't it 
lucky ? ” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one liand, and 
a potato in the other, and at(? away with a very good 
appetite, to rny extreme satisfaction. He afterwards 
look anotiicr chop, and another potato ; and after 
tliat anollier chop and another potato. When he 
had done, he brought me a pudding, and having set 
it bcifore me, seemed to ruminate, and to become 
absent in his mind for some moments. 

“ How's the pie? " ho said, rousing himself, 

" It's a ])udding,'' 1 made answer. 

“ 1 ’lidding ! " he exclaimed. " Why, bless me, so 
it is! Wlial ! " looking tu it TK^arer. “You don't 
mean to say it's a batter-pudding ? " 

“ Yes, it is indeed.’' 

*' Why, a batter-pudding,” he s.aid, taking up a 
talkie -spoon, “is my favourite pudding! Ain’t that 
lucky? C'orne on, little ’un, and lei’s see who'll gel 
most.” 

'J'he waiter certainly got most. He entreated me 
more than once to come in and win, but what with 
his tal)le-.spoon to rny tea-spoon, his dispatch to my 
dispatch, and his ajipetite to rny appetite, 1 was left 
far Irehind at the first mouthful, and had no chance 
with him. J never saw anyone enjoy a pudding so 
much, I think ; and htr laiiglied, wlien it was all gone, 
as if his enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Finding liim so very fi icndly and companionable, 
it was then that 1 asked fur tht* pen and ink and 
paper, to write to reggotty. He not only brought 
it immediately, but was good enough to look over 
me while I w'role the letter. When i had finished it, 
he asked rue wlierc 1 was going to .scIiooL 

I said, “ Near London,” w^ieh was nil I knew. 
“Oh ! my eye!” he said, looking very low-spirited, 

I am sorry for that.” 

“ Why? ” I asked him. 

“Oh, Lord !" he said, shaking hisdiead, “that's 
the school where they broke the boy’s rib.s -two ribs 
— a little boy he was. I should say he was— let me 
see — how old are you, about ?" 

1 told liim between eight and nine. 

“ d'hat’s just his age,” he said. “He was eight 
years and six monllis old when they broki^ his first 
rib ; eight years and eight months old when they 
broke his second, and did for lym.” 

1 couM not disguise from myself, or frenn the 
waiter, that this was an uiu-omfoi table cuineidimci', 
and inquired liow it was done. His answer was not 
cheering to my st)irit.s. fur it consisted of two dismal 
words, “ With whopping.” 

'Fhe blowing of the troacb-horn in the yard was a 
seasonable diversion, wliieh made me get and 
hesitatingly inquire, in the mingled pride and difti- 
dence of liaving a purse (which J took out of rny 
pocket), if lluTc were aiiyalhng to pay. 

“ 'riuTe’-S a .sheet of letter-paper,” he returned. 

“ l >id you ever biiy^ a sheet o! letter-paper ? ” 

I could not remember that 1 ever had. 

“ It’.s dear,” he said, “on account of the duty. 
Threepence. That's the way we’re taxed in this 
country, 'rhere’s nothing else, except the waiter. 
Never mind the ink. / lose by that.” 

“What should you — what should T — how much 
ought I to — what would it be right to pay the waiter, 
if you ]jlease ? ” I stammered, l/lushing. 

“ If 1 hadn’t a family, and that family hadn t the 
cowpock,” said the waiter, “ 1 w-ouldn’t take a six- 
pence. If 1 didn’t support a aged pairint, and a 

lovely si.ster, ” — here the. waiter was gre.itly agitated - 

“I wouldn't take a farthing. If 1 had .. good place. 


and was treated well here, I should beg acceptance 
of a trifle, instead of taking of it, Hut I live on 
broken wittics — and I .sleep on the coals” — here tlie 
waiter burst into tears. 

I was very much concerned for his misfortunes, 
and felt that any recognition short of ninepence 
would be mere brutality and hardness of heart. 
Therefore I gave him one of my three bright shillings, 
which he received with much humility and veneration, 
and spun up with his thumb, directly afterwards, to 
try tin* goodness of. 

It was a little di.sconcerting to me, to find, wlien I 
was being helped up behind the coach, that 1 was 
suj)poscd to have eaten all the dinner without any 
assisuince. I discovered this, from overhearing the 
lady ill the liow-window say to the guard, “ rake 
care of that child, (ieorge, or he’ll burst I ” .and from 
observing that the women-servants who were about 
the place came out to look and giggle at me as a 
young phenomenon. My unfortunate friend the 
waiter, who had quite recovered his spirits, did iiot 
ai)pear to be disturbed by this, but joined in the 
general admiration without being at all confused. If 
J liad any doubt of liirn, 1 .suppose this half-awakened 
it ; but 1 am inclined to believe that with the simjile 
confidence of a cliild, and the natural reliance of a 
child upon supiM'ior years (qualities 1 am very sorry 
any children should prenialurely change for worldly 
wisdom), I liad no seriou.s mistrust of him on the 
whole?, i?ven llieii. 

I fell it rather hard, I must own, to be mafle, 
without deserving it, the subj(?ct of jokes between tlic 
coachnuin and guard as to the coach drawing lieavy 
behind, on account of niy sitiing there, and as to tlie 
greater exp(?dit‘ncy of my trav(?lling by waggon. 'J'he 
story of my siijiposed ajipclite getting wind among 
the oiitsicji? passengers, they were merry upon it like- 
wise ; and asked me whether J was going to be paid 
for, at .school, as two brothers or lhi‘t?e, and whether 
1 was conlracled for, or went upon the i*egular terms ; 
with other plt?asaru (jue.stions. Hut the worst of it 
W'as, that 1 knew' 1 should lie a.shanied to eat any- 
thing, when an opportunity olfered, ,and that, after a 
rather light dinner, I shouid remain liungrv all night 
— ^for 1 had left my cakes behind, at the hut(‘], in mv 
hurry. My apprehimsions w'ci-e realised. Whi n we 
Slopped for sujijkt 1 couldn’t muster courage to take 
any, lliough 1 should have liked it very much, l.»ut 
sat by the fire and said 1 didn’t want anything. 'This 
did not save me from more jukes, either ; for a husky- 
voieed gentleman with a nuigli face, who had Ix^en 
(?atin7 r)iu ol a sandwich-box nearly all tlie way, except 
when he had lieen drinking out of a bottle, said 1 
was like a boa con.strietor, who took enough at one 
iix'al to lust him a long time ; after which he actually 
brought a rash out upon himself with boiled b(*(d. 

We had started from Yarmoiitli at tliree o’clock in 
thf? afternoon, and we were due in London about 
eight next morning. It w'a.s MidMimriKT weath<?r, 
and th(? evening W'as v'ery pleasant. When we fiassed 
througfi a village, I pictured to myself what the in- 
.sides of the house.s were like, and what the inhabitants 
were about ; and when boys came running after us, 
and got up behind and swung there for a little w'ay, 

I wondered whether their fathers were alive, and 
whether they were happy at home, I had plenty to 
think of, therefore, besides rny mind running continu- 
ally on the kind of place I was going to — which wa.s 
an awful speculation. Sometimes, 1 remember, 1 
re.signed myself to thoughts of home and Peggotty ; 
and to endeavouring, in a confused blind way, "to 
recall how' I had felt, and what sort of boy I used to 
be, V>efore I bit Mr. Murdstone : which 1 couldn’t 
satisfy myself about by any means, I seemed to have 
bitten him in such a remote antiquity. 
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The night was not so pleasant as the evening, for 
•t got chilly ; and being put between two gentlemen 
^ihe rough-faced one and another) to prevent my 
V tumbling off the coach, I was nearly smothered by 
their falling asleep, and completely blocking me up. 
They squeezed me so hard sometimes, that 1 could 
not help crying out, “Oh, if you please T' — which 
they didn't like at all, because it woke Diem. Oppo- 
site me was an elderly lady in a great fur cloak, wlio 
looki'd in tlic dark more like a haystack than a lady, 
she was wrapped up to such a degree. This lady had 
/ a basket with her, and she hadn’t known what to do 
. wiDi it, for a long lime, until she found that, on 
account of my legs being short, it could go under- 
neath me. It cramped and hurt me so, that it luade 
iiv' perfectly miserable ; but if I moved in the least, 
aiul made a glass tliat was in the buskea rattle against 
sonualiing eb,e (as it was sure to do), sh<^ gcaye me the 
cnu'llest poke willi ht;r foot, and said, “Come, don't 
yoi/ hdget. Your bones are young enough /'m sure ! " 

At last tlic sun ra>e, and then my companions 
seemed to sleep easier. difiiculties undt*r which 

they had lal)uured all night, aiul which had found 
unerauee in Dk* moa terrihe ga>.ps arid snorts, are 
not to be eonc(Mvcd. As the sun got higher, tiieir 
sleep became lighter, and so they gradually one, by 
out^ awoke. 1 rta'ollee.t iieing very nmcli surprised by 
the feint everybody made, liien, of not having been to 
sleei'i at all, .md l)y the uncommon indignation with 
whieh every onc‘ riqx-lh'd llu cdiarge. I labour under 
the same kind of aslonislmient 1*> this day, having 
invariably oliserved that of all human vveaknt'sses, 
IIjc one ti) whieJj our eommou nature is tlie least dis- 
|)os(‘d to confess (1 cannot imagine why) i.-> the wcak- 
iK;s'i of having goiU‘ to sleep in a coach. 

What an atiiazing plac(‘ London was to mo wlien I 
saw it in the distanciy and liovv 1 believed all iIkj 
ad’, v'ntures of all my favourite lienxv' to be constantly 
enacting and rc-enaciing tliere, and how 1 v.aguely 
made it out in tuy (jvvii miud to l.»e fiilha" of wondci.s 
and wickedness than ah theeiiies of the earth, I necil 
not stop here to relate, W’e apjoroached jt f)vdegie«^s, 
and got, in due time, to the inn in tin? Wiuteehapel 
di.artcl, for winch wc were bound. I forged win tlu?r 
It was the rdue Ikdl, or the Ihue Hoar ; l»ut 1 know it 
w.'is tlie b.liie Soinelliing, and that likeness was 
painted up on lIk' b.ick o) the co;u:h. 

MTie guaid's eye lighted on me as he was getting 
down, and he said at tlu' bookinf'-othce dot>r ; 

“ Is there anybody liert? lor a yoongstcr bo()k<-d in 
the name ot Munlstone, ftoni I'lloonderslcnu:, Hoof- 
folk, to be left till called foi ? ” 

Nob(jdy answered. 

“ d ry f lopperlield, if you please, sir." .said 1, look- 
ing hrl;.ile>sly down. 

“ I.> iliere anybody here for a youngster, bo(;ked in 
Die n.inic of .Xlurdslone, from Jiloondeisione, .Souf- 
folk, but owning to tln^ name of (hoppertiefd, to be 
left tdl called for?" said the guard. “Come! /s 
there anybody ? " 

No, 'I here was nobody. I looked .anxiously 
around ; but tlie in(]uirv made no impression on any 
ot the bvst.inders, if 1 except a man in gaiters, with 
one eye. ^vho sugger^ted tliat they had better put a 
brasfi collar round inv neck, and tie me up in the 
stable. 

A ladder was brought, and I got down after the 
lady, who was like a haystack : not daring to stir, 
until her basket wvis removed. The coach wa>s clear 
of pas.sengcrs by that time, the luggage wa.s very soon 
cleared out, the horses had betm taken out before the 
Jiiid now the coach itself was w heeled and 
backed off by .some hostlers, out of Die way. Still, 
nobody appeared, to claim the dusty youngster from 
Blundersione, Suffolk 


More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who had 
nobody to look at him, and see that he was solitary, I 
went into the booking office, and, by invitation of the 
clerk on duty, passed behind the counter, and sat 
dowm on the scale at w'hich they weighed thchiggage. 
Here, as I sat looking at tlie parcels, packages, and 
books, and inhaling tlie smell of stables (ever since 
associated with that morning), a procession of most 
tremendous considerations began to inarch Dirough 
my mind. Supposing nobody should ever fetch nu?, 
how long would they consent to keep me. there? 
Woulfl they kce|> me long enough to spend seven 
shdlings ? .Sliould 1 sleep at niglu in <ine of “those 
wooden biii.s, w ith the other luggage, and w-a.sh my- 
self at the pump in the yard in the morning ; or 
should 1 be turned t)Ul every niglit, and expeeled to 
come again lobe left till called for, wlien the office 
opiMied next day? Supposing tluae was no mistake 
in the. case, and Mr. Murdstone had devised ilii.s j'ilan 
to get rid of me, what should I do ? If tliey allowe<! 
me to remain there until my seven .shillings were 
spent, 1 couldn’t liope to remain then‘ when I b»?gan 
t<.> starve. Tint wa)uld obviously be inconvenient ami 
untdea^Kant to the eu.^tomers, ])esides tau,iili‘;ig on the 
Blue Wliatever-il-wa.s, the risk of funeral e\'[>ense.s. 
If 1 started off at onc<\ and tried to walk back home, 
how could 1 evtn* find my way, h<.)W' could 1 ever hope 
to walk so far, litnv could I m.ake sure of any one but 
l%?ggotty, cv<’U if I got back? If 1 found f)m llu? 
ni-Miest proper autliontit?s, and off»?refl mys(*If to go 
fora soldier, or a jnilor, I was such a little fellow th.il 
it was nuj.^t likely they wouldn't take me in. 'I'liese 
thougfits, and a Immlreil otht.T such thoughts, turned 
me burning h(»t, and made me giddy witli apprelien- 
.sioii and dismay. I w.rs in the licighl (d my fevtT 
w'hen a man entered and wliispt?r(?d to the cleik, wOio 
presently slanted nu* off tlie seal(\ and puslu'd me 
over to him, as if I wctc weigheil, luiught, delivered, 
and paid for. 

As 1 went out of the otlice, hand in hand with this 
new .•ie(juamtanc(‘, 1 .st(.»le a look at him. Jlewa.sa 
gaunt, sallow young man, with hollow cheeks, and a 
('.hin almost as ]>ku;k a.s Mr. 'MuriLtfme’s ; but ilier(‘ 
Die lilome .- ended, for Ids vvliiskers were .sliavtal off, 
and his hair, iiialead of bi'ing glossy, was nist\ and 
dry. He was dressc‘d in a suit of black cloiJies whii’.h 
wen* rather rusty and dry too, and rallua slant in 
Du? sl«?<‘vc.^ and If.'gs ; and he had a wldte neck- 
kerchief on. that wre. not over clean. I tlid not. and 
do not, sujipose tliat J^his neck-k*.rehief was all tlie 
limm lu? wore, but it was all In; sliowed or gave any 
Iiint of. 

“ ^'ol^re Die new boy?" be said. 

“ Yes. sir," I said, 

1 supposed 1 was. 1 didn't know. 

“ J in one of the masters at Salem House," //c 
said. 

I rnaci,? him a. bow' and felt very much ov(‘rawefl. f 
was so ashanu?d to allude to a common-jilaci? thing 
like my l>ox, to a sehr.»lar and a master at. Salem 
House, that We had gone some little distance? from 
Ifie yard beffirt? 1 had the hardihoexl to mention it. 
W<* turned liaek, on niy hunibly insinuating that it 
might be useful to nu? hertsxfter ; and he told the 
clerk that the carrier hatl instructions to call for it at 
noon. 

“If you please, sir," I said, wlien we had accom- 
plished about Die .same distance as before, “is it 
far?" 

“It#; down by Blackheatli," he .said. 

Is ///J/ far, sir.^" 1 diffidently a.sked. 

“ It’.s a good .ste|>," he said. “ VVe shall go by Die 
stagc-eoach. It 's about six miles." 

i was so fniMt and tired, that the idea of holding 
out for six mjfc more was too much for me. 1 look 
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heart to tell him that I had had nothing all night, and 
that if he would allow me to buy something to cat, I 
should be very much obliged to him. He appeared 
surprised at tliis — I see liirn stop and look at me now 
— and after considering for a few moments, said he 
wanted to call on an old person who lived not far off. 
and that llie best way woidd be for me to buy some 
bread, or whatever I liked best that was wholesome, 
and make my breakfast at her house, where we could 
get sonnr milk. 

Accordingly we looked in at a baker’s window, 
and after 1 had made a series of proposals to buy 
everything that was bjliftu s in the shop, and he had 
rejected them one b/onej we decided in favour of 
a nice little loaf of brown bread, which cost me 
threcipence. 'I'lien, at a groct^r's shop, we bought an 
egg and a slice of streaky bacon ; which still left 
what I thought a gor)d deal of change, out of thtj 
second of the bright shillings, and made me consider 
London a very cheap place. These provisions laid 
in, we went on through a gniat noise and uproar 
that confused rny weary head l)(*yond desrrij>tion, 
and over ,i bridge wliicli, no doubt, was London 
liridge (indeed I think lu' told me so, but I was lialf 
a.sleeih, until we came to tin; pt)or person’s house, 
whieli was a p.art of some almsdiouses, ;is I knew by 
tiieir look, and by an inscription on a ston(‘ over the 
gale, which said they vs'crc e.-^tablislied for twenty-five- 
pof>r women, 

d'he Master at Salem House lifted thi! latch of one 
of a number of liltl<‘ Idack doors tli.it were .all alike, 
and ivad each a little diamoiuLparu'd window on 
one side, and another little diamond-paned window^ 
above; and we went into the little h<nxse of one of 
these pour old womiai, who was blowing a fire to 
make a little, sauccjian boil. On seeing tin*, master 
enter, the old woman stopped with the bellows on 
her knee, and said sormahing that I tliought .sounded 
like ‘‘ My Charley ! " but on seeing me come in too, 
she got uj), and rubbing her hands made a confu.-.cd 
sort of half curtsey. 

“ (.‘an you cook this young gentlcrnan’s lircakf.irst 
for Jiini, if you please.^" said tlie Master at Salem 
House. 

‘ ' Can I ?” said tlio old woman. “ Vos can T, sure?" 

" How’.s Mrs. Idbbiison to-day?" .said the M.ister, 
looking at another old woman in a large chair by the 
fire, who was such a bundle of clothes that i fetd 
grateful to this hour for not liaving sat uj>on her by 
mistake. 

‘',‘\h, she’s ixiorly," said the fust old woman. 
“ It’s one of her l);id days. If the tire was to go out, 
through any accident, j verily believe she'd go out 
too, and never come to life again.’* 

As llu\v looked at her, I looked at her also. 
AUhough it was a warm day. she seemed to think 
of nothing but the hro. 1 fancied she was Jealous 
even of t!ie saiict*pan on it ; and 1 have re;' son to 
know tint she look its impressment into the service 
of boiling my egg and broiling rny bacon, in dudgeon ; 
for T saw her, with my own discomfited eyes, shake 
lier fi.st ;it me once, when those culinary operation.s 
were going on, and no one else was looking, 'Fhe 
sun streamed in at the little window, but she sat with 
her own back and the h;ick of the large chair towards 
it. screening the lire as if sfie were sedulously keeping 
i£ warm, instead of it keeping her warm, and w'atch- 
ing it in a most distrustful manner. The completion 
of the preparations for my breakfast, by relieving the 
fire, gave her sucli extreme joy that she lat^ghed 
rloud — and a very unmelodious laugh bWI had, I 
must say. 

1 sat down to my brown loaf, mv egg. and my 
rasher of bacon, with a basin of nulk, besides, and 
made a most delicious meal. While I \ as yet in the 


full enjoyment of it, the old woman of the house said 
to the Ma.ster : 

“ Have you got your flute with you ? " 

Yes," he returned. 

**Have a blow at it," said the old woman, 
coaxing! y, Do ! " 

The Master, upon this, put his hand underneath 
the skirts of his coat, and brought out his fiute in 
three pieces, which he screwed together, and began 
immediately to play. My impression is, aftc:r many 
years of considenition, that there never can have 
been anybody in the world who played worse. He 
made the most dismal sounds 1 have ever heard pro- 
duced by any means, natural or artificial. 1 don’t 
know wliat the tunes were — if there wau'e such things 
in the performance at all, which 1 doubt — but llie 
inllucnce of the strain upon me was, first, to make 
me think of all my sorrows until I could hardly keejj 
my tears back ; then tc) take away my apptuitc ; and 
lastly, to make me so sleepy that 1 couldn't keep my 
eyes opim. I'hey begin to close ag;un, and I begin 
to nod, ;.is the n^collection rises fresh iii)on me. 
Once more llie little room, with its open corner 
cupboard, and its square-backed chairs, and its 
angular little staircase leading to i]\o room alcove, 
and its thren; peacock’s feathers displayed over tlie 
mantelpiece— 1 rcmemljoi* wondering when 1 first 
went in, wh:it that piMcotik would have thought if he 
had ktunvn wleit his fim^ry was doomed to come to — 
fadi^s from before me, and 1 nod, and sleej). 'I'Ik.? 
fiute Ijeconies in:iudif)le. Ihe wlieels of the coach ;ne 
heard iur^tead, atul 1 am on my juurnev. I'lnr coacli 
jolts, 1 wake, with a start, and the fiute has come 
b.'Lck again, and the Master at Salem M(.)iise i.^ sitting 
with his legs crossed, ])laying it dolefully, while tlie 
old woman of the iiouse looks on dcliglited. fshe 
fades in her turn, and he fades, and all fades, and 
is no fiut(*, no Master, no Salem H(>u.‘>e, no 
J.><ivid f'opp(Tru;ld, no .anything but heavy .-Jeep. 

I dreamed, 1 tliought, tliat once while he was 
blowing into this dismal fiut(', the old wom.in of the 
house, who had gone nearer and nearer to him in 
her ecskitic admiration, leaned over the back of his 
cliair and gavt' him an affectii>nate scjueez(.‘ round 
the neck, wiiich stopped his playing for a inoincnl. 
1 was in the middle st.ite between .slee[>ing and 
waking, either then or imnn'diately afterwards ; for, 
as lie resumed — it was a real fact that he had stopjHHl 
playing — I saw and heard tin? same old woin-in a -k 
Mrs. Fibbitson if it wiisn’t delicious (meaning the 
fluie), to which Mrs. I*’il)bilson replied, “Ay, ay! 
yes I" and nodded at the fire: to which, I am 
persuaded, she gave tlie credit of the whole per- 
formance. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long while, 
the Master at Salem HoustJ unscrewed his fiute into 
the three pieces, put them up as before, and to(jk me 
aw'ay. We found tlie coach very near at hand, and 
got upon the roof ; but I was so deatl sleepy, that 
when we stoj'iped on the road to lake up somebody 
else, they put me inside w'here llua’c were no 
passengers, and wdnae I .slept profoundly, until I 
found the coach going at a footpace up a steep hill 
among green leaves, rresently, it stopped, and had 
come to its deslinalion. 

A short walk brought us — I mean the Master and 
me— to Salem Iiouse, which was enclosed with a 
high brick wall, and looked very dull. Over a door 
ill this wall was a board wdth Sai.em House upon 
it ; and through a grating in this door w'e were 
surveyed, wlien we rang tlie bell, by a surly face, 
which I found, on the dtior being oiMmed, belonged 
to a stout maitjjr^JI^ a bull-neck, a wooden leg, over- 
hanging templc’^'^Kji his hair cut close ail round his 
head. 
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The ttfilK said the Master. 

Tlie ina|rwith the wooden leg eyed me all over — 
didn‘t take long, for there was not much of me 
-and locked the gate behind us, and took out 
ic key. VV'e were going up to the house, among 
)ine dark heavy trees, when he called after my 
.)nductor. 

Hallo !” 

We looked back, and he was standing at the door 
f a little lodge, where he lived, with a pair of boots 
i his hand. 

“Here! The cobbler's been,” he said, “since 
au've been out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can’t 
lend ‘cm any more. He says there ain't a bit of 
le original boot left, and he wonders you expect it.” 
With these words he threw the boots towards Mr. 
fell, who went back a few paces to pick them uj\ 
act looked at them (very disconsolately, 1 was 
fraid) as we went on together, I observed then, for 
le first time, that the boots lie had on were a good 
cal the worse hir wear, and lliat liis stocking was 
1 st breaking out in one place, like a bud. 

Salem House was a squan; lirick building with 
ings, of a bare and unfurnished appearance. All 
bout it was so very quiet, tliat 1 said to Mr. Mell. 1 
ippos(?d the b(.\vs were out ; but he seemed sur|.>rised 
t my not knowing that it wsis holiday-lime. That 
11 the boys were at their several homes. 'I'hat Mr. 
ri'akle, the projinelt-'r, Ma.s down Iw the sea-side 
itii Mr.s. and Miss Cri'akle. And that I was sent 
i holiday-time as a punishment for my misdc'ing, 
.11 of which he explained to me as wn wiml along. 

1 gazed ujion the school-room into which lie took 
le, as the most forlorn and desolate place I. had over 
■ren. 1 see it now. A long room, witli three long 
.)ws of d<'sks, and six of forms, and bristling all 
uiud witli pc'gs for hats and slates. Scraps of old 
jpv-hofiks and I'xe.rcises litter the. dirty Hoor. Some 
ikworm^’ houM;s, iu<u.le of tlie same materials, are 
.\alu:re<i over tlu* desk.s. 'I'wo miserable little white 
liee, ieit bc'liind by their owner, ai\^ running up and 
own ill a flinty ca.stle made of pasteboard .and wire, 
)oking in all lh<' corners w ith their red eyes fur any- 
liug to eat. A bird, in a cage very little bigger tlian 
imself, makes a mournful rattle imw and then in 
opping on liis p^ reli, two inches higli, or dropping 
oni it ; but neither sings nor ('hiiqrs, d'liere is a 
r.ingc uiJv\huIesome .smell upon the room, like 
uldcwed ciaaluroys, .sweet afq>les wanting air, and 
Jtten book,-%. 'I'lirre could not wadi be more ink 
>laslied about it, if it hari been roofless from its 
I'st construction, and the skies had rained, snowed, 
ailed, and Lilovvn ink through the varying seasons 
f tlie ye.ar. 

Mr, jSlell having left me while he took his irrepar- 
\>]c boots up"Stair.s, I went softly to the ujipcr end of 
le room, observing all this as 1 crept along. Slid- 
enly I came upon a pasteboard placard, luxuilifully 
nlten, which was l^hng on the de.sk, and bore tliosc 
ortis : “ care of him. lie biies," 

I got upon the desk imin(tdiat«dy, aiiprchensive of 
l least a great dog underneatli. liUt, though 1 
>'»ked all round with anxious eye.s, I could see 
all ling of him. 1 was still engaged in peering 
xmt, when Mr. Mell came back, and asked int^ 
li.it 1 did up there ? 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” says I, “if you please, 
m looking fqr the dog.” 

* ' Dog ? ” says he. ' ‘ What dog ? " 

“ Isn't it a dog, sir? ” 

“ Isn’t W'hat a dog ? " 

“ 'That's to be taken care of, sir ; that bites?* 

“ No, Copper field,” says he, gravely, “ dial's not a 
ag. That’s a boy, ^Iy instructions arc, Copper- 
dd , to put this placard on your back. I am sorry 
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to make such a beginning with you, but I niu.st 
do it.” 

With that he look me dowm, and tied the placard* 
which was neatly con.structed for the purpose, on my 
shoulders like a knapsack ; and vvluacvtT I went, 
afterw.'irds, I had the consolation of carrying it. 

W^hat I suft'Ucd from that placard noliody can 
imagine. Whether it was ])o.s.sible for people to see 
me or not, I always fancieil that somebody was 
reading it. It was no relief to turn round and find 
nobody ; for wherever my liack was, there I imagined 
soniebody always to be. That cruel man with the 
wooden leg, aggravated my sufferings. He was in 
authority, and if he ever saw me leaning against a 
tree, or a wall, or the house, he roarcM out fn»m his 
lodgt'-door in a stupendous voice, “ Hallo, you sir ! 
You (.‘opi>erfiekl ! Show that Ixadge conspicuous, .or 
I'll report you!” The playground was a bare 
gravellial yani, open to all the back of the house and 
tlie offices ; and 1 knew that tin? servant.s read it, and 
tlie butcher reiid it, and the baker read it ; th.at 
everybixly, in a w'ord, who came backwards ami 
forwards to the house, of a morning when I was 
ordered to walk there, read that 1 was to Ix^ taken 
care of, for I bit. 1 recollect that 1 positively began 
to have a dread of my.self, as a kind of wild boy who 
did bite. 

There was an old door in this playground, on 
which the hoys had a custom of carving their names. 
It was completidy covered vvitli such inscriptions. In 
my dread of the emi of the vacation and their coming 
back, 1 could not read a boy’s name, witlioiit 
inquiring in what tone and with wliat emphasis he 
would read, “ 'Take care of liim. He. l.iitcs.” 'Tlien*. 
was one boy — a c<.‘rtain J. Steerforth —wdio cut his 
name very d'‘cp and very often, who, I conceived, 
would read it in a ralluir strong voice, and afterw'ards 
pull my hair. There w'as another 1.h.)v, one Tommy 
Traddles, who I dreaded would make game of it, 
aiul pretend to be dreadfully frightened of me. 
There was a tliird, Cieorge Dernple, who I fanci<"d 
would .sing it. *1 Iiave looked, a little shrinking 
creature, at that door, until tlie owners of all tlu? 
nameyv— there w'on* fivisand-hiriy f;f tlu'm in tlu? 
school tlu'ii, Mr. Mell said — setaned to seiul me to 
Covcntiy by general acclamation, and to cry out, 
each in his own way, “Take cave of him. He 
bite.s ! ” 

it w'as the .same wiih the places at tlie desks and 
forms. It was tlie .s;imt w'iih tlie grove.s of de.seried 
bed.stcads I peeped at, on niy wav to, and wiien 1 
was in, my own bufl, I rememiKT dreaming night 
after night, of being w'ith my motlua as .she userl to 
b(?, or of going to a parly at .Mr. 1 Vggm.ty’.s, or of 
travelling outside the stage-coach, or oi dining again 
with my unfortunate friend the w'ailer, and in all 
those circumstances making j)eo]>le sen-arn and .stare, 
by the uni)aj;»py discIosuR; tliat 1 had nothing on but 
my little night-shirt, and tliat placard. 

In the monotony of rny life, and in my constant 
apprehen.sion of the n.'-opening of tlie school» it was 
such an insuiqx)rtablc aflliclion ! I h:ul long tasks 
every day to do w'ith Mr. Mell ; but I did them, there 
being no Mr. and Miss Murd.stone here, and got 
through tliem without di.'igrace. Before, and after 
tliem, I walked about — supervised, as I have nu'ii- 
lioned, by the man willi tfic wcxxh n leg. How 
vividly I call to mind the damp about the house, l!ie 
green cracked flagstones in the court, an old leaky 
watcr-bmt, and the discoloured trunks of .some the 
grim trees, %hich seemed to have dripped more in the 
rain than other trees, and to have blown less in the 
sun! At one we dined, Mr. Mell and I. at the upper 
end of a long bare dining-room, full of^deal tables^ 
and sinclUng offau Then, we had more tasks until 
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tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a blue tea-cup, 
and I out of a tin pot. All day long, and* until 
seven or eight in the evening, Mr. Mell, at his own 
detached desk in the schoolroom, worked hard with 
pen, ink, ruler, books, and writing-paper, making 
out the i)ills (as I found) for last half-year. When 
he had put up his things for the night, he took out 
his flute, and blew at it, until I almost thought he 
would gradually blow his whole being into the large 
hole at the top, and ooze away at the keys. 

I picture my small self in the dimly-lighted rooms, 
.sitting with my head upon my hand, listening to the 
doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and conning if)- 
morrow\s lessons. J picture myself with my books 
.shut up, still listening to the doleful performance of 
Mr. Mell, and listening through it to what used to be 
at home, and to tlie blowing of the wind on Yar- 
mouth flats, and fet‘ling very .sad and solitary. 1 
picture myself going up to bed, among the unused 
rooms, and .sitting on my bedside crying for a com- 
fortable word from Teggotty. I picture myself 
coming downstairs in the morning, and looking 
through a long ghastly gash of a stair-case window 
at the .school-bell hanging on the top of an outhouse 
with a weathercock al>ove it ; and dreading the time 
when it shall ring J, Steerforth and the r<!st to work. 
Such time is oniy second, in tny fon^lioding appre- 
hensions, to llie time when the. man with the wooden 
leg shall unlock llu^ rusty gate to give admission to the 
iiw'ful Mr. Creakle. 1 cannot think 1 was a very 
dangerous character in any of these, aspects, but in 
all of them 1 carried llie same warning on iny back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but h<^ was never 
harsh to me. 1 .suppo.se wt* wt'R! conifiany to each 
other, without talking. 1 forgot to mention that he 
would talk to him.self sometimes, and grin, an<l 
clench his fist, and grind his teeth, and pull his hair 
in an unaccoiintafile manner. Hut he had these 
pceiiliaritit^s. At first lht‘y frightened me, though^ 1 
soon got u.sed to them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I ENI.AUr.K MV CIRCLK OK A('QU AINTANCE. 

I II AD led this life about a rnffnth, when the man with 
the woo<li'n l(‘g began to stump about with a mop and 
a biu’ket of water, from which 1 inferred that ]^repa- 
rations were making to receive Mr. (avakle and the 
Ix>ys. I was not mistaken ; for t)ie mop camtr into 
the schoolroom before long, and turned out Mi. Mell 
and me, who liv<*d when' we couUl, and got on liow 
we could, f<n’ some days, tluring whicli wc were 
always in the way of two or three youngii women, 
who had rarely shown themselves l)efore, and wmi 
so continually in the Tiiiilst of dust that 1 sneezed 
almost as much as if Salem Hou.se had been a gioat 
smifl'-box. 

On(? clay I was informt d by Mr. Mell, that Mr. 
Creakle would be home that evotiing. In the even- 
ing, after tea, I heard that' he was coit\e. Before 
Ix'd-time, 1 wa.s ftached fiy the man witii the wooden 
leg to appear before him. ^ 

Mr, V.lrcakle’s part of tlie house was a good deal 
more comfortable than our.s, and he had a snug bit 
of garden tb u looked pleasant after the dusfy' play- 
ground, which was .such a desert in miniatfire, that I 
ihotight no one but. a camel, or a tlromedary, could 
have felt at home in it. It seemed to me a bold thing 
even to take notice that the passage looked comfort- 
able, as 1 went on rny way, trembling i- » Mr. Creakle's 


presence : which so abashed me, when 1 was ushered 
into it, that 1 hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Miss 
C'reakle (who were both there, in the parlour), or any- 
thing but Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a 
bunch of watch-chain and seals, in an arm-chair, with 
a tumbler and bottle be.side him. 

*'So!'' .said Mr. Creakle. “This is the young 
gentleman who.se teeth arc to be filed ! d’urn him 
round.*' 

'I he wooden-legged man turned me about so as to 
exhiliit the placard ; and having afforded time for a 
full survey of it, turned me about again, with my 
face to Mr. Creakle, and posted himself at Mr, 
Cre.akki's side. Mr. Creakle’s face W'as fujry, find his 
eyes were small, and deep in his head ; he had thick 
veins in his forehead, a little nose, and a large chin. 
He was bald on the top of his head ; and had some thin 
wet-looking hair that was just turning grey, brushed 
across each temple, so that the two sides interlaced 
on his forehead. ISut the circumstance about him 
which impressed rne most, was, ^^,.hal he had no voice, 
but .spoke in a whisper, d'he exertion this cost him, 
or the consciousness of talking in that feeble way, 
made his angry face .so much more angry, and hi.s 
thick veins so much thicker, when be .spoke, that I 
am not surprised, on hooking back, at this peculiarity 
striking me as his chief one. 

“ Now,” said Mr. C’rcakle. *‘ What’s tlie report 
of this l)oy ? " 

“ 'rhere’s nothing against him yet,” returned tlie 
man with the' woodtai leg. “ There has bct^n no 
ofiportunity.” 

1 thought Mr. Creakle w'as disappointed. I 
thotight Alr.s. and Miss Creakle (at whom I now 
glanced for the first time, and who were, both, thin 
ami quii‘t) were not disapp(.)inted. 

“ (.:ome liere, sir ! ” .said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to 
me. 

“ Come here ! ” said the man witli the wooden leg, 
repeating the gesture. 

“ I have the haptiiness of knowing your father-in- 
law, ” whispered Mr. Creaklt?, taking me by the ear ; 
“and a worthy man he is, ami a man of a strong 
character. knows me, and I know liim. Do 
know mc.> Hey?” .said Mr. Creakle, pinching “my 
ear with fiTooious ydayfulne.ss. 

“ Not yet, sir,” 1 said, flinching with the pain. 

“ Not yet ? Hey?” n'peated Mr. Creakle. “Hut 
you will soon. H(ry?” 

*' You will soon. Hey ? ” repeated tlie man wa'tli 
the W'oodei; li'g. 1 afterwards found that lu* genera-liy 
acted, with iiis strong voice, as Mr. Creakle’s inter- 
preter to the boys. 

1 w^as very much fiightcned, and said I hoped so, 
if h(‘ pleaseil. I fell, all tliis while, as if my ear were 
blazing ; he pinched it .so hard. 

“ I’ll tell you what I am,” whispered Mr. Creakle, 
letting it go at last, with a screw' at parting that 
brcTuglit till* water into iny eye.s. “ I’m a 'rariar.” 

“ A d'ariar,” said the man with tlie wooden leg. 

“ Wlien 1 say I'll do a thing, I do it,” .said Mr. 
Creakle ; " and when 1 say 1 will have a thing done, 

1 will hav(> it dmie." 

” — Will have a thing done, I will have it done,” 
repeated the man with the wooden leg. 

“ I am a determined character,” said Mr, Creakle. 

“ That's what I am. I do my duty, 'I'hat's what / 
do. My flesh and blood,” he looked at Mrs. Creakle 
as hetiaid this, “ when it rises against me, is not my 
flesh and blood, I discard it. Mas that fellow,” to 
the man with the wooden leg, ' ‘ been here again ? ” 

“ No,” w\as the answer. 

“ No.” said Mr. Creakle. “ He know^s better. He 
know's me. Let him keep away. 1 say let him keep 
away,” said Mr. Creakle, striking his hand upon the 
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table, and looking at Mrs, Creakle, for he knows me. 
Now you have begun to know me too, niy young 
friend, and you may go. Take him away." 

1 was very glad to be ordered away, ft>r Mrs. and 
Miss c:reaklc were both wiping their eyes, and 1 felt 
as uncomfortable for them as I did for myself. 15ut I 
had a petiliem on my mind whicli concerned me so 
nearly, that 1 couldn’t help saying, though I wondered 
at my own courage : 

“ If you please, sir ” 

Mr, Creaklc whispered, Hah ! What's this?" 
and bent his eyes upon me, as if he would have 
burnt me uj) with them. 

If you please, sir,” T faltered, if I might be 
allowed (I am very sorry indeed, sir, for w'liat 1 did) to 
take this writing off, before the boys come back ” 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or whether 
he only did it to frighten me, I don’t know, but he 
*made a burst out of his chair, b(.‘fore which 1 pre- 
cipitately retreated, without waiting for the escort of 
the man With the wooden leg, and nevt^r onc(‘ stoppetl 
until I reached my own bedroom, where, finding I 
was not ])ursHed, 1 went to bed, as it was lime, and 
lay fiuaking, for a couple oi hours. 

Next morning Mr. S]iar[) carm^ back. Mr. Sharp 
was tile first m ister, and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. 
Mell took hi.s meals with liie b >vs, but Mr. Sharp 
<lined and siijjped at Mr. ( reakie's table. He was a 
limp, ileli(‘al{^-l<>uking gentlianan, 1 thought, with a 
good deal of nose, atnl a way of carrying his head 
on on<! .side, as if it vvi.to a little too heavy for him. 
His hair svas very smooth and wavy; but J was 
informed liy the very hrsl boy who came back that it 
was a wig (a .second-fiand one hr said), and that Mr. 
Sharp went out evta-y Saturday afterno\)n to get it 
curled. 

It was no other than I'oinmy 'lYaddles who gave 
me this j)icce of intelligence, lie was the first boy 
who returned. He introduced himself by informing 
nu: tliat I .should lind his nanu* on the right-hand 
corner of llie gatt*, over tlie top-bolt ; upon that I 
said, “ Iraddles?" to wliich he replied, “ 'I’hr* saiiK!,” 
and then he asked me for a full account of myself 
and f:imi!y. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Traddles 
caint' liaek first. lie enjoytai my placard so niuch^ 
that lie sav<’d me from the <*inbairas,smeiit of either 
disc.losure or concealment, IJy presenting me to (.‘viTy 
other l)oy who came back, great or small, imme- 
<liately on his arrival, in thi.s form ot itUroduoti<jn, 
“ Lf-H)k h(‘re ! Here’s a game ! ” IIaj.)pily, too, th«^ 
greater part of the boys caTn<^ back low-spirited, and 
were not so boisterous at my expenst* as 1 had 
expticted. Some of tliem certainly did dance abf>ut 
me like w'ild Indians, and the greater part could not 
resist the temptation of pretending that 1 w.as a dog, 
and ]>atting and smoothing me, lest I sliould bile, 
and saying, “ Lie down, .sir ! ” and calling iiHri'ow'zer. 
'I'his was naturally confusing, among .so many 
strangers, and co.sl me .some tears, but on the whole 
it was much better than I had anticipated. 

I was not considered as being formally received 
into the seliool, however, until J. Steerforth arrived. 
I-efore this boy, who was reputed to be a great 
scholar, and was very good-looking, and at least lialf- 
a-dozen years my senior, 1 was carried as before a 
inagi.sirate. He impiired, und(*r a shed in the play- 
ground, into tlie particulars of my punishment, and 
was pleased to express his opinion that it w'jis '‘a 
jolly .shame i ” for which 1 became bound to him ever 
afterwards. 

*‘\Vhat money have you got, Copperfield ? ” he 
said, walking aside wath me when he had disposed of 
my affair in these terms. 

I told him seven shillings. 


** You had better give it to me to take care of," he 
said. ** At least, you can if you like. You needn’t 
if you don’t like. ” 

I hastened to comply with his friendly siigge.stion, 
and opening Peggotty's purse, turned it upside down 
into his ha nd. 

'* l.>o you want to spend any tiling now ? " he asked 
me. 

" No, thank you," I replied. 

'* You can, if you like, you know^" said Steerforth. 
*' Say the word. ” 

“ No, thank you, sir,” 1 repeated, 

“ Perhaps you’d like to spend a couple of sliillings 
or so, in a bottle of eurrani wine by -and-by, iijj in 
tlie bedroom ? ' said Steerforth. ‘ ' You belong to my 
bedroom, I find?” 

It certainly had not occurred to me befon\ but I 
said. Yes, 1 .should like tliat. 

“ Wry good,” snid Steerforth. " You’ll be glad to 
spend anotiier shilling or so, in almond cakc.s, 1 dare 
say ? ” 

I .said, Ws. 1 >shnnld like that, too. 

And another shilling or so in biscuits, and another 
in fruit, eh ? ” said Steerfortli, " I say, young C'opper- 
field, you’re going it ! ” 

1 smih'cl l>ee.uise he .smiled, but 1 was a liftle 
tron!)led in iny mind, too. 

*‘Well!” said Steerfortli. “We must make it 
.stretch as far as we can ; that’s all. Pll do the best 
in my powtT h>r you. 1 can go out wlien 1 like, and 
I’ll .smuggU? tin* ]nog in.” With these words he put 
the money in his pocket, and kindly told me not tit 
make myself uneasy ; hi; would take care it should be 
all right. 

He was as good as his word, if that were all right 
which I had a secret misgiving was nearly all wrong 
— for I feared it was a wa^teof mymoilier's two half- 
crowns— though I hail pre.servcd thi‘ ]iii‘ee of pajter 
tliiyy were wraitpcd in : which was a [irecious .saving. 
When we went iip-stairs to bed, he produced the 
w hole stwen shillings' worth, and laid it out on my bed 
in the moonlight, saying : 

“'rhero you are, young ( opperfield, and a royal 
spread you’vi' got.” 

1 couldn’t tliink of doing the honours of the feast, 
at my time of life, while he was by ; my hand .shook 
at the very thought of it. I beggefi liirn to dome ihi' 
favour <»l pre-iifhng ; and my reipiest biung seconded 
by the other boys wlio were in that room, he acceded 
to it, and sal U))on mf jiillow, handing rounrl tin; 
viands — with perfect fairness, J must s.ay — ami dis- 
pensing the currant wine in a little glass uithmit a 
foot, which wa.s his rivvn propirrty. As to me, J sal 
on his left hand, and tlie rest were grouped about us, 
on the nearest lieds aufl on the floor. 

How well I recollect our .silting there, talkin/if in 
whispers ; or their talking, ami my respectfully 
listenings I ought rather to say ; the moonliglU falliug 
a little way into the room, through the wimlcav, 
painting a pale window' on the lloor, and the greater 
part of us in .shadow', exci'jd when Steerfortli dipjxrd 
a match into a phosphorus-br>.v, when lie wanted to 
look for anything on the Ijoanl, and shed a bliitr 
glare over us that was gone dinsily ! A certain 
mysterious feeling, cousef|uent on the darkmais, the 
s(.‘crecy of tlie. revel, and tlie wlusper in winch every- 
thing was said, sie.ils over me again, and I ]i>ien to 
all they tell me with a vague fettling of solemuity and 
awe, wbieli makes me glad that they are all so near, 
and frightens rnc (though I feign lo I.augh) wlien 
Traddles j^ctends to sec a ghost in the corner. 

1 heard all kinds of things .'iliout the .school and all 
belonging to it. I heard that Mr. f.’reakle had not 
preferred his cUiim to being a ’bartar withfint ; 

that he was tl* sternest anti most severe of masters ; 
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that he laid about him, right and left, every day of his 
life, charging in among the boys like a t roopgr , and 
sl ashing a vv ay. unm er cifully . Tliat he*Icnew nothing 
hutfiselfr^ uKi art of slashing, being niorc ignorant 
(J. Steerforth said) than the lowest boy in the school ; 
that he had been, a good many years ago. a small 
hop-dealer in the Boiouj^h, and had taken to the 
schooling biisin(;ss'aTicf being bankrupt in hops, and 
making away with Mrs. Cr eaklc’s mone y. With a 
good deal more of that sort', which 1 wondered how 
they knew. 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, whose 
name was Tungay, was an obstinate barbarian wlio 
had formerly assisted in the hop badne ss, but had 
come into the scholastic line viOTi Mrf Creakle, in 
consequence, as was supposed among the boys, of his 
having broken his leg in Mr. Creakle’s service, and 
having done a deal of dishonest work for him, and 
knowing his secrets. 1 heard that with the single 
exception of Mr. Creakle, 7\mgay considered llie 
whole; establishment, masters and boys, as his natural 
enemies, and that the only delight of his life was to 
be ^ heard that Mr. Oeakle 

had a son/vv^ not been 7'ungay’s friend, and 
who, as.sisting in the school, had once held some 
remonstrance with hi.s father on an occasion when its 
discipline was very cruelly exercised, and was .snp- 
po.sed, besides, to have protested against his father’s 
usage of his mother, I heard that Mr. Oeakle had 
turned him out of doors, in consequence, and that 
Mns. and Miss Creakle had been in a sad w’ay, ever 
since. 

Hut the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. 
(Yeakle was, there being one boy in the .school on 
whom he ricvvr ventured to lay a hand, and that boy 
lieing J. Steerforth. Steerforth himself confirmed 
this when it was staled, and said that he should like 
to begin to .sea; him do it. On being asked by a mild 
I.>oy (not me) how he would i)roceed if he did begin 
to see him do it, lie dipped a match into his phos- 
phorus-box on purpose to shed a glare over his reply, 
and said h^; would commence by knocking him down 
wilJi a blow on thr forehead from the seven-and- 
sixpenny ink-bottle tliat was always on the mantel- 
piece. We sat in the dark for some time, breathless. 

I heard that Mr. Sliarp and Mr. Mell wa're both 
isupi K)sed to be wretchedly paid ; and that whim there 
was hot ami cold meat for dinner at Mr. Creakle’s 
table, M*r. .Sharp was always expected to say he f)re- 
ferrred cold ; which was ag^in corroborated by J. 
Sli'crforth, the only parlour-boardi'r. 1 heard that 
Mr. Sharp's wig didn't fit him ; and that he needn’t 
be so ' * bounceable " .sonielwxiy else .said “ bump- 
tious " — about it, because his own red hair was very 
j)lainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that t>nc boy, who was a coal-merchanrs 
sem, came as a set off against the coal-bill, and was 
called, on that account, “JCxchange or Barter” — a 
name selected from tlie arithmetic-book as expressing 
this arrangement. 1 heard that the table-lieer was a 
robbery ot parcitts, and the pudding an imposition. 

I heard that Miss Creakle was regarded by the school 
in general as being in love with Steerforth ; and I am 
sure, as I .sat in the dark, thinking of his nice voice, 
and his line face, and his easy manner, and bis curl- 
ing hair, 1 thought it very likely. I heard that Mr. 
Mell was not a bad sort of fellow, hut hadn’t a six- 
pence to bless himself with ; and ihc'it there was no 
iloubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, was as poor as 
Job. 1 thought of my breakfast then, and wMl had 
sounded like “My Charley ! " but 1 was, '' am glad 
to remember, as mute as a mouse about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, out- 
lasted the banquet some lime, 'rho greater part of 
the guests had gone to bed as soon as* he eating and 


drinking were over ; and we, who had remained 
whispering and listening half undressed, at last be- 
took ourselves to bed, too. 

“Good-night, young Copperfield,” said Steerforth. 
“I'll take care of you.” 

“You’re very kind,” I gratefully returned. “I 
am very much obliged to you.” 

“ You haven’t got a sister, have you?” said Steer- 
forth, yawning, 

“ No,” 1 answered. 

“ ’Diat's a pity,” said Steerforth. “If you had 
had one, 1 should think she would have been a 
pretty, timid, little, bright-eyed sort of girl. I should 
have liked to know her. Good night, young Copper- 
field.” 

“Good-night, sir,” I replied, 

I thought of liini very much after I went to bed, 
and raised myself, I recollect, to look at him where 
he lay in the moonlight, with his handsome face 
turned up, and his head reclining easily on his arm. 
He was a person of great power in my eyes ; tluit 
was, of course, the reason of my mind running on 
him. No veiled future dimly glanced upon him in 
tlie moonbeams. I'lif^re w’^as no shadowy picture of 
his footste[)S, in the garden that I dreamed of walk- 
ing in all night. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MY “first-half” at SALEM HOUSE. 

School began in earnest next day. A profound 
impression was made upon me, I remember, by tl\e 
roar of voices in the schoolroom suddenly becoming 
hushed as death when Mr. Creakle entered after 
breakfast, and stood in the doorway lo(.>king round 
upon us like a giant in a .story-book snrv(;ying hii 
caplivi^s. 

7iingay stood at Mr. Creakle's elbow. lie had no 
:)cca.slm J TTTo ngl it,., (p cry ohf Trroc'i - 

5tr^C for tfic boys wercV’idr'SH sjxvjchie.ss aJid 

“notiohTess. “ 

" Mr. 'Creakle was seen to speak, and 7'ungay was 
lieard, to this cftt-ct. 

“ Now', boys, this is a new half. Take care what 
you're .about, in this new half, ('ome fn;sh up to iIk; 
lessons, I .idvise you, for I come fresh up to the 
ptinishmcnt. 1 won t flinch. It will be of no use; 
your ru1)l)ing yourselves ; you wa:>n’l rub the marks 
out that 1 shall give you. Now' get to work, every 
boy ! ” 

When this dreadful exordium w'as over, and Tun- 
gay had stumped out again, Mr. ('rcakle came to 
where I sat, and told me that if I were famous for 
biting, he was famous for biting, too. He then 
.showed nm the cane, and asked me what I thought 
of for a tooth ? Was it a sharp tooth, hey ? 

Was it a double tooth, hoy ? Had it a deep prong, 
hey? Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At every 
(jnestion he gave me a fleshy cut with it that made 
me writhe ; so 1 was very soon made free of Salem 
House (as Steerforth said), and was very soon in 
tears also. 

Not that I mean to say these were spt'cial marks of 
dislinetion, which only I received. On the contrary, 
a large majority of the boys (especially the smaller 
ones) w-ere visited with similar instances of notice, as 
Mr. Creakle made the round of the schoolroom. 
Half the establishment was writhing and crying, 
before the day’s w'ork began ; and how’ much of it 
had wTithed and cried before the day’s work was 
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over, I am really afraid to recollect, lest I should 
seem to exaggerate, 

I should think there never can have been a man 
who enjoyed his profession more than Mr. Creakle 
did. He had a delight in cutting at the boys, which 
was like the satisfaction of a craving appetite. I am 
confident that he*, couldn’t resist a chubby boy, 
especially ; that there was a fascination in such a 
subject, which made him restless in his mind, until 
bo had scored and marked him for the day. I was 
chubby rnysclf, and ought to know. I am sure when 
1 think of the fellow now, my blood rises against him 
with the disinterested indignation I should feel if I 
could have known all about liini without having ever 
been in his power ; but it rises hotly, because I know 
him to have l.x.'en ;in incapable brute, who had no 
more right to be possesst^d of the great trust he held, 
than to be Lord High AdminU, or Commander-in- 
chief — in either of which capacities, it is probable, 
that he would have done infinitely less mischief. 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, 
how abject we were to )iim ! What a launch in life I 
tliink it now, on looking back, to be so, mean and 
servile to a man of such |iarts and pretensions ! 

Merc I sit at the desk again, watching his eye — 
humbly watching his eye, as he rules a eij^horing 
b(j(.»k for another victim whose hands havt; just been 
flaieued by that identical ruler, and who is trying to 
wipe the sting out with a pocket-handkerchief. I 
plenty to do. 1 don’t watch his eye in idleness, 
but because I am morbidly attracted to it, in a <lread 
desire to know what he will do next, and whether it 
will be my turn to sutfer,'*or somebody's else’s. A 
lane of small boys beyond m(.\ with llie same interest 
in his eye, watch it too. 1 think he knows it, though 
lie pretends he don't. He makes dreadful mouths as 
he rules the ciph(*ring book ; and now he throws his 
eye sideways down our lane, and we ;dl droop over 
our hooks and tremble, A moment afterwards we are 
again eyeing liim. An unhappy culpnt, lound guilty 
of imperfect exercise, approaches at his command, 
riie culprit falters excuses, and professes a deter- 
mination to do better to-rnorrow. Mr. (.’reakle cuts 
a joke Ix'fore he beats him, and we laugh at it, — 
mistaable htilc dogs, we hiugli, with our visages as 
whin* as iishe-,, ami oiir hearts .'^inking into our boots. 

Here I sit at the di’sk again, on a drowsy sumtiuT 
nflornooii. A buzz and hum go up around me, as if 
the boys wert* so many ]>lue-bolties. A cloggy sen- 
sation of llie lukewarm fat of meat is upon me (we 
dined an hour or two ago), and my head is as heavy 
.as so mucli lead. I would give the world to go to 
sle(g). 1 sit with my eye on Mr. Creakle, blinking at 
him like a y<mng owl ; wlicn sle(^p overpow'cr.s me 
fur a minute, he still looms ihrougli my slumber, 
ruling those cipliering books, until lie softly comes 
behind me and wakes me to plainer perce])tion of 
him, with a red ridge across my back. 

Here 1 am in iho playground, w'ith my eye still 
fascinated by him, though I can’t see him. The 
window at a little di.siance from which I know he is 
having his dinner, stands for him, and I eye that in- 
stead. If he shows his face near it, mine a.ssume.s an 
imploring and submissive expres.sion. If he looks 
out throu[[h the glass, the boldest boy (Steerforth 
excepted) stops in the middle of a shout or yell, and 
becomes com tern plativc. One day, Traddles (the 
most unfortunate boy in the world) breaks that 
window accidentally witli a ball. 1 shudder af this 
moment with the tremendous sensation of seeing it 
done, and feeling that the ball has bounded on to 
Mr. Creakle’s sacred head. 

Pcxir I'raddles ! In a tight sky-blue suit that made 
his a|-ms and legs like German sausages, or roly-poly 
puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable 
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of all the boys. He was always t>eing caned— I 
think he was caned every day that half-year, except 
one holiday Monday when he was only rulcr’d on 
both hands — and was always going to write to his 
uncle about it, and never did. After laying his head 
on the desk for a little while, he would clieer up 
somehow, begin to 1 >ui»h again, and draw skeletons 
all over his slate, before his eyes w'ore dry. I used 
at first to wonder what comfort Traddles found in 
drawing skeletons ; and for some time looked upon 
him as a sort of Iiermit, who reminded hifuself by 
those symbols of mortality lliat caning couldn't last 
for ever. But I believe he only did it because they 
were easy, and didn’t w-anl .any features. 

He was very honourable, Traddles was, and lield it 
as a sokunn duty in the boys to stand l^y one anot her. 
He suffered for this on S(?vi‘ral occasions ; and 
particularly oiictr, when Steerforth laughed in clmrcb, 
and the Beadle thought it was Traddles, and took 
him out. 1 see him now', going away in eiisttnly, 
despised by the congregation. He never sai<l wlio 
was the real olfender, though he .smartf'd for it next 
day, and was imj)rison(al so many hours that he 
came forth with a whole churchyardful of skeletons 
swarming all over liis Latin Dictionary. But he li.id 
his rew'ard. Steerforth said there was nf)thing of tlit! 
sneak in Traddles, and we all felt that to be the. 
liigliest praise. For my ])art, I could have goiur 
through a g<iod deal (though 1 w^as much less l>ravi; 
than 'I mddles, and nt)thing like .so old) to have won 
such a recong>ense. 

To .see Steerforth walk to (‘hurch before us, arm- 
in-arm witli Miss Oeakle, w'as one of the great .sight.s 
of my life. 1 diiln'l think Miss Ckvakle ecjual to 
little Lin’ly in point of beauty, and 1 didn’t love h(?r 
(T didn’t dare) ; but 1 thought lier a young lady of 
extraordinary atlraclion.s, and in point c>f geniiliiv 
not to 1)0 surpassed. When Stetaforth, in whilt.^ 
trousers, carried htT parasol for her, 1 fell proud to 
know' him ; and boliovc^d that she could nut choose 
hut adore him \vilh all her Ijeart. Mr. Shar)) and 
Mr. Mell were both notable j>ersonages in rny eye.*^ ; 
but Steerforth was to them wliat tlie sun W'a.s to two 
st.T rs. 

Stcterforlh continued liis protection of me, and 
provetJ a very iist.fiil frieml, since nobofly dared to 
annoy one wlujjii lie hoiioiinfd wath his countenance. 
He. couldn’t or at all events he didn't — dt^fend nn* 
from Mr, ('reakle, who was very severe walh me ; 
but whenever I had treated w’orse than usual, 

he .always told me that J wsirilcd a little of his pluck, 
and that he wouldn’t have stood it hinrself ; which 
I felt he intended for encouragement, and considered 
to be very kind of him. 'rheie was one advantage, 
and only one that I know of, in Mr. ('nsikle’s 
severity. He found my placard in his way vvluai he 
came up or dowai behind tlu* form on w'hich I sat, 
and wanted to m:ik(‘ a cut at me in jKissing : hir 
tliis rea.son it wais soon taken off, and I saw it no 
more* 

An accidental circumstance cernenled the intimacy 
between Steerforth and me, in a manner that inspired 
me w'ith great pride and satisfaction, though it some- 
times led to inconvenienc<,*. It happened on one 
occasion, w'hen he was doing me the honour of talk- 
ing to me in the playground, that I hazarded the 
observation that something or somebody — I forget 
what now — was like something or somebody in Pere- 
grine Pickle, He said nothing at the lime; Init 
when I*was going to bed at night, a,sked me if 1 !iad 
got that bf.>f:>k ? 

1 told him no,' and explained how it was that I 
had read it, and all those other liooks of which 
J have made mjpntion. 

'* And do yoft recollect them ? ” Steerforth said* 
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Oh, yes, I replied ; I had a good memory, and 
I iKjlieved I recollected them very well. 

** rhen I tell you what, young Copperfield/* said 
Steerforth, “ you shall tell 'em to me. 1 can’t get to 
.sleep very early at night, and 1 generally wake rather 
early in the morning. We’ll go over ’em one after 
another. We’ll make some regular Arabian Nights 
of it/’ 

I felt extremely fl ittered by this arrangement, and 
wc coniinenced carrying it into execution that very 
evening. What ravages I committed on iny favourite 
authors in the courst^ of my interpretation of them, 

I am not in a condition to siy, and should be very 
unwilling to know ; but 1 had a profound faith in 
them, and I had, to the best ol my belief, a simple 
earnest manner of narrating what I did narrate ; and 
these qualities went a long way. 

'I’hc drawV>ack was, that 1 was often slet*]:»y at 
night, or out of spirits and indisposed to resume the 
.story, and then it was rattier hard work, and it must 
be done ; for to disappoint or to displease Steerforth 
was of course out of the question. In the morning 
loo, when I fell we iry, and should have enjoyed 
another hour's rejiose very much, it was a tiresome 
thing to 1)0 roused, like the Sultana Scheherazade, 
and forced into a i<*ng story before tlie getling-iip 
hell rang ; but Steerforih was r(*soIute ; and as he 
explained to me, in return, my sums and exercises, 
iind anything in rny tasks tliat was too hard f<^r mt\ 

I was no loser by the transaction. Let me do myself 
jn^tiev', however. I was moved by no interested or 
.sellish motive, nor was I moved by /ear of him. 1 
admired and loved liim, ami his a[)j.)roval was r<*turn 
emaigh. it was so priu;ious t(,) me, tii.it I look b.ick 
on thi’si; trifles, now, with an aeliing heart. 

Stemdorth was eon adenue too, and sliovved his 
considiaation, in one particular iiislanct;, in an 
unflinching manner tliat was a little tantalising, I 
suspect, to poor 'rividdles and the rest. Leggolty’s 
])romi>.ed letter — wli.it a eoinfortal Ae letter it was !--- 
iiirivi-d before “ the half” was many weeks old, and 
willi it a cake in a iierfecl ne.st of <.»rangos, and twf) 
lioUles of eow.dip wine. 'I'liis trea.sure, as in duly 
bound, I laid at llit^ feet of ISteiTfurtli, and begged 
hnn to dis)H!nse. 

" .Vow, I’ll tell you what, young C a.»[»pertield,” 
&aid lie ; “ tlie wine .diall be ke]>t to wet your whistle 
vv li,^n you a re s l o ry -telling." 

I t>lti:^cd at ilir idea, and l»egged him, in rny 
modesty, to tViink i»f ilr Lut lie s.iid In* had 
observed 1 \vd^ sometimes hoarse - .i liiilit roopy was 

his exact exjiression and it should lie, every droj}, 

devoted to the jniriiose he had mentioned. Aceord- 
ingly, it was locked U|i in his box, and drawn off by 
himself in a phial, and administered t<> me ihrougii 
a i>iece of <juill in tlie em k, wlien 1 w.is supposed to 
lie in w.'int of a n^storati ve. Sometimes, to make it 
a more sovereign s])ecihc, he was so kind as to 
.squeeze orangi* jiiice mto it, ryr to stir it up with 
ginger, or dissolve a pejipenuint drop in it ; and 
although I cannot as.serl that the flavour was ini- 
]iTuved by tht'se experiments, or that it was exactly 
compound one would have ehosen for a stomaehic, 
the last thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning, 1 drank it gratefully, and was very sensible 
of his attention. 

We seem, to me, to have been monUrs over Pere- 
grine, and months mort' over the other stories, ddic 
institution never flagged for want of a story, I am 
certain, and the wine lasted out almost as •well as 
the matter. Poor Traddles— I never llflak of that 
boy but with a strange disposition to laugh, and 
with tears in my eyes — was a sort of chorus, in 
general, and affected to be convulsed with mirth at 
the comic parts, and to be overcome vith fear when 


there was any passage of an alarming character in 
the narrative. This rather put me out. very often. 
It w'as a great jest of his, I recollect, to pretend that 
he couldn’t keep his teeth from chattering, whenever 
mention was niade of an Alguazil in connection with 
the adventures of Gil Bias ; and I remember that 
when Gil Bias met the captain of the robbers in 
Madrid, this unlucky joker counterfeited such a,n 
ague of terror, that he was overheard by Mr. Creakle, 
wlio was prowling about the passage, and hand- 
somely flogged for disorderly conduct in the bed- 
room. 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic and 
dreamy, was encouraged by .so much story-telling in 
the dark ; ard in that re.spcct the pursuit may not 
have been very profitable to me. Bui the being 
cherished as a kind of plaything in my room, and the 
consciousness that this accomplishment of mine was 
bruited about among the boys, and attracted a good 
deal of notice to me though 1 was the youngest there, 
stimulated me to exertion, la a school ciurried on 
by sheer cruelty, whether it is presided over by a 
dunce or noi^ there is not likely to bo much loarnL I 
believe our bo^ys were, generally, as ignorant a set as 
any schoolboys in existence ; they were too much 
troubhui and knocked al>onl to learn ; they could no 
more do that to advantage, tlianany one can do any- 
thing to acivantago in a life of constant misfortune, 
torment, and worry. lUit rny little vanity, and Steer- 
forth’s help, urged me on somefliow ; and without 
.saving me from much, if anything, in the way of 
punishment, made me, for the time 1 was then.', an 
<*xeeption to the general body, insonmeli that 1 did 
sif'.idily jncL up some crumbs of kiujvvledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mcll, who had 
a liking for me that I am graU'l'ul U) remember. It 
always gavt': me pain to observe that iStcerforth 
mated liim with systematic disparagenit'.nt, and 
seldom lost an occasion of wounding his feelings, or 
inducing others to do so. 'bbis troubled me the more 
hir a long lime, b‘‘causc I had soon tohl Sleerforth, 
from whom 1 could no more keep such a st'cret than 
I could k<rep a cake or any other tangifilc possession, 
about the two oki women Mr. Mell had taken me to 
see ; and 1 was always afraid that Steerforih would 
let it (/ 111 , ami t>vU him w ith it. 

We httk.*. thought, any one of ns, T dare say, wlien 
I ate my bn;a.kfa.st that first morning, and wamt to 
slee]) under llu! shadow of the peaccick’s feathers to 
the sound of theflul(.\ what conseciuenees W'ould coine 
of llie introduction into those alms-houses of myinsig- 
nirie.’mt person. But the visit had its unforeseen con- 
sequences ; and (d a seriou.s sort, too, in their way, 

(.)ne day when Mr. ( ka'akle kept the house from 
indisposition, which naiurally diffused a lively joy 
through tlie school, tluai* w'as a good deal of noise 
in tlie course of the morning’s work, d'he great 
relk.'f and .satisfaction (.'xpcricnced by the boys made 
them diflicult to nianagt? ; and though the dreaded 
'I'lingay Ijrought his wooden leg in twice or thrice, 
and took notes of tlie priticipal o.ffendcrs’ names, no 
great impression was made by it, as they were pretty 
suk; of getting into trouble to-morrow, "do what they 
would, and thought it wise, no doul.>t, to enjoy them- 
selves to-day. 

It was, propc'rly, a half-holiday ; being Saturday. 
But as the noise in the playground would have' dis- 
turbed Mr. Creakle, and the weather was not favour- 
able lor going out walking, we were ordered into 
scliool in the afternoon, and set some lighter tasks 
than usual, wdiieh were made for the occasion. It 
wa.s the day of the week on which Mr, Sharp vent 
out to g(?t his w'ig curled ; so Mr. Mell, who always 
did the drudgery, whatever it was, kept school by 
himself. 



AN APPEAL TO THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD, 


If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear with 
any onr so mild as Mr. Mtrll, I should think of him, 
in connection willi that afternoon when the uproar 
was ill its lieiglit, as one of those animals, !)aitcd by 
a tlu asand doiiifs. 1 recall Iiirn bemdin^^ his aching 
head, supported on his bony hand, over the book on 
his lesk, and wretchedly endeavouring to gi*t on with 
Ins tiresome work, amidst an uproar that nugbt have 
made the Si>caker of the House of Commons giddy. 
Boys started in and out of their places, playing at 
pu.s.s-in-the-corner with other boys ; there were laugh- 
ing boys, singing boys, talking boys, dancing boys, 
howling boys ; boys shuffled with their feet, boys 
whirled about liim, grinning, making faces, mimick- 
ing liirn btthind his back andbtHore his eyes ; mimick- 
ing his poverty, his boots, his coat, his mother, 
everything belonging to him that they should have 
had consideration for. 

"Silence!” cried Mr. Mcll, suddenly rising up, 
and striking his desk with the book. "What does 
this mean? It's iinpossiblc to bear it. It's mad- 
dening. How can you do it to me, boys? ” 

It was my book that he struck his desk with ; and 
as I stood beside him, following his (‘ye as "it glancrai 
r(>nnd the room, 1 saw the boys .all stoj), some sud- 
denly .surprised, some half afraid, and some sorry 
perha[>s. 

SU'crforth’s [dacc^ was at the bottom of the sch(>ol, 
at the oj)|)o^itt? end of the long room. He was 
lounging with his Ixick against the wall, and his 
hands in his pockets, and locdced at Mr. Mell with 
liis namtli shut up as if Ijc were wliistling, when Mr. 
Mell looked at him. 

'C^ilence, Mr. biteerforth !” said Mr, Mell. 

" Sileiu'e yourself,” said St('erforth, turning red. 
" \V/)om are you talking' t(j?” 

"Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

"Sit down your.sclf,” .said Steerforth, ‘*and laind 
your business.” 

'l iK're was a titter, and some apjjlause ; but Mr. 
Mell was so white, that silence iutnuxliately suc- 
cei'ded : and orjc. boy, who had darted out behind 
him to imitate his mother again, changc'd his mind, 
and pretended to want a pen menck'd. 

" if you think, StetTforth,” said Mr. Mell, " that I 
am not acquainted with the ]u.)Nv«a' you can eslabhbh 
over any mind herc”-''he laid Ihs hand, without con- 
sid(aing what he did (as I .su[>fK>sed}, ujton my head 
— "or that 1 have not (jbserved you, within a few 
minute.s, urging your juiiions on to every sort of oul- 
lage against me, you are mislak<’:n.” 

" 1 don’t give myst^lf the trouble of thinking at all 
about you,” 5,aid .Steerforlli, coolly ; "so I'm not mis- 
taken, as it liapiHUis.” 

"And when you make use of your position of 
favouritism here, sir,” pursmal Mr. Mell, wiilt his lip 
trembling very much, " to insult a gentleman ” 

"A what? — where is he?” said Steerfcjrth. 

Here somebody cried out, " Shame, J. Sieerforth ! 
Too btid!” It wsis 'IVaddles ; whom Mr, Mell 
instantly discomfited by bidding him hold his tongiur. 

— " To insult one who is not fortunate in life, sir, 
and who never gave you the- least offence, and tht! 
many re.isons for not insulting whom you are old 
enough and wise enough to understand,” said Mr. 
Mt?ll, with l.'is lip trembling more «and more, "you 
commit a mean and base action. You can sit dow'u 
or stand up as you please, sir. Copp(;rfield, go on.” 

" Young C'oppcrfield,” said Steerforth, comin|$ for- 
ward up the room, " stop a bit. I tell you what, Mr. 
Mell, once for all. When you take the liberty of 
calling me mean or base, or anything of that sort, 
you are an impudent beggar. You arc alw^ays a 
I>eggar, you know ; but when you do that, you are an 
impudent beggar.” 
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I am not clear whether he was going to strike Mr. 
Mell, or Mr. Mell was going to sirik(‘ him, or there 
was any sucli iiitonlion on cither .side. 1 saw a 
rigidity come UfKui the w)u;le school us if thi'y had 
been turn».Ml into .stone, and found Mr. ('rcak]<^ in the 
midst of us, with d'ungay at his sid<‘, and Mrs. and 
Miss Ocakle looking in ;U the door as if they were 
frightened. Mr. M- 'h with liis cll)ow.s on his desk 
and his face in h.s hands, sat, for some moments, 
quite still. 

" Mr. Mel],” said Mr. Creakle, shaking liim by the 
arm ; and his whisper was .so audible now', that 
'rurigay felt it unnecessary to reiH'ut hi.s words ; "you 
have not forgotten yourself, 1 hope ?” 

" No, sir, no,” relunual the Master, showing his 
face, and shaking his head, and rubbing his hands in 
great agitation. " No, .sir, no. I havt; renuanbered 
myself, 1 — no, Mr. t.'rt\ikle, I have not forgotten my- 
self, I — I have rememljcred my-self, sir. 1 — I -coiiid 
W'ish you had renvanbered me a little sooner, Mi. 
Creakle. It — it- would have been more kind, .sir, 
more just, sir. It would have .saved me something, 
sir.” 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his 
hand on 'fungay's should(*r, and giU his feet u|)on 
tlu* form close by, and sal upon the desk. .\lua* still 
looking hard at Mr. Mell from tliis t!ir<me, as he 
shook hi.s lu^ad, and rublied his hands, a.nd renKiined 
in tlie same state of agitation, Mr. Cieakle lurneal to 
Steerforth, and said : 

"Now, sir, as he don’t condescend to tell me, what 
A this?” 

vStt.erforth evaded the question for a little while ; 
looking in scorn and ang(.‘r on hi.s op)’>onent, and 
remaining siltait. 1 could not help thinking even in 
that interval, 1 rciixanber, what a noble hrllow he 
was in appt'aranci', and how homely and plain Mr. 
M(‘ll looked opposird to Iiirn, 

" Wliat did he mean by talking about favourites, 
then?” .said Steerforth, at length. 

"Favourites?” n'peated I^Ir, Creakle, with 
veins in his forelu'ad swelling quickly. * ' Wdio talked 
about favoiu iti‘S ? ” 

" Hi' did,” said Stcu'rfoi th. 

"And i>rav, what did you mean by that, sir?” 
demanded Mr. Cacakle, turning angrily on his 
assistanL 

" I meant, Mr. (.’reakU^,” h(‘ returnfal in a. low 
voice, "as I said ; Ih.u no pupil laid a right to av.iil 
himself of his po.sition of ^avtau itisrn to degrade me,” 

" 'I'o degradt^ said Mr. C'ri'.akUi. *‘My 

stars ! Ihit give me 1 (mvi‘ i(r a>%k yon, Mr. Wliat's- 
your-n.ame ; ” and hiTe Mr. (.'reakle folded his arms, 
eani^ and all, upon his chest, and made such a knot 
of liis lirows that his little eyes were hardly visibte 
bt'low them; "whether, when you talk about 
favourites, you showed projier respect to me? 'Fo 
me, sir,” ^nid IVIr. Cre.ikle, darling Ids head at him 
sinldenly, and drawing it liack again, ‘‘ the principal 
of this c.stablishmcnt, and your emplovt^r.” 

" It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit,” 
s.aid Mr, Mell. " 1 .should not have done so, if I 
had Ikmui cool. 

Here SttMaforth .struck in. 

"Then he said 1 was mtvin, and tium h(‘ said 1 
wa.s base, .and then 1 called him a lieggar. If I had 
been cool, ptahaps I sliouldn’t liave called liim a 
beggar. But I did, and I am ready to take the con- 
sequmices of it.” 

With^it coniidering, perhaps, whether there were 
any conseqiirences to be taken, 1 felt quite in a glow 
at this gallant speech. It made an impression on 
the boys, too, for there w^as a low stir among them, 
though no one spoke a word. 

" 1 am surpr/ied, St eerforth—al though your can- 
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dour does you honour/’ said Mr. Creakle, '*does 
you honour, certainly— I am surprised. Steerforth, I 
must say, that you should attach stich an epithet to 
any person employed arul paid in Salem House, sir." 

Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

** That's not an answer, sir,’’ said Mr. Creakle, 
** to my remark. I expect more than that from you, 
Steerforth." 

If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before the 
handsome boy, it would be quite impossible to say 
how homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

“ Het him deny it/’ said Steerforth. 

** Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth? " cried Mr. 
Creakle. '* Why, where does he go a begging?" 

“ If he is not a beggar himself, his near relation’.s 
one," said Steerforth. " It's all the same.’' 

He glanced at mo, and Mr. Mell's hand gently 
patted me upon the shoulder. 1 looked up with a 
flush upon my face and remorse in my heart, but Mr. 
Mell’s eyes were fixed on Steerforth. He continued 
to pat me kindly on the shoulder, but he looked at 
him. 

“Since you expect mo, Mr. Creakle, to justify 
myself,” said Steerforth, “and to say w'hat I mean, 
— what 1 have to say is, that his mother lives on 
charity in an alms-house." 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still palled me 
kindly on llie shoulder, and said to liimself in a 
whisper, if I heard right : ‘'Ves, I thought so." 

Mr. CteakJe turned to hio w'ith a severe 

frown and lal)oured p>oIilene.su ; 

“ Now' you hear wl\at this gentleman .says, Mr. 
Mt‘ll. Have the goodness, if you please, to set him 
right before^ assembled school." 

He is right, sir, without correction," returned Mr. 
Mell, in tlie midst of a dead silence ; "what he has 
said is true." 

“ Be so good then as declare publicly, will you," 
.said Mr. Creakle, putting his head on one side, and 
rolling his eyes round the school, “ wliether it ever 
came to my knowledge until this moment?" 

“ I believe not directly," he returned. 

“ Why, you know not," said Mr. Creakle. " Don’t 
you, man?" 

“I apprehend you never stipposed my worldly 
circumstances to be very good," replied the assistant. 
“ You know what my position is, and always has 
been here." 

“ I apprehend, if you come to that," said Mr. 
Creakle, with his veins swelling again bigger tlian 
ever, “tliat you’ve been in a wrong position altogether, 
and mistook this for a charity school. Mr. Mcll, 
we’ll part, if you ph'astr, 'fhe .sooner the better." 

“There is no answered Mr. Mell, rising, 

“like the present/’ 

“ Sir, to you 1 ’’ said Mr. Creakle. 

“I take rny leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and all of 
you." said Mr. Mell, glancing round the rooni, and 
again patting me gently on the shoulder. “James 
Steerforth, tlie best wi.sh I can lease you is that you 
may come to bt! asbam<‘d of wliat you have done 
to-day. At t>resent I would luvfer to see you any- 
tiling ralluT than a friend, to me, or to any one in 
wliom 1 feel an intesest." 

Once more he laid hi.s hand upon my shoulder ; 
and then taking his flute and a few books from his 
desk, and leaving the key in it for hi^ successor, h<i 
went out of the school, with his properly under hi.s 
arm. Mr. Creakle then made a speech, through 
Tungay, in which he thanked Steerforth^ for' a.sscrt- 
ing (though perhaps too warmly) the independence 
and respectability of Salem House; and which he 
W'ound up by shaki?\g hand with Steerforth, while we 

f ave three cheers — I did not quite I’now what for, 
ut I supposed for Steerforth, and so 'oined in them 


ardently, though I felt miserable. Mr. Creakle then 
caned Tommy Traddles for being discovered in tears, 
instead of cheers, on account of Mr Mell’s departure ; 
and w'ent back to his sofa, or his bed, or wherever 
he had come from. 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked very 
blank, I recollect, on one another. For my.self, I 
felt so much .self-reproach and contrition for iny part 
in what had happened, that nothing would have 
enabled me to kcej'j back my tejir.s but the fear that 
Steerforth, w'ho ftflen looked at me, I saw, might 
think it unfriendly— or, I should rather say, con- 
sidering our relative ages, and the feeling with which 
I rcgardexl him, undutiful — if I showed the emotion 
which distressed me. He was very^ uugry with 
Traddles. and said he was glad he had caught it. 

Poor Iraddles, v/ho had passed the .stage of lying 
with his beatl uf>on the de.sk, and was relieving him- 
self as u.sual with a burst of skeletons, said he didn’t 
care. Mr. Mell was ill-used, 

“Who has ill-used him, you girl ? ” .said Steerforth, 

“Why', you have," returned Traddles. 

“What have 1 done?" said Steerforth. 

“What have you done?” retorted Traddles. 

“ Hurt his feelings and lost liim his .situation." 

“His feelings!" rei^ealed Stecrfortli distlaiiifully, 

“ His feelings will soon gel the. Ixatcr of it, I’ll be 
bound. His feelings fire not like yours, Miss 
Traddle.s. As to his sitiL'xtion— vvliieh was a preciiais 
one, wasn't it? — do you suppose i am not gcang to 
write home, and take, care that he gels some money? 
Polly ? " 

We thouglit this intention very noble in Stei^rforth, 
whose mother was a widow, ami rich, and would do 
almost anything, it w'as said, that ht' asked her. We 
w'ere all extremely glad to see Traddle.s so put down, 
and exalted Steerfortli to the skies : espeeixdly w'hen 
lie told us, as he condescended to do, that what he, 
had done had been done expressly for us, and for our 
cause, and that he had conlerred a great boon iqion 
us by unstdhshly doing it. 

But 1 must say that when 1 w'as going on with a 
.story in the dark that night, Mr. Mell’ a old llule 
seemed more tlian once to sound Tnourntully in my 
<.‘ars ; find that vvlien at last Steerforth \va.s tired, aiul 
I lay down in my bed, 1 fancied it i)laying .so sorrenv- 
fully sominvhen?, that I w’as quite w retched. 

1 .soon forgot him in the coulemjilatiou of Steer- 
furtli, who, in an easy amateur W'ay, and williout any 
book (he setaned to me to know everything by liearl), 
took some ot liis classes until a now master was 
found. 7’he ne.w master come from a grammar- 
school, and before lie entered on liis duties, dined in 
the parlour one day, to be introduced to IStcerforlli. 
tSieerforlh approved of him higlily, and told us he 
was a Brick. W'ithout exactly understanding wliat 
learned distinction was meant by this, I resinicicd 
him greatly for it, and had no doubt whateviT of liis 
superior knowledge : though he never took the jiains 
with me— not that / was an) body — tlial Mr. Mcll 
liad taken. 

There was only one other event in this half-year, 
out of the daily school-life, that made an impression 
upon me which still survives. It survives for many 
reasons. 

One afternoon, w'hen we were all hara.ssed into a 
sl.atc of dire confusion, and Mr. Chcakle was laying 
about him dreadfully, d'ungay came in, and called 
out in his usual strong way : “ Visitors for Copper- 

field 1" 

A few words W'ere interchanged between him and 
Mr. Creixkle, as, w'lio the visitors were, and what 
room tlicy were to lie shown into ; and then I, who 
had, according to custom, stood up on the announce- 
ment being made, and felt quite faint w'ith astonish- 
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merit, was told to go by the back stairs and get a 
clean frill on, before I repaired to the dining-room. 
These orders 1 obeyed, in such a llutter and hurry of 
rny young spirits as I bad never known before ; and 
when I got to the parlour-door, and the thought came 
into rny' bend that it might lie my mother — 1 had 
only thought of Mr, or Miss Murdstone until then — 
I drew back my hand from the Jock, aud slopped to 
Jiavt! a sob before T went in, 

At first I saw nobody ; l>ut feeling a pressure 
against the door, I looked round it, and there, to my 
amazement, were Mr. Peggotty and Ham. ducking 
at me with their hats, and squeezing one another 
against the wall. 1 could not help laughing ; but it 
was much more in liic pleasure of seeing them, than 
at tlu' ap]xxirance they made. We shook hands in a 
vt^ry cordial way ; and I laughed and laughed, until 
i pulled out my poeket-hatullcerc]ui*f aud wiped my 
t'Ves. 

Mr Peggotty (who nevxM* shut his inoutli once, I 
paiK^mlx-r, during the visit) sIhuvcmI great concern 
whim he saw me do this, and nudged Ilam to say 
something-, 

"( ‘lieer up, Mas'r Davy b<jr' !” said 'Ilam, in his 
sim[>i‘ring way, “ AN’hy, how you have growed ! ” 

*' Am I grown?” I said, drying my eyes. I was 
not crying at anything ])ariicu]nr that \ know of ; l-mt 
snmelunv it made me cry, tf> see old frii'nds. 

“ (irowed, Mas’r l')avy bor' ? Ain’t lie growed 1 ” 
said Ham, 

"Ain’t h<^ growed ! ” said i\fr. iVggotty. 

'I'iii-y marlt' mo laugh again liy laugliing at each 
otluu', and then w^.; all three lauglied until 1 was 
in flanger of i ryine, again. 

" Do you ];now how mamma is, Mr. Peggotty ? ” I 
said. "And la^w my (har, dear, old Peggotty is?” 

" Oiu'.onmion,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

"And little’ Pm'lv, ami Mrs. (. iummidge ? ’’ 

‘ t )n — e.eamm ■!».” said Mr. IVggotty. 
riiere was a siU nee. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it, 
t'M.k two ])rodigious lohsler.s, and a.n enormous i-ralj, 
and a large canv'as bag of sltrimiJs, out of ins 
po' ket>, and j)iled lliem up in 1 lam’s arms. 

" \'ou see,” said Mr. I'eggotty, "knowing as you 
was partial to .i liille relish with your wittles when 
yon was along wiDi us, we tosik the liberty. 'The old 
'M iwiher biled 'mg .sfie did. Mrs. (nimmidge bilefl 
’em. Ve'-,” sai<l Mr, JN'ggotty. sknvly, w'ho I 
thniiglit appemed t(» stick to the sulyject on tK'CuaiU 
of having tio other subjcel n-ad v, " ^^rs. (.iummidge, 

I do assure \ ou, she biled 'em.” 

I ex[>ri’ssed my Itiaaik.s. Mr. Peggotty, after look- 
ing ;it Ham, wlio stood smiling sl)eej>i-.dily over the 
sliclMish without making any attempt to help him, 
sai<l : 

" VV^e come, you see, the wind and tide making in 
our favour, in one of our V.armoutli higs to Graveseu’. 
My si.^tcr she wrote to me the name of tliis here 
i-ilrKie, and wrote to me as if ever I chanced to 
come to (bavesen’, 1 was to come, over anti in- 
quire for Mas'r Davy, and give her dooty, humbly 
wi.shing him well, and ng)orting of the fam'ly as they 
was oneomimju toe-be-sure. Little Em'ly, you see, 
she'll writfj to niy sister wlien I go h>a.ck a.s 1 i.;ee you, 
and as yon was similarly oncommon, anti so we make 
it qnile a merry go-rotindsT. ” 

1 was Oijligcd to consid'-r .a little before I under- 
stood \vb;i: Mr. Peggotty meant hy this liguu;, 
expressive of a compiele circle of intelligence. 1 
then lhattked liiiu heartily ; anti said, with con- 
sciousness of rethlening, that I supposed little 
Ihn'ty was altered too, since we u.sed to pick u]) 
.slielJs and pcbblir', on tlie beach, 

" She’s getting to be a wonxin, tliat'-j wot .she‘s 
getting to saiti sMr. Ik'ggoUy. " Ask kzm," 


lie meant Ham, who beamed with delight and 
assent over the bag of shrimps. 

“ Her pretty face ! ” said Mr. Peggotty, with his 
own shining like a light. 

" Her learning ! ” said Ham. 

Her writing ! ” said Mr. Peggotty. Why it’s 
ns black as jet T And so large it is, you might see it 
anywheres/' 

it w'as perfectly dcliglnful to bcliold with what 
enthusiasm Mr. IVggotty became inspired whim he 
thought of hi.s little favourite. J le sland.s before me 
again, his bluff li.airy face irradiating with a joyful 
love and pride for whi(‘h 1 can tlnd no description. 
His honest eyes fire uj), and sparkle, as if their 
depth.s were stirred by .something briglii. IIi.s l)road 
cliest licaves with pleasure. His strong loose hands 
clench ihtMiistrlves, in his earnestness ; and he em- 
j)hasises what he says with a right arm that shows, in 
iny pigmy view, like a skrflge hamnuT. 

Mam w.as quite as earnest as lie. 1 dare say they 
would have said much more al.H)ut lua-, if they had 
not been abashed by the unex[>ecte(l coming in of 
Sieerforth, who, seeing me in a eorina- spi-aking with 
two stranger.s, .stoppeti in a song he was singing, iind 
said : " 1 didn't know you were lu.-n^ young Copper- 
lield ! ” (for it was not the usual visiting room) and 
cro.ssed by us on his way out. 

I am not sure whether it w:is in the pride of 
having such a friend as ^teerforlh, or in the desini to 
exj>la?n to him how J came to have such a friend as 
Mr, Peggotty, that I called to him as he was gt»ing 
away, ihit 1 said, modestly — Good Heaven, liow it 
all comes back to nu' tliis long time afterw'ards ! 

" Don't go, Steerfoith, if you please. Tliescr are 
two Yarniouih boatmen — very kind, good people-- 
who are relations of my nurse, and have come from 
Gravesend to sc'.e me.” 

"Aye, .said Steerforth, returning. "I am 

glad to see them, How' are you both ? ” 

I’liere was an ease in his inanner— a gay and light 
manner if was, but not swaggtning- •winch 1 still 
b<?li«‘V(! It) have borne a kind of enchantment with it, I 
still believe him, in virtue of this carriage, his animal 
spirts, in's delightful voit:e, liis handsome face and 
figure, and, for aught 1 know', of some inborn power 
of altraclicjn bi*sid('s .(wliich I lliink a few |>eojde 
pnssi.'ss), to Iiave can irrl a s[)(’.U with him to which it 
Was .1 natuivd weakness to yi< ld, and which not many 
P'Tsons could watli :.tand. 1 could not but sec liow< 
Incased they \vt‘R* wiili him. rintl how llnw seemed to 
opt'ii irieir luarts to Iiitfi in a moment 

" You must lt‘t them know at home, if you please, 
Mr. IV'ggotty.” 1 said, "when that letter is sent, that 
Mr. .Steerforih is vtay kind to me, and that J don't 
know what I .sliould ever do here without him,” 

“Nonsense!” said Sli'crforth, laugliing. “You 
rmtstn’t tell them anything of the sort.” 

“And if Mr. Steerforlli ever coivk’S into Norfolk or 
Suffolk, •Mr. I'eggotty,” I said, “wliih; 1 iim there, you 
may depend upon it I shall living him to Yarmouth, 
if he w’ill let me, to see your house. You never saw 
such .a good house, Steerforth. It’s made out of a 
boat ! ” 

"Made otit of a boat, is it?” .said Steerforth 
"‘It's the right sort of house for such a thorough- 
built boatman.” 

" So ’tis, sir, so his sir,” said Ham, grinning. 
“You’re right, young gen’l’m’n. Mas'r ikivy, fior', 
gen’i’m’n's right. A thurough-buill boatman I Hor. 
lior 1 d hat's what lie is, too ! ” 

Mr •peggotty was no less pleased than his nephew', 
though his modesty forbade him to claim a per,^onal 
co!Tiplimcnl so vo^dfcrotisly. 

"Well, sir ” lie said, bowing and chucklirig, and 
lucking m thq^ends of his neckcrdiicf at liis breast ; 
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*' I thankee* , sir, I llunkce I I do my endeavours in 
my line of life, sir.’* 

'* I'he lM‘st of men can do no more, Mr. Peg^gotty/' 
said Steerforth. 1 fc liad got his name already. 

'* ril pound it it’s w^n you do yourself, sir,” said 
Mr. Pcggotly, shaking iiis head, “and wot you do 
well — right well 1 I iliankee, sir. rm obleeged to 
you, sir, lor your vveli:f)ining nianncr of me. I’m 
rough, sir, l.>ut I’m rt'ady least ways, I hope I’m 
ready, yon understand. My house ain't much for to 
s<;e, sir, but it's hearty at your serviee if ever you 
should come along with Mas’r Ditvy to see it. I'm 
a reg’lar Dodrnan, 1 am,” said Mr. }*<-gg()tty, by 
which he in(*ant snail, and this was in allusion to his 
being slow to go, for he* had attempted to go after 
every stmlence, and liad sonu'Iiow or other cornc 
back again ; “ Intt 1 wish you botli well, and I wish 
you happy ! ” 

Ilatri echoed this sentiment, and we parted with 
them in iIk; heartiest manner. 1 was almost uanpOai 
that evening to t('ll Steerforlh about ])retty little 
iMii’ly, but I was too timid of nuaiiioning lier name, 
and loo much aJraid of his lauglilng at me. I 
remember tlial I tlioiight a good deal, and in an un- 
easy .sort of W'ay, about Mr. Peggotty having said 
that slie was getting on to be a woman ; but 1 
decided that was nonsense. 

We transported the shell fish, or the “relish” as 
Mr, Peggolty had modestly called it, up into our 
room unobserved, and matle a great .supper that 
evening. But 'I radillt's couldn’t get hapjaly out of 
it. He was too unfortunate, oven to come through a 
.supper like .'inybody else. H(‘ was taken ill in the 
night — (juite } nostra te hit was— in ca)nsi*(jueaee of 
Crab ; and after btang drugged with lilack draughts 
and bliK* pills, to an extent wliieh I)ein|»}e (wliose 
iather was a doctor) said was (mougli to undermine 
a h(.)r.so'.s constitution, received a caning and six 
chapters of (.ireck 'I'estament for refusing to con- 
fess. 

nvst of the half yt'ar i.s a jumble in mv recolk'c- 
lion of till' daily strife and struggle t)f emr lives ; of 
the waning siumner aiul the changing season ; of the 
frosty mornings wluai we were rung out of bed, .and 
tlic eohl, cold smell of llie dark iiiglits wiien wa* were 
rung into Ix-d ; (>f llie evening schoohoom dimly 
liglited and indiffTcntly warnasl, and the morning 
schoolroom which was nothing but a great shiviTing- 
machint* ; of the alternation of boiled beef with roast 
bi-ef, and boiled mutton w iih riiasi mutton ; of cUxlsof 
breail and-lmtler, dog's-eaied lesson-books, cracked 
sl.'Ues, ti‘a r-blot Ut I cbp^)ddk?r,""^T^^^ rulerings, 

hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays suet jnidding.s, and 
a.dirty .atmosphere c>f ink sunaumding all. 

i well rc.nKanl.)er tlK)Ugh, how ihi' distant idea of 
th(^ liolidays, after .seeming for an immense time to 
lie a stationary sj)Ock, Ix'gan to come towards us, and 
to gaow ainl gr'ow. I low' from ('uiinting moTiths. wa: 
came to we<'ks, and then to days ; aiul Imw I tlien 
began to l.)e afraid that 1 should not b<; .s(!nt fur, .and 
v\heti 1 learnt from Suerforlli that 1 //.n/beeu sent 
for and was certainly to go home, had dim foo'- 
bodings that 1 might break mv leg first. How die 
hrcaking-up day clia,ngc.<l its place fast, at last, from 
llie week alter ru'Xt to next week, tins week, the day 
after to-morrow, to-morrow', to-day, to-nighl — when 
3 was inside the YarmniitVj mail, and going home. 

I h.acl many a broken sleep iusi(lt*«tlte Yarmouth 
m.dl, and many an incadierenl dream of all tluxse 
tilings. But wlien I awoke at intervals, the g^^'ound 
outside the window was not tlie playground of 
Salem House, and the sound in my ears was not 
tile sound of Mr. Creakle giving it to 'I’raddlos, 
but was the sound of the coachiuai\ touching up 
the horses. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

MV MOLIDAVS. E.SI^K( UALI.Y ONE HAPPY AFTER- 
N(.)ON. 

When w'e arriva.'d before day at the inn where the 
mail stopiK'd, which was not the inn where my friend 
tlie w'aitcu- lived, 1 W'as shown up to a nice little bed- 
room, with Dolphin painted on tlie door. Very 
cold 1 was, I know, notwitlr^tanding the hot tea they 
had given me before a large fire down-stairs ; and 
tlie vc-rv glad 1 w'a.s to turn into Doli.ihiu’.s bed, pull tlie 
Duljihin's blankets round my head, an<l go to sleep. 

Mr. ikirki.s the carrier was to call for me in the 
morning at nini.‘ o’clock. I got ig) at eight, a littkr 
giddy from the .sliortness of my niglii’s rest, and was 
ready for him betore the a|jp(anted time. He 
receiv<*d me. exactly as if not five minute.s had 
elap.sed since we were last together, .and i had only 
lx!eu into the liotel to get change lor sixjKmce, or 
something of tliat sort. 

As soon as I and my bo.v were in the cart, and the 
carrier was seated, the la/y horse walked away uiiu 
us all at hi-s riceu>t<ane{.I pace. 

“ \'ou look very well, Mr. Parkis,” I said, lliinking 
he would like to know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed liis cheek witli his cuff, and 
then looked at his cufi' a-; if he- expectetl tc> hud som<^ 
of the bloom upon it ; but made uo other aeknow- 
Jedgnieiit of tile e(jmp]imerit. 

“i gave yeur messagf', Mr. Barkis,” 1 .said ; “I 
wrote to Peggotty.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Air. Barki.s. 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, .anti answered drily. 

“ W’, isn’t it right, Mr. Barkis?” 1 asked, afltu' a 
little hesitation. 

“ Wljy, no,” .said Mr. Ikirkis. 

“ Xol I lie n»'.‘-s; jge ? ” 

mess.u;c’ was right enough, perliaps,” said 
Mr. Barki.s ; *' i>ut it come to an end dune,.” 

Xot underst.'inding what lie meant, I repealed 
itujuisitively : " (. anuMo an end, Mr. Barki> ? ” 

“ Nothing conu' nf it,” lu! explaimal, looking at 
me sidew.ivs. “ No .inswin'.” 

“ There was an answa^r expected, w'as there, Mt. 
Barkis?” .said I, opening my eyes. J^'or this wa.s a 
new light me. 

“ W'heii a man says he's willin',” .said Mr. Barkis, 
turning liis gl.inee slowly on me again, “it’s as much 
as to sav. that man'.', a. waitin’ for a answ’cr.” 

“Well, Mr. Barkis?” 

“ WVll,” said Ml. liarkis. carrying hi.s eyes lack to 
his horse's ('ars ; “ tliat man’s been a waitin’ for a 
an swt'i’ ever sinc.c.” 

“ Have von t«>]d her .so, Mr. Barkis?” 

“ N — no,” growl<ul Mr. Ikirki.s. reflecting about it. 

“ I ain’t got iKj call lo go and tell her .so. 1 never 
said six word.s to her myself. J ain’t a goin’ to tell 
her so.” 

“ Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis?” siiicl 
I, doubllully. 

“You might tell her, if you would,” said Mr. 
P>arkis, with another slow- look at me, “ that Barkis 
was a waitin’ for a aiisw'cr. Says you — w'hat name 
is it ? “ 

'* Her name ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

" lyggotty.” 

“ Hhrisen name? Or nat'ral name?” said ^ Mr, 
Barkis. 

“Oh, it’s not her Christian name. Pier Christian 
name is Clara.” 
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*' Is it though? " said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection 
ill this circumstance, and sal pondering and inwardly 
whistling for some time. 

“Well!" he resumed at length. “Says you. 
‘Peggotty ! Barkis is a waitin' for a answer.’ Says 
she, perhaps, ‘Answer U) vvliat ? ’ Says you, ‘To 
what 1 told you.’ * What is that?' says she. ‘ Barkis 
is willin’,' says you." 

'I'his extremely artful .suggestion, Mr. Barkis ac- 
companied with a nudge of liis elbow that gave me 
(]uite a stitch in my side. After that, he slouched 
over his horse in his usual manner ; and made no 
(Hlicr reference to the subject except, half an hour 
afterwards, taking a piece of chalk from his ]>ocket, 
and writing up, inside the lilt of the cart, “ Clara 
Peggotty " — ai^parenlly as a private memorandum. 

Al), what a strange feeling it was to be going 
home when it was not home, ami to lind that every 
object I looked at, reminded me of the haj)py old 
home, which was like a dream I could mn-er dream 
again ! 'I’he days when my niotlicT and I and 
P(‘ggotty were all in all to cme anotluT, and there was 
no one to conu! between us, rose up before me so 
sorrowfully on tlie road, that I am not sure 1 was 
glad to be there — not sure but lliat I would rather 
hav(‘ remaiiied away, and forgotten it in .Steerfijrih's 
eompanys. But tlurre I was ; and soon 1 was at our 
house, where the bare old elm trees wrung th(‘ir 
rn.uiy hands in the bleak wintry air, and shreds of 
tlie old ro(jks’ nests drilled away upon the w'ind. 

'i‘ln‘ earri<'r init my box down at tlie garden gate, 
and left me. I walked along the jalh towards the 
houst*, glancing at lh<‘ windows, and ftuiring al <‘very 
stej> tt) se<? Sir. Murdstone or Miss Murdsione 
lowt'ring out of one of them. No face appean^d, 
hu'ACVf'r ; and being come to the house, and knowing 
tjf Av to open the door, before' dark, without knocking, 

1 \vc*’U in with a cjiiiet, timid step. 

Cod knows how infaniim! tlu' ineTnory may have 
been, that was awakened within me liy tin* sound of 
mv imother’s in the old parlour, when 1 set foot 

in the liall. Slit? was singing in a low tone. .1 think 
I must have lain in her arms, and heard her singing 
so U) mt? when 1 was Init a liaby. 'Phe strain was 
new to me, ami yt*t it wa.s so old that it filled mv 
ht'iirt brimful ; like a frieml eonu; back from a Jong 
a I JSC nee. 

1 believetl, from tlie solitary and thoughtful way in 
wliich my iiiolher murmured licr song, tliat she was 
alone. Ami I went s(}fily into tlie room. Sht' was 
silting by the fire, .suckling an infant, w hose tiny hand 
she held against her neck. Her eyes were looking 
down upon its face, and slie sat singing to it. I was 
so far right, that she liad no other companion. 

1 spokt; to her, and she started, and crier! out. 
But ser-ing nu\ she called me lier dear I_)avv, her own 
boy ! ami coming half across the room to meet me, 
kneeled down ujion the ground and kissed rm', and 
laid mv lu‘ad down on her bosom near the little 
creature* that was nesiliug tluae, and put its hand up 
to my lips, 

I wish I had liied. I wash I had died then, with 
that fer.'liag in my heart 1 I should have been more 
fit for Heaven than I cvtT have, been since. 

“ He is your brotiier," said my mother, fondling 
me. “Davy, my pretty boy! My poor ^hikl I ’’ 
7'hen she kissed me more and more, ami clasped me 
round the neck. This she w'as doing w*hcn Peggotty 
came running in, and bounced down on the ground 
btiside us, and went mad about us both for a quarter 
of an hour. 

It .seemed tJiat 1 had not been exj^icted so soon, 
the carrier being much before his usual time. Jt 
seemed, too, that Mr. and Miss Murdsione had gone 


out upon a visit in the neighbourhood, and would 
not naurn before night. 1 had never hoyied for this. 
1 had never tliouglit it possible that \vc three could 
be together undisturbed, once more ; and 1 felt, for 
the timt?, as if tlie old days were come back. 

We dined tog»'ihoi liy the firtsside. Peggotty wa.s 
in attendance to wait upon us, but niy mother 
wouldn’t let her do it. and made her dine w*ith us. I 
had my own old plate, with a brown view of a man- 
of-war in full sail iiyion it, which Peggotty had 
hoarded soniewhcre all the time 1 had been away, 
and would not have Jiad broken, .sIk* said, for a 
hundred pounds. I had my own old mug with 
David on it, and my own old little knife and fork 
that wouldn't cut. 

While we were at table, I thought it a favourable 
occasion to tell Peggotty about Mr. Ikirkis, wlm, 
before 1 liad finished what 1 had to tell her, began to 
laugh, and throw her apron over Ikt fact?. 

“ Peggotty," said my mother, " What’s tlie 
matter? " 

iVggoity only laughed the more, and heki her 
apron tight over her face when my mother trim! to 
pull it away, and sat as if her head were in a bag. 

“ What are you doing, you .stupid creature? " said 
my mother, laughing. 

“Oh, drat the man!" cried Peggotty. “He 
w'ants to marry me." 

“It would be a very good match for yon ; wouldn’t 
it?" s.'iid my mother. 

“Oh! 1 don’t know," saiil Peggotty. “Don’t 
ask me. I wouldn't have him if he was made of 
gold. N(ir I w'onkln’t lia VC anybody, " 

“ 'riien, why don't you tell him .so, you ridiculous 
thing?" said my mother, 

“'Pell him so," nuorted Peggotty, looking out of 
her apron. “ He has mwersaid a w*ord t<^ me ahout 
it. He know.s Ix’tter. If he was to make .so bold as 
say a word to mt*, I should slaj> his face." 

Her own was as red as ever 1 saw it, or any other 
face, I think ; Imt .slie only covered it again, for a 
few mom<‘nts at a time*, when she was taken with a 
violent fit of laiighU'r ; .and aft('r two ur lhr(>e of 
those attacks, waaii on vvitli h(‘r dinrea’. 

I nanarkt'd that my motluT, though she smiled 
when Pegg>>tty looked at liei , liecame more, si'iions 
and ihougiitful. 1 had .seen at first that s)k? was 
clianged. I ler face, was very pretty still, liutit looked 
careworn, and too delicate ; and her liarul was so 
tliin and white that it seemed to to be almost 
transparent, Jkil tlx* change tf> which 1 now rader 
was .superadded to tins : it was in licr inanixT, which 
became anxious and fluthTcd. At last she said, 
putting out her hand, and laying it uffeclionniely on 
the hand of her old servant : 

“ Pegfitty dear, yon art? not going to h<* married? " 

“ ma'am ? " returned Peggotty, staring. “ 1 A.ud 
bless you, no ! " 

“ Not just yet ? " saiil rny mother, tenderly, 

“ Never I" crier! Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and s.ai(i : 

“ i)on't k.*avc me, Pr'ggotty. .Stay with me. It 
w'ill not be for long, perhaps. WJjat should I ever 
do will) out you ! " 

“Me le.rve you, my precious!" cried Peggotty, 

“ Not for all the worlrl and his wiki. Why, what’s 
put that in your .silly little head ? " For Peggotty liad 
been used of old to talk to my mother sometime.s, like 
a child. ^ 

Ikit my mother rnack^ no answer, except to thank 
her, and Ik-ggotty went running on in her ow’U 
fashion. 

“ Me Ieav.fr you ? I think I see myself. Peggotty 
go away fro/'» you ? I should like to catch her at it I 
No, no, nof ' said Peggotty, shaking her Ijead, and 
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folding her arms ; "not she, my dear. It isn’t that doubt, and will remain there. At all events, she is 

there ain’t some Cals that w^ould be well enough not likely ever to trouble us again.” 

pleased if she did, but they shan’t be pleased. They No I ” mused Peggotty* “ No, that ain’t likely 
shall bK? aggravated. I'll stay with you till I am a at all — I wonder, if she w^s to die, whether she’d 
cross cranky old woman. And when I'm too d<iQf, leave Davy anything ? ” 

and too lame, and too blind, and too mumbly for ‘'Good gracious me, Peggotty,” returned my 
wunl of teeth, to be of any use at all, even to be found mother, “ what a nonsensical woman you are 1 when 
fault with, then 1 shall go to my Davy, and ask liini you know that she took offence at the poor dear 
to take me in.” boy’s ever being born at all ! ” 

"And, Peggotty,” says I, " I shall be glad to .see " I suppose she wouldn’t be inclined to forgive him 
you, and I'll make you as welcome as a queen.” now,” hinted Peggotty, 

" liless your dear heart!” cried Peggotty. "I “ Why should she be inclined to forgive him now? ” 

know you will ! ” And she kissed me beforehand, in said my motlicr, rather sharply, 

grateful acknowledgment of my hospitality. After “ Now that he’s got a brother, I mean,” said 
that, she covered her head up with her apron again, Peggotty. 

and had another laugh about Mr. Barkis. After that, Kly mother immediately began to cry, and won- 
she took the baby out of its little cradle, and nursed dered how Peggotty dared to say such a thing, 
it. After that, she cleared the dinner-tablc ; after " As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had 
that, came in with another cap on, and her work-box, ever done any harm to yon or anybody else, you 
and the yard-measure, and the bit of wax candle, all jealous thing ! ” said she. " You had much belter go 
just the same as ever. and marry Mr. Barkis, the carrier. Why don’t 

We sat round the fire, and talked delightfullj'. I you?” 
told them wliat a hard master Mr. Creakle was, and “I should make Miss Murdstonc happy, if I was 


they pitied me very much. I told them what a fine 
A llow Steerforth was, and what a patron of mine, and 
I’eggotfy said slic would walk a score of miles to see 
him. 1 took the little baby in my arms when it was 
awake, and nursed it lovingly. Wlien it was UsSleep 
again, I crept dose to my mother’s side, according to 
niy old custom, broken now a long time, and sat with 
my arms embracing her waist, and my little red cheek 
on her shoulder, and once more fell her beautiful 
hair drooping over me — like an angel’s wing as 1 
used to tliink, 1 recollect — and was very happy 
indeed. 

While I .sat thus, looking at the fire, and seeing 
piedures in tlie red-hot coals, I. almost believed that I 
had never been away ; that Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
were such j)icturc.s, and would vanish when the 
fire got low ; and that there was nothing real in all 
that I remembered, save my mother, Pci^goity, and 1. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she 
could see, and then sat with it drawn on her left 
hand like a glove, and her needle in her right, ready 
to take another stitch whenever there was a blaze. 

I c;innot conceive whose stockings tlioy can have 
been that Peggotty was always darning, or where 
such an itnfailing su]:)ply of stockings in want of 
darning can liave come from. From rny earliest 
inAiiicy she .seems to have been always employed in 
tliai class ol needlework, and never by any cliaiice in 
any other. 

"1 wonder,” said Peggotty, who was sometimes 
seized with a fit of wondering on some most unex- 
pected topic, "what’s become of Davy’s great- 
uunt? ” 

" Lor, Peggotty !” observed iny niotln^r, rousing 
herself from a reverie, " what nonsemse you taK; ! ” 

" Well, but 1 really do wonder, rna'ani,” said 
Peggotty. 

" What can have put such a person in your head ? ” 
inquired my motlier. " Is there nobody else in the 
world to come there ? ” 

" 1 don’t know how' it is," said Peggotty, “unless 
it’s on account of being stupid, but my head never 
can pick and choose its people. They come and 
they go, and they don't come they don't go, just 
as they like. I wonder what’s become of her? ” 

"How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned my 
mother. ‘ ‘ One would supjjose you wanted ^ second 
visit from her.” 

“ Lord forbid 1 ” cried Peggotty. 

“Well, then, don’t talk about such uncomfortable 
things, there’s a good soul,” said my mother. “ Miss 
Betsey is shut tip in her cottage by t te sea, no 


to,” said Peggotty. 

" Wliat a bad disposition 3 'oii Iiave, Peggotty ! ” 
returned niy mother. “You are ns jealous of Miss 
Murdstone as it is possible fora ridiculous creature to 
be. You want to k(;ep the keys yourself, and give 
out all the things, 1 siippo.se? I .shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you did. When you know that .she only 
docs it out of kindness and the best intentions ! You 
know she does, Peggotty — you know it w'cll.” 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of 
" Bodier tlic best intentions ! ” and something else to 
the effect that there was a little too much of tliC best 
intentions going on. 

“I know what you mean, you cross thing,” said 
my mother. “ I unclcrsland you, Peggotty, per- 
fectly. You know I do, and I wonder you don’t 
colour up like fire. But one point at a time. Miss 
Murdstone is the point now, I’cggotty, and you 
sha’n’t escape from it. Haven’t you heard her say, 
over and over again, that she thinks I am too 

thoughtUfSs and too — a — a ” 

“ l^rctty,” suggested Peggotty. 

“ Well,” returned niy mother, h.alf laughing, " and 
if she is so silly as to .say so, can I be blamed for it ? ” 
" No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

“No, 1 should liope not, indeed!” returned my 
mother. “Haven’t you heard her say, over and 
over again, lliat on tliis account she wishf.^s to spare 
me a great deal of troulde, winch .she thinks I am not 
suited for, and w'hich I really don’t know myself that 
1 am suited for ; and isn’t she up early and late, and 
going to and fro continually — and doe.sn’t she do all 
sorts of things, and grope into all sorts of places, 
coal-holes and pantries and I don’t know where, that 
can’t be very agreeable — and do you mean to in- 
sinuate that there is not a sort of devotion in that? ” 

“ I don’t insinuate at all,” said Peggotty, 

" You do, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “Yon 
never do anything else, except your w^ork. You arc 
always insinuating. Yott revel in it. And when you 

talk of Mr. Murdstone’s good intentions ” 

“ 1 never talked of ’em,” said Peggotty, 

“ No, Peggotty,” returned my mother, "but yon 
insinuated. That's what I told you just now. 
That’s worst of you. You 7vi// insinuate. 1 
said, at the moment, that 1 understood you, and you 
see 1 did. When you talk of Mr. Murdslone’s good 
intentions, and pretend to slight them (for I don’t 
believe you really do, in your heart, Peggotty), you 
must be as well convinced as I am how good they 
and how' they actuate him in everything. If he 
seems to have been at all stern with a certain person. 
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Peggotty — you understand, and so I am sure does 
T>avy, that I am not alluding to any body present — it 
is solely because he is satisfied that it is for a certain 
person’s benefit. He naturally loves a certain person, 
on my account ; and acts solely for a certain person's 
good. He is better able to judge of it than I am ; 
for I very well know that I am a weak, light, girlish 
creature, and that he is a firm, grave, serious man. 
And he takes,” said my motlier, with the tears which 
were engendered in her affectionate nature, stealing 
down her face, he takes great pains with nie ; and 
1 ought to be very thankful to him, and very sub- 
missive to him even in rny thoughts ; and when I am 
not, Peggotty, I worry and condemn myself, and feel 
doubtful of my own heart, and don’t know what to 
do.” 

Peggotty sat w ith her chin on the foot of the stock- 
ing, lotjki ng silently at the fire. 

" 'J'here, P<^gg<Uty,” said my mother, changing her 
tone, “don’t let us fall out with one another, for I 
couldn't bear it. You are my true friend, 1 know, if 
1 have any in the world. When I call you a ridicu- 
lous creature, or a vexatious thing, of anything of 
that sort, Peggotty, 1 only mean that you are my 
tiiie friend, and always liavc been, ever since tlie 
night when Mr. Coj’jperlield first brought me home 
Ijere, and you came out to tin? gate to me<^t me.” 

Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratify the 
treaty of friendship Ijy giving me one of htTbest hugs. 

1 think I had some glimpses of the real character of 
this conversation at the time ; but I am sure, now, 
that the good creature originated it, and took her 
])art in it, in(Tcly iliat rny mother might comfort her- 
.seir witli the little contradictory summary in whicli she 
had indnlgefl. The design was itfiieacions ; for I 
remember tliat rny mother stMuned more at ease during 
the rest of the evening, and that Peggotty observed 
her less. 

Wdien we had had our lea, and th(3 aslics were 
tlirown uj), and tlie candles .snuffe<l, 1 read Peggotty a 
chapter out of the Crocodile Hook, in remembrance 
of old times— slie t<,>ok it out of her poeloa : I don’t 
kn(.>w wh(‘tluT she had kept it there ever since - and 
(hen we talkctl about Sahnn House, which bronglit me 
round again to Stc'crfortli, whio wa^ m\ grc*at subject. 
We w'ere very ha,pp\^ ; and that eveming, as the last 
of its race, and destined eviTmore to close that 
volume of my life, will nev(?r pass out of my memory. 

It WMS almost ten o’clock before w^e heard the 
sounds of wheels. We all got up then ; and piy 
mother .said hurriedly that, as it was so late, and Mr. 
and Miss Miirdstonc ap])roved of early hours for 
young people, perhaps I had liettcr go to bed. I 
kissed her, and went up-stairs w'itli my candle din^cily, 
before they came in. It appeared to my childish 
fancy, as 1 ascended to the bedroom where I bad 
been imprisoned, that they brouglit a cafid blast of air 
into the houses which blew awsiy the old fiimiliar feel- 
ing like a feather. 

I felt uncomfortable about going down to breakfast 
in the morning, as 1 had never set eyes on Mr. 
Murdsione since the day when I committed niy 
mmnorable offence. However, as it must b(^ done, I 
went down, after Iw’o or three false starts half-way, 
and as iiniiy runs back on tijJtoe to rny own room, 
and presented myself in the parlour. 

He was .standing before the fire w ith his back to it, 
while Miss Murdstono made the lea. He looked at 
me steadily, as I entered; but made no sign oT recog- 
nition w'hatever. 

I went up to him, after a moment of confusion, 
and said : “ I beg your pardon, sir. I am very sorry 
for w’hat I did, and I hope you will forgive me.” 

“I am glad to hear you arc sorry, David,” he 
replied. 
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The hand he gave me was the hand I had bitten. 
I could not restrain my eye from resting for an instant 
on a red spot upon it ; but it w^as not so red as £ 
turned, when I met tliat sinister expression in ids 
face. 

** How do you do, ma’am?” I said to Miss Murd- 
sione. 

“Ah, dear me!” .sighed Miss Murdstone, giving 
me the te.a-caddy scoop instead of her fingers. “ How 
long are the holidays ? ” 

“A month, ma’am,” 

“Counting from when?” 

“ JTom to-day, ma’am.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Miss Murdstone. “ 'rUen here’s (Wtf 
day off.” 

She kept a calendar of the holidays in this way, and 
every morning checked a day off in exactly the Siune 
manner. She did it gfijomily iinlil she came to ten, 
but when she got into two figures she became more 
hopeful, and, as the time advanct;d, even jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I liiul the mis- 
fortune to throw her, though slie was not .subject to 
J3uch wtiakness in general, into a state of violent con- 
.sternalion. 1 came into the room where she and my 
mother w'cre sittings ; and the baby (wlio was only a 
few^ weeks old) being on my mother's Jap, 1 took it 
very carefully in my arms. Suddenly Miss Murd- 
sione gave such a scream that 1 all but dropped it. 

“ ATy dear Jane ! ” crittd my motlier. 

“Good lieavens, Clara, do you see ? ” exelaimed 
Miss Murdstone. 

“See what, my dear Jane?” said my mother; 
“where?” 

“He’s got it ! ” cried Miss Murdstone. The boy 
has got the baby ! ” 

She was limp with horror ; but stiffened herself to 
make a dart at me, and tala- it out <jf my arms. 
'J'hen, slie turned faint ; and was so very ill, that they 
W'ere obliged to give her elarry-brandy. 1 W'as 
.solemnly inUTdieted by her, on her recoviay, from 
touching my brother any more on any ])reti‘nce wliat- 
ever ; and niy poor motlier, who, I could s<a\ wislied 
otherwise, meekly confirmed the inteidiet, by saying : 

“ No doubt you are right, my dear Jane. ” 

On another occasion , when we thrive' w'er(‘ l<jgellier, 
this same dear baby it was truly dear to me, loroui* 
motlier’s saki!-- was tiu; iiinoeeiit ocea.sjon of Miss 
Murdstone’s going into :i passion. xM y mother, who 
liad been looking at its eyes as it lay upon her lap, 
said : 

“ Davy ! come licre ! and looked at mine. 

1 saw' Miss iMiirdstonc lay her beads flown. 

“I declare,” said my mother, gently, “they arc 
exactly alikt^. I siipiiosc they are mine. I think 
they are the colour of mine. But they are wonderfully 
alike.” 

“ What .arc you talking about, Clara?” .said Miss 
Murdstone. 

“ My clear Jane,” faltered my nuitlier, a little 
abashed by the harsh tone of this impiiry. “ 1 find 
that the baby’s eyes and Davy’s are exactly alike.” 

“Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, 
“you are a positive fool .sometimes.” 

“ My dear Jane,” remonstrated my mother. 

“A positive fool,” .said Mi.ss Murdstone. “Who 
else could compare my brother's baby with your boy? 
They are not at all alike. They are exactly unlike. 
They are utterly dissimilar in all resp<x*ts. I hope 
they will ever remain .so. I will not sit here, aiub 
hear^uc!^ comparisons made.*’ With that she stalked 
out, and made the door bang after her. 

In short, I w'as not a favourite with Miss Murd- 
stone. In short, I was not a favourite there with 
anybody, not even with myself ; for those who did 
like me cou/i not show it, and those who did not 
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showed it so plainly that t had a sensitive conscious- 
ness of always appearing constrained, boorish, and 
dull. 

I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as they 
made me* If 1 came into the room where they were, 
and they were talking together and my mother 
seemed cheerful, an anxious cloud would steal over 
her face from the moment of my entrance. If Mr. 
Murdstone were in his best humour, I checked him. 
If Miss Murdstone were in her worst, I intensified 
it. I had perception enough to know that my mother 
was the victim always ; that she was afraid to speak 
to rne, or be kind to me, lest she should give them 
some offence by her manner of doing so, and receive 
n lecture afterwards ; that she was not only cease- 
lessly afraid of her own offending, but of my offend- 
ing, and uneasily watched their looks if I only 
moved. Therefore I resolved to keep myself as 
much out of their way as I c<nild ; and many a 
wintry hour did I hear the church-clock strike, when 
1 was sitting in my cheerless bedroom, wraj>ped in 
my little great-coat, poring over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat with 
Peggotty in the kitchen. There 1 was comfortable, 
and not afraid of being myself. But neither of these 
resources was approved of in the parlour. The 
tormenting humour which was dominant there 
stopped them both. I was still held to l^e necessary 
to rny poor mother’s training, and, as one of her 
trials, could not be suffered to absent myself. 

David,” said Mr. Murdstone, one day after 
dinner when I was going to leave the room as 
usual; **I am sorry to observe that you are of a 
sullen disjx)sition.'' 

* ’ As sulky as a bear ! ” said Miss Murdstone. 

I stood still, and hung rny head. 

"Now, David,” said Mr. Murdstone, "a sullen 
obdurate disposition is, of all tempers, the worst.” 

*‘And the boy’s i.s, of all such dispositions that 
ever I have seen,” rcmarKed his sister, ‘‘ the most 
confimied and stubborn. 1 think, rny dear Clara, 
even you must observe it ? ” 

*'I beg your pardon, rny dear Jane,” said my 
mother, “but are you quite sure — I am certain 
you'll excuse me, my dear jane — that you understand 
Davy ? ” 

“ 1 sliould be somewhat ashamed ' of myself, 
Clara,” returned Miss Murdstone, *' if I could not 
understand the boy, or any boy. I don’t profess to 
be profound ; but I do lay clainr to common sense.” 

“ No doubt, my dear Jane,” returned rny mother, 
“ your understanding is very vigorous.” 

“Oh dear, iro 1 Pray don't say that, Clara,” 
interposed Miss Murdstone, angrily. 

“ But I am sure it is,” resumed my mother ; “ and 
everybody knows it is. 1 profit so much by it myself, 
in many ways — at least 1 ought to — that no one can 
be more convinced of it than myself ; and therefore 
I speak with great diffidence, my dear Jane, I assure 
you.” 

“ We*ll say I don't understand the boy, Clara,” 
returned Miss Murdstone, arranging the little fetters 
on her wTists, “ We‘11 agree, if "you please, that 
I don’t understand him at all. He is much too deep 
for me. But perhaj>s my brother’s penetration may 
enable liim to have some insight into his character. 
And 1 l>eHeve my brother was speaking on the 
subject when we — not very decently — interrupted 
him.” 

“ I think, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone, in a low 
grave voice, “ that there may be better and more 
dispassionate judges of such a question than you,'* 

"Edward,” replied my mother, timidly, “you are 
a far !>etter judge of all questions than I pretend to 
be. Both you and Jane are, I only said~^ ** 


*' You only said something weak and incott*> 
siderate,” he replied. “Try not to do it again, my 
dear Clara, and keep a watcli upon yourself.^' 

My mother’s lips moved, as if she answered “Yes, 
my dear Edward,” but she said nothing aloud. 

“ I was sorry, David, I remarked,” said Mr. 
Murdstone, turning his head and his eyes stiffly 
towards me, ‘ ‘ to observe that you are of a sullen 
disposition. This is not a character that I can suffer 
to develope itself beneath rny eyes without an effort 
at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, to change 
it. We must endeavour to change it for you." 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” 1 faltered. “ I have 
never meant to be sullen since 1 came back.” 

“Don’t take refuge in a lie, sir 1” he returned so 
fiercely, that I saw iny mother involuntarily put out 
her trembling hand as if to interpose between us. 
“ You have withdrawn yourself in your sullen ness to 
your own room. You have kept your own room 
when you ought to have been here. You know now, 
once for all, that I require you to be here, and not 
there. Further, that I require you to bring obedience 
here. You know me, David. I will have it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle, 

“ 1 will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bear- 
ing towards myself,” he continued, “and towards 
Jane Murdstone, and towards your mother. I will 
not have this room shunned as if it were infected, at 
the pleasure of a child. Sit down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a 
dog. 

“ One thing more,” he said. “ I observe that you 
have an attaclinient to low and conunon company. 
You arc not to associate with servant.s. Tlie kitchen 
will not improve you, in the many respects in which 
you need improvement. Of the w'oman who abets 
you, I say nothing — since you, Clara,” addressing 
iny mother in a lower voice, “ from old associations 
and long-cstablislied fancies, have a weakness respect- 
ing her which is not yet overcome.” 

“ A most unaccountable delusion it is I ” cried Miss 
Murdstone. 

“ I only say,” he resumed, addressing me, “that 
I disiipprove of your preferring such company as 
Mistress Beggotty, and that it is to be abandoned. 
Now, David, you understand me, and you know 
what will be the consequence if you fail to obey me 
to the letter.” 

I knew well — better perhaps than he thought, as 
far as my poor mother was concernt^d — and I obeyed 
him to the letter. I retreated to my own room no 
more ; I took refuge with Peggotty no more ; but 
sat wearily in the parlour day after day looking 
forward to night, and bedtimer. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, .sitting in 
the same attitude hours upon hours, afraid to move 
an arm or a leg lest Miss Murdstone should complain 
(as she did on the least pretence) of my restlessness, 
and afraid to move an eye lest .she should light on 
some look of dislike or scrutiny that would find new 
cause for complaint in mine ! What intolerable 
dulncss to sit listening to the ticking of the clock ; 
and watching Miss Murdstone's little shiny steel 
beads as she strung them ; and wondering whether 
.she would ever be married, and if .so, to what sort of 
unhappy man ; and counting the divisions in the 
moulding on the chimney-piece ; and wandering 
away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, among the curls 
and corkscrews in the paper o/i the wall ! 

What walks 1 took alone, down muddy lanes, in 
the bad winter weather, carrying that parlor, and Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone in it, everywhere : a monstrous 
load that I was obliged to bear, a daymare that there 
was no possibility of breaking in, a weight that 
brooded on my wits, and blunted them t 
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What meals I had in silence and embarrassment, 
always feeling that there were a knife and fork loo 
many, and those mine ; an appetite too many, and 
that mine ; a plate and chair too many, and those 
mine ; a somebody too many, and that 1 I 

What evenings, When tlie candles came, and I was 
expected to employ myself, but not daring to read an 
entertaining book, pored over some hard-headed 
harder-hearted treatise on arithmetic ; when the 
tables of weights and measures set themselves to 
tunes, as Rule Britannia, or Away with Melancholy ; 
when they wouldn't stand still to be learnt, but 
would go threading my grandmother's needle through 
my unfortunate head, in at one ear and out at the 
other ! 

What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all 
my care ; what starts I came out of concealed sleeps 
with ; what answers I never got, to little observations 
that I rarely made ; what a blank space I seemed, 
which everybody overlooked, and yet w;is in every- 
body’s way ; what a heavy relief it was to hear Miss 
Murdstonc hail the first stroke of nine at night, and 
order me to bod I 

d’lius the holitlays lagged away, until the morning 
came wlicii Miss Murdstone said : '* Here's the last 
day off ! ” and gave me the closing cup of tea of the 
vacation. 

1 was not sorry to go. I had laps(al into a stupid 
state ; but 1 was recovering a little and lool^ing 
forward to Stecrfoith, .albt*it Mr. Creakle loomed 
behind him. Again Mr. IVirkis appeared at the 
gate, and again Miss Mard.s>tone in her warning 
voice, said; Clara!" when my mother bent over 
me, to bid me farewell. 

I kissed her, and my baby brother, and was very 
sorry then ; but not sorry to go away, for the gulf 
between us was Iht're, and the ]>arting was there, 
cv<^ry day. And it is not so much the embrace she 
gave me, that lives in my mind, though it was as 
lervtMit as could be, as what followed the entbrace. 

1 was in the carrier’s cart when I heard her calling 
to me. 1 lookcfl out, and she stood at the gardcui- 
gat(j alone, holding her baby up in her arms for me 
to .see. It was cold still weather ; and not a hair of 
her head, nor a fold of her dress, was stirred, as she 
looked intently at me, holding up her child. 

S(j 1 lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in my 
at school — a silent j>resence near my bed — 
looking at me with the same intent facC'— holding up 
her baby in her arms. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE A MEMORABLE RIKTIIDAY. 

I rA.ss over all that happened at school, until the 
anniversary of my birthday came round in March. 
Exccjit that Steerforth was more to be admired than 
ever, I remember nolliing. He was going away at 
the end of the half-year, if not sooner, and was more 
spirited and independent than before in my eyes, and 
therefore more engaging than before ; but beyond 
this I remember nothing- The great remembrance 
by which that time is marked in my mind, seems 
to have swallowed up all lesser rccoliectioi»s, and 
to exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me lo believe that there was 
a gap of full two months between rny return to Salem 
House and the arrival of that birthday. I can only 
understand that the fact was so, because I know it 
must have been so ; otherwise I should feel convinced 


that there was no interval, and that the one occasion 
trod upon the other\s heels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was I I 
smell the fog that hung about the place ; I see the 
hoar frost, ghostly, through it ; I feci my rimy hair 
fall clammy on my cheek ; 1 look along the dim per- 
spective of the h:chool-room, with a sputtering candle 
hero and there to light up the foggy morning, and 
the l^rcath of the boys wreathing and smoking in the 
raw cold as they blow upon their fingers, and lap 
their feet upon the floor. 

It was after breakfast, and we had been summoned 
in from the pLayground, when Mr. Sharp entered and 
said : 

“ David Copperfield is to go into the parlour.” 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and bright- 
ened at the order. Some of the hoys about me put in 
their claim not lo be forgotten in the distribution of 
the good things, as 1 got out of my seat with great 
alacrity. 

“ Don’t hurry, David,” said Mr. Sharp, ** There's 
time enough, iny boy, don't hurry.” 

I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in 
which he spoke, if I had given it a thought ; but I 
gave it none until afterwards. 1 hurried away to the 
parlour ; and there I found Mr. Creakle, sitting at his 
breakfast vvitli the cane anti a newspaper liefore him, 
and Mrs, Creakle with an opened letter in her hand. 
But no hamper. 

“ D.ivid C()pp<a‘field,” .said Mrs. Creakle, leading 
me to a sofa, and sitting down Ixiside me. I want 
to speak to you very particularly. I have something 
to tell you, my child.” 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook 
his head without looking at me, and stopped up a 
sigh with a very large piece of buttered toast. 

“You are too young to know how the world 
changes every day,” said Mrs. Creakle, “and how 
the people in it pass away. But we all have to learo 
it, David ; some of us w'hcn we arc young, some of 
us when we are old, some of us at all times of our 
lives.” 

1 looked at licr earnestly. 

“ When you came away from home at the end of 
the vacation,” said Mrs. CrnMc, after a pause, 
“were they all wtill?” After another pause, “ Was 
your mamma well ? ” 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and 
still looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to 
answer. . * 

“ Because,” sSid she, “I grieve to toll you that I 
hear tliis morning your mamma i.s very ill.” 

A mist rose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her 
figure seemed to move in it for an instant. Then I 
felt the burning tears run down my face, and it was 
steady again. 

“ JShe is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

I kn^w all now. 

“ She is dead,” 

There was no need to tell me so. I had already 
broken out into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in 
the wide world. 

.She was very kind to me. She kept me there all 
day, and left me alone sometimes ; and I cried, and 
wore myself to sleep, and awoke and cried again. 
When I could cry no more, I began to think ; and 
then the oppression on my breast was heaviest, and 
my grief a dull pain that there was no ease for. 

And yet iny thoughts were idle ; not intent on the 
calamity that weighed upon my heart, but idly loiter- 
ing near*it. I thought of our house shut up and 
hushed. I thought of the little baby, who, Mrs. 
Crerikle said, had been pining away for some time, 
and who, they believed, would die too. 1 thought of 
niy father's f^ravc in the churchyard /by our house* 
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and of my mother lying there beneath the tree I knew 
so well, I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, 
and looked into the glass to see how red iny eyes 
were, and how sorrowful niy face. I considered, 
after some hours were gone, if niy tears were really 
hard to flow now, as th(^y seemed to be, what, in con- 
nection with my loss, it would affect me most to think 
of wht?n I drew near home — for I was going home to 
the funeral. 1 am sensil)le of having felt that a 
dignity attached to me among the rest of the boys, 
and that I was important in rny affliction. 

If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, 1 was. 
But 1 remember that this importance was a kind of 
satisfaction to me, when 1 walked in the playground 
that afternoon while the boys were in .school. When 
I saw them glancing at me out of the windows, as 
they went up to their classes. I felt distinguislied, 
and looked more melancholy, and walked slower. 
When school was over, and they came out and spoke 
to me, ] fell it rather good in myself not to be proud 
to any of them, and to lake exactly the same notice of 
them all, as before. 

I was to go home next night ; not by the mail, but 
by the heavy night-coach, which was called the 
I'armtT, and was principally used by country-people 
travelling short intermediate distances upon the road. 
We had no story-telling that evening, and Traddles 
insisted on lending me his pillow. 1 don’t knowvvliat 
good he thought it would do me, for I had one of my 
own : but it was all he had to lend, poor fellow, 
except a slux'it of letter-paper full of .skeletons ; and 
that he gave me at parting, as a soother of my 
sorrow.s and a contribution to my pcac« of mind, 

f left Salem Mouse uj)on the morrow afternoon. I 
little thought then that 1 left it, never to return. We 
travelled very slowly all night, and did not get into 
Yarmouth before nine or ten o’clock in the morning. 
I looked out for Mr. Barkis, but he was not there ; 
and instead of him a fat, short-winded, merry-look- 
ing, little old man in black, with rusty little bunches 
of ribbons at the knees of Ins breeches, black stock- 
ings, and a broad-brimmed hat, came puffing up to 
llie coach-window', and .said : 

“ Master Coppcrficld? ’’ 

Yes, sir.” 

Will you come with me, young sir, if you please,” 
he said, ojx’ning the door, *‘and I shall have the 
pleasure of taking you home? ” 

I put niy hand in his, wondering who he was, and 
we walked aw'ay to a shop in a narrrAv street, on \vlfK:h 
was written, Omi:u, DKArr.n, 'rAii.ou, IIaiikk- 
DAsiiKK, l-'UNKRAi. Fi;iiNis£iiCR, &'c. It was a close 
and stifling little shop ; full of all sorts of clothing, 
made and unmade, including one window full of 
beaver-hats and bonnets. We went into a little back- 
parlour Ixjhiiid the shop, where we found three young 
women at work on a quantity of black materials, 
which were heaped upon the table, and little bits and 
cutting.s of vsdiicli were littered all over the* floor. 
There was a good fire in the room, and a breathk^ss 
.smell of warm black erniie. I did not know what tlie 
snudl was then, but 1 know now. 

'I'he three young women, who a]ipcarcd to be very 
industriou.s and comfortable, raised their heads to 
look at me, and then went on with their work. Stitch, 
stitch, stitcl). At the same time there came from a 
workshop across a little yard outside the window', a 
regular sound of hammering that kept a kind of tune : 
Rat— tat-iat, rat — tai-tat, rat — tat-tat, w'ithout 
any variation. 

‘'VVell,” said my conductor to one of the tnree 
young women. How do you get on, Minnie? ” 

*' We shall l)e ready by the trying-on time," she 
replied gaily, without looking up. ** Don’t you be 
afraid, father.” 


Mr. Omcr took off his broad-brimmed hat, and sat 
down and panted. He was so hat tliat he was 
obliged to pant some time l)cfore he could say : 

That's right.” 

Father 1” said Minnie, playfully. “What a 
porpoise you do grow 1 ” 

“ Well, 1 don't know how it is, my dear,” he 
replied, considering about it. “I aw rather so.’* 

“You are such a comfortable man, you see,” said 
Minnie. “ You take things .so easy.” 

'* No use taking ’em otherwise, rny dear,” said Mr, 
Omer. 

“No, indeed,” returned his daughter. “ We arc 
all pretty gay here, thank Heaven 1 Ain’t we, 
father?” 

“ 1 hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Orner. “ As I have 
got my breath now, I think J’ll measure this young 
scholar. Would you w'alk into the shop, Master 
Copperficld? ” 

1 preceded Mr. Omcr, in compliance with his re- 
quest ; and after showing me a roll of cloth which he 
said was extra super, and loo good mourning for 
anything short of parents, he took my various dimen- 
sions, and put tlicm down in a book. While he was 
recording them he calliul my attention to his stock in 
trade, and to certain fashions which he said had “just 
come up,” and to certain other fashions which he said 
had “just gone out.” 

“And by that sort of thing we very often lose a 
little mint of money,” said Mr. Omer. “ Pait fasiiions 
are like human beings. They conic in, nobody knows 
when, wliy, or how ; and they go out, nobotly knows 
w'hen, why, or how. Everything is like life, in my 
opinion, if you look at it in that point of view," 

1 was too sorrowful to discii:.s the question, which 
would possibly have been beyond me under any 
circumstances ; and Mr. Omer took me back into the 
parlotir, breathing with some difficulty on the way. 

He then called dowm a little break-neck range of 
steps behind a door : “ Bring up that tea and bread- 
aiid- butler ! ” w'hich, after some time, during which 1 
sat looking about me and thinking, and lisicMing lo 
the stitching in the room and tlie tune that war, being 
hammered across the yard, appeared .on a tray, and 
turned out to lie for me. 

“ i have been acquaintcfl witli you,” said Mr. 
Omcr, after w'atching me for some minutes, liaring 
W'hich 1 had notauade much impression on the break- 
fast, for the black things destroyed rny appetite, “ I 
have i>een acqiiaintedw ith you a long lime, my young 
friend.” 

“ Have you, sir ? ” 

“All your life,” .said Mr. Omer. “I may say 
before it. I knew your father before you. He was 
five foot nine and a hrdf, and he lays in five and 
twcn-ly foot of ground.” 

“ Ra'I'— tat-tat, RAT — lat-tat, RAT — tat-tat,” across 
the yard. 

“ He lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground, if he 
lays in a fraction,” said Mr. Omer, ple;isantly. “It 
was either his request or her direction, I forget 
which.” 

“ Do you know how' my little brother is, sir?” I 
inquired. 

Mr. Omcr shook his head. 

“ Rat— tat-tat, rat— uu-tat, rat— tat-lat.” 

“ He is in his mother’s arms,” said he. 

‘ ‘ Oh, poor little fellow 1 Is he dead ? ” 

“ Don’t mind it more than you can help,” said Mr, 
Omer. “Yes. The baby ’s dead. ” 

My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. 
I left the scarcely tasted breakfast, and went and 
rested my head on another table in a corner of the 
little room, which Minnie hastily cleared, lest I 
should spot the mourning that was lying Uiere with 
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my tears. She was a pretty good-natured girl, and 
put my hair away from my eyes with a soft kind 
touch ; but she was very cheerful at having nearly 
finished her work and being in good time, and was so 
different from me ! 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking 
young fellow came across the yard into the room. 
He had a hammer in his hand, and his mouth was 
full of little nails, which he was obliged to take out 
before he could speak. 

“ Well, Joram ! " said Mr. Omer. ** How dofou 
get on ? " 

“ All right," said Joram. “Done, sir ? " 

Minnie coloured a little, and the other two girls 
smiled at one another. 

“ What 1 you were at it by candle-light last night, 
when 1 was at the club, then? Were you?" said 
Mr. Omer, shutting up one eye. 

“ Yes," said Joram. “ As you said we could make 
a little trip of it, and go over together, if it was 
done, Minnie and me — and you." 

“ Oh ! I thought you were going to leave me out 
altogethiT,” said Mr. Omer, laughing till he coughed. 

“ — As you was so good as to say that," resumed 
the young man, “why I turned to with a will, you 
see. Will you give me your opinion of it? " 

“I will," said Mr- Omer, lining. “My dear;" 
and he stopped and turned to me ; “ would you like 
to see your 

“ No, father," Minnie interposed. 

“ I ihoughi it might bo agreeable, my dear," said 
Mr. Omt^r. “ But perhaps you're right." 

1 can't say how 1 knew it was my dear, dear 
mother's cofliii that they went to look at. I liad never 
heard one making ; I liad never seen one that 1 
know of : but it came irito my mind what tlui noise 
was, while it was going on ; and wlien the yoiuig 
man entered, 1 am sure I knew what he had been 
doing. 

'Fhe work Ijoiiig now finished, the two girls, whos(t 
names I had not hcrard, brushed the .shreds and 
t]ireiid.s from their dresses, and went into the shop to 
put tliat to rights, and wait for customers. Minnie 
.sta) od beliind to fold up what they had made, and 
pack it in two baskets. 'J'his she did upon her 
knees, liiirnming a lively little tune the wliile. Joram, 
wt)o 1 had no doul.)t was her lover, came in and stole 
a kiss from her while she was busy (he didn't appear 
to mind me, at all), and said her father was gone 
for the chaise, and he must make haste and get him- 
self ready. 'I'lien he went out ;igain ; and tlien she 
put her thimble and scissors in her pocket, and stuck 
a needle! threaded with black thread neatly in the 
bosom of her gown, and put on her outer clothing 
smartly, at a little glass behind the door, in which 
1 saw the reflection of her pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the 
corner with my head leaning on my hand, and my 
thoughts running on very different tilings, 'i'he 
chaise soon came round to tlie front of the shop, and 
the baskets being put in first, I was put in next, and 
tliosc three followed. I remember it as a kind of 
half chaise-cart, half pianoforte van, painted of. a 
sombre colour, and drawn by a black horse with a 
long tail There was plenty of room for us all 

1 do not think 1 have ever experienced so strange a 
fooling in my life (1 am wiser now, perhaps) a.s that 
of being witi\ them, remembering how they had been 
employed, and seeing them enjoy the ride. I W'as 
not angry \yith them ; I was more afraid of then), as 
if I were cast away among creatures with whom I had 
no community of nature. They were very cheerful. 
I'he old man .sat in front to drive, and the two young 
people sat behind him, and whenever he spoke to 
them leaned forward, the one on one .side of his 


chubby face and the other on the other, and made a 
great deal of him. They would liave talked to me 
too, but I held back, and moped in my corner ; 
scared by their love-making and hilarity, though it 
was far from boisterous, and almost wondering that 
no judgment came upon them for their hardness of 
heart. 

So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and ate 
and d.mnk and. enjoyed themselves, I could touch 
nothing iliat they touched, but kept my fast un- 
broken. So, w^hen we reached home, I dropped out 
of the chaise behind, as quickly as possible, that I 
might not be in their company before tho.se solemn 
windows, looking blindly on me like closed eyes 
once bright. And oh, how little need I had had 
to think what would move me to tears when I came 
back — seeing the window" of my mother’s room, and 
next it that wlilch, in the better time, was mine 1 

I was in Peggotty's arms before I got to the door, 
and she took me into the house. Her grief burst out 
when she first saw me ; but she conlroulled it soon, 
and spoke in whispers, and walked softly, as if the 
dead could be disturbed. She had not been in bed, 

I found, for a long time. She sat up at night still, 
and watched. As long as her poor clear pretty was 
above the ground, she said, she would never desert 
her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me wlicn I wtuit 
into the ])arlour, where he w'as, but sat by the fire- 
side, wec})ing .silently, and pondering in his elbow- 
chair. Miss Murdstone, who was busy at her writing- 
desk, whicli was covered W'ilh letters and papers, 
gave me her cold iinger-nails, and asked jne, in an 
iron wlii.sper, if 1 had l,)een measured for my inoura- 
ing. 

I said : “Ye.s. " 

** And your shirts," said Miss Murdstone ; *' liavc 
you brought 'em liome ? " 

* ‘ Yes, ma’am. I have brought home all my 
clothes." 

'Fhis was all the t^onsolalion that her firmness 
administered to me. I do not doubt that she had a 
choice pleasure in exliibiiing what she called her self- 
command, and her firmness, and her strength of 
mind, and her common sense, and the whole dia- 
bolical catalogue of her unamiable (lualiiies, on such 
an occa.sion. Site was particularly i)roud of her turn 
for bu.siness ; and she showtal it now in reducing 
everything to pen and ink, and being moved by 
nothing. All llie rest of that day, and from morning 
tonight afterwards, ifiie .sat at that desk ; .scratching 
composedly with a hard pen , speaking in the same 
imperturbable whisper to everybody ; never nrlaxing 
a muscle of her face, or softening a tone of her voice, 
or a])pearing with an atom of her dress astray. 

Her brother look a book sometimes, but never read 
it that I saw. He would open it and look at it as if 
lie were reading, but wxmld remain for a whole 
hour without turning the leaf, and then put it down 
and walk to and fro in the room. 1 iis(?d to sit with 
folded hands watching him, and counting his foot- 
steps, hour after hour. He very seldom spoke to 
her, arifl never to me. He .seemed to be the only 
restless thing, except the clocks, in the whole motion- 
less house. 

In these days before the funeral, I saw Imt little of 
Peggotty, except that, in passing up or dowp .stairs, 
I always found her close to the room wliere my 
mother and her baby lay, and except lliat she carhoto 
me every night, and sat by my bed's bead wh'de I 
wen^ to .sleep. A day or two before the burial — I 
think it \vas a day or two before, but I am conscious 
of confusion in my mind about that heavy tin;e, with 
nothing to mark its progress — she took mo into the 
room. I only recollect that underneath some white 
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covering on the bed. with a beautiful cleanliness and 
freshness all around it, there seemed to me to lie 
embodied the solemn stillness that was in the house ; 
and that when she would have turned the cover gently 
back, I cried: “Oh no! oh no!'* and held her 
hand. 

If the funeral had been yesterday, 1 could not 
recollect it betti^r. The very air of the best parlour, 
when I went in at the door, the bright condition of 
the fire, the shining of the wine in the decanters, the 
patterns of the glasses and plates, the faint sweet 
smell of cake, the odour of Miss Murdstone’s dress, 
an<l our black clothes. Mr. Chillip is in the room 
and comes to speak to me. 

“And how is Master David?’* he says, kindly. 

I cannot tell him very well, I give him my hand, 
which he holds in his. 

“l>ear me 1'* says Mr. Chillip, meekly .smiling, 
with something shining in his eye. “Our little 
friends grow up around us. Tliey grow out of our 
knowledge, ma'am ? ” 

This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes no reply. 

“ 'I hcre is a great improvement here, ma’am?" 
says Mr. C'hillip. 

Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown and 
a formal bend ; Mr. Cliillip, discomfited, goes into a 
corner, keeping me with him, and opens his mouth 
no more. 

I remark this, because I remark everything that 
happens, not because I care about myself, or have 
done since 1 came home. And now the bell begins 
to sound, and Mr. Omer and another come to make 
us ready. As Peggolty was wont to tell me, long 
ago. the followers of my father to the same grave 
were made ready in the same room. 

There arc Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr, 
Gray per, Mr. Cliillip, and I. When we go out to 
the door, the Bearers and their load are in the 
garden ; and they move before us down the path, 
and past the elms, and through the gale, and into the 
churchyard, where I have so often iieard the birds 
sing on a summer morning. 

We stand around the grave. The day seems 
difl'erent to me from every other day, and the light 
not of the .same colour — of a saikler colour. Now 
there is a solemn hush, which we have brought from 
home with wljat is resting in the mould ; and while 
wo stand barc^aded, I hear the voice of the clergy- 
man, sounding remote in the open air, • and yet 
distinct and plain, saying: “1 am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith llie l .ord ! *' ^ I hen 1 hear sobs ; 
and, standing apart among the lookers-on, I see that 
good and faithful servant, whom of all the people 
upon earth 1 love the best, and unto whom my 
childish heart is certain that the Lord will one day 
say : “ Well done." 

There are many fitce.s that I know, among the little 
crowd ; faces that I knew in church, when mine was 
always wondering there ; faces tliat first saw my 
mother when she came to the village in her youthful 
bloom. I do not mind them — I mind nothing but 
my grief — and yet 1 see and know them all ; and 
even in the b.ackgromid, far away, see Minnie look- 
ing on, and her eye glancing on her sweetheart, who 
is near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and w'e turn to 
come away. Before us stands our house, so pretty 
and unchanged, so linked in my mind with the 
young idea of what is gone, that all my sorrow^ has 
been nothing to the sorrow it calW forth. But they 
take me on ; and Mr. Chillip talks to me ; and when 
we get home, put some w\ater to my lips ; and wKen 
1 a.sk his leave to go up to my room, dismisses me 
with the gentleness of a woman. 

All this, 1 say, is yesterday’s event. Events of 


later date have floated from me to the shore where 
all forgotten things will reappear, but this stands 
like a high rock in the ocean. 

1 knew that Peggotty would come to me in my 
room. The Sabbath stillness of the time (the day 
was so like Sunday ! I have forgotten that) was 
suited to us both. She sat down by my side upon 
my little bed ; and holding my hand, and sometimes 
putting it to her lips,and sometimes smoothing it 
with hers, as she might have comforted my little 
brother, told me, in her way, all that she had to 
tell concerning what had happened. 

“ She was never well,'* said Peggotty, “ for a long 
time. She was uncertain in her mind, and not 
happy. When her baby was born, 1 thought at first 
she would get better, but she was more delicate, and 
sunk a little every day. She used to like to sit alone 
before her baby came, and then she cried ; but after- 
wards she used to sing to it — so soft, that I once 
thought, when I heard her, it was like a voice up in 
the .air, that w'as ri.siiig away. 

“I think she got to be more timid, and more 
frightened-llke, of late ; and that a hard word was 
like a blow to her. But she was always the same to 
me. She never changed to her foolish Peggolty, 
didn’t my sweet girl." 

Here l^eggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my 
hand a little while 

“ The last lime that I saw her like her own old 
self, was the night when you came home, my dear. 
The day you went away, she said to me, ‘ 1 never 
shall see my ])retty darling again. Something tells 
me so, that tells tlic truth, 1 know.* 

“She tried to hold up after that; and many a 
lime, when they told her she was thoughtless and 
light-hearted, made believe to be so ; l.)ut it was all a 
bygone then. She never told her husband what she 
had told me — she was afraid of saying it to anybody 
else — till one night, a little more than a week before 
it happened, when she said to him : ' My dear, I 
think 1 am dying.’ 

** * It's off my minfl now, Peggotty,’ she told me, 
when I laid her in her bed that night. 'He will 
believe it more and more, jK>or fellow, evaa'y day for 
a few days to come ; and then it will be pasl. I am 
very tired. If tins is sleep, sit by me wlnle I sleep : 
don’t leave me. God bltjss both my children 1 Gotl 
protect and keep my fatherless boy ! * 

“I never left her afterwards," said Peggotty. 
** She often talked to them two down-stairs — for she 
loved them ; she couldn’t bear not to love any one 
who was .about her— but when they went away from 
her bedside, she always turned to me, as if there was 
rest where Peggotty was, and never fell asleep in any 
other way. 

“ On the last night, in the evening, she ki.ssed me, 
and said : 'If my baby should die too, Peggolty, 
please let them lay him in iny arms, and Iniry us 
together.’ (It was done ; for the poor lamb lived but 
a day beyond her.) ' Lei my dearest boy go with us 
to our resting-place,’ she said, * and tell him that his 
mother, wlien she lay here, blessed him not once, but 
a thousand times.’ " 

Another silence followed this, and another gentle 
beating on my hand. 

“It was pretty far in the night," said Peggolty, 

“ when she asked me for some drink ; and vv})cn she 
had taken it, gave me such a patient smile, the dear ! 
— so beautiful ! 

“ Daybfeak had come, and the sun was rising, when 
she said to me, how kind and considerate Mr. 
Copperfield had always been to her, and how he had 
borne with her, and told her, when she doubted her- 
self, that a loving heart was better and stronger than 
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wisdom, and that he was a happy man in hers. 
‘Peggotty, my dciir,’ she said then, ‘put me nearer 
to you,* for she was very weak. ‘ I-ay your good 
arm undorneat]) my neck/ she said, ‘ and turn me to 
you, for your face is going far off, and I want it to bo 
neaf*/ 1 put it as she asked; and oh Davy i the 
time had come when my first palling words to you 
were true — when she was glad to lay her poor head 
on her stupid cross old Peggotty's arm — aud she 
died like a child that had gone to sleep ! “ 

Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. From the 
moment of my knowing of the death of my mother, 
tlje idea of her as she had been of late had vanished 
from me. I remembered her, from that instant, only 
as the young n^other of my earliest impressions, wIjo 
had been used to w ind her bright curls round and round 
her finger, and to dance wiili me at twilight in the 
jxirlour. What Peggotty liad told me now, was so 
fiir from bringing me back to the later period, that it 
rootcfl the earlier image in rny mind. It may !)e 
curious, but it is true. In her death .she winged her 
way back to her calm untroubled youth, and cancelled 
all the rest. 

'J’he mother who lay in the grave, was tjie mother 
of my infancy ; the little creature in her arms, was 
m \ srif, as 1 had once been, hushed for ever on licr 
bosom. 


CHAPTER X. 

I lUCCOMi: NEGLi:CTED, AND AM I'ROVIDED FOR. 

The first act of laisiness Miss Murdstonc performed 
when ilie day of the .solemnity w'as over, and light 
was freely admitted into the house, was to give 
Peggotty a nioruli’s W'arning. Much as Peggotty 
woiild have disliktul such a service, 1 .believe she 
would have relainc'd it. fur my sake, in preference to 
ihr* bt?st upon earth. Slie told me we must part, and 
told me why ; and we condoled with one another, in 
all sincerity. 

As to ine or my future, not a w'ord W'as said, or 
a step taken. Happy they would have been, I dan; 
say. if tljcy could have (lisriii.ssed me at a month’s 
warning loo. I mustered courage once, to ask Miss 
Murdstone when 1 w^as going back to .school; and 
sin* answercal drily, .she l)elieved T was not going 
back at all. 1 was told nothing more. I w’as very 
anxious to know w'hal was going to be done with me, 
aud .so was I’eggotty ; but neither she nor I could 
pick up any information on the subject. 

'J'here was one change in my condition, which, 
wliile it relieved me of a gieat deal of present 
uneasiness, might have made me, if I h.ad been 
capable of considering it closely, yet more tmeom- 
fortable about the future. It was this. The con- 
straint tliat had been put upon me, was quite 
abandoned. I was so far from being required to 
keej) my dull post in the parlour, that on scweral 
occasions, when J took rny seat there, Miss Murd- 
stone frowaied to me to go aw'ay. 1 was so far from 
being warned off from Peggotty’s society, that, pro- 
vided 1 was not in Mr. Murdstone’s, I was never 
sought out or inquired for. At first I was in daily 
dread of his taking my education in hand again, or 
of Miss Murdslone's devoting herself to it ; fcut 1 
soon began to ihirtk that such fears were groundless, 
and that all I had to anticipate w\is neglect. 

I do not conceive that this discovery g.ave me 
much pain then. I was still giddy with the shock of 
iny mother’s death, and in a find of stunned state as 


to all tributary things. I can recollect, indeed, to 
have speculated, at odd times, on the possibility of 
my not being taught any more, or cared for any 
more ; and grow ing up to be a shabby moody man , 
lounging an idle life away, about the village ; as 
well as on the feasibility of my getting rid of this 
picture by going away .somewhere, like the hero in 
a story, to seek my fortune : but these were transient 
visions, day dreams 1 sat looking at sometimes, as if 
they were faintly painted or written on the wall of 
my room, and wliich, as they melted away, left the 
wall blank again. 

“lA^ggotty,” 1 said in a thoughtful whisper, one 
evening, when I was warming my hands at the 
kitchen fire, “ Mr. Murdstone likes me loss than ho 
used to. He never liked me much, Peggotty ; but 
he would rather not even see me now, if he uan 
help it.” 

“ Perhaps it’s his sorrow,” said Peggotty, stroking 
my hair. 

“ 1 am sure, Peggotty, I am sorry too. If I 
believed it was his sorrow, I should nut think of it 
at all. Put it’s not that : oh, no, it’s not th.at.” 

“ How do you know it’s not that? ” said Peggotty, 
after a silence. 

“Ob, his sorrow' is another and quite a different 
thing. He is sorry at this moment, silting l>y the 
fireside w ilh Miss Murdstone ; but if I was to go in. 
Peggotty, he would he something besides.” 

“ What would he be?” said Peggotty. 

“ Angry,” 1 aiLSwered, w'ith an involuntary imitation 
of })is dark frow'ii. “If he was only sorry, he 
wouldn’t look at rne as he; docs, /am only sorry, 
and it makes me feel kinder.” 

Peggotty said nothing for a little while ; an<l I 
wanned my hands, as silent as she. 

“ Davy,” she said at length, 

“Yes, l\*ggotty?” 

“ I have tried, my dear, all ways T could think of 
— all the w'ays there are, and all the w^ay.s there ain't, 
in short— to gel a suitable service here, in Plunder- 
stone ; but there’s no such a thing, my love.” 

“ And w'hat do you mean to do, Peggotty,” says 
I, w'istfuUy. “ Do you mean to go and .seek your 
fortune? ” 

“ 1 expect I shall be forced to go to Varmouih,” 
replit'd Peggotty, “and live tlu're.” 

“You miglit liavc gone farther off,” I said, 
brightening a little, “and been as bad as lost. I 
shall see you sometimes, my dear old J’eggotly, tliere. 
You won't be quite at thl; other end of the w'orld, will 
you ? ” 

“Contrary ways, please God !” cried IVggotty, 
with great animation. “As long as you are here, 
my pet, I shall come over every week of my life to 
see you. One day every week of my life ! ” 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind by tins 
promise ; but even this was not all, for Peggotty 
went on say : 

“ Pm a going, Davy, you see, to my brother'.^, 
first, for another fortnight's visit — just till 1 have had 
time to look about me, and get to be. somctliing like 
myself again. Now', I liave betai thinking, that 
perhaps, as they don’t want you Jicrc at [>rc.sent, you 
might be let to go along witli nu:,” 

Jf anything, short of Ix-ing in a different relation 
to every one about rne, Peggotty exce])ted, could 
have given me a sense of pleasure at that time, it 
would' have been tliis ]>rojoct of all others. I'he idea 
of being again .surrounded by those honest faces, 
shining# w'elcorne on me; ; of renewing the peaceful- 
ness of the** sweet Sunday morning, when the beJ'/s 
were ringing, the stones dropping in the water, and 
the shadowy ships breaking ihrougdi the mist r of 
roaminr up and down with little Em'ly, telling her 
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my troubles, and 5nding charms against them in the 
shells and pebbles on the beach ; made a calm in my 
heart. It was ruffled next moment, to be sure, by 
a doubt of Mias Murdatone giving her consent ; but 
even that was set at rest soon, for she came out to 
take an evening grope in the store-closet while we 
^re yet in conversation, and Peggotty, with a bold- 
ness that amazed me, broached the topic on the spot. 

“ The boy will be idle there,” said Miss Murd- 
stone, looking into a pickle-jar, “ and idleness is the 
root of all evil. But, to be sure, he would be idle 
here — or anywhere, in niy opinion.” 

Peggotty had an angry answer ready, 1 could see ; 
but she swallowed it for my sake, and remained 
silent. 

Humph ! ” said Miss Murdstonc, still keeping 
her eye on the pickles ; ” it is of more importance 
than anything else — it is of paramount importance — 
that my brother should not be distur])ed or made 
uncomfortable. I suppose I had better say yes.” 

I thanked her, without making any demonstration 
of joy, lest it should induce her to withdraw her 
assent. Nor could I help thinking this a prudent 
course, when she looked at me out of the pickle-jar, 
with as great an access of sourness as if her black 
eyes had absorbed its contents. However the per- 
mission was given, and was never retracted ; for 
when the month w'as out, Peggotty and I were ready 
to depart. 

Mr. Barkis came into the liouse for Peggoity’s 
boxes. I had never known liim to pass the garden- 
gate before, but on this occasion he came into the 
house. And he gave me a look as lie sliouldcred the 
largest box and went out, which I thought had 
meaning in it, if meaning could ever l>e said to find 
its way into Mr. Barkis's visage. 

Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leaving 
what had been her home so many years, and where 
the two strong attachments of her life — for my 
mother and myself — had been formed. She had 
been w'alking in the cliurchyard, loo, vt^ry early ; and 
she got into the cart, and sat in it whh her handker- 
clhef at her eyes. 

So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. 
Barkis gave no sign of life whatever. He sal in liis 
usual place and altitude, like a great stuffed figure. 
Ihit when she began to look about her, and to speak 
to me, he nodded his head and grinned several times. 
I liave not the least notion at wliom, or what he 
meant l)y it. • 

*' It's a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis ! ” I said, as an 
act of politeness. 

“ U ain't bad,” said Mr. Barkis, who generally 
cjunlified his speech, and rarefy committed himself. 

" Peggotty is quite comfortable nows Mr. liarkis,” 
I remarked, for his satisfaction. 

“ Is she, though ?” said Mr. Barkis. 

After redeeting about it, with a sagacious air, Mr. 
P.arkis eyed her, and .said : • 

“ A re you pretty comfortable ? ” 

Peggotty lauglied, and answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

** But really and truly, you know\ Are you?” 
growled Mr. Barkis, sliding nearer to her on the scat, 
and nudging her with his elbow. ** Are you? 
Really and truly, pretty comfortable? Are you? 
h'h?” At each of these inquiries Mr. Barkis 
shuffled ne^arer to her, and gave her ^^lollier nudge ; 
so that at bust we were all crow'ded together in the 
left-hand corner of the cart, and I w'as so squeezed 
that 1 could hardly bear it. • 

calling his attention to my sufferings, Mr, 
Barkis gave me a little more room at once, and got 
away by degrees. But I could not help obser\'ing 
that he seemed to think he had hit upon a w'onderful 


expedient for expressing himself in a neat, agreeable, 
and pointed manner, without the inconvenience of 
inventing conversation. He manifestly chuckled 
over it for some time. By-and-by he turned to 
Peggotty again, and repealing, '‘Are you pretty 
comfortable, though?” bore dowm upon us as before, 
until the breath was nearly wedged out of my body. 
By-and-by he made another descent upon us with 
the same inquiry, and the same result. At length, I 
got up whenever I saw him coming, and standing 
on the foot-board, pretended to look at the prospect ; 
after which I did very w'ell. 

He was so polite as to stop at a public-house, 
expressly on our account, and entertain us with 
broiled mutton and beer. Even when Peggotty was 
in the act of drinking, he was seized with one of 
those approaches, and almost choked her. But as w^e 
drew nearer to the end of our journey, he had more 
to do and less lime for gallantry ; and when we got 
on Yarmouth pavement, we were all too much 
.shaken and jolted, I apprehend, to have any leisure 
for anything else. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham w^aited for us at the old 
place. 'Pliey received me and Peggotty in an affec- 
tionate manner, and shook hands with Mr. Barkis, 
who, with his lial on the vcM*y hack of his Iiead, and 
a shame-faced leer upon his countenance, and per- 
vading his very legs, presented but a vacant ap]>car- 
ance, 1 tliought. They each took one of Peggotty’s 
trunks, and we were going away, when Mr. liarkis 
solemnly made a sign to me with his forefinger to 
come under an archway. 

*' 1 .say,” growled Mr. Barkis, " it w.as all right.” 

I looked up into his face, and answered, with an 
attempt to be very profound : “ Oh ! ” 

“ It didn’t come to a end there,” .said Mr. liarkis, 
nodding confidentially. “ It was all riglii.” 

Again 1 answered, “ Oh I ” 

“ You know wlio was willin',” said my friend. “It 
was liarkis, and Barkis only,” 

1 nodded assent. 

“ It's all right,” .said Mr. liarkis, shaking hands ; 
“ Pm a friend of your’n. You made it all right, first. 
Il’.s all right.” 

In his attemj)ts to be particularly lucid, Mr. Baikis 
was .so extremely mysterious tliat 1 might have stood 
looking in his face for an hour, and 'most assuredly 
should have got as much infonnalion out of it as out 
of the face of a clock that had stopped, but for I’eg- 
gotty’s calling me away. As we were going along, 
slie asked me what he had said ; and 1 told her he 
had said it was all right. 

“Like his impudence,” said Peggotty, “but 1 
don't mind that ! Davy dear, what should you think 
if 1 was to think of being married ? ” 

“ Why — I suppose you would like me as much 
then, I*eggolty, as you do now? ” 1 returned, after a 
little conskleration. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers in 
the street, as well as of her relations going on before, 
the good soul was obliged to stop and embrace me 
on the spot, with many protestations of her unalter- 
able love. 

“Tell me what should you say, darling?” she 
asked again, wlten this was over, and we were walk- 
ing on. 

“ If you were thinking of being married — to Mr. 
Barkis, Peggotty ? ” 

** Y<j 6,*’ said Peggotty. 

“ 1 should think it would be a very good thing. 
For then you know, Peggotty, you would always 
have the horse and cart to bring you over to .see me, 
and could come for notliing, and be sure of coming.” 

“ The sense of the dear 1 ” cried Peggotty. 
“What I have been thinking of, this month back/ 
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Yes, my precious ; and I think I should be more in- 
dependent altogether, you see ; let alone my working 
with a better heart in my own house, than I could in 
anybody elsc’s now. 1 "don't know what I might be 
fit for, now. as a ser\^ant to a stranger. And 1 shall 
i>e always near my pretty's resting-place," said Peg- 
gotty musing, and be able to see it when 1 like ; 
and when 1 lie down to rest, I may be laid not far off 
from my darling girl ! " 

We neither of us said anything for a little while. 

*'But I wouldn’t so inuch as give it another 
thought," said Peggotty, cheerily, “if my Davy was 
anyways against 1t — not if 1 had l>cen asked in 
church thirty times three limes over, and was wear- 
ing out the ring in my pocket." 

“ Look at me, Peggotty, I replied; “and sec if I 
am not really glad, and don’t truly wish it ! " As 
indeed 1 did, with all my heart. 

“ Well, my life," said Peggotty, giving mo a 
squeeze, “ 1 have thought of it night and day, every 
way I can, and I hope the right way ; but lil think 
of it again, and speak to my brother about it, and in 
the meantime we’ll keep it to ourselves, Davy, you 
and me. Barkis is a good plain creatur’," said IVg- 
gotty, “and if I tried to do my duty by liim, I think 
it would be my fault if I wasn't — if I wasn’t pretty 
comfortable," said Peggotty, laughing heartily. 

This quotation from Mr. Barki.s was so appropriate, 
and tickled us l-)oth so much, that we laughed again 
and again, and were quite in a pleasant liumour when 
we came within view of Mr. Peggotty’s cottage. 

It looked just the same, except that it may, per- 
haps, have .shrunk a little in rny eyes ; and Mrs. 
Gummidge was waiting at the door as if she Iiad 
.stood tlierc ever since. All within was tlie same, 
down to thu seaweed in tlie blue mug in my ]>odroorn. 

1 went into ilie oul-housc to look aliout me ; and the 
very same* kjbster.s, crabs, and crawfish possessed by 
the same desire to jiinch the world in general, 
rq'pcared to b(i in the same state of conglomeration 
in the .same old corner. 

J-Uil there was no little Em'ly to be seen, so I 
asked Mr, Peggotty where .she was. 

“She's at .scliool, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, wiping 
the lieat consequent on the porterage of Peggotty’s 
box from his forehead ; “ she’ll be home," looking at 
the Dutch clock, “in from twenty minutes to half- 
an-hour's time. We all on us feel the loss of her, 
bless ye ! " 

Mr.s. Gummidge moaned. 

“ Clieer up, Mavvthcr !" cried Mr. Peggotty. 

“1 feel it more than anybody else," said Mrs. 
Gummidge : “ I’rn a lone lorn creetur', and she used 
to be a’most the only think that didn’t go contrairy 
with me." 

Mas. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her 
head, applied herself to blowing the fire. Mr. 
Peggotty, looking round upon us while she was .so 
engaged, said in a low voice, which he shaded with 
his hand : “The old 'un ! " From this I rightly 
c()iijecturod that no improvement had taken places 
since my last visit in the state of Mrs. Gummidge’s 
spirits. 

Now, the whole place w'as, or it should have been, 
quite as delightful a place as ever ; and yet it did 
not impress me -in tlie .same way. I felt rather dis- 
appointed with it. Perhaps it was because little 
Em’ly was not at home. 1 knew the way by which 
she would come, and presently found myself strolling 
along the path to meet her. * 

A figure appeared in the distance before long, and 
I soon knew it to be Em’ly, who was a little creature 
still in stature, though she was grown. But when 
she drew nearer, and I saw her blue eyes looking 
bluer, and her dimpled face looking brighter, and 


her whole self prettier and gayer, a curious feeling 
came over me that made me pretend not to know 
her, and pass by as if I were looking at something a 
long way off. I have done such a thing since in later 
life, or 1 am mistaken. 

Little Em’ly didn't care a bit. She saw me well 
enough ; but instead of turning round and calling 
after mo, ran away laughing. This obliged me to 
run after her, and .^ he ran so (list that wo were very 
near the cottage before 1 caught her. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it?" said little Em’ly. 

“Why, you knew who it was, Em’ly," said L 

“And didn’t you know who it was"?" said Eni'ly. 
I was going to kiss her, but she covered her cherry 
lips with her hands, and said she wasn’t a baby now, 
and ran away, laughing more than ever, into the 
house. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which was a 
change in her 1 wondered at very much. The tea- 
table was ready, and our little locker was put out in 
its old pkice, but instead of coming to sit by me, .she 
went and bestowed her company upon that grumbling 
Mrs. Gummidge : and on Mr. Peggotty’s inquiring 
why, rumi^led her hair all over her face to hide it, 
and would do nothing l)iit laugh. 

“A little p)uss it is! " said Mr. Peggotty, patting 
her with his great hand. 

“So sh’ is I so slV is!" cried Ham. " Mas’r 
Davy bor, so sh' is ! " and he sat and chuckled at her 
for some time, in a state of mingled admiration and 
delight, that made his face a burning red. 

Little Em’ly was spoiled by them all, in fact ; and 
by no one more than Mr. Peggotty hintself, whom 
she couki have coaxed into anything by only going 
ami laying licr cheek against his rough whisker. 
That was my opinion, at least, when 1 saw her do 
it ; and 1 held Mr. Peggotty to be thoroughly in the 
right. But she was so affeclionn te ami sweet-natured, 
and had such a pleasant manner of being both sly 
and shy at once, that she captivated me more than 
ever. 

She was lencler-hcarted, too ; for when, as wc sat 
round the fire after tea, an allusion was made by 
Mr. Peggotty over his pipe to tiie loss I had sus- 
tained, the tears stood in her ('y(}s, and she looked 
at me so kindly across the table, that 1 felt quite 
thankful to her, 

“Ah!" said Mr. Peggotty, taking up her curls, 
and running them over his hand like water, “ here’s 
another orphan, you see, sir. And here," said Mr. 
Peggotty, giving Ham* a back-handed knock in the 
chest, “ h another of 'm, though he don't look much 
like it." 

“ If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty," 
said I, shaking my head, “ I don't think I should 
fed mucli like it. 

Well said, Mas'r Davy, bor ! ” cried Ham in an 
ecstasy. “ Hoorah I Well said ! Nor more you 
wouldn’4. ! Hor ! I lor I" — Here he retunied Mr. 
Peggotty’s back-handcr, and little Em’ly got up and 
kis.sed Mr, Peggotty. 

“And how’s your friend, sir?" said Mr. Peggotty 
to me. 

‘ ‘ Stcerforth ? " said I. 

“ That's the name ! " cried Mr. Peggotty, turning 
to Ham. “ I knowed it was something in our way." 

“You said it was Rudderford," observed Ham, 
laughing. 

“Well I" retorted Mr. Peggotty. “And ye steer 
with a rudder, don't ye? It ain’t fur off. How is 
he, sif ? " 

“He was very well indeed when I came away, 
Mr. Peggotty." 

“ There’s a friend I" said Mr. Peggotty, stretcliing 
out his pipe. “ There's a friend, if you Uilk of 
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friends! Why, Lord love my heart alive, if K' ain’t 
a treat to look at him ! ” 

*‘lle is very handsome, is he not?” said I, my 
heart warming with this praise. 

“ Handsome ! ” cried Mr. I'cggotty. “ He stands 
up to you like — like a— \yJ)y I dor)‘t know what he 
stand up to you like. He’s so /><)ld I " 

" Yes I That’s just his character,” said J. He’s 
as brave as a lion, and you can't think how frank hd 
is, Mr. Peggotty.” 

“ And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Poggotty, 
looking at me through the smoko of his i>ipe. ‘ ' that 
in the way of book-Jurning he’d take the wind out of 
a’most anything.” 

“ Yes,” said I, delighted ; '* he knows everything. 
He is astonishingly clever.” ^ 

“There's a friend!" murmured Mr. Peggotly, 
with a grave toss of his head. 

Nothing seems to cost him any trouble,” said L 
** lie knows a task if he only looks at it. He is the 
best cricketer you ever saw. He will give you almost 
as many men as you like at draughts, and beat you 
easily.*’ 

Mr. Peggotty gave liis head another toss, as much 
as to say : “ Of course he will.” 

‘‘He is such a speaker,” I pursued, “ that he can 
win anybody over ; and 1 (hm’t know vvhai you'd say 
if you wen; to hear luiii sing, Mr. Peggotty.” 

Mr. Peggotty gave his head another loss, as much 
as to say : “ 1 have no doubt of it.” 

''Then, he’s such a generous, fim;, noble fellow,” 
said 1, quite carried away by my favourite th(;nu;, 
“ that it's hardly possiljle to give him as much praise 
as he deserves. 1 am sure i can never feel thaiiklul 
enough for the generosity with wdiich lie has pro- 
tected me, so much younger and lower in tlie school 
than himself.” 

I was running on, very fast indeed, when my eyes 
rested on little JCtn'ly's face, which was bent forward 
over the talile, listening whth the deepest attention, 
her breath held, her blue eyes sparkling like jewels, 
and the colour mantling in her cheeks. She looked 
so extraordinarily earnest and pretty, that 1 stopped 
in a sort of wonder ; and they all observed her at the 
same lime, for as I stopped, they laughed and looked 
at her. 

“Em'ly is like me,” said Peggotty, “and would 
like to sec him.” 

Em’ly was confused by our all observing her, and 
hung down her head, and her face w.as c<>vt;red with 
blushes. Glancing up ])resenily through her stray 
curls, and seeing that w^e were all looking at her still 
(I am sure I, for one, could have looked at her fur 
hours), she ran away, and kept away till it was nearly 
bedtime. 

1 lay down in the old little bed in the stern of the 
boat, and the wind came moaning on across the flat 
as it had done before. But 1 could not helji fancying, 
now. that it moaned of those who were gone ; and 
instead of thinking that the sea miglit rise in the 
night and float the boat away, I thought of the sea 
that h.id risen, since I last heard those sounds, and 
drowned iny happy home. I recollect, as the wind 
and water began to sound fainter in my ears, putting 
a short clause into my prayers, petitioning that I 
might grow up to marry little Em’ly, and so dropping 
lovingly asleep. 

The days passed pretty much a9‘ they had passed 
before, except — it was a great exception — that little 
Em’ly ajid 1 seldom w'andered on the beach now. 
She had tasks to learn, and needlework to do ; and 
was absent during a great part of each day. But 1 
felt that wc should not have had these old wander- 
ings, even if it had been otherwise. Wild and full 
of childish whims os Em'ly was, she w’as more of a 


little woman than I had supposed. She seemed to 
have got a great distance away from me, in little 
more than a year. She liked me, but she laughed at 
me, and tormented me ; and when I went to meet 
her, stole home another way, and was laughing at 
the door vvlien I came back, disappointed. The best 
times were when she sat quietly at work in the door- 
way, and I sat on the wooden steps at her feet, 
reading to her. It seems to me at this hour, that I 
have never seen such sunlight as on those bright 
April afternoons ; that I have never seen such a 
sunny little figure as 4 used to see, sitting in the 
doorway of the old boat ; that I have never beheld 
such sky, such water, such glorified ships sailing 
away into golden air. 

On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. 
Barkis a}:>peared in an exceedingly vacant and awk- 
ward condition, and with a bundle of oranges tied 
up in a handkerchief. As he made no allusion of 
any kind to this properly, he was supposed to liave 
left it beliind him by accident when he went away ; 
until Ham, running after Jiiin to restore it, came 
back with the information that it was intended for 
Peggotty. After that occasion he appeared every 
evening at exactly the same hour, and always with a 
little bundle, to vvhicli lie never alluded, and which 
he rogul.irly put behind the door, and left there. 
These offerings of affection were of a most various 
and eccentric description. Among them 1 reii\ernber 
a double set of pigs’ trotters, a Imge pin-cushion, 
half a bushel or so of apples, a pair of jet earrings, 
some Spanish onions, a box of dominoes, a canary 
bird and cage, and a leg of pickled pork. 

Mr. Barkis’s wooing, as I remember it, was alto- 
gether of a peculiar kind. lie very seldom said any- 
thing ; but would sit by the fire in much the same 
attitude as he sat in his cart, and stare heavily at 
Leggotty, wlio was opposite. One night, being, as 
I suppose, inspired by love, he made a dart at the 
bit of wax candle she kept for her thread, and put it 
in his waistcoat-pocket and carried it off. After that, 
his great delight w'as to produce it when it was 
wanted, slicking to the lining of his pocket, in a 
partially melted state, and pocket it again vvluai it 
was done with. He seemed to enjoy himself very 
much, and not to feel at all called upon to talk. Evtai 
when he took Peggotty out for a walk on the flats, he 
had no une.asiness on that head, I believe ; contenting 
himself with now and then asking her if slie was 
j^retty comfortable ; and 1 rememl>er that sometimes, 
after he was gone, Peggotly would throw her apron 
over her face, and laugh for half-an-hour. Indeed, 
wc were all more or less amused, except that 
miserable Mrs. Gurnrnidge, whose courtship would 
appear to have been of an exactly parallel nature, 
she was so continually reminded by these transactions 
of the old one. 

At IcngHi, wlien the term of my visit was nearly’ 
expired, it was given out that Peggotty and Mr. 
Barkis were going to make a day’s holiday together, 
a’nd that little Em’ly and I were to accompany them. 

I had but a broken sleep the night before, in antici- 
pation of the pleasure of a whole day with Em’ly. 
We were all astir betimes in the morning ; and while 
we were yet at breakfast, Mr. Barkis -appeared in the 
distance, driving a chaise-cart towards the object of 
his affections. 

Peggotty was dressed as usual, in her neat and 
quiet n.ourning ; but Mr. Barkis bloomed in a new 
blue coat, of w'hich the tailor had given him such 
good measure, that the cuffs would have rendered 
gloves unnecessary in the coldest weather, w^hilc the 
collar was so high that it pushed his hair up on end 
on the top of his head. His bright buttons, loo, 
were of the largest size. Rendered complete by 
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drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, I thought Mr. 
Barkis a phenomenon of respectability. 

When vvc were all in a bustle outside the door, I 
found that Mr. Pcggotty was prepared with an old 
shoe, which was to l)e thrown after us for luck, 
and which he offered to Mrs. Gummidge for that 
purpose. 

*‘No. It had better be done by somebody else, 
Dan’ I," said Mrs. Gummidge. “ I'm a lone lorn 
creetur’ myself, and evervihink that reminds me of 
creeturs that ain’t lone and lorn, goes contrairy with 
me.” 

“Come, old gall” cried Mr. Peggotty. “Take 
and heave it.” 

“ No. Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, whimper- 
ing and shaking her head. “ If 1 felt less, I could 
do more. You don’t feel like me, Dan’l ; thinks 
don’t go contrairy with you, nor you with them : you 
had better do it yourself.” 

But here Peggotty, W'ho had been going about 
from one to anotlier in a hurried way, kissing every- 
body, called out from the cart, in which we all were 
by tliis lime (Em'ly and I on two little chairs, sick* by 
side), that Mrs. Gummidge must do it. So Mrs. 
Chniuni(.lg<^ did it ; and, I am sorry to relate, cast a 
damp upon the festive character of our de]^arture, by 
immetiiatcly bursting into tears, and sinking siibdin.:d 
into l)ic arms of 1 lain, witli lh(‘ deelarati<jn that she 
knowed she was a burdtm, and liad Ijclter be carried 
to the House at onct^ W’liich 1 really thought was 
a sensible idiJa, that Ham might have acted on. 

Away we \vent, however, on onr lioliday c.\'cur.sion ; 
and the first thing we did was to stop at a church, 
where Mr. Barkis lied tlie horse to some rails, ami 
went in with IVggotty, leaving little Kno’ly and me 
alone in tlie chaise. J took lliat occasion to put my 
arm round Bm’ly’s waist, and propose that as I was 
going away so very soon now, we .should determine 
to be very affectionate to one another, and very 
haj'ipy, all day. I attic Juifly consenting, and allow- 
ing me to kiss her, 1 became desperate ; informing 
her, I recollect, that 1 luaaT could love am)ther, arul 
that 1 was prepared to shed the blood of anybody 
wh<’ .should aspire to her aflectioris. 

HtiW merry littk^ Em’ly made lierself about it I 
With wliat a demure as.suinption of being immensely 
older and wiser tlian I, tin? fairy little w'oman said I 
was “a .silly boy ; ” and then laiighed so charmingly 
that 1 forgot the pain of being called by that dis- 
paniging name, in the pleasure of looking at hen 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good w'hile in the 
church, but c.anie out at last, and then we drove 
aw.ay into Die country. As w'c w'ere going along, 
Mr. Barkis turned to me, and said, with a wink, — 
by-the-bye, I should hardly have Ihouglit, before, 
that he could wink : 

“ What name was it as I wrote up in t!ie cart?” 

“Clara Peggotty,” I answered. 

“ What name w'ould it be as 1 should write up 
now^ if there was a tilt licre ? ” 

Clara Peggotty, again ? ” 1 suggested. 

“Clara Peggotty Bakkls!” he returneci, and 
burst into a roar of laughter that shook the chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into 
the church for no other purpose. Peggotty was 
resolved tliat it should be quietly done ; and the 
clerk had given her away, and there had ]>een no 
witnesse.s of the ceremony. She w^as a little confused 
when Mr. Barkis made this abrupt announcement 
of their union, and could not hug rnc cnougli in 
token of her unimpaired affection ; Inn .she soon 
became herself again, and said she was very glad it 
was over. 

We drove to a little inn in a bye road, wlicre we 
were expected, and where we had a very comfortable 


dinner, and passed the day witli great satisfaction. 
If Peggotty had been married every day for the last 
ten yi‘ars, she could hardly have hvxni more at her 
ease about it ; it made no sort of difference in her : 
she WMs just the same as ever, and went out for a 
stroll with little?: Irmiiy and me before tea, wiiile Mr. 
Barkis philosophically smoked Ids pij>e. and enjoyed 
himself, I supjvi^se, with the contemplation of his 
1iappincs.s. If so, it sharpened Jiis appetite ; for 1 
distinctly called to mind that, although he had eaten 
a good deal of pork and greens at dinner, and had 
finished off with a fowl or two, he was obliged to 
liavc cold lioiloci bacon for tc:i, and disclosed of a 
large quantity without any emotion. 

1 have often thought, since, what an odd, inno- 
cent, out-of-the-way kind of wecl^ling it must have 
been ! We got into the chai/e again soon after 
dark, and drove eo.sily back, loditing up at the stars, 
and talking about them, 1 was llicir cliicf exponent, 
and opened Mr. Ikirkis's mind to an amazing extent. 

I told lum all 1 knew, but he would have believed 
anything I miglu have taken it into my head to 
impart to him ; for he li.ul a profound veneration for 
my alulilics, and informed J)is wife in my hearing, 
on that very occasion, that I was “a young 
Koeshus by w hich I think he meant prodigy. 

When w’t? had exhausted the sulijecl of the stars, 
or rather wlicn I had cxliaust.efli' the imaital faculties 
of Mr. P»arkis, little JCm'ly and 1 made a cloak of a)i 
old wrapper, and sal under it for the rest of the 
journey. Ah, how I loved her ! What happiness 
(I tliought) if we were married, and wine going away 
anywhere to live antong the trees and in the fields, 
never growing older, never growing wiser, children 
ever, rambling hand in hand through sunshine and 
.among llowery meadows, laying down our heads on 
ino.ss at night, in a sw'eet sleep of purity anil peace, 
and buried l)y the birds when we W'crc dead ! Some 
such picture, witli no real world in it, bright with 
the light of our innocence, and vague as the stars 
afiir off, wa.s in my mind all the w'ay. 1 am glad to 
think there wele two such guilcl<‘ss Iiearts at Peg- 
gotty ’s marriage as little Em’Jy’s and mine. I am 
glad to think tlie Loves and Graces took siicli airy 
forms in its Inamely procession. 

Well, we came to the old Ijoat ag.ain in good lime 
at night; and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis bade us 
good byt^, and drove aw'ay snugly to llieirown liome. 

1 fell then, for tlie first time, that I liad lost Peggotty. 

I should have gone to*l)ed with a sore heart indeed 
under any other roof but that which sheltered little 
Krn'ly's head. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham knew what was in my 
thoughts as well a.s 1 did, and were ready with some 
supper and tlieir hospitable faces to drive it away. 
Little J^m’ly came and sat beside me on the locker 
for the only time in all that visit ; and it w^as alto- 
geth(.:r wonderful close to .a wonderful day. 

It w'as a nigiit tide ; and soon after we went to 
bed, Mr. Peggotty and Ham went out to fish. I 
felt very brave at being left alone in the .solitary 
house, the ]»rotector of i'.m’ly and Mrs. Gummidge, 
and only wished that a lion or a serfient, or any ill- 
disposed monster, w'ould make an attack upon us, 
that 1 might destroy him, and cover myself with 
glory. But as nothing of the sort happened to be 
walking about on Yarmouth flats that night, I pro- 
vided the best substitute 1 could by dreaming of 
dragons until morning. 

Wi^Ji morning came Peggotty ; who called to me?, 
as usiiril, unier my window, as if Mr. Barkis the 
carrier harl been from first to last a dream too. 
After breakfast she took me to her own home, and a 
beautiful little liome it w'as. Of all the moveables in 
it, I must have been most impressed by a certain old 
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bureau of some dark wood in the parlour (the tile- 
floored kitclien was the general sitting room), with a 
retreating top which opened, let down, and became 
a desk, within which was a large quarto edition of 
Foxes Book of Martyrs. This precious volume, of 
which I do not recollect one word, I imniediately 
discovered and immediately applied myself to ; and 
I never visited the house afterwards, but I kneeled 
on a chair, opened the casket where this gem was 
enshrined, spread my arms over the desk, and fell to 
devouring t])(^ book afresh. 1 w'as chiefly edified, I 
am afraid, by the pictures, wdiich w^ere numerous, 
and represented all kinds of dismal hoiTors ; but the 
Martyrs and Peggolty’s house have been inseparable 
in my mind ever since, and are now. 

I took leave of Mr. Peggolty, and Ham, and Mrs. 
fiummidge, and little Em'ly, that day ; and passed 
the night at Peggotty’s in a little room in the roof 
(with the crocodile book on a shelf by the bed’s 
hearl), which was to be always mine, Peggotty said, 
and should always be kept for me in exactly the 
same state. 

“ \'oung or old, Davy dear, as long as I am alive 
and have this house over rny head,” said Peggolty, 
“ you shall find it as if 1 expected you here directly 
minute. I shall keep it every day, as 1 used to keep 
your old little room, my darling ; and if you was to 
go to Chinn, you nnght tliink of it as being kept just 
the same, all the time you were away.” 

1 felt tlie truth and constancy of my dear old 
nurse, with all my heart, and thanked her as wadi as 
I could, ’I'Jiat was not very well, for .she spoke to 
nnt thus, with her arms round my neck, in the morn- 
ing, and I was going home in the morning, and 1 
wtmt liomc in the morning, with herself and Mr. 
Barkis in the cart. 'I hcy left me at the gate, not 
casjly or lightly ; and it was a strange sight to me to 
see the cart go on, taking Peggotty away, and leav- 
ing me vmder the old elm-trees looking at the house 
in whicli there was no face to look on mine with love 
or liking any more. 

And now I fell into .a state of neglect, which T 
cannot look back uijon without compassion. 1 fell 
at once into a .solitary condition, — apart from all 
friendly notice, apart from tijc soc iety of all other 
boy.s of my own ag^e, ap.art from all conip.anion.ship 
but my own .spiritless thouglits, — which seems to 
cast its gloom upon this paper as I writer. 

What would I have given, to have been sent to 
the hardest school that ever kei>t ! — to have been 
taught .something, anyhows anywhere ! No such 
hope* dawmed upon me. 'I'hcy disliked me ; and 
they sulltMily, sternly, steadily, overlooked me. I 
think Mr. Murdstone’s means w'ere straitened at 
about this time ; but it is little to the purpose. He 
could not boar me ; and in putting me from liim, he 
tried, as I believe, to put away tlie notion that 1 had 
any claim upon him — and succeeded. 

I was not actively ill-used. I W'as not bc.vtcn^ or 
starved ; but the W'rong that w^as done to me liad no 
intervals of relenting, and w^as clone in a systematic, 
j)assionless manner. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, I was coldly neglected. 

I wonder .sometimes, when I think of it, what they 
would have done il I liad been taken with an illness ; 
wheihiir I should have lain down in my lonely room, 
and languished through it in ray usual solitary w^ay, 
or whether anybody w'ould have helped me out. 

When Mr. and Miss Murdstone vvere at home, I 
took my meals with them ; in their absence, I ate 
and drank by myself. At all times 1 lounged Slboul 
the house and neighbourhood quite disregarded, 
except that they were jealous of my nuiking any 
friends ; thinking, perhaps, that if 1 did, I might 
coniplain to some one. For this reason, though Mr. 


Chillip often asked me to go and see him (he was a 
widower, having, some years before that, lost a little 
small light-haired wife, whom I can just remember 
connecting in my own thoughts with a pale tortoise- 
shell cat), it was but seldom that I enjoyed the happi- 
ness of x^assing an afternoon in his clo.set of a surgery ; 
reading some book that was new to me, with the 
smell of the whole pharmacopexjia coming up my 
nose, or x>ounding something in a mortar under his 
mild directions. 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the old 
dislike of her, I w^as .seldom allow ed to visit Peggotty. 
Faithful to her promise, she either came to see me, 
or met me somewhere near, once every week, and 
never empty-handed ; but many and bitter were the 
disappointments I had, in being refused x>crmi.ssion 
to jxiy a visit to her at her house. Some few times, 
however, at long intervals, I was allowed to go there ! 
and then I found out that Mr. Barki.s was something 
of a miser, or, as I^eggotty dutifully expressed it, 
was ‘‘a little near,” and kept a heap of money in a 
box under his bed, which he pretended w'as only full 
of coats and troiusers. In thi.s coffer, his riches hid 
themselves witli siicli a tenacious modo.sly, that the 
smallest instalments could only be tempted out by 
artifice ; so that I’eggotty had to prepare a long and 
elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder Plot, for every 
Saturday's exi)cnse5. 

All this time I was so conscious of the waste of 
any promise I had given, and of my being utterly 
neglected, that I .shoultl liavc been x>erfectly miserable, 
I have no doubt, but for llu‘ old books, "i'iiey W'crc 
my only comfort ; atul I was as true to them as they 
were to me, and read them over and over 1 don't 
know how many times more. 

I now approach a period of my life, which I can 
never lose tlic remembrance of, while I nunemljcr 
anything; and the recollection of which has often, 
without rny in vocation , come before me like a ghost, 
and haunted happier times. 

I had been out, one day, loitering sornt?where, in 
the listless mcxliialive manner tliat my way of life 
engeiifkired, w hen, turning tlie corner of a lane near 
our hoiLSe, I came upon Mr. Murdstone w^alkiiig wuh 
a gentlc-man. I wa.s confused, and was going by 
them, when the gciitJeman cried ; 

“ VVhat ! Brooks ! ” 

“No, sir. David C'opperfiuld,” 1 said. 

“ Don't tell me. Vuu arc Brooks,” said the gentle- 
man. “ You are Brooks of ISheflicId. l'hat’.s your 
name.” 

At these w'ords, I observed the gentleman more 
attentively. His laugh coming to my remembrance 
too, 1 knew' him to be Mr. Quinion, whom 1 had 
gone over to Lowestoft w'ith Mr. J^Iurdstone to see, 
before — it is no matter — I need not recall w'hen. 

“And liow do you get on, and where are you being 
educated, Brooks?” said Mr. Quinion. 

lie had pul his hand upon my shoulder, and turned 
me about, to walk with them. I did not know what 
to reply, and glanced dubiously at Mr. Murdstone. 

“ He is at home at pre.sent,” said the latter. “ He 
is not being educated anywhere. I don’t know wliat 
to do with liim. He is a difficult subject.” 

That old, double look was on me for a moment; 
and then his eye darkened with a frowm, as it turned, 
in its aversion, elsewhere. 

“ Humpli ! ” said Mr. Quinion, looking at us both, 

1 thougl\t. “ Fine weather.” 

Silence ensued, and 1 was considering how' 1 could 
best disengage my shoulder from his nand, and go 
away, when he said ; 

“I suppose you are a pretty sharp fellow still? 
Eh, Brooks?” 

“Ay f He is sharp enough/’ said Mr. Murdstone, 
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irnpatiently. "You had better let him go. lie will 
not thank you for troubling him.'* 

On this hint, Mr. Qiiinion released rnc, and I made 
the best of my way home. Looking back as I turned 
into the front garden, 1 saw Mr. Murdstonc leaning 
against the wicket of the churchyard, and Mr. Quinion 
talking to him. They were both looking after me, 
and I felt that they were speaking of me. 

Mr. Quinion lay at our house that night. After 
breakfast, the next morning, I had put my cliair 
away, and was going out of the room, wJien Mr. 
Murdstone called me back. He then gravely repaired 
to another table, where his sister sat herself at her 
desk. Mr. Quinion, with his hands in his pockets, 
stood looking out of window ; and I stood looking 
at them all. 

“ David,” said Mr. Murdstone, ' ' to^hc young this 
is a world for action ; not for moping and droning in. ” 

— "As you do,” added his sister. 

. "Jane Murdstone, leave it to me, if you please. 
1 say, David, to the young this is a world for action, 
and not for moping and droning in. It is especially 
so for a young boy of your disposition, which requires 
a great deal of correcting ; and to whicU no greater 
service can be done than to force it to conform to 
the ways of the working woild, and to bend it and 
break it,” 

" For stubbornness won’t do here,” said his sister. 
"What it wants is, to be crushed. And crushed it 
must be. Shall be, too ! ” 

He gave her a look, lialf in remonstrance, half in 
aj)proval, and wont on : 

" 1 .suppose you know, David, that I am not rich. 
At any rate, you know it now. You have received 
some considerable education already. Education is 
costly ; .and even if it were not, and 1 could afford it, 
J am of opinion that it would not be at all advan- 
tag(H)Us to you to be kept at a school. What is before 
yon, is a figlit with the world; and the sooner you 
begin it, the better.” 

1 ihijik it occurred to me that 1 had already licgun 
it, jr) my poor way : but it occurs to me now, whether 
or no. 

" You have heard * the counling-Iiouse ’ mentioned 
sometimes,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

"The counting-house, sir?” I reijcaled. 

" Of Murdstone and Grinlw, in tlie wine trade,” he 
replied. 

1 suppose I looked uncertain, for he went on 
hastily : 

" You have heard the ‘ counting-house ’ mentioned, 
or the business, or the cellars, or the wharf, or some- 
thing about it.” 

"I think I have heard the I)U.siness mentioned, 
sir,” 1 said, remembering what I vaguely knew of his 
and his sister’s resources, " Hut I don't know when.” 

" It does not matter when,” he returned. " Mr. 
Quinion man.age.s that business.” 

J glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood 
looking out of window, 

"Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment 
to some other boys, and that he sejes no reason wliy 
it shouldn’t, on the same lenns, give employment to 
you. ” 

"He having,” Mr. Quinion observed in a low 
voice, and half turning round, "no other prospect, 
Murdstone.” 

Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an angry 
gesture, resumed, without noticing what he ha^l said : 

" I’iiose terms arc, that you will earn enough for 
yourself to pVovide for your eating and drinking, and 
l^ockct-money. Your lodging (which 1 have arranged 
lor) will be paid by me. So will your washing.” 

" Which will be kept down to my estimate,” said 
hi.s sister. 


"Your clothes will be looked after for you, too,” 
said Mr. Murdstone ; "as you will not be able, yet 
awhile, to get them for yourself. So you arc now 
going to Loudon, David, with Mr. Quinion, to begin 
the world on your own account.” 

"In short, you are provided for,” observed hi.s 
sister ; " and will please to do your duty.” 

Though 1 quite urAlenstood that the purpose of 
this announcement was to get rid of me, I have no 
distinct remembrance whether it pleased or frightened 
me. My impression is, that 1 was in a state of con- 
fusion about it, and. oscillating between the two 
points, touched neither. Nor had I much time for 
the clearing of my thoughts, as Mr. Quinion was to 
go upon the morrow. 

Behold me, on the morrow, in a much-worn little 
white hat, with a black crape round it for my mother, 
a black jacket, and a pair of hard stiff corduroy 
trousers — which Miss Murdstone considered the be.st 
armour for the legs iu that fight with the world wliich 
wa.s now to come off -behold mo so attired, and with 
my little worldly all before me in a small trunk, 
sitting, a lone lorn child (asj Mrs. Gummidge might 
liave said), in the post-chai.se that was carrying I\fr, 
Quinion to the London coach at Yarmouth ! JSee, 
how our house and church .are lessening in the dis- 
tance ; how Uie grave beneath the tree is blotted out 
by intervening objects ; how the spire points upward 
from my old playground no more, and the sky is 
cnix)iy I 


CHAPTEF^ XL 

I BKGIN LTFK ON MY OWN ACCOITNT, AND 
don’t LIKK JT. « 

1 KNOW enougli of the world now, to have almost 
lost the cai^acity of being much surprised by any- 
thing ; but it is matter of some surprise to nu*, even 
now, tliat 1 cau have been so easily thrown away at 
.such an age. A child of excellent abililie.s, and wiifi 
strong jjowers of observation, quick, eager, delicate, 
and soon liurt bodily or jnentally, it .seems wonderful 
to me that nobody should have made any sign in my 
behalf. But none w.as made ; and I became, at leu 
years old, a labouring hind in the .service of 

Murdstone and Grinby, 

Murdstone and Granby’s w'arehoii.se was at the 
water side. It was down in Biackfriars. Modern 
iniprovement.s have altered the place ; but it wa.s the 
last house at the Ijottom of a narrow stniet, curving 
down lull to the river, with some stairs at the end, 
where people took Ijoat. 1 1 was a crazy old house 
with a wharf of its own, abutting on the water when 
the tide was in, and on the mud when the tide was 
out, and literally overrun with raU. Its panelled 
rooms, •discoloured with the dirt and smoke of a 
Imndrcd ye.ars, 1 d.are say'; its dtrcayi ng floors and 
.staircase ; the squeaking and scufTling of tlie old grey 
rats down in the cellars; and the dirt and rottenness 
of the place ; are things, not of many y(*ar.s ago, iri 
my mind, but of the present in.siant. They are all 
before me, ju.st as they were in the evil hour when 1 
went among them for the first time, witJi my trembling 
hand in Mr. Quinion a. 

Murtistone and Grinby’.s trade w.as among a good 
many kind.s of ]>eopIc, but an im]>ortant bianch of it 
was the supply of wines and spirits to certain ])acket 
ships.® I forget now wV»ere they chiefly went, but I 
think there were some among them that made voy ages 
both to the East and West Indies. I know that a 
gretit many emf^ty bottles were one of the: con- 
sequences of this traffic, and that certain men and 
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boys were employed to examine them against the ing of my so auspiciously beginning life on my own 
lights and reject those that were flawed, and to rinse account, the oldest of the regular boys was summoned 
and wash them. When the empty bottles ran short, to show me my business. His name was Mick 
ther’e were labels to be pasted on full ones, or corks Walker, and he wore a ragged apron and a pa|>er 
to l>c fitted to them, or seals to be put upon the cap. He informed me that his father was a barge- 
corks, or finished bottles to bo packed in casks. All man, and walked, in a black velvet head-dress, in the 
this work was rny work, and of the boys employed Lord Mayor's Show. He also informed me that our 
upon it I was one. principal associate would be another boy whom he 

'rhere were three or four of us, counting me. My introduced by the — to me — extraordinary name of 
working place was established in a corner of the Mealy Potatoes. I discovered, however, that this 
warehouse, where Mr. Qiiinion could see me, when youth had not been christened by that name, but that 
lie chose to stand up on the bottom rail of his stool it had been bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on 
in the counting-house, and look at me through a account of his complexion, which was pale or mealy, 
window above the desk. Hither, on the first morn- Mealy’s father was a waterman, who had the addi- 
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lional distinction of being a fireman, and was engaged the misery it was to my young heart to believe that 
as such at one of tlie large theatres; where some day by day wliat I liad learned, and thought, and 
young relation of Mealy's- -1 llimk his little sister — delighted in, and raised my fincy and my emulation 
did I mils in the l^mtomimes. up by, would pass away from me, little by little, 

No words can express the secret agony of iny soul never to be brought back any more ; cannot be, 
as 1 sunk into this comiianionship ; c<;yni>ared these written. As often as Mick Walker went away in the 
honcetVirih every-day associates with tliose of my course of that forenoon, I mingled my tears with the 
hapiiier childhood — not to say with Steerforth, w'ater in which 1 was w^asliing the bottles ; and sobbed 
Traddles, and tlie rest of those boys ; and felt^my as if there were a flaw in my own breast, and it were 
hopes of growing np to be a learned and distin- in tlanger of bursting. 

giiisheil man crushed in my bosom. The deep re- The counting-house clock was at half-past twelve, 
memliraiice of the sense I had, of being utterly with- and there was general preparation for going to din- 
out hope now ; of the shame 1 felt in luy position ; of ner, w'hen Mr. Quinion tapped at the counting-house 
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window, and beckoned to me to go in. 1 went in, 
and found there a stoutish, middle-aged person, in a 
brown surtout and black tights and shoes, with no 
more hair upon his head (which was a large one, and 
very shining) than there is upon an egg, and with a 
very extensive face, which he turned full u{)on me. 
His clothes were shabby, but he had an imposing 
shirt-collar on. He carried a jaunty sort of a stick, 
with a large pair of rusty tassels to it ; and a quizzing- 
glass hung outside his coat, — for ornament, I after- 
wards found, as he very seldom looked through it, 
and couldn’t see anything when he did. 

** This,” said Mr. Quiuion, in allusion to myself, 
** is he.” 

“This,” said the stranger, with a certain con- 
descending roll in his voice, and a certain indescrib- 
able air of doing something genteel, which impressed 
me very niucti, “is Master Copperfietd. 1 hojic I 
see you well, sir? ” 

1 said I was very well, and hoped he was. I was 
sufficiently ill at ease, Heaven knows ; Vmt it was not 
in ruy nature to complain much at that time of my 
life, so I said 1 was very well, and hoped be was. 

“ I am,” said the stranger, “ thank Heaven, quite 
well. I have received a letter from Mr. ?kIurd1>tone, 
in which lie mentions that he would desire me to 
receive into an apartment in the rear of my house, 
which is at present unoccupied-— and is, in short, to 
be let as a — in short,” said the stran^yer, with a smile 
and in a burst of confidence, "as a bedroom — the 
young beginner whom I hav<.‘ now the pleasure to — ” 
and i)ie stranger waved his hand, and settled his chin 
in his shirt collar. 

“Tliisis Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion to me*. 

“ Ahem !” said the stranger, “ that is my name.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion, “is known 
to Mr. Murdstone. He takes orders for us on com- 
mission, when he can get any. He has been written 
to by Mr. Murdstone, on the subject of your lodg- 
ings, and he will receive you as a lodger,” 

“ My address,” said Mr. Micawber, “is Windsor 
Terrace, City Road. 1 — in .short,” said Mr. Micaw- 
1:)cr, witli the same genteel air, and in another burst 
of confidence — “ 1 live there.” 

1 made hiip a bow 

“ Under the impression ” said Mr. Micawber, 

lliat your peregrinations in this metropolis have 
’not as yet been e.\tensive, and that you might have 
some difficulty in ]>enetraling the arcana of the 
Modem IVibylon in the direction of the City Road — 
in short,” said Mr. Micaw'bcr, in another burst of 
confidence, “that you might lose yourself— 1 shall 
be I'.appy to call this evening, and instal you in the 
knowledge of the nearest way. ” 

1 thanked him with all my lieart, for it was friendly 
in him to offer to take that trouble. 

“At what hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “shall 
I ” 

“ Ar about eight,” said Mr. Quinion. 

“At, about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. “I beg 
to wish you good day, Mr. Quinion. I will intrude 
no longer.” 

So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane 
un.^er his arm : very upright, and humming a tune 
when he was clear of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as 
useful as 1 could in the warehouse of Murdstone and 
Grinby, at a salary, I think, of six shillings a w^eek. 

1 am not clear whether it was six or seven, f am 
inclined to believe, from my uncertainty on this head, 
that it was six at first and seven afterwards. He 
paid me a week* down (from his own pocket, I 
believe), and I gave Mealy sixpence out of it to get 
my trunk carried to Windsor Terrace at night : it 
^3eing too heavy for my stretigth, small as it was. I 


paid sixpence more for my dinner, which was a meat 
pie and a turn at a neighbouring pump ; and passed 
the hour which was allowed for that mciil, in walking 
about the streets. 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. Micaw- 
ber reappeared. I washed my hands and face, to do 
the greater honour to his gentility, and we walked to 
our house, as I suppose 1 must now call it, to- 
gether ; Mr. Micawber impressing the names of 
streets, and the shapes of comer houses upon me, as 
we went along, that I might find niy way back, 
easily, in the morning. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace (which I 
noticed was shabby like himself, but also, like him- 
self, made .all the show it could), he presented me to 
Mrs. Micawber, a thin and faded lady, not at all 
young, who was sitting in the parlour (the first floor 
was altogether unfurnished, and the blinds were kept 
down to delude the neighbours), witli a baby at her 
breiist. Tliis babv was one of twins ; and I may 
remark here that f hardly ever, in all my experience 
of the family, saw both the twins detached from Mrs. 
Micawber at the same time. One of them was always 
taking refreshment. 

'rhere were two otlier children ; Master Micawber. 
aged about four, and Miss Micawber, aged about 
three. These, and a dark-complexioned young 
W’oman, with a habit of snorting, who was servant 
to tlie family, and informed rne, before half-an-hour 
had expired, that she was “aOrfling,” aiid came 
from St. Luke's workhouse, in the neighbourhood, 
completed the establislimcnt. My room was at the 
top of the house, at the liack : a close chamber ; 
stencilled all over witli an ornament which my young 
imagination represented as a blue muffin ; and very 
scantily furnished. 

“ 1 never thought,” .said Mrs. Micawber, wdien .she 
came up, twin and all, to show me the aiiartrnenf, • 
and sat down to take breath, “ before 1 was married, 
when I lived with papa and mamma, that I shouUl 
ever find it necc.ssary to take a lodger. But Mr. 
Micawber being in difficulties, all considerations of 
private feeling must give way.” 

I said : “Yes, ma'am.” 

“Mr. Micawber's difficulties are almost over- 
whelming just at present,” said Mrs. Micawber; 
“and whetlier it is possil^le to bring him through 
tlieni, 1 don’t know. VVlien 1 lived at home with 
papa and mamma, I really should have hardly under- 
stood what tlie word meant, in the sense in which I 
now employ it, but c-xperitjiilia does it — as papa used 
to say. ” 

I cannot satisfy myself whetlier she told me that 
Mr. Micawber had been an officer in llic Marine.s, or 
whether I have iin.agined it. 1 only know that I 
believe to this hour that he was in the Marines once 
upon a time, without knowing why. He was a sort 
of town traveller for a number of iiiiscellnneous 
houses, now ; but made kttle or nothing of it, I am 
afraid. • 

“If Mr. Micawber's creditors will not give him 
time,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ they must take the 
consequences ; and the sooner they bring it to an 
issue the better. Blood cannot be obtained from a 
stone, neither can anything on account be obtained 
at present (not to mention law expenses) from Mr. 
Micawber.” 

I nevei can quite understand whether my pre- 
cocious self-dependence confused Mrs. Micawtier in 
reference to my age, or whether she was so full of the 
subject that she would have talked about it to the 
very twi^ if there had been nobody else to com- 
municate with, but this was the strain in wliich she 
began, and she went on accordingly all the lime I 
knew her. 
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Poor Mrs. Micawber I She said she had tried to 
exert herself ; and so, I have no douht, she had. The 
centre of the street-door was perfectly covered with 
a great brass-plate, on wijich was engraved ‘‘ Mrs. 
Micawber’s Boarding Establishment for Young 
Ladies : *' but I never found that any young lady 
had ever been to school there ; or that any young 
lady ever came, or proposed to come ; or that the 
least preparation was ever made to receive any young 
lady. The only visitors I ever saw or heard of. were 
creditors, to come at all hours, and some 

of them were quite ferocious. One dirty-fiiced man. 
I think he was a boot-maker, used to edge him':>elf 
into the passage as early as seven o’clock in the 
morning, and call up the stairs to Mr. Micawber — 


“Come!. You ain^ out yet. you know. Pay us, 
will you? Don’t hide, you know; that’s mean. I 
wouldn’t be mean if I was you. Pay us, will you? 
You just pay us, d'ye hear ? ’ Come I” Receiving no 
answer to these taunts, he would mount in his wrath 
to the words ' 'swindlers'* and "robbers;" and 
these being ineffectual loo, would sometimes go to 
the extremity of crossing the street, and roaring up 
at the windows of the second floor, where he knew 
Mr. Micawber was. At these times, Mr. Micawber 
would be transported with grief and mortification, 
even to the length (as I was once made aware by a 
scream from his wife) of making motions at himself 
with a razor ; but within half an hour afterwards, he 
would polish up his shoes with e.xtraordinary pains, 
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and go out, humming a tunc with a greater air of 
g(Mitiiiiy than ever. Mrs. Micawber vva] (jttite as 
elastic. I iiavc known her to be thrown into fainting 
fits by the king's la.xes at three o'elot^k, and to eat 
Iamb-chops breaded, and drink warm aie (paid for 
with two teaspoons tliat had gone to the pawii- 
broker’.s) at four. On one ooeasiou, when an execu- 
tion had just been put in, coining Iiome ilirough 
some chance as early as six o’clock, I saw her lying 
(ot course with a twin) under the grate in a swoon, 
with her hair all torn^aboiU Iw face ; but I never 
knew her more cheerful than she was, that very same 
lught. over a veril-ciulet before the kitchen fire, 
telling me .stories about her papa and mamftia, and 
the company tln^y us<'d to keep. 

In this house, and with this family, I passed mv 
icisure time, My own exclusive brealffast of a penny 


loaf and a i)ennyworth of milk, I provided my.self. I 
kept another small loaf, and a modicum of c4ieese, 
on a particular shelf of a particular cupboard, to 
make my supjK'v on when I came hack at night. 
J his made a iiole in the six or seven shillings, j know 
well; and I was out at the warehouse all da v, and 
had to support myself on tliat money all the\veek. 
from Monday iTioruing until Saturday nigi? . I had 
no advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no conso- 
lation, no assistance, no support, of any kind, from 
any one, that I can call to mind, as I hoi;>e to go to 
heaven I ** 

I was so young and childish, and so little qualified 
—how could 1 be otlierwise?— to undertake the whole 
charge ot wy own existence, that often, in going to 
Mtu'dsione and Grinby’s, of a morning, 1 could not 
resist tile stale pastry put out for sale at half-price at 
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the pastrycooks’ doors, and spent in that, the money 
I should have kept for my dinner. Then, I went 
without my dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of 
pudding. 1 remember two pudding-shops, between 
which I was divided, according to my finances. One 
was in a court close to St. Martin’s Church — at the 
back of the church, — which is now removed altogether. 
The pudding at that shop was made of currants, and 
was rather a special pudding, but was dear, tw’o- 
pennyworth not being larger than a pennyworth of 
•nore ordinary pudding. A good shop for the latter 
ais in the Strand — somewhere in that part which 
as been rebuilt since. It was a stout pale puddings 
eavy and flabby, and with great flat raisins in it, 
tuck in whole at wide distances apart. It came up 
ot at about my time every day» and many a day did 
I dine off it. V\''hen I dined regularly and hand- 
somely, 1 had a saveloy and a penny-loaf, or a four- 
penny plate of red beef from a cook’s shop ; or a 
plate ol brea<l and cheese and a glass of beer, from 
a miserable old puljlic-liouse opposite our place of 
business, called the Lion, or the Lion and -something 
else that 1 have forgotten. Once, I remember carry- 
ing iny own bread (which I had brought from home 
in tlie morning) utidcr my arm, wrapped in a piece 
of pn|:)cr, like a book, and going to a famous alamode 
beef-house near Drury Lane, and ordering a “small 
plafe. ” of that delicacy to eat with it. What the 
waiter Ihoiiglit of such a strange little apparition 
coming in all alone, I don’t know ; l)Ut 1 can sec 
him now, st.aring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I g.avc him a 
halfpenny for himself, and I wish he h.adii’t taken it. 

We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea. When I 
iKid nunic’y enough, 1 used to g«.'l half a-pint of ready- 
made coffetr and a. slice of bread and butter. When 
I li.td HOIK*, I used to look at .a venison-shop in 
i-'kict-street ; or 1 have strolled, at such a time, as 
far as C’ovent (iarden Markc‘t, and stanid at the 
pine-rippl<‘s. I was fond of wandering about the 
Adeljjhi, because it was a inystc?aou.s place, with 
thost^ darkarelies. 1 see myself engaging otie even- 
ing ,rom sonu,' of these arches, on a little public-house 
close to ih(' iT. er, with an open space Ix'fort^ it, where 
some cajal-lieavers wore dancing; to look at whom I 
s.it flown upon a bench. I wonder what they thought 
of me ! 

1 was such a child, and so little, that frequently 
when 1 went into the bar of a strange pul.)lic-house 
for a glass of ale or ]X)rter, to motstoit what i had 
had for dinner, they were afraid to give it me. 1 
remember one hot evciiing 1 went into the bar of a 
public-house, [ind said to the laiKllf)rd : 

“ What is your laest your very /v/.v/— ale a glass?” 

r’or it was a sj)ecial occasion. I don't know what. 
It m.ay have been my birth-day. 

“ Twopence-halfpenny,” says the landlord, “ is the 
price of the Genuine Stunning ale.” 

“Then,” says I, producing the money, “just 
draw me a glass of die Genuine Stunning, if you 
please, with a good head to it.” 

Th(^ landlord looked at me in return over the bar, 
from head 'to foot, with a strange smile on his face ; 
and instead of drawing the beer, looked round the 
screen and said sometliing to nis wife. .'SJie came 
out from behind it, with her work in her hand, ancT 
joined him iu surveying me. Here w'c stand, all 
three, before me now. 'rhe landlord in hi.s shirt 
sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame ; his 
wife looking over the little half-door ; and 1, in some 
confusion, looking up at them from outside the par- 
tition, 1 'hey asked ma a good niaiiy (Questions ; as, 
wliat my name was, how old I was, where 1 lived, 
how' I was employed, and how I came there. 7o 
aU of which, that I might commit nobody, X invented. 
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I am afraid, appropriate answers. They served me 
with the ale, though I suspect it was not the Genuine 
Stunning ; and the landlord’s wnfc, opening the little 
half-door of the bar, and bending down, gave me 
my money back, and gave me a kiss that was half 
admiritig, and half compassionate, but all womanly 
and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
imiritentionally, tlu: Scantiness of my resources or 
the difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling 
were, given me by Mr. Quinion at any time, I spent 
it in a dinner or a tea. I know that I worked from 
morning until night, with common men and boys, a 
shabby child. 1 know that I lounged about the 
streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I 
know that, but for the mercy of God, I rni-glit oa>siIy 
have been, for any care that was taken of me, a little 
robber or a little vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstoneand Grinby’s 
too. Besides that Mr. Quinion did wliat a careless 
man so occupied, and dealing witli a thing so anoma- 
lous, could, to treat me as one upon a difterent foot- 
ing from the rest, I nevcw said, to man or boy, how 
it was that 1 came to be there, or gave the least 
indication of being sorry that I was there. That I 
suffered in secret, and that 1 suffered exquisitely, no 
one ever knew* but I. How much I suffered, it is, as 
1 have said already, utterly beyond rny power to tdl. 
But 1 kept my ow'n counsel, and I did my work. I 
knew' from the first, that, if I could not do my work 
as well as any of the rest, 1 could not hold myself 
above slight and contempt. 1 soon became at least 
as expeditious and as skilful as eitlier of the otlu?r 
boys. Though perfectly familiar with them, my 
conduct and manner were different enough from 
theirs to place a .space between us. They end the 
men generally spoke of me as '‘the little gent," or 
“ the young Suffolker.” A certain man named 
Gregory, who was foreman of the yxickers, and 
another named Tipj), who w^as the carman, and wore 
a red j.ackct, used to address me sometimes as 
“ l>avid : ” but I. tihnk it was mostly when we W(?rc 
very coiifideniial. and when 1 had made some efforts 
to entertain tlaan, over our work, with “some results 
of the old readings ; which w'cre fast perishing out 
of niy reinernbraucc. M-t^aly Bolaloes uprose once, 
and rebelled against my being so ciislinguislied ; but 
Mick W'^alker settled him in no time. 

My rescue from this kind of e.'dstence I considered 
quite hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogetluT. 

1 am solemnly eonvinccKl that 1 never for one hour 
was reconciled to it, or w'.as otherwise than miseralily 
unhappy ; but 1 bore it ; and even to Beggotty, 
partly for the love of her and partly for shame, never 
in any letter (though many passed between us) 
revealed the truth. 

Mr. Micawber’s difficulties were an addition 1o the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn stale I 
became qmitc attached to the family, and used to 
walk about, busy wa‘th Mrs. Micawber's caleulalions 
of ways and means, and heavy with the weight of 
Mr. Micawber's debts. On a Saturday night, which 
w'.as iny grand treat,— partly because it was a great 
thing to walk home with six or seven shillings in my 
pocket, looking into the shops and thinking what 
such a sum would buy, and partly because 1 went 
home early, — Mrs. Micawber would make the most 
heart-rending confidences to me ; also on a Sunday 
morning, when I mixed the j)oriion of tea or coffee 
I had bought ovcr~night, in a little shaving-pot, and 
sal lateral my breakfast. It was nolhivtg at all 
unusual for Mi\ Micawber to sob violently at the 
beginning of one of these Saturday night conversa- 
tions, and sing al>out Jack's delight b<^ing his lovely 
Nan, towards the end of it. I have known him come 
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borne to supper with a flood of tears* and a declara- 
tion that nothin.£j was now left but a jail ; and go to 
bed making a calculation of the expense of putting 
bow-windows to the liouse, " in case jiny thing turned 
up/’ which was his favourite expression. And Mrs. 
Micawher was just the same. 

A curious equality of friendship* originating, 1 
suppose, in our respective circumstances, sprung up 
between me and these people notwithstanding the 
ludicrous disparity in our years. But 1 never allowed 
myself to be prevailed upon to accept any invitation 
to eat and drink w'ith them out of their stock (know- 
ing that they got on badly with the butcher and 
baker, and had often not too much for themselves), 
until Mrs, Micawber took me into her entire con- 
fidence. This she did one evening as follows : 

*' Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ I 
make no stranger of you. and therefore do not hesi- 
tate to say that Mr. Micawber's difficulties are corning 
to a crisis.” 

It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked 
at Mrs. Micawber's red eyes with the utmost sym- 
pathy, 

“ With the exception of the liccl of a Dutch cheese 
— w'hicli is not adapted to the wants of a young 
family” — said Mrs. Micawber. '* there is really not a 
scrap of anything in the larder. 1 wa.s accu.stotn(*d 
to streak of the larder when 1 lived with papa and 
mamma, and I use the word almost unconsciously. 
Wh at I nu.'an to express is, that there is nothing to 
eat in the house.” 

Dear me ! ” I said, in great concern. 

I had two or three .shillings of my week’s money in 
my pocket — from which I jrresume that it must have 
been on a Wednesday night when we held this 
conversation — and 1 hastily produced them, and 
with heartfelt emotion Iregged Mrs. Micawber to 
ucce])t of them as a loan. But that lady, kissing me, 
and making me put them back in my pocket, replied 
that she couldn’t think ol it. 

** No, my dear Master Conpcrficld,” .said .she, 
*'far be it from my thouglits ! Tfiu you have a 
discretion beyond your years, and can render me 
another kind of service, it you will ; and a service 1 
will thankfully accept of.” 

1 Ircgged Mrs. Micawber to name it. 

" 1 have parted with the plate myself,” said Mrs. 
Micawber. “ Six tea, two salt, and a pair of sugars, 

I have at different times liorrowcd money on, in secret, 
with my owm hand.s. Hut ibe twins are a great tie ; 
and to me, with my recollections of papa and mamma, 
these transactions arc very painful. Tlicre are still a 
few trifles that we could part with. • Mr. Micawber's 
feohng.s would never allow him to dispose of them ; 
and Clickctt ” — this was the girl from the workhouse 
— ‘‘being of a vulgar mind, would take painful 
liberties if so much confidence was reposed in her. 

Master Copperfield, if 1 might ask you ” 

1 understood Mrs, Micawber now\ and begged her 
to make use of me to any extent. I began to dispose 
of the more portable articles of property that very 
evening ; and went out on a .similar expedition 
almost every morning, before 1 went to Murdstone 
atid Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, 
which he called the library ; and those went first. I 
carried them, one after another, to a bookstall in the 
City Road — one part of which, near dbr house, was 
almost all bookstalls and bird-shops then — and sold 
them for whatever they would bring. The kticpcr of 
this bookstall, who lived in a little house behind it, 
used to got tipsy every night, and to be violently 
scolded by his wife every morning. More than once, 
W'hen I went there early, I had audience of him in a 
turn-up bedstead, with a cut in bis forehead or a 


black eye, bearing witness to his excesses oyer nigtit 
(1 am a'raid he was quarrelsome in his drink), and 
he with a shaking hand, endeavouring to find the 
needful shillings in one or other of the pockets of his 
clothes, which lay upon the floor, while his wife, with 
a baby in her arms and her shoes down at heel, 
never left off rating him. Sometimes he had lo.st his 
money, and then lie would ask me to call again ; 
but his wife had always got some — had taken his, I 
dare say, while he was drunk — and secretly com- 
pleted tfie bargain on the stairs, as we went down 
together. 

At tlie pawnbroker's shop, too, I began to lie very 
well known. The principal gentleman who officiated 
beliind the counter, took a good deal of notice of 
me ; and often got me, I recollect, to decline a I-,atin 
noun or adjective, or to conjugate a Latin verb, in 
bis ear, while he transacted my business. After all 
these occasions Mrs. Micawber made a little treat, 
w hich wns generally a supper ; and there was a 
peculiar relish in these meals which I well remember. 

At last Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, 
and he was arrestc^d early on<.* morning, and carried 
over to the King’s Bench l^rison in the Borough. 
He told me, as he w'ent out of the house, that the 
God of day had now gone dow'n upon him — and 1 
really lliouglit his heart was broken and mine too. 
But 1 beard, afterwards, that he w'as seen to play a 
livtdy game at skittles, before noon. 

On the first Sunday after lie w'as taken there, I 
was to go and sec him, and have dinner with him. 

I was to ask my way to sucli a place, and just short 
of that place I should sec sucli another place, and just 
short of that 1 should see a yard, which I was to 
cross, and keep straight on until I saw' a turnkey. 
All tliis I did ; aTid when at last I did see a turnkey 
(poor little fellow that I w'as!), and thought how, 
when Roderick Random was in a debtors' prison, 
there was a man there with nothing on him but an 
old rug, the turnkey swam before my dimmed eyes 
and my bi*aling liearl. 

Mr. Micaw’bcr w\as waiting for me within the gale, 
and w'C went uj) to his room (tO]i story but one), and 
cried very much. He solemnly conjured me, I rc- 
nuimber, to take w’arning by his fate ; and to observe 
that if a man had twenty i>ounds a-ycar for his 
income, and spent nineteen pounds nineteen shillings 
and six|)ence, he w'ould be happy, but that if he spent 
twenty pounds one he would be miserable. After 
which he borrow ed a shilling of me for porter, gave 
me a written order on Mrs. Micawlxjr for the amount, 
and put away his pocket-handkerchief, and cheered 
up. 

Wc sat before a little fire, with two bricks put 
within the rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent 
its burning too many coals until another debtor, 
who shared the room with Mr. Micawber, came in 
from the bakehouse w'ith the loin of mutton which 
W'as our joint-stock repast. Then I w'as sent up to 
“Captain Hopkins” in the room overhead, with 
Mr, Micawber's compliments, and I w'as his young 
friend, and would Captain Hopkins lend me a knife 
and fork. 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, with 
his compliments to Mr. Micaw'ber. There was a 
very dirty lady in his little room, and two wan girls, 
his daughters, with shock heads of hair. I thought 
it was better to borrow Captain Hopkins’s knife and 
fork, than Captain Hopkins’s comb. The Captain 
himself was in the last" extremity of shabbiness, with 
large whiskers, and an old, old brown greatcoat with 
no otlier coat txilow it. I saw' his bed rolled up in a 
comer ; and what plates and dishes and ]X)ts he had, 
on a shelf ; and I divined (God knows how) that 
though the two girls with the shock heads of hair 
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were Captain Hopkins's children, the dirty lady was Mr. Micawber's af&irs, although past their crisis, 
riot married to Captain Hopkins, My timid station were very much involved by reason of a certain 
on* his threshold was not occupied more than a couple ** Deed/' of which 1 used to hear a great deal, and 
of minutes at most ; but I came down again with all which I suppo" j, now, to have been some former 
iliis in my knowledge, as surely as the knife and fork composition with his creditors, though i was so far 
were in my hand. from being clear about it then, that I am conscious 

There was something gipsydike and agreeable in of having confounded it with those demoniacal parch* 
the dinner, after all. I took back Captain Hopkins's ments which are held *o have, once upon a time, 
knife and fork early in the afternoon, and went home obtained to a great extent iu Germany. At last this 
to comfort Mrs. Micawber with an account of my document appe.ared to be got out of the way, some- 
visit. She fainted when she saw me return, and how ,* at all events it ceased to be the rock a-head it 
made a little jug of egg-hot afterwards to console us had been ; and Mrs. Micawber informed me that 
while we talked it over. • ' her family " had decided that Mr. Micawber should 

1 don't know how the household furniture came to apply for his release under the Insolvent Debtors' 
be sold for the family benefit, or who sold it, except Act, which would set him free, she expected, in about 
that / did not. Sold it was, however, and carried six weeks. 

away in a van ; except the bed, a few chairs, and the " And then," Siiid Mr. Micawber, who was present, 
kitchen-table. With these possessions we encamped, *' I have no doubt I sliall, please Heaven, begin to 
as it were, in the two parlours of the emptied house be licforchand with the world, and to live in a per- 
in Wind.sor Terraco; Mrs. Micawber, the cliildren, fecily new iiLanner, if — in short, if anything turns up." 
the Orfling, and myself ; and lived in those rooms By way of going in for anything that might be on 
night and day. I have no idea for how long, Ihougli the cards, 1 call to mind that Mr. Micawber, about 
it seems to me for a long time. At last Mrs. Micawber this lime, composed a petition to the House of 
resolved to move into the prison, where Mr. Micaw'bcr Commons, praying for an alteration in the law of 
had now secured a room to himself. So I took the iniprisonineut for debt. I set down this remeni- 
key of the house to the landlord, who was very glad brance here, because it is an instance to myself of 
to get it ; and the beds w’ere sent over to the King’s the manner in whieli 1 fitted my oltl books to my 
Bencli, except mine, for which a little room w'as altered life, and made stories for my.self, out of the 
hired outside the walls in the neighbourliood of that streets, and out of men and women ; and how some 
Institution, very much to my satisfaction, since the main points in the character 1 shall unconsciously 
Mica w'bers and 1 had become loo used to one another, develop, 1 suppose, in WTiting my life, were gradually 
in our troubles, to part. The Orfling w'as likewise forming all this while. 

accommodated with an inexpensive lodging in the 'Fherc was a club in the prison, in which Mr. 
same neighbourhood. Mine was a quiet back-garret Micawber, as a gentleman, was a great autiiority. 
with a sloping roof, commanding a pleasant prospect Mr. Micaw'ber had stated his idea of this petition to 
of a timber-yard, and when I look possession of it, the dub, and the dub had strongly a])proved of the 
with the reflection that Mr. Micawber’s troubles had same. Wherefore Mr. Micawber (who was a 
come to a crisis at last, 1 thought it quite a paradise, thoroughly good-natured man, and as active a 
All tliis time 1 was working at Murdstonc and creature about everything but his own affairs as ever 
Grinby’s in the same common way, and with the existed, and never so happy as when lie was busy 
same common companions, and with the same sense about something that could never be of any profit to 
of unmerited degradation as at first. But 1 never, him) set to work nPthe petition, invented it, engrossed 
happily for me no doubt, made a single acquaintance, it on an immense .sheet of paf>er, spread it out on a 
or spoke to any of the many boys whom 1 saw daily table, and a|)j)ointcd a time for all the dub, and all 
in going to the warehouse, in coming from it, and in within the walls if they chose, to come up to his 
prowling about the streets at meal-times. I led the room .and sign it. 

same secretly unhappy life ; l>ut 1 led it in the same When I heard of this approaching ceremony, I 
lonely, self-reliant manner. The only changes I am was so anxiou.s to see them all come in, one after 
conscious of are, firstly, that I had grown more another, though 1 knew iht^ greater ]xirt of tlieni 
shabby, and secondly, that I was now relieved of already, and they me, thot I got an hour’s leave of 
much of the weight of Mr. and Mrs, Micawber's absence from Murdstonc and Grinby’s, and estaV)- 
cares ; for some relatives or friends had engaged to lished myself in a corner for that purpose. As many 
hdj) them at their present pass, and tliey lived more of the principal members of the club as could l>e got 
comfortably in the prison than they had lived for a into the small room without filling it, supported Mr. 
long w^hilc out of it. I used to breakfast with them Micaw ber in front of the petition, while my old friend 
now, in virtue of some arrangement, of which I have Captain Hopkins (who had washed himself, to do 
forgotten the details. 1 forget, too, at what hour the honour to so solemn an occasion) stationed himself 
gates were opened in the morning, admitting of iny close to it, to read it to all who were uuacciuainled 
going in ; but I know that I was often up at six with its cofltents. The door was then thrown open, 
o'clock, and that rny favourite lounging-place in the and the general population began to come in, in a 
interval was old London Bridge, where 1 was wont long file : several waiting outside, while one entered, 
to sit in one of tlie stone recesses, watching the affixed his signature, and went out. I'o everybody 
people go by, or to look over the balustrades at the in succession, Captain Hopkins said: "Have you 
sun shining in the water, and lighting up the gohlen read it?" — No." — “ Would you like to hear it 
flame on the top of the Monument. 'I'he Orfling rehd?" If he weakly showed the least disposition 
met me here sometimes, to be told some astonishing to hear it, Captain Hojjkins, in a loud sonorous voice, 
fictions respecting the wharves and the Tower ; of gave him every word of it. The Captain would have 
which I can say no more than that 1 hope I believed read it twenty thousand time\s, if twenty thousand 
them myself. In the evening I used to go back to people would have heard him, one by one. I rc- 
the prison, and , walk up and d6wn the panide with memlx;r^a certain luscious roll he gave to such 
Mr. Micawber; or play ca.sino with Mrs, Micawber, phrases as “The people's representatives in Parlia- 
and hear reminiscences of her papa and mamma, ment assembled," “ Your petitioners therefore humbly 
Whether Mr. Murdstone knew where I was, I am approach your honourable house," “His gracious 
unable to say. I never told them at Murdstonc and Majesty's unfortunate subjects." as if the woi^s were 
Grinby’s. something real in his mouth, and delicious to taste ; 
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Mr. Micawber, meanwhile, listenin.^ with a little of 
an author’s vanity, and contemplating (not severely) 
the spikes on the opposite wall. 

As I walked to and fro daily between Southwark 
and Blackfriars, and lounged about at meal-times in 
obscure streets, the stones of which may, for any- 
thing I know, be worn at this moment Ijy niy childish 
feet,’! wonder how many of these people wore want- 
ing In liie crowd that used to come filing before me 
in review again, to the echo of Captain Hopkins’s 
voice ! When my thoughts go back now, to that 
slow agony of my youth, I wonder how much of the 
histories I invented for such people hangs like a mist 
of fancy over well-rcmcrnbonid facts ! When 1 tread 
the old ground, I do not wonder that I seem to see 
and pity, going on before me, an innocent romantic 
boy, making liis imaginative world out of such strange 
experiences and sordid things. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I.rKING LIFK ON MY OWN ACCOUNT NO lUnTRR, 

1 J-'OKM A GKKAT RlCSOLUTlON. 

In duo time, Mr. Micawber's petition was^ripe for 
hearing ; and that gentleman was ordered to be dis- 
charged under the act, to my great joy. His creditors 
wore not implacable; and Mrs. Micawlxa- infornK*d 
me that even the revengeful Ijootmaker had declared 
in open court that he Ixire him no malice, but that 
when money was owing to liim hc^ liked to be paid. 
He said he thought it was human nature. 

Mr. Micawber returned to the King's Bench when 
his case was over, as some fees were to be settled, 
and some formalities observed, before he could be 
actually released. 'Hte club received him with 
transport, atui held an harmonic meeting that even- 
ing in his honour; while Mrs. Mic;awber and I had 
a la tub’s fry iu private, surrounded by the sleeping 
family. 

“ On such an occasion I will give you, Master 
Copporfidd," said Mrs. Micawber, "in a little rnoni 
flip,” fur we had been having some already, " the 
memory of my papa and mamma.” 

*'Arc they dead, ma’am?” I enquired, after 
drinking the toa.st in a w ine-glass. 

My mamma departed*’ this life,” said Mrs. 
Micaw'ber, “before ^ir. Micawber’s difficulties com- 
menced, or at least before they became pressing. 
My jiapa lived to bail Mr. Micawber several times, 
and then expired, regretted by a numerous circle.” 

Mrs. M icawber si took her head, and dropped a 
pious tear upon the twin who happened to be in 
hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more favourable 
opiKWtunily of yiutting a question in which I had a 
near interest, I said to Mrs. Micawber : 

“ May I ask, ma'am, what you and Mr. Micawber 
intend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is out of his 
dilTiculties, and at liberty ? Have you seitled yet ? ” 

“ My family,' said Mrs. Micawber, who always 
said those two word.s with an air, though I never 
coukl discover w'ho came under tlie denomination. 
“ my fiimilyarc of opinion that Mr. \Ijca\vbor should 
quit I.ondon, and e.xert his talents in the country. 
Mr. Micawber is a man of great talent, Master 
Copperfield.” 

I said 1 was sure of that. 

* ‘ Of great talent,” repeated M rs. M icawber* * ‘ My 
family are of opinion, that, with a little interest, 
something might l>e done for a man of his ability in 
the Custom House. The influence of my family 


being local, it is their wish that Mr, Micawl>er should 
go down to Plymouth. They think it indispensable 
that he should be upon the spot.” 

“ That he may be ready ?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “That he 
may l>e ready, in case of anything turning up.” 

“And do you go too, ma'am?” 

The events of the day, in combination w'ith the 
tw'ins, if not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber 
hy.sterical, and she shed tears as she replied : 

“ I never will desert Mr. Micawlier. Mr. Micaw- 
ber may have concealed his difficulties from me in 
the first instance, but his sanguine temper may have 
led him to expect that he would overcome them. 
'Die pearl necklace and bracelets which 1 inherited * 
from mamma, have been dispo.sed of for Ic.ss than* 
half their valix^ ; and the set of coral, which w as the 
\v(*d<ling gift of my papa, has been actually thrown 
away for nothing. But I never will desert Mr. 
Micawber. No!” cried Mrs. Micawdier, more 
afTeclod than before, “ I never will do it I It's of lio 
use a.sking me ! ” 

I felt quite uncomfortable — as if Mrs. Micawber 
supposed 1 had asked her to do anything of the .sort ! 
— and sat looking at her in alarm. 

“Mr. Micawber has his fiiults. I do not deny 
that he is improvident. I do not deny that he has 
kept me in the dark as to his resources and his 
liabilities both,” .she went on, looking at the wall ; 

“ but 1 nt'ver will desei t Mr. Micawber I ” 

Mrs. Micawber liaving now raised her voice into 
a perfect scri'am, 1 was so frighteiu^d that I ran ofT 
to the eliib-room, and disturbed Mr. Micawlier in 
the act of prc.siding at a long table, and leading tlie 
chorus of 

Gcc up, Dobbin, 

Gee 1)0, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho— o— o 1 
— W'ith the tidings that Mrs. Mieawber was in an 
alarming state, upon which he immecliatt^ly hurst 
into tears, and camt! away witli inewitli his waistcoat 
full of the he^ads and tails of shriu)V)s, of which he 
had been ]xuTaking. 

“ Emnjn, rny angel ! ” cried Mr. Aficawber, running 
into the room ; “ what is the matter?” 

“I never will desert you, MicawlK'r!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“My life! ” said Air. Alicawber, taking her in his 
arms. “ I am perfectly aware of it.” 

“He is the parent of my children ! He is the 
father of my twins ! He is the husband of my affec- 
tions,” cried Mrs. Mieaw'ber, struggling; “and 1 
nc — ver — will — desert Mr. Micawber ! ” 

Mr. Alicawber W'as so deeply affected by this proof 
of her devotion (as tome, I was dissolved in tears), 
that he hung over her in a passiojiate manner, 
imploring her to look up, and to be calm. But the 
more he asked Mrs. Micawl>er to look uy>, the more 
she fixed her eyes on nothing ; and the more he 
asked her to compose herself, the more slie wouldn’t. 
Consequently Air. Alicawber was soon so overcome, 
tliat he mingled his tears with hers and mine ; until 
ho begged me to do him the favour of taking a d)air 
on the staircase, while he got her into lu'd. 1 w ould 
have taken my leave for the night, but he would not 
hear of iny doing that until the strangers' liell should 
ring. So I sat at the staircase window, until he 
came out w ith another chair and joincd.^,5jie. 

“ How is Mrs. Alicawber now, sir ?” x said. 

“Very low,” said Mr. Micawber, shaking his 
head ; “ re-action. Ah, this has been a dreadful 
day 1 We stand alone now — everything is gone 
from us ! ” 

Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groandl, 
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and afterwards shed tears. I was greatly touched, 
and disappointed too, for I had expected that we 
should be quite gay on this happy and long-looked 
for occasion. But Mr. and Mrs. Micawber were so 
used to their old difficulties, I think, that they felt 
quite shipwrecked when they came to consider that 
they were released from them. All their elasticity 
was departed, and I never saw them half so wretched 
as on this nip^ht ; insomuch that when the bell rang, 
and Mr. Micawber walked with me to the lodge, 
and parted from me there with a blessing, I felt quite 
afraid to leave him by himself, ho was so profoundly 
miserable. 

Bifl through all the confusion and lowness of spirits 
in which we had been, so unexpectedly to me, iiv 
volved, I plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
b(ir and their family were going away from I^ondon, 
and that a parting between us was ntiar at hand. It 
was in my walk home that night, and in the sleepless 
hours which follow^ed when 1 lay in bed, that the 
thought first occurred to me — though I don't know 
how it came into my head- which afterwards shaped 
itself into a settled resolution. 

I had gt own to be so accustomed to the Micawbers, 
and had been so intimate with them in their dis- 
tresses, and was so utterly friendless without them, 
that the prospect of being throwm upon some new 
Jill if! for a lodging, and going once more among 
unkn<wn people, w'as like being that moment turned 
adrift into niy present life, with such a know'ledge of 
it r<*ady made, as experience bad-given me. All the 
sensitive feelings it wounded so cruelly, all the shame 
and misery it la.‘pt alive within my breast, became 
more poignant as I thought of this ; and I determined 
that the fife was unendurable. 

M'h.it. there was no hope of escape from it, unless 
the escajH.* was iny own act, I knew quite well. 1 
rarel',' lieaicl from Miss Murdstone, and never from 
Mr. iMurdstonc ; but two or three parcels of made or 
mended clothes had come up for me, consigned to 
Mr. Quinion, and in each there was a scrap of paper 
to the cffec't that J. M. trusted D. C. W'ns applying 
himself to business, and dt^voting himself wholly to 
his duties — not the least hint of my ever being any- 
thing else than common drudge into which I was 
fast settling down, 

Th(^ vt ry n<*\l day showed me, while my mind w'as 
in the first agitation of what it had conceived, that 
Mrs, Micawber had not sj^oken of their going away 
without warrant, 'riiey took a lodging in the house 
where 1 lived, for a week ; at the cxiiiration of which 
time they wa^re to start for IMymonth, Mr. Micawber 
himself came down to the counting-house, in the 
afternoon, to tell Mr. Quinion that he must relinquish 
me on the day of his departure, and to give me a 
higli character, w'hich I am sure I deserved. And 
Mr. Quinion, calling in 7*ipp the carman, w'lio was a 
marric^d man, and had a room to let, quartered me 
prospectively on him — by our mutual consent, as he 
had every reason to lliink ; for I .said nothing, though 
my resolution was now taken. 

I j’)assed my evenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
during the remaining term of our residence unchsr tlie 
same roof ; and I lliink vve became fonder of one 
another as the time wxmt on. On the last Sunday, 
they invited me to dinner ; and we had a loin of 
pork and apple sauce, and a pudcling. I had Iwught 
a spotted wooden hor.se over-night a.s a parting gift 
to little Wilkins Mica vvber—tlvJt wa.s the boy— and a 
doll for iitlle Emma.. I had also bestowed a shilling 
on the Orfling, who was about to be disbanded. 

We had a very pl<;asant day, though we were all 
in a tender state about our approaching separation. 

“ I shall never. Master Copperfield.” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “ revert to the period when Mr. Micaw ber 


was in difficulties, without thinking of you. Your 
conduct has alw^ays been of the ino.st delicate and 
obliging description. You have never been a lodger. 
You have been a friend." 

“My dear," said Mr. Micawl:>er ; “Copperfield," 
for so he had been accustomed to call me of late, 
“ has a heart to feel for the distresses of iiis fellow- 
creatures when they arc bv hind a cloud, and a head 

to plan, and a hand to in short, a general ability 

to dispose of such available property as could be 
made away with. " 

I expressed my sen.se of thi.s conuhendation, and 
said I was very sorry wc were going to li.)se one 
another. 

“ My dear young friend," said Mr. Micawlx'.r, “ I 
am older than you ; a man of some cx])erienc<j in 
life, and— and of some experience, in short, in diffi- 
culties. generally speaking. At present, and until 
something turns up (which I am, I may .say, hourly 
expecting), I have nothing to bestow but advice. 
Still my advice is so far worth taking that — in short, 
that 1 have never taken it myself, and am the" — 
here Mr. MicawbcT, who had been iK^aming and 
smiling, all over his head and face, up to the prestMU 
moment, checkt^d hiin.self and frowned — “ the mise- 
rable wretch you behold." 

“My dear Micawber ! " urged his wafe. 

“I say," returned Mr. Micawlier, quite forgetting 
him.self, and smiling again, “ tlie mi.serable wretch 
you btEold. My advice is, never do lo-morrow' what 
you can do to-day. Procrastination is the thief of 
time. Collar him I " 

“My poor papa's maxim," Mrs. Micawber ob- 
served. 

“ My dear," said Mr. Micawber, “ your papa w’as 
very well in his way, and Heaven forbid that I should 
disparage him. Take him for all in all, vve ne’er 
shall —in short, make the acquainlanec, probably, of 
anybody else possessing, at his time of life, the same 
leg.s for gaiters, and al)le to read the same description 
of print, w’ithout spectacles. But he applied that 
maxim to our marriage, my dear ; and tliat was so 
far prematurely entered into, in consequence, that 1 
never recovered the expense." 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawlx?r, 
and added : “Not that I am sorry for it. Quite the 
contrary, my love." After which he w^as grave for a 
minute or so. 

“ My other piece of adv'ce, Copperlicld," said Mr, 
Micawber, “you know. Annual income tw-enty 
jK>unds, annual expendit\irc nitietcen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure tw'cnly pourul.s ought and si.v, 
result misery. The blos.sont is blighted, the leaf is 
w iihered, the God of day goes down upon th<,‘ dreary 
scene, and — and in sliort you are for ever floored. 
As I am ! " 

To makff his example the more impressive, Mr. 
Micawber drank a glass of ])unch with an air of 
great enjoyment and satisfaction, and whistled the 
Cx)llcge Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure him that T would store those 
precepts in my mind, though indec'd I had no need 
to do for, at the lime, they affected mo visibly. 
Next morning I met the whole family at the coach 
office, and saw them, with a desolate h<iart, take 
thcii: placet outside, at the back. 

* Master Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, “ God 
l>less you • I never can forget all that, you know, and 
I never w^<?uld if I could." 

“Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, “farewell! 
Every happiness and prosperity ! If, in the progress 
of revolving years, I could persuade myself that my 
blighted destiny had tK^en a warning to you, I .shvmld 
feel that I had not occupied another man’s place in 
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existence altogether in vain. In case of anything 
turning up (of which I am rather confident), I shall 
he extremely happy if it should be in my power to 
improve your prospects/' 

I think, as Mrs. Miaawher sat at the back of the 
coach, with the children, and I stood in the road 
looking wistfully at them, a mist cleared from her 
eyes, and she saw what a little creature I really was. 

I think so, bc^cause she beckoned to me to climb up, 
with quite a new and motherly expression in her face, 
and put her arm round my neck, and gave me just 
such a kiss as .she might have given to her own boy. 

1 had barely time to get down again before the coach 
started, and I could hardly see the family for the 
handkerchiefs they waved, It was gone in a minute. 
The Orfling and I stood looking vacantly at each 
other in the middle of the road, and then shook 
hands and said good-bye ; she going back, I suppose, 
to St. Luke’s workhouse, as 1 went to Ixjgin my 
weary day at^urdstone and Grinby’s. 

But with no intention of passing many more weary 
days there. No, 1 had resolved to run away . — To 
go, by some nK\'ins or other, down into the country, 
to the only relation I had in the world, and tell my 
story to my aunt, Miss Betsey. 

I have already observexl that I don't know how this 
dcSf>eratc idea came into my brain. But. once there, 
it reinaint'?d there; and hardened into a purpose than 
which I have never entcTtainod a more determined 
purpf>sc in rny life. 1 am far from sure that I be- 
lieved there! was anything hopeful in it, but my mind 
was thoroughly made up that it must be carried into 
execution. 

Again, and again, and .a hundred times again, 
since the night when the thought had first occurnul 
to rne and banished sleep, 1 had gone over that old 
story of my poor mother's about my birth, which it 
had lx*en one of my great delights in the old time to 
hear her tell, and which I knew by heart. My aunt 
walked into that story, and walked out of it, a dread 
and awful personage; but there ‘was one little trait 
in her behaviour which 1 liki'd to dwell on, ruid which 
gave me some faint shadow of encouragement. I 
cotild not forget how my mother had thought that 
she felt her touch her ]netty hair with no ungentle 
hand ; and though it might have been altogether my 
inother^S fancy, and might have ha<l no foundation 
whatever in fact, I made a little ]:)iclure, out of it, of 
my terrible aunt r<!lenting VVjwrCrtls the girlish beauty 
that I recollected .so well and loved .so much, which 
softt!ned the whole narra^'c, - It is ve^ possible that 
it had lx!en in my mind rf long tittle, and had gradu- 
ally engendered my determination. ^ 

As I did not even know vvher^ Miss Betsey livx'd, 

T wrot(! a long letter to Beggoity, and asked her, 
incidentally, if she remeriibered ; pretending that I 
had heard of stieh a lady living at a certain place I 
named at random, ana nad a curiosity to kn<i>w if it 
Were the same. In the course of that letter/ 1 told 
Peggoity that 1 had a parlioular occasion for half a 

f uinen ; and that if she could lend me* that until 
could repay it, I should b(' very much oOTjed to 
her, and would tell her afterwards what 1 hrJu^anted 
it for. - « v;^i 

PeggotW’s answer soon arrived, and was, as u.sual, 
full of Sftectionate devotion. She ertclosed the half- 
guinea (I was afraid she must hav'e had a world of 
trouble to get it out of Mr. Barkis's box), and told 
me that Miss Betsey lived near Dover, bu* whether 
at Dover itself, at Hythe, Sandgate, or Folkestone, 
she could hot say. One of our men, however, in- 
forming me on my alfeking him about these places, 
that tbW were ail close together, I deemed this 
enou^ for my object, and resolved to set out at the 
end 01 that week. 


Being a very honest little creature, and unwilling 
to disgrace the memory I was going to leave behind 
me at Murdstone and Grinby’s, I considered myself 
bound to remain until Saturday night ; and, as I had 
been paid a week's wages in advance when I first 
came there, not to present myself in the counting- 
house at the usual hour, to receive my stipend. For 
this express reason, 1 had borrowed the half-guinea, 
that I might not be without a fund for my travelling 
expenses. Accordingly, when the Saturday night 
ciime, and w^e were all w'aiting in the warehouse to 
be paid, and 'I'ipp the carman, who always took 
prcc(?dence, went in first to draw^ his money, I shook 
Mick Walker by the hand ; asked him, when it came 
to his turn to be paid, to say to Mr. Quinion that I 
had gone to move my f>ox to Tipp's ; and, bidding a 
last good-night to Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging over the water, and 
1 had written a direction for it on the back of one 
of our address cards that w'e nailed on our casks ; 
“ Master David, to be left till called for, at the Coach 
Office, Dover.” This I had in my jjocket ready to 
put on the box, after I should have got it out of the 
house ; and as I went towards my lodging, 1 looked 
aV)out me for some one who would help me to- carry 
it to the booking-office. 

'rhere was a long-logged young man, with a very 
little empty donkey-cart, standing near the Obelisk, 
in the Blackfriar’s Road, whose eye I caught as 1 
w'as going l)y, and who, addre.ssing me as " Six- 
penn'orth of bad ha'pence,” hoped “ 1 should know' 
him agin to swear to ” — in allusion, I have no doul>l, 
to my .staring at him. 1 stopped to assure him that 
I had not done so in bad manners, but uncertain 
whether he might or might not like a job. 

“ Wot job?” said the long-legged young man. 

“ 1 o move a box,” 1 answered. 

“ Wot l)ox ?” said the long-legged young man. 

1 told him mine, which was down that street there, 
and which I wanted liiin to take to the Dover coach- 
olfice for sixpence. 

“ Done with you for a tanner ! ” .said the long- 
logged young man, and directly got upon his carl, 
W'hich was notliing Inil a large wooden-tray on wheels,, 
and ratllt'd away at such a ral(*, that it was as much 
as I coulcl ch) to ke(!p jxicc w'ilh the donkey. 

There was a defiant manner about this young man, 
and particularly about the way in wdiich ht.^ chewed 
.straw' as he spoke to me, that 1 did not much like ; 
as the bargain was mail(% however, I took him up- 
stairs to th(! rocaii I was leaving, and wc brouglit the 
box down, and put it on his cart. Nenv. I was un- 
willing to put the direction-card on there, lest any of 
my landlord’s family should fathom what I was doing, 
and detain me ; so I said to the young man that I 
would be glad if he would stop for a minute, wiicn 
he came to the dead-w all of the King's Bench prison. 
The w'ords were no sooner out of my mouth, than he 
rattled aw’ay as if he, my box, the cart, and the 
donkey, W'ere all equally mad ; and I was quite out 
of breath with running and calling after him, when I 
caughj^iim at the place appointed. 

Being much flushed and excited, I tumbled my 
half-guinea out of my pocket in pulling the card out. 

I put it in my mouth for safety, and tlwugh my hands 
trembled a good deal, had just tied the card on very 
much to rny .satisfaction, when 1 felt myself violently 
chucked under the chin by the long-legged young 
man, and saw my half-guinea fly out of my mouth 
into his hand. 

*' Wot ! ” said the young man, seizing me by my 
jacket collar, with a frightful grin. “ This is a pollis. 
case, is it ? You’re a-going to bolt, are you? Come 
to the pollis, you young warmin. come to the pollis ! ” 

•‘You give me my money back, if you please/* 
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said I,, very much frightened; '*and leave me 
alone.*' 

‘ ‘ Come to the pollis ! !* said the young man. ' * You 
shall prove it yourn to tBe ii^llis.” 

*' Give me my box and money, will you? *' I cried, 
bursting into tears. 

The young man still replied : ' ' Come to the pollis I *’ 
and was dragging me against the donkey in a violent 
manner, as if there weni any affinity Ijctween that 
animal and a magistrate, when he changed his mind, 
jumped into the cart, sat upon my box, and, exclaim- 
ing that he would di'ive to the pollis straiglu, rattled 
away harder than ever. 

I ran after him ns fast as I could, but I had no 
breath to call out with, and should not have dared to 
call out, now, if I had. I narrowly escaped being 
run over, twenty times at least, in half a mile. Now 
I lost him, mnv T saw him, now I lost him, now I 
was cut at with a \\'hip, now shouted at, now dow'n 
in the niutl, mwv again, now running into s(^m(‘- 
bofly’s arms, now running headlong at a post. At 
length, confused by fright and heat, and doubting 
whetfjer half London might not by this tiim; be turn- 
ing out. for my ap|)rehensioii, 1 left ll»e young man to 
go where he would with niy liox and inoiuw’ ; and, 
])anting and crying, but never stojiiiing, faceil about 
for Greenwich, which I had understixjd was on llic 
rv.wer Road : taking wry little men' out of the world, 
towards tlu^ retreat of my aunt. Miss lielS(*y, than 1 
had bumght into it, on tlic night when my arrival 
gave her so mucli umbrage. 


CHAPTKR XIII. 

'inre .SRQUKT. OF MY UKSOI.tn’ION. 

h'OR anything I know, T may liave had sotne wild 
idea of running all the way to Denver, wlien I gave up 
llie pursuit of the ye»ung man with the donlaw-cart, 
and stalled for Gre<M)wit:h. My scattered senstfs 
were soon co1li.‘ct(.'d as to that point, if 1 h.nl ; lor I 
canit* to a stop inL the Kent Road, at a. terrace W'ith 
a piece of water before' it. and a great Iboli.sh imag<T 
in the middle, blowing a dry .shell. Mere 1 sat down 
on a door-stt‘p, cjuile spent and exhau.sled w'ith tiu! 
efforts I liad already made, and with hardly breath 
enough to cry for the loss of my box and lialf- 
guiuea. 

It was by this lime dark ; I heard ilu* clocks strike 
ten. as I sat resting. Ihit it w.as a .summer night, 
fortunately, and fine weather. When I liarl recovered 
my breath, and had got rid of a stifling .sensation in 
my throat, l,,roseu[> and w’cnt on. In the initlst of 
my distress, I had no noticjn of going Ixack. I doubt 
if 1 should have had any, though there had been a 
hiw'iss snow-drift in the K<!nt Road. 

But Piv standing possessed of only threc-halfpcncc 
in the wf)rld (and I am sure I wonder how ///ry came 
to be left in my ]>ocket on a Saturday ^ight !) 
troubled me none the les.s. beeause 1 went on. I 
began to picture to myself, ns a scrap of new'.spaper 
intelligence, fTi 3 j^.>eing found dead in a day or two, 
under some hedge ; and I trudged on miserably, 
though as fast as 1 could, until I happcaied to pass a 
little shop, where it was written up that ladies* 
and gentlemen’s wardrobes were bought, and 
that the best price w'as given for rags, bones, and 
kitchen-stuff- The master of this shop was sitting 
at the door in his shirt sleeves, smoking ; and as there 
were a great many coats and pairs of trousers dang- 
ling from the low ceiling, and only tw o feeble candles 


burning inside to show what they were, I fancied that 
he looked like a man of a revengeful disposition, who 
had hung all his enemies, and was enjoying himself. 

My late experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Micavvlx^r 
suggested to nie that here might be a means of 
keeping off the w^olf for a little while. I went up 
the next l)ye-strcet. took off my waistcoat, rolled it 
ru.'atly under my arin, aiul came back to the shop- 
door, “ if you pliMse, sir,” I said, “I am to sell 
tliis for a fair price.” 

Mr. Dollohy — Dolloby was the name over the 
shop-door, at least — took the waistcojd, stood his 
pipe on its head against the door-post, went into 
the shop, followed by me, snufft'd the two candles 
with his fingers, spread the waistcoat on the count<‘r, 
and looked at it there, held it uj) again.st the light, and 
looked at it th(U'e, and ultimately said * 

“ What do you call a price, now, for tliis here little 
weskit ? ” 

*' Oh ! you know ht'St, sir,” I returned, modestly, 

“ I can4 be buytT and seller too,” said Mr. Dolloby. 
“ Rut a price on this here little weskit.” 

“ Would eighteenpence be”-“l hinted, after some 
hesitation. 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me 
back. “ 1 should rob my family/' he said, '* if 1 was 
to offer ninc|X'nce for it.” 

'riiis was a disagrec^nble way of putting the 
bnsint'ss ; iM'causc it impo.sed upon me, a pcM-fect 
.stranger, the iinpleasa'ntness of asking Mr. Dolloby 
to rob his family on my aecount. My circumstances 
being so very jin'ssing, howev«'r, I said 1 would tak<' 
ninepenct' for it, if he plea.sed. Mr. Dolloby, not 
without .somt* grumbling, gave ninepence. I wi.shcd 
him go(Kl night, and walked out of the .shop, the 
richer by licit sum, and the poorer liy a waistcoat, 
Hut when 1 bultoneel my jacket that was not much, 

Indi'cd, 1 foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket 
would go next, and that 1 .should haw to make the 
Ix'si of my way to Dover in a .shirt and a pair of 
lrous(Ms, and might cleem niy.seir lucky if 1 got there 
even in that trim. liut my mind did not run so much 
on this as might be suppo.sed. Beyond a general 
imprcs.sion of the distance before me, and of the 
young man with the donkey -cart having used me 
crijelly, I think I had no viuy urgent sen.se of my 
tlifficultie.s when 1 once again .set off with my nine- 
p«.‘iice in my pocket. 

A plan hatl occurred 40 me fijr passing the night, 
which 1 was going to carry into ext'ciition. I'his wa.s, 
to lie hchinri thi^ wall at back cjf my old .school, in 
a corner where there u.sed to be a haystack, I 
imagined it would b<; a kiiul of company to have the 
boys, and tlu* bed?*oom where I used to tell lh<? 
stories, so near nu' : nUhoiigh the boys would know 
ncjlhing of my being thei-e, and tlie bedroom would 
yield nr' no slif-Ut'r. 

1 had Uul a hard day’.s work, and was pn'lty well 
jaded wht'ii 1 came climbing out, at last, upon the 
jev(*l of Bl.'U'khealh. Jt cost me some? trouble to find 
out Salem House; Inil I found it, and I found a 
haystack in the corn<*r, and 1 lay down by it ; Jiaving 
first w'nlked round Iht^ wall, and looketl up .at the 
windows, and seen that all was dark and sileni w'ithin. 
Never shall I forget the loiu'ly .sen.sation of first 
lying down, vvilhout a roof above my iiead I 

Sleep came tipon me as it came on many other 
outcasts, against whom house-doors were locked, 
and house-dogs barked, that night — and I dreamed 
of lying tai my old .school-tK'd, talking to the boys ir. 
my room ; and found my.self .sitting upright, with 
Steerfortli’s name up n my lips, looking w'ildly at the 
stars that were glistening and glimmering above; me. 
When J remembered where I was at that untimely 
hour, a feeling stoic upon me that made me get up. 
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afraid of I don't know what, and walk about. But 
the fainter glimmering of the stars, and the pale light 
in the sky where the day was coming, reassured me : 
and my eyes being very heavy, I lay down again, and 
slept— though with a knowledge in my sleep that it 
was cold — until the warm beams of the sun, and the 
ringing of the g(}tting“Up bell at Salem House, awoke 
me, n I could have hoped that Steerforth was there, 
I would have luikt.d about until he came out alone ; 
but I kn<nv he must have left Jong since. Tradclles 
still remained, perhaps, but it was very doubtful ; and 
I had not sufficient confidence in his discretion or 
good luck, however strong iny reliance was on his 
good*nature, to wish to trust him with my situation. 
So I crept away from the wall as Mr. Crcaklc s boys 
were getting up, and struck into the long dusty track 
which I had first known to be the Dover Koad 
when I was one of tliem, and wiien I little expected 
that any eyes would ever sec rne the wayfarer I was 
now, upon it. 

What a different Sunday morning from the old 
Sunday morning at Yarnifmth ! In due time I heard 
the church-bells ringing, as I plodded on ; and I met 
people who were going to church ; and I passed a 
church or two where tlie congregation were inside, 
and the sound of singing came out into the sunshine^ 
while the beadle .sat and cooled himself in the shade 
of the porch, or stood bciu'ath tlie yew-tree, with his 
hand to hi.s forehead, glowering at me going by. But 
the peace and rest of the old Sunday morning were? 
on everything, cxcc’pt mo. That was the difference. 

1 felt quite wicked in my dirt and dust, wilh my 
tangled hair. But for the quiet picture 1 had con- 
jured up, of my motlter in her youth and beauty, 
weeping by the fire, and my aunt relenting to her, 

I hardly think 1 sliould have had courage to go on 
until next day. But it always went before me, and I 
follow(‘(l. 

1 got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles 
on iiie straight nxid, though not vc^ry easily, for T 
was new to that kind of toil. T set* myself, as t.‘V(?ning 
closes in, coming over tli(? bridge af Rochester, foot- 
sore and tired, and eating bread that I had bought 
for supper. One or two little houses, with the 
notice, “ Lodgings for 'rravellers," lianging out, had 
tempted me ; but 1 was afraid of s]x:nding the few 
pence I had, atul was ev(>n more afraid of llie vicious 
U)oks of the Iranipers 1 had met or overtaken. I 
souglU no shelter, therefore, but the sky ; and toiling 
into Chatliam, — which, in that night’s aspect, is a 
mere dream of chidk, and drawbridges, and mastless 
ships in a nuidtly river, roofed like? Noah’s arks, — 
cro]>t, at last, upon a sort of grass-grown battery 
ovtu'hanging a lane, where a sentry was walking to 
atul fro. Hero I lay down, T\ear a cannon ; and, 
happy in the society of the sentry’s footsteps, though 
he knew in') more of my being al)Ove him than the 
boys at Salem House had ktiown of my lying by the 
wall, slept soundly until morning. ^ 

V(iry stiff and sore of foot 1 Was in the morning, 
ami quite daxe<l by the beating of drums and march- 
ing of troops, which seemed to hem me in on every 
sitle when I went down towards the long narrow 
street- Fe<fling that I could go Init a von' little way 
that day, if 1 were to reserve any strength for getting 
to my journey’s end, I resolved to make the sale of 
my jaek<rt its principal business. Aeccy^dingly, I took 
the jacket off, that I might learn to do without it ; 
and eairying it under my arm, began a lour of in- 
spection of the various slop-slH>ps, 

It was a likely place to sell a jacket in ; for the 
dealers in second-hand clothes were numerous, and 
w'ore, generally speaking, on the look-out for cus- 
tomers their shop doors. Jhit, as most of them 
bad, hanging up among their stock, an officer’s coat 


or tw'o, epaulettes and all, I was rendered timid by 
the costly nature of their dealings, and wallTed Jibout 
for a long time without offering my merchandize to 
any one, 

This modesty of mine directed my attention to the 
marine-.store shops, and such shops as Mr. Dolloby's, 
in preference to the regular dealers. At last I found 
one tliat 1 thought looked promising, at the corner of 
a dirty lane, ending in an inclosure full of stinging- 
nettles, against the palings of which some second- 
hand sailors’ clothes, that seemed to have overflowed 
the shop, iverc fluttering among some cots, and rusty 
guns, and oilskin hats, and certain trays full of so 
many oUl rusty keys of .so many sizes that they 
seemed various enough to open all the doors in tlic 
world. 

Into thissliop, which was low and small, and which 
was darkentxl rather than lighted by a litllt^ window, 
overhung witli clothes, and was descended into by 
some steps, I W'cnt with a palpitating heart ; which 
w'as not relieved when an ugly old man, with tlie 
lower part of his face all covered with a stubbly grey 
beard, rushed out of a dirty den behind it, and seized 
me by tlie hair of my lioad. He was a dreadful old 
man to look at, in a filthy flannel w^aistcoat, and 
smelling terribly of rum. Ilis liedstead, covered 
with a tumbled and ragged piece of patchwork, was 
in the den he had come from, w'here another little 
window showed a prospect of more stinging-nettles, 
and a lanu? (ion key. 

“ Oh, what do you want ?" grinned this old man, 
inn fi(‘rce, monotonous whine. “Oh, iny eyes and 
limbs, what do you want ? Oh, my lungs and liver, 
wbat do you want ? Oh, goroo, goroo ! ” 

1 was .so mueh dismayed by these words, apd par- 
ticularly by the repetition of the last unknown one, 
w'hich was a kiini of rattle in his throat, that T could 
make no answer ; hereupon the old man, still holding 
me by the hair, reiX'aled : 

“ Oil, what dt> you want? Oh, my ey(\s and limbs, 
what do you want? Oh, my lungs and liver, what 
do you w.int ? Oil, gonx) [ ” — which he screwed out 
of himself, w ith an energy that made, his eyes strai t in 
his head. 

“ 1 wanted to know,” I said, trembling, “ if you 
would buy a jacket ? ” 

“Oh, l(‘t's see the jacket!” cried the old man. 

** Oh, my heart on lire;, show the jacket to us ! Oh, 
niy eyes and limbs, Ixing the j;u'ket out ! " 

Wilh that lie took his iremhling hands, w'hieh were 
like the claws. n grt^at bird, out of my hair ; and 
put on a pair of .spectacles, not at all ornamental to 
hi.s inflamed eyes. 

“Oh, how much for the jacket?” cried the old 
man, after examining it. “ Oh — goroo ! — how much 
for the jacket ? ” 

“ Half-a-crown,” I answered, recovering myself. 

“ Oh, iny lungs and liver,” cried the old man, 

“ no 1 Oh, my eyes, no! Oh, my limbs, no! 
Eighteonpence. Goroo ! ” 

Every time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes 
seemed to Ixr in danger of starting out ; and every 
sentence he spoke, he delivered in a sort of tune, 
al\vays'"*bxaclly the .same, and more like a gust of 
wind, which begins low, mounts up high, and falls 
again, than any other compari.son 1 can find for it. 

“ WTll,” said I, glad to have closed the bargain, 

** ril take cighteenpcnce. ” 

“ Oh, my liver ! ” cried the old man, throwing the 
jack(‘t on a .shelf. “ Get out of the sho^) ! Oh, my 
lungs, get out of the shop ! Oh, iny eyes and limbs 
—goroo ! — don’t ask tor money ; make it an ex- 
change.” 

I never was so frightened in my life, befi^re or 
since ; but I told him humbly that I wanted money, 
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and that nothing else was of any use to rne, but that 
1 would wail for it, as ho desired, outside, and had 
no wish lo hurry him. So 1 went outside, and sat 
down in the shade in a corner. And I sat there so 
many hours, that the shade became sunlight, and the 
sunlight became shade again, and still I sat there 
waiting for the money. 

There never was such another drunken jnadman in 
that line of business, I hope. That he was well 
known in the neighbourhood, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of. having sold himself to the devil, 1 soon 
understood from the visits he received from the boys, 
w'ho continually came skirmishing about the shoj), 
shouting that legend, and calling to him to bring out 
his gold. " You ain't poor, you know, Charley, as 
you pretend. Bring out your gold. Bring out sonic 
of the gold you sold yourself to the devil for. Come I 
It’s in the lining of the mattress, Charley. Rip it 
ojicn and let’s have some ! ” This, and many offers 
to lend him a knife for the i^urpose, exaspenated lu'm 
to such a degree, that the whole day was a succession 
of rushes on his part, and flights on the part of the 
boys. Sometimes in his rage he would lake me for 
one of them, and come at me, mouthing as if he were 
going to tear me in pieces ; then, remembering me, 
just in time, w'ould dive into the shop, and lie upon 
his b(‘d, as I thought from the souiifl of his voice, 
yelling in a frantic way, to his own windy tune, ilie 
Death of Nelson ; with an Oh ! before every line, and 
inmnnerablc Goroos interspersed. As if this were 
not bad enough for rue, the boys, eonnccting me 
wilh the establishment, on account of the patience 
and perseverance with which 1 sat outside, half- 
dressed, pelted me, and used me very ill all 
day. 

i le made many attempts to induce in<‘ lo conseut 
to an cNcliango ; at one time coming out with a 
fjshiug-rod, at another wilh a fiddle, at another with 
a CO!. ]<<'(! hat, at another with a flute. Hut 1 resisud 
iill Uirse overtures, and .sat tluire in dcs])eration ; 
each time asking him, with tears in my eyirs, fur my 
money or luy jacket. At last he began to’ pay me in 
halfpence at a time ; and was full two hours getting 
by easy stages to a .shilling. 

“ OlV, my eyes aful limbs ! " he then cried, |aeeping 
hideously out of the sho|\ after a long pause, " will 
you grj for twopence more?" 

“I can’t," I said ; “ 1 shall be starved." 

"Oh, my lun.gs and liver, will you go for threc- 
penci' ? " 

" 1 would go for nothing, if I could," I said, ‘*but 
I want tljc money Ijadly." 

" Oh, go — roo ! " (it is really impossible to express 
how he twisted this ejaculation out of himself, as he 
peeped round th('. doorpost at me, showing nothing 
Imt his crafty old head;) "will you go for four- 
pence ? " 

I was so faint and weary that I clo.sed with Ibis 
oflhr ; and taking the monry out of his claw, not 
without iremblin.g, went away more hungry and 
thirsty than 1 had ever been, a little before sunset. 
But at an exj>ensc of llireepence I soon rcfre.shed 
myself completely ; and, being in better spirits then, 
limped seven miles upon my road. 

My bed at night was under another haystack, 
where 1 restt'd comfortably, after having waslied my 
blistered feet in a stream, and dressed them as well 
as I was aVjle, with some cool k’laves. When I tcjok 
the road again next morning, I found that it lay 
through a succession of hop-grounds and orchard.s. 
It was sufficiently late in the year for the orchards to 
be ruddy with ripe apples ; and in a few places the 
hop-pickers were already at work. I thought it all 
extremely beautiful, an^ made up my mind to sleep 
among the hops that night ; imagining some cheer- 


ful companionship in the long perspectives of poles, 
with the graceful leaves twining round them. 

The trampers were w'orsc than ever that day, and 
inspired me with a dread that is yet quite fresh in 
rny mind. Some of them were most ferocious-look- 
ing ruffians, who stared at me as I wont by ; and 
.stopped, perhaps, aad cidlcd after me to come buck 
and speak to them, and when I took to my heels, 
stoned me, I recollect one young fellow’— a tinker, 
I suppose, from his wallet and brazier — ^wJio had a 
woman wilh him, and who faced about and stared 
at me thus ; and then roared to me in .sueJi a tre- 
mendous voice to come back, that I halted and 
looked round. 

" Come here, when you're called,” said the linker, 
" or ril rip }V)ur young body open." 

1 thought it l)esl lo go back. As I drew nearer to 
them, trying to propitiate the tinker by my looks, I 
oijserved tliat the w’oman had a black eye. 

" Where are you going? " said the linker, gripping 
the bosom of my shirt' with hi.s l)lackened hand. 

" I am going lo Dover," I said. 

"Where do you come from?" asked the. tinker, 
giving his hand another turn in my shirt, to hold mo 
more securely. 

" 1 come from London," I saitl. 

"What lay are you upon?" asked the tinker. 
"Are you a prig? ” 

" N— no," I said. 

" Ain't you, by G — ? If you make a brag of your 
honesty to me," said the tinker, "I'll knock your 
!)rains out." 

With his disengaged hand he made a inc^nacc of 
striking me, and then looked at me from lu\ul to 
foot. 

" Have y<ai got the price of a pint of betzr about 
you?" said the linloa'. " If you have, out wilh it, 
afore I take il away ! " 

I should certainly have produced it, but that I met 
the w'oman's Ic»ok, and saw her very slightly shaki; 
her head, and " No ! " with her lips. 

" I ain very poor," I said, attempting lo smile, 

" and have got no money." 

"Why, wliat do you mean?" said the linker, 
looking so sternly at me, that I almost feared lie 
.saw the money in my ])ocket. 

" Sir !’’ I slammerecl. 

" What do you mean," said the tinker, " by wear- 
ing my brother's silk h»ndkerch<!r ? (jive it over 
here ! " And he had min<.^ off my neck in a moment, 
and tossed it lo the woman. 

The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if she 
thought this a joke, and tossed it hack lo me, nodded 
once, as slightly as before, and made the word 
"Go!" with her lips. Before I could obey, liow- 
ever, tlie tinker seized the handkerchief out of my 
hand with a roughness that llirew me away like a 
feather, aiftl putting it loosely round his own neck, 
turned upon the woman with an oath, and knocked 
her down. I never shall forget seeing her fall back- 
ward on the hard road, and lie there with her bonnet 
tumbled off, ami lier hair all whitened in tluj dust ; 
nor, when I looked l)ack from a distance, .seeing her 
sitting on th(> pathway, which was a bank bv the 
roadside, wii>irig the blood from lier face willi a 
corner of her shaw l, while he went on ahead. 

Tin's adventure frigliletu^d me so, that, allerw’ards, 
when 1 saw any of these people coining, I turned 
back ur^il I could find a hiding-place, where I re- 
mained until they had gone out of sight ; wliich 
happened so often, that I was very serioasly delayed. 
But under this difficulty, as under all the other diffi- 
culties of my journey, I seemed to be sustained and 
led on by my fanciful picture of my mother in her 
youth, before I came into the world. I (.always kept 
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me company. It was there, among the hops, when 
I lay down to sleep ; it was with me on my waking 
in tlie morning ; it went before me all day. I have 
associated it, ever since, with the sunny street of 
Canterbury, dozing as it were in the hot light ; an I 
with the sight of its old houses and gateways, and 
the stately, grf^y Cathedral, with the rooks sailing 
round the towers. When I came, at last, upon the 
bare, wide downs near Dover, it relieved the solitary 
aspect of the scene with hope ; and not until I reached 
that first great aim of my journey, and actually set 
foot in the town itself, on the sixth day of my flight, 
did it desert me. But then, strange to say, w'hen I 
stood with my ragged shoes, and niy dusty, sunburnt, 
half-clothed figure, in the place so long desired, it 
seemed to vanish like a dream, and to leave me 
helpless and dispirited. 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen 
first, and received various answers. One said she 
lived in the South Foreland Fight, and had singed 
her w'hiskers by doing so ; another, that she was 
made fast to the great laioy outside the harbour, and 
could only be visited at half-tide ; a third, that she 
was locked up in Maidstone Jail for ehikl-stoaling ; a 
fourth, that she was seen to numnt a broom, in the 
last high wind, and make direct for Calais. I'lie 
fly-drivers, among whom I inquired next, were ecjually 
jocose and equally disrespeclfu] ; and the sliopkeepcrs, 
not liking iny appearance, gc'nt^rally replied, without 
hearing what I had to say, ih.'t they had got nothing 
for me. I felt more miserable and destitute than 1 
had done at any period of my running aw'ay. My 
rnontw was all gone, I liad nothing left to dispose 
of ; I w'as hungry, thirsty, and w’orn out ; and 
seemed as distant from iny end as if I had remained 
in London. 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, 
and 1 was sitting on the step of an empty shop at a 
street corner, near llie marliet-jdace, delilxaating 
upon W'andering tow^irds those oth(T places which 
had been mentioned, wlien a fly-driver, coining by 
with his carriage, dropped a lior.st'clolh. Soruelhing 
good-natured in the man’s face, as I handed it u]), 
encouraged me to ask him if ht^ could tell me where 
Miss Trulwood lived ; though I had asked the ques- 
tion so often, that it almost died upon my lips. 

" Trot wood,” said lu*. " Let me sec. I know the 
name, too. Old lady?” 

“Yes,” I said, “rather.” 

“ Pretty stiff in tlie bac^k?” said he, making 
himself upright. 

“ Yes,” 1 said. “ I .should think it very likely.” 
“Carries a bag?” said lie; “bag witli a good 
deal of room in it : is grutiish, and comes down upon 
you, sharp?” 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the 
undoubted accuracy of this description. 

“ Why then, I tell you what,” said he. If you 
o ig) there,” pointing with his whip towards the 
eights, “and keep right on till you come to some 
houses fainng the sea, I think you'll hear of her. 
My opinion is, she won’t stand anything, so here’s a 
penny for you.” 

I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf 
with it. Dispatching this rcfresliment by the way, I 
w^enl in lh<; direction my friend had indicated, and 
walked on a good distance witiioiit c<3<ning to the 
houses he had menliontsl. At lengtli I saw' some 
before me ; and approaching them, went into a little 
shop (it was what we used to call a general sS;op, at 
home), and inquired if they could have the goodness 
to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived, 1 addressed 
myself to a man behind the counter, who was weigh- 
ing some rice for a young woman ; but the latter, 
taking the inquiry to herself, tunned round quickly. 


“ My mistress? ” she said. “W’hat do you want 
with her, boy ? ” 

“I want,’' I replied, “to speak to her, if you 
please.” 

“ To !>eg of her, you mean,” retorted the damsel. 

“ No,” I said, “ indeed.” But suddenly remember- 
ing that in truth I came for no other purpose, 1 held 
iny peace in confusion, and felt my face burn. 

"My aunt’s handmaid, as 1 supposed she w'as from 
what she had said, put her rice in a little basket and 
walked out of the shop ; telling me that 1 could 
follow her, if I w'anled to know where Miss Trotw^oed 
lived. I needed no second fjermission ; though 1 
W'as by this time in such a stale of consternation and 
agitation, that my legs shook under me. I followed 
the young woman, and w'c soon came to a very neat 
little cottage with cheerful bow-w indows : in front of 
it, a small square gravelled court or garden full of 
flowers, carefully tended, and srnelling deliciously, 

“ This is Miss Trotwood’s,” said the young w'onian. 
“ Now' you know ; and that’s all 1 have got to say.” 
With w'hit:h words she hurried into tlio house, as if 
to shake off the re.s])onsibiIity of rny appearance ; 
and left me standing at the garden-gate, looking 
disconsolatt'ly over tin* top of it towards the parlour- 
window', where a muslin curtain partly undrawn in 
the middle, a large round green screen or fan fastened 
on to the w indow'-sill, a small table, and a great 
chair, suggestt'd to me that my aunt might be at that 
moment seated in awful slat<!. 

My .sho<.‘s were by this time in a woeful condition. 
The sokes had shtrd tliemselves bit Iiy bit, and the 
upper leathers had broken and burst until the \ ery 
shape and form of sliot^s had departcxl from lh(*m. 
My hat (which had served me for a night-cap, loo) 
was so cru.shcd and bent, that no old battered 
liandleless sauitepan on a tlunghill need have been 
ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and trou.ser.s, 
stained with heal, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil 
on wliit h I had slcpt -arid torn besides — might have 
frightened the biids from my aunt’s garden, a.s 1 
stood at the gatet. My hair had known no comb or 
brush .since J left l.ondon. My face, neck, and 
hands, from unaccustomed exposure to the air and 
sun, were burnt to a berry-brown, bVom head to 
foot I was powdered almost a.s white with chalk and 
du^t, as if I had come out of a limekiln. In this 
]>light, and with a. strong consciousness of it, I wailed 
to introduce myself to, and make my first impression 
on, luy formitiahle aunt. 

'1 he unbroken stillness of the parlour- w'indow lead- 
ing me to infer, after a-w hil<*, that she was nc.>t there, 
I lifted up iny eyes to the window above it, where 
I saw a florid, pleasant-looking gentleman, with a 
grey head, wlio shut up one eye in a grotesque 
manner, nodded liis head at me several limes, shook 
it at me as often, laughed, and wont away, 

I had been discomposed enough before ; but I was 
so much the more discomposed by this unexpected 
behaviour, that 1 was on tlie point of slinking off, to 
think how I had best proceed, wlien there came out 
of the house a lady w ith her luindkerchief lied over 
her cap, and a pair of gardening gloves on her 
hands, wearing a gardening pocket like a tollman’s 
apron, and carrying a great knife. I knt:w' her 
immediately to be Miss Betsey, for she came stalking 
out of the house exactly a.s iny poor mother had so 
often described her stalking up our garden at Blunder- 
stone Rookery. 

“ Go uw'ay I ” said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, 
and making a distant chop in the air w ith her knife. 
“ Go along ! No boys here ! ” 

I W'atched her, with my heart at my lips, as she 
marched to a corner of her garden, and stooped to 
dig up some little root there. Then, without a scrap 
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of courage » but with a great deal of desperation, 1 
went softly in and stood beside her, touching her 
with my finger. 

“ If you please, ma*am,*‘ I began* 

She started and looked up. 

If you please, aunt” 

**Eh?” exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of 
amazement I have never heard ap?j:>roached. 

If you please, aunt, I am your nephew." 

*'Oh, Lord! "said my aunt And sat flat down 
in the garden-path. 

‘*I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstonc, in 
Suffolk — ^where you came, on the night w'hen I was 
born, and saw my dear mamma. I have been very 
unhappy since she died. I have Ix^cn sliglued, and 
taught nothing, and thrown upon myself, and put to 
work not fit for me. It made me run away to you. 

1 was robbed at first setting out, and have walked all 
the way, and have never slept in a bed since I began 
the journey.” Here my self-support gave way all at 
once ; and with a movement of my hands, intended 
to show her my ragged state, and call it to witness 
that I had suffered something, I broke into a passion 
of crying, which I suppose had been pent up within 
me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder 
discharged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, 
.staring at mo, until 1 began to cry ; wlien she got up 
in a great hurry, collared me, and took me into the 
parlour. Her first jirococding there was to unlock a 
tall press, bring out several bottles, and pour some 
of the contents of each into my mouth. 1 think they 
must have been taken out at random, for 1 am sure 
I tasted anisc.'cd water, anchovy sauce, and salad 
dressing. When she had administered these restora- 
tives, as I was still quite hysterical, and unable to 
control my sobs, she init me on the sofa, with a 
shawl under my head, and the handkerchief from 
her ('Wa head under my feet, lest J should sully the 
cover ; and then, sitting herself dov^ i behind the. 
green fan or screen I have already mentioned, so 
that I could not see her face, cjaculaled at intervals. 
“Mercy on us!” letting those exclamations off like 
minute guns. 

After a time she rang the bell. “Janet,” said my 
aunt, vviien her servant came in. “Go upstairs, give 
my com])lirnents to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to 
.speak to him. 

Janet looked a little surprised to see mo lying 
.stiffly on the sofa (I was afraid to mr)ve lest it should 
be di.spleasing to my aunt), but went on her errand. 
My aunt, with her hands htdiind her, walked up 
and down the roemi, until the gentleman who had 
.squinted at me from the upper window came in 
laughing. 

“Mr. Dick,” said rny aunt, “don't be a fool, 
because nobody can be more di.screet than you can, 
vvlien you choose. We all know that. So don’t be 
a fool, whatever you are." 

'I'he gentleman w'as serious iinmedintely, and 
looked at me, I thought, as if he would entreat me 
to say nothing about the window. 

“Mr. Dick,” .said njy aunt, “ you have heard me 
mention David ('oppcrfield? Now don’t pretend 
not to have a memory, because you and 1 know 
better," 

“David (.’oppeffiokl? ” said Mr. Dick, who did 
not appear to me to remember much about it. 

“ Copperfield ? Oh yes, to be sure. David, 
certainly.” 

“Well,” s:lid my aunt, “this is his boy, his son. 
He would be as like his father a-s it’s possible to be, 
if he was not so like his mother, too." 

“His son?" said Mr. Di^k. “David’s son? 
Indeed! 


^'Yes,” pursued my aunt, ''and he has done a 
pretty piece of business. He has run away. Ah I 
His sister, Betsey Trotwood, never would have run 
away.” My aunt shook her head firmly, confident in 
the character and behaviour of the girl who never 
was born. 

“Oh! you think she wouldn’t have run away?" 
said Mr. Dick. 

“ Bless and save the man,” exclaimed my aunt, 
sharply, ' ‘ how he talks ! Don’t I know she wouldn't? 
jShe would have lived with her god-mother, and we 
should have lx»en devoted to one another. Where, 
in the name of wonder, should his sister, Betsey 'IVot- 
wood, have run from, or to? " 

“ Nowhere,” said Mr, Dick. 

“ Well, then,” returned my aunt, softened by the 
reply, “how can you pretend to be wool-gathering. 
Dick, whrn you are as sharp as a surgeon's lancet? 
Now, hero you see young David Copperfield, and the 
question 1 put to you is, what shall I do with him ? ” 

“ What shall you do with him?" .said Mr. Dick, 
feebly, .scratching his head. “ Oh ! do with him ? ” 

“Yes,” said rny aunt, with a grave look, and her 
fortifinger held up, ‘ * Come ! 1 want some very sound 
advice*” 

“ Why. if I was you,” said Mr. Dick, considering, 

and looking vacantly at me, “I should ” The 

contemplation of me seemed to inspire him with a 
sudden idea, and he added, briskly, “ — I should 
wash him ! ” 

“Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet 
triumph, whielt I did not then understand, “ Mr. 
Dick sets us all right. Heat the bath.” 

Although I was deeply interested in this dialogue, 
1 could not help observing niy aunt, Mr. Dick, and 
Janet, while it was in progress, and completing a 
survey 1 ha<l already been engaged in making of the 
room. 

My atint was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no 
means ill-looking. I'hcre was an inflexiljility in her 
face, in her voice, in her gait and carriage, amply 
sufficient to account for the effect she had made upon 
a gentle crealiir<I!: like my mother : l>ut her features 
were rather handsome than otherwise, though un- 
Ixinding and austere. I particularly notio(?d that she 
liad a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, which was 
grey, was arranged in twOj)lain divisions, undtT what 
1 believe would btT called a inol>-cap ; I mean a cap, 
much more common tlicn than now, with sitlc- pieces 
fastening under the ('bin. H cr dross was of a lavender 
colour, and perfectly tft\at ; but scantily made, as if 
she desired to be as little eaucumbered as possible. I 
remember that I thought it, in form, more like a 
riding-habit with the .superfluous .skirt cut off, than 
anything else. She wore at her side a gcrttlemaii'.s 
gold watch, if I might judge from its size and make, 
with an appropriate chain and seals ; she Iiad some 
linen at her throat not unlike a shirt-collar, and things 
at her wrists like little shirt-wristbands, 

Mr. itick, fis I have already said, was grey-headed 
and florid : I should liave said all about In'm, in 
saying so, had not his liead l>cien curiously Ixjwed — 
not by age ; it reminded me of one of Mr. Crcaklc's 
boys' heads after a beating — and his gny eyes pro- 
minent and large, with a strange kind of watery 
brightness in them that niatle me, iti combination 
with his vacant manner, his submission to niy aunt, 
and his childish delight wbexj she praised him, sus- 
pect him of being a Tittle* mad ; though, if he were 
mad, how he came to be there, puzzled me exlrerncly. 

I le W' 4 S dressed like* any other ordinary gentleman, 
in a loose grey morning coal and waistcoat, and 
white trousers ; and had his wntcli in his fob, and his 
money in his pockets ; which he rattled as if he* were 
very proud of it. 
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Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of alx>ut nineteen 
or twenty, and a perfe^ picture of neatness. Though 
I m;ide no further observation of her at the moment. 
1 may mention here what I did not discover until 
afterwards, namely, tli. t she was one of a series of 
prot(Jg<^cs whom n)y aunt had taken into her service 
expressly to -educate in a renouncement of mankind, 
and who had generally completed their abjuration by 
m«arrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or niy aunt. As 1 
laid down my pen, a moment since, to think of il, 
the air from the sea came blowing in again, mixed 
with the perfume of the flowers ; and I saw the old- 
fashioned furniture brightly i*ubbed and polished, my 
aunt's inviolable chair and table by tJie round green 
fan in the bow- window, the drugget-covered carpet, 
the cat, the kettle-holder, the two canaries, tlie old 
china, the punch-bowl full of dried rose*- leaves, the 
tall press guarding all sorts of bottles and pots, and, 
wonderfully out of keeping with the rest, iny dusty 
self upon the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the batit ready, when 
my f Hint, to my groat alarm, became in one moment 
rigid with indignation, and had hardly voice to cry 
out, " Janet I JJonke)‘s I ” 

Upon which, Janet eamc running up the stairs as 
if the house \vt;re in flanu\s, darUid out on a little 
j)iece of green in front, and warned off two saddle- 
donkeys, ludy-ritldcn, that had presumed to set hoof 
upon it ; while my aunt, rushing out of the house, 
seized the bridle of a third animal laden with a 
bestriding child, turned him, led him forth from those 
sacred precincts, and boxed tlie ears of the unlucky 
urchin in attendance who had dared to profane that 
hallowed ground. 

this hour 1 don’t know whether my aunt had 
any lawful right of way over that patch of green ; but 
she had .settled it in her owai mind that she had, and 
it was all the same to her. 'J'be one great outrage of 
her life, demanding to he constantly avongorl, w.as 
the p;issage of a d()nk<^y over tliat immaculate spot. 
Ill whatever oecuiiatioii she was tm^agitil, however 
interesting to her the conversation in w-hicli she was 
taking part, a donkey turncul tlie current of her ideas 
in a moment, and slie was upon him straight. Jugs 
of water, and watering pots, were kept in secret places 
ready to be discharged on the offeiuling boys ; sticks 
were laid in ambush tichind the door ; sallies were 
made at all hours ; and incessant W’^ar j>revailed. 
Perhaps tliis was an agreeable excitement to the 
donkey-ho3'S ; or pcrliaps the’ more sagacious of the 
donkeys, understanding how the case stood, delighted 
with constitutional obslinricy in-coming that way. I 
only know tliat there were three alarms before the 
bath was ready ; and that on the occasion of the last 
and most desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, 
single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, 
and bump his sandy head against her own gate, be- 
fore lie seemed to comprehend what w-as the matter, 
'riiese interniptions were the more ridiculous to me, 
because she w-as giving me broth out of a table-spoon 
at the time (having iinnly persuaded herself that I 
was actually .starving, and must receive nourishment 
at first in very small quantities), and, while my mouth 
was yet open to receive the spoon, she would put it 
back into the basin, cry “Janet 1 Donkeys I " and go 
viut to the assault. 

The Uath was a great comfort. For f began to be 
fien.siblc of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in 
the fields, and wa.s now so tired and low that 1 could 
hardly keep myself aw^ake for five minutes together. 
When 1 had Ixithed, they (I mean my aunt and Janet) 
enrolwd me in a shirt and a pair of trousers belonging 
to Mr. Dick, and tied me up in two or three great 
shawls. What son of bundle I looked like, I don’t 


know, but I felt, a very hot one. P'eeling also very 
faint and drowsy, I soon lay down on the sofa again 
and fell asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating in the 
fancy which had occupied my mind so long, but I 
awoke with the impression that my aunt had come 
and bent over me, and had put my hair away from 
my face, and laid my head more comfortably, and 
had then stood looking at me. The words, “ Pretty 
fellow,” or “ Poor fellow,” seemed to 1^ in iny ears, 
too; hut certainly there was nothing else, when ‘I 
awoke, to lead me to believe that they had been 
uttered by my aunt, who sat in the bow-window 
gazing at the sea from behind the green fan, which was 
mounted on a kind of sw’ivel, and turned any way. 

We dined soon after I awoke, off a roast fowl and 
a pudding ; I sitting at table, not unlike a trussed 
bird myself, and moving my arms with considerable 
difficulty. PiUt as my aunt had swathed mo up, I 
made no complaint of being inconvenienced. All 
this time, I was deeply anxious to know what she wns 
going to do with me ; iait she took her dinner in 
profound silence, except when she ocx'asionalJy fixed 
her eyes on me .sitting opposite, .and .said, "Mercy 
up<jn us I ” which did not by any means relieve my 
anxiety. 

'J'he cloth being drawn, and some sheiry put uj^on 
the table (of which I had a glass), my aunt sent up 
for Mr. Dick again, who joined us, and looked as 
vvi.se as he could when she requested him to attend to 
my story, which she elicited from me, gradually, by a 
cour.se of qiitistlons. During my recital, she kept her 
eyes on Mr. Dick, who 1 lliought would have gone 
to sleep but for that, and who, whensoever he lapsed 
into a smile, was checked by a frown from my aunt. 

" Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate? Paby, 
that she mu.st go and l'>e married again,” said my 
aunt, when J had finished, "/ can’t cojiceive. " 

“ P(?rhaps she fell in love with her second husband,” 
Afr. Th'ck sug 'tested. 

“Fell in lovr i” ieix?a ted my aunt, "W’hat do 
you mean? What business had she to do it ? ” 

" Perhaps,” Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking a 
little, " she did it for pleasure.” 

" PIea.sur(?, indeed ! ” replied my aunt. “A mighty 
pl(?asure for the poor Baby to fix her simple faith 
upon any dog of a fellow, certain to illusc her in .some 
way or other. What did she propose to herself, I 
should like to know ! She bad had one husband. 
She had .seen David Coppcrficld out of the world, who 
was always running after wax dolls from his cradle. 
She had got a ixiby — oh, there were a pair of babies 
when she gave birth to this child sitting here, that 
Friday niglit 1 — and what more did she want ? ” 

Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if he 
thought there was no getting over this. 

"ishe couldn’t ewon have a baby like anybody 
else,” said my aunt. " Where w-as this child’s sisU'r, 
Betsey Trol\Vood? Not forthcoming. Don't tell 
me ! ” 

Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened. 

“ That little man of a doctor, with his head on one 
side,” said my aunt, "Jellips, or whatever hi.s name 
was, what was he alx>ut ? All he could do w-as to 
say to me, like a robin redbreast — as he is — ' It’s a 
boy.* A boy ! Yah, the imbecility of the whole set 
of ’em !” 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. 
Dick exceedingly ; and me, too, if I am to tell the 
truth. 

“ And then, as if this w^as not enough, and she had 
not stood sufficiently in the light of this child’s sister, 
Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, “she marries a 
second time — goes and raaiTies a Murderer — or a 
man with a name like it — and stands in this child’s 
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light ! And tlie natural consequence is, as anybody 
but a ba^ might Iiave foreseen, that he prowls and 
vviinder^ljprle's as like Cain l>efore he was grown up, 
as he 

Mn Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me 
in this character. 

' ‘ And then there’s that woman with the Pagan 
name,” said iny aunt, that Feggotty, goes and 
gets married next. I^cause she has not seen enough 
o^the evils attending such things, she goes and gets 
married next, as the child relates. I only hope,” 
siiid my aunt, shaking her head, “ that her husband 
is one of those Poker husbands who abound in the 
newspapers, and will beat her well with one. ” 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so decried, 
and made the subject of such a wish. 1 told my 
aunt that indeed she was mistaken. That, Pcggolty 
was the best, the truest, the most faithful, most de- 
voted, and most self-denying friend and servant in the 
world ; who had ever loved me dearly, who had ever 
loved my mother dearly ; who had held my mother’s 
clyifig head upon her arm, on whose face my mother 
had imjjrinted her last grateful kiss. And my re- 
membrance of them both, choking me, I broke down 
ns I was tiying to say that her home was my home, 
and* that all she had was mine, and that I w'ould 
have gone to lier for shelter, but for her humble 
station, which made me fear that I might bring some 
trouble on her — I broke down, 1 say, as I was trying 
t(j s:iy so, and laid my face in my hands upon the 
table. 

“Well, well!” said my aunt, ‘‘the child is right 
to stand Ijy those who Imvc stood by him. — ^Janet ! 
Donkeys ! ” 

1 iheioughly believe that but for those unfortunate 
donkeys, we should have come to a good understand- 
ing ; for my aunt liad laid her hand on my shoulder, 
and the impulse was upon me, thus emboldened, to 
embrace li(;r and beseech her protection. But the 
intcrt ui)tion, and the disorder she was thrown into by 
the struggle outside, put an end to all softer ideas for 
the firesent, and kept my aunt indignantly declaiming 
to IVIr. Dick about her determination to appeal for 
re{]ress to the laws of her country, and to bring 
actions for trespu.ss against the whole donkey pro- 
prietorship of Dover, until ttja-tinie. 

'After tea, we sat at the wimlow — on the look-out, 
as I imagined, fi om niy amit's sh ir[) expression of 
face, for more invaders — until dii^k, when Janet set 
candles, and a backgarninon-board, on the table, and 
pulled down the blinds. 

“ Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aiint, with her grave 
look, ami her forefinger up as before, “1 am going 
to ask you another qtiestion. Look at this child." 

“ David’s son?” said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, 
pnzzU'd face, 

“ Exactly so,” returned my aunt. “ What would 
you do with him, now?” 

** Do with David’s son ?" said Mr. Dick. 

“ Ay,” replied my aunt, “ with David’s son.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Dick, “Yes, Do with — I 
should put him to bed.” 

“Janet I” cried my aunt, with the same com- 
placent triumph that 1 had remarked before. Mr. 
Dick sets us all right. If the bed is ready, we’ll lake 
him up to if:.” 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was taken 
up to it ; kindly, Imt in some sort like a prisoner; 
my aunt going in front, and Janet bringing up the 
t^^il'ar. 'T'he only circumstance which gave me any 
new hope, was my aunt's stopping on the stairs to 
inquire about a smell of fire that was prevalent there ; 
and Janet's replying that she had been making tinder 
down in the kitchen, of my old sliirt. But there were 
no other clothes in my room than the odd heap of 
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things I wore ; and when I was left there, with a 
little taper which my aunt forewarned me would burn 
exactly five minutes, 1 lieard them lock niy door on 
the outside, ’riirning these things over in luy mind, 
I deemed it possible that my aunt, who could know 
nothing of me, might su.spcct I had a habit of running 
away, and took precautions, on that account, to have 
me in safe keeping. 

1 he room was a pleasant one, at the top of the 
house, overlooking the sea, on which the moon was 
shining brilliantly. After I had said my prayers, and 
the candle had burnt out, I rememlx^r how I still sat 
looking at the moonlight on the water, as if I could 
hope to read my fortune in it, as in a bright book ; or 
to see my mother with her child, coming from Heaven, 
along that shining path, to look upon me as she bad 
looked when I last saw her sweet face. I remember 
how the solemn feeling with which at length I turned 
my eyes aw.ay, yielded to the sensation of gratitude 
and rest which the sight of the white-curtained Ix'd — 
and how much more the lying softly down upon it, 
nestling in the snow-white sheets 1 — in.spired. I re- 
member how I thought of all the solitary places under 
the night sky where I had slept, and how I prayed 
tlmt I never might he houseless any more, and never 
might forget the housele.ss. I remember how 1 
.seemed to float, then, down the melancholy glory 
of that track upon the sea, away into the world of 
dreams. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

MY AUNT MAKES UP ItER MIND ABOUT ME. 

On going down in the morning, I found my aunt 
musing so profoundly over the breakfast-table, with 
her elbow on the tray, that the contents of the urn 
had overflowed the teapot and were laying the whole 
table-cloth under water, wlien mj^ tjntrance put Jier 
meditations to liight, I felt sure tliat I liad been the 
subject of her retleciions, and was more than cve^r 
anxious to know lier intentions towards me, y Yet I 
dared not express my anxiety, lest it sliould give her 
offence. 

My eyes, however, not being so much under con- 
trol as my tongue, wer^ attracted towaids my aunt 
very often during breakfast. I never could look at 
her for a few moments together but I found her 
looking at me — in an odd thoughtful manner, as if 1 
were an immense way off, instead of being on the 
other side of the small round table. Wlicn .she had 
finished her breakfast, my aunt very delibcratr^ly 
leaned back in her chair, knitted her brows, folded 
her arm^ and contemplated me at her leisure, with 
such a fixedness of attention that I was quite over- 
powered by embarrassment. Not having as yet 
finished my own breakfast, I attempted to hide my 
confusion by proceeding with it ; but my knife 
tumbled over my fork, my fork tripixjd up my knife, 
I chipped bits of bacon a surprising height into the 
air instead of cutting them for my own eating, and 
choked myself with my tea, which persisted in going 
the wrong way instead of the right one, until I gave 
in altogether, and sat blusliing under my aunt's close 
scrutiny. 

“ liifcllo ! ” said my aunt, after a long time. 

I looked up, and met her sharp bright glance 
respectfully. 

“ I have written to him," said rny aunt. 

“To-~?” 

“ To your father-in-law," said my aunt. I have 

V 2 
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sent him ^ tetter that l‘ll trouble him to attend to, or 
he and I will fall out, I can tell him T’ 

** Does he know where I am, aunt?" I inquired, 
alarmed. 

** I have told him," said my aunt, with a nod, 

"Shall I— be — jg^iven up to him?" I faltered. 

*' I don't know," said my aunt. "We shall see." 

"Oh ! I can't think what 1 shall do." I exclaimed, 
** if I have to back to Mr. Murdstone ! " 

"I don't know anything about it," said my aunt, 
shaking her iicad. " 1 can't say, I am sure. We 
shall see." 

My spirits sank under these words, and I became 
very downcast and heavy of heart. My aunt, without 
appearing to take much heed of me, put on a coarse 
apron with a bib, which she took out of the press ; 
washed up the teacups with her own hands ; and. 
w'hcn everything was washed and set in the tray 
again, and the cloth folded and put on the lop of the 
whole, rang for Janet to remove it. She next swept 
Up the crumbs with a little broom (putting on a pair 
of gloves first), until there did not appear to be one 
microscopic speck left on the carpet ; next dusted 
and arranged the room, which was dusted and 
arranged to a hair’s* breadth already. When all 
these tasks were performed to her satisfaction, she 
took off the glov(?s and apron, folded them up, put 
them in th<^ particular corner of the press from which 
they had been taken, brought out her work-box to 
her own table in the open window, and sat down, 
with the green fan between her and the light, to 
work. 

" I wish you’d go up-'^itairs," said rny aunt, as she 
threaded her needle, "and give niy compliments to 
Mr. Dick, and I'll be glad to know how lie gets oil 
with his Memorial." 

1 rose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of this 
commission. 

" I suppose, " saiil my aunt, eyeing rnc as narrowly 
as she had eyed the luiedle in threading it, “ you 
think Mr. Dick a short name, eh? " 

" 1 thought it was rather a short name, yesterday," 
I confessed. 

You arc not to suppose that he hasn't got a 
longer name, if he chose to use it," said iny aunt, 
witii a loftier air. *' Ilaljley— Mr. Richard Bablcy — 
that’s the gentleman’s true name," 

1 was going to suggest, with a modest sense of 
my youth and the familiarity I had been already 
guilty of, that I had better gU e him the full benefit 
uf that name, when iny aunt went on to say : 

** But don’t you call him by -it, whatever you do. 
He can't boar his name. That's a peculiarity of his. 
'riiough I don't know that it's much of a peculiarity, 
either; for he has been ill-used enough, by some 
that l>car it, to have a mortal antipathy for it, Heaven 
knows. Mr. Dick is his name here, and every wdiere 
else, now — if he ever w'ent anywhere else, which he 
don’t. So take care, child, you don’t call him any- 
thing Mr. Dick." 

I promised to obey, and went up-stairs with my 
message; thinking, as I went, that if Mr. Dick had 
been working at his Memorial long, at the same rate 
as I had seen him working at it, through the open 
door, when I came dowm, he was probably getting 
on very well indeed. I found him still driving at it 
with a long pen, and his head almo.st Mid upon the 
paper. lie was so intent upon it, that 1 bad ample 
leisure to observe the large paper kite in a corner, 
the confusion of Vaindles of manuscript, the nqmber 
of pens, and, aliove all, the quantity of ink (which 
he seemed to have in, in half-gallon jars by the 
dozen), liefore he observed my being present. 

** lla ! Phoebus I " said Mr. Dick, laying down his 
pen. ' * How does the world go ? I’ll tell you what," 


he added, in a lower tonci ** I shouldn't Wish it to be 
mentioned, but it’s a — " here he beckoned to me* 
and put his lips close to my ear — " it's a world. 
Mad as Bedlam, boy 1 " said Mr. Dick, taSfng snuff 
from a round box on the table, and laughing heartily. 

Without presuming to give my opinion on this 
question, I delivered my message. 

''Well," said Mr. Dick, in answer, "my compli- 
ments to her, and I — I believe I have made a start. 

I think I have made a start," said Mr. Dick, passing 
hi.s hand among his grey hair, and casting anything 
but a confident look at his manuscript, " You have 
been to school ? " 

" Yes, .sir," I answered ; " for a short time," 

" Do you recollect the date," said Mr. Dick, look- 
ing earnestly at me, and taking up his pen to note it 
down, “ when King Charles the First had his head 
cut off? " 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen 
hundred and forty-nine. 

'* Well," returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear 
with his pen, and looking dubiously at me. '* So the 
books say; but 1 don’t see how that can be. Be- 
cause, if it was so long ago, how could the people 
about him have made that mistake of putting some 
of the trouble out of /i/s head, after it was taken off, 
into f'* 

1 was very much surprised by the inquiry ; but 
could give no information on this point. 

“ It’s very strange," said Mr. Dick, with a despon- 
dent look upon his papers, and wath his hand among 
his hair again, *' that 1 never can gel that quite right. 
1 never can make that perfectly clear. But no 
matter, no matter ! " he said cheerfully, and rousing 
himself, " there’s time enough I My compliments 
to Miss Trotw^ood, 1 am getting on very well indeed." 

I was going away, when he directed my attention 
to the kite. 

“ What do you think of that for a kite ? " he said. 

1 answered that it was a beautiful one. I slioiild 
think it must have been as much as seven fee^t high. 

“ 1 made it. We’ll go and fly il, you and I," said 
Mr. Dick. " Do you see this?" 

He .showed me that it was covered with manuscript, 
very closely and laboriously written ; but so plainly, 
that as 1 looked along the lines, I thought I saw 
some allusion to King Charles ilie First’s head again, 
in one or two places. 

"There's nlcnty of string," said Mr. Dick, “and 
when it flics high, il takes the facts a long way. 
That’s my manner of diffusing ’em. I don't know 
where they may come down. It’s according to 
circumstances, and the wind, and so forth ; but I 
take my chance of that." 

His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had 
something so reverend in il, though it was hale and 
hearty, that I was not sure but that he w'as having a 
good-humoured jest with me. So 1 laughed, and he 
laughed, and we parted the best friends possible. 

" Well, child," said my aunt, when I w^ent down- 
stairs. “ And what of Mr. Dick, this morning? " 

I informed her that he sent his compliments, and 
was getting on very well indeed. 

" What "do you think of him ? " said my aunt. 

I had some shadowy idea of endeavouring to evade 
the question by replying that I thought him a very 
nice gentleman ; but my aunt was not to be .so put 
off, for she laid her w’ork down in her lap, and said, 
folding her hands upon it : 

" Come ! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would have 
told me wiiat she thought of any one, directly. Be 
as like your sister as you can, and speak out 1 " 

" Is he — is Mr. Dick — I ask because I don’t know, 
aunt — is he at all out of his mind, then ? " I stam- 
mered ; for 1 felt I was on dangerous ground. 
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** Not a morsel, said my aunt 

*' Oh, indeed I ** I observed, faintly. 

** If there is anything in the world,** said my aunt, 
with great decision and force of manner, that Mr. 
Dick is not, it's that,” 

I had nothing better to offer, than another timid 
** Oh indeed I ” 

He has been called mad,” said my aunt. *‘I 
have a selfish pleasure in saying he has been called 
mad, or I should not have had the benefit of his 
society, and advice for these last ten years and uj> 
wards — in fact, ever since your sister, Betsey 
Trotwood, disappointed me.” 

** So long as that ? ” I said. 

* ‘ And nice people they were, who had the audacity 
to call him mad,” pursued my aunt. *' Mr. Dick is a 
sort of distant connexion of mine ; it doesn’t matter 
how ; I needn’t enter into that. If it hadn’t Ixjcn for 
me, his own brother would have shut him up for life. 
That’s all.” 

1 am afraid it was hypocritical in me, but seeing 
that ray aunt felt strongly on the subject, I tried to 
look as if I felt strongly too. 

“A proud fool!” said my aunt. ‘'Because his 
brother was a little eccentric — though he is not half 
so eccentric as a good many people — he didn’t like to 
have him visible about his house, and sent him away 
to some private asyluni*placc : though he hod been 
left to his particular care by their deceased father, 
who thouglit him almost a natural. And aw'isc man 
he must have been to think so ! Mad himself, no 
doubt. ” 

Again, ;is my aunt looked quite convinced, I cn- 
dt'avoured lo look quite convinced also. 

" So 1 stepped in,” said my aunt, “ and made him 
an offer. 1 said, Your brother's sane- a great deal 
more sane than you are, or ever will be, it is to be 
hojjt‘d. Let him have his little income, and come 
and live with me. I am not afraid of him, I am not 
proud, / am ready lo take care of liim, and shall not 
ill-treat him as some people (besides the asylum-folks) 
have done. After a good deal of squabbling,” said 
my aunt , ' T got him ; and he has been here ever since. 
He is the most friendly and anumable creature in 
existence ; and as for advice ! — But nobody knows 
what that man's mind is, except myself.” 

My aunt smoothed her dress and shook her head, 
as if she smoothed defiance of the whole world out of 
the one, and shook it out of the other. 

“ He had a favourite sister,” said my aunt, “ a 
good creature, and very kind to him. But she did 
whal they all do — took a husl)and. And he did what 
they all do — made her wretched. It had such an 
effect upon the mind of Mr, Dick (//lafs not mad- 
ness, I hope !) that, combined with his fear of his 
brother, and his sense of his unkindness, it threw him 
into a fever. I’hat w'as befonj he came to me, but 
the recollection of it is oppressive to him even 
now'. Did he say anything to you about King 
Charles the First, child?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Ah I” said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if she 
were a little vexed. “ That’s his allegorical way of 
expressing it. He connects his illness wath great 
disturbance and agitation, naturally, and that’s the 
figure, or the simile, or whatever it’s called, which he 
chooses to use. And why shouldn't he, if he thinks 
proper ? ” 

I said : “ Certainly, aunt.” 

“ It’s not a b\isiness-like way of speaking,” said my 
aunt, “ nor a worldly way. I am aware of that ; and 
that's the reason why 1 insist upon it, that there 
slian’t be a word about it in his Memorial.” 

“ Is it a Memorial about his own history that he is 
Writing, aunt ? ” 


“Yes, child,” said my autlt, rubbing her nose 
again. “ He is memoriaiising the Lord Chancellor* 
or the Lord Somebody or the other — one of those 
people, at all events, who are paid to he memorialised 
— about his affairs. I suppose it will go in, one of 
these days. He hasn’t been able to draw it up yet, 
without introducing that mode of expressing himself ; 
but it don't signify ; it keeps him employed.” 

In fact, 1 found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had 
been for upwards of ten years endeavouring to keep 
King Charles the First out of the Memorial ; but he 
had been constantly getting into it, and was there 
now. 

“ I say again,” said my aunt, “ nobody knows 
what that man’s mind is except myself ; and he’s the 
most amenable and friendly creature in existence. 
If he likes to fly a kite sometimes, what of that ! 
Franklin used to fly a kite. He was a Quaker, or 
something of that sort, if I am not mistaken. And 
a Quaker flying a kite is a much more ridiculous 
object than anylx)dy else.” 

If I could have supi>osed that my aunt had re- 
counted these particulars for my especial behoof, and 
as a piece of confidence in me, I should have felt 
very much distingui.shed, and should have augured 
favourably from such a mark of her good opinion. 
But I could hardly help observing that she had 
launched into them, chiefly fx’cause the question was 
raised in her own mind, and with very little reference 
to me, though she had addressed herself to me in the 
absence of anybody else. 

At the same time, I must say that the generosity of 
her chamiiionship of poor harmle.ss Mr. IDick, not 
only inspired my young breast with some selfish hope 
for myself, but warmed it unselfishly towards her. 1 
believe that I Ijegan lo know that there was some- 
thing about my aunt, notwithstanding Ikt many 
eccentricities and odd Imniours, to be honoured and 
trusted in. Though she w^as just as sharp tliat 
day, as on the day Ix^fore, and was in and out about 
the donkeys just as often, and was thrown into a 
tremendous state of indignation, when a young man, 
going by, ogled Janet at a window (which w'as one 
of the gravest misdemeanors that could be committed 
against my aunt's dignity), she seemed lo m« to com- 
mand more of my respect, if not less of my fear. 

The anxiety I underw^ent, in the interval which 
necessarily elapsed before a reply could be received 
to her letter to Mr. Murdstone, was extreme ; but 1 
made an endeavour to^ suppress it, and to be as 
agreeable as I could in a quiet W'ay, both to my aunt 
and Mr. Dick. l‘he latter and I would have gone 
out to fly the great kite ; but that I had .still no other 
clothes than lh<‘ anything but ornamental garments 
with .wliich I had been decorated on the first day, 
and which confined me to the house, except for an 
hour after dark, when my aunt, for my health's sake, 
paraded me up and down on the cl iff outside before 
going to bed. At length the reply from Mr. Murd- 
stone came, and my aunt informed me, lo my infinite 
terror, that he was coming to sjxjak lo her himself on 
the next day. On the next day, still bundled up in 
my curious habiliments, I sat counting the time, 
flushed and heated by the conflict of sinking hopes 
arid rising fears within me ; and waiting to btj startled 
by the sight of the gloomy face, whose non-arrival 
startled me every minute. 

My aunt w'as a little more imperious and stern 
than usual, but I observed no other token of her 
prcparii^ herself to receive the visitor so much 
dreadea by me. She sat at work in the window , 
and I sat by, with my thoughts running astray on 
all possible and impos.sible results of Mr. Murdstone’s 
visit, until pretty late in the afternoon. Our dinner 
had been indefinitely |>ostponcd ; but it was growing 
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so late, that my aunt had ordered it to be got ready, the opportunity to inform her who it was ; and that 
when she a sudden alarm of donkeys, and to the gentleman now coming near the offender (for the 
ITW consternation and amazement, 1 beheld Miss way up was very steep, and he had dropped behind), 
Murdstone, on a side-saddl(% ride clelilxTately over was Mr. Mnrdstone himself. 

the sacred piece of green, arid stop in front of the “I don't care who it is!” cried my aunt, still 
house, looking about her. shaking her head, and gesticulating anything but 

*‘Go along with you!” cried my aunt, shaking welcome from the tx)w-window. “I won’t be tres- 
hcr head and her list at the window. “ You have no passed upon. I won’t allow it. Go away 1 Janet, 
business tliere. How dare you trespass ? Go along I turn him round. Le.ad him off!” and I saw, from 
Oh ! you bold-faced thing I " behind my aunt, a sort of hurried battle-piece, in 

My aunt was .so exasperated by the coolness with which the donkey stood resisting everybody, with all 
which Miss Murd.stone looked about her, that I his four legs planted different ways, while Janet tried 
really believe she was motionless, and unable for the to pull him round by the bridle, Mr. Murdstone tried 
moment to dart out according to custom. I seized to lead him on, Miss Murdstone struck at Janet with 
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a ptirasol, and .several boys, who had come to see the no conception, soon went whooping away, leaving 
engagement, .slioulcd vigorously. IhU my aunt, .some deep impressions of his nailed l)Oots in tlie 
suddenly descrying ainong.lhem tVie young malefactor Jlowor-bcds, and taking his donkey in triumph with 
who was the donkey's guardian, and who was one of him. 

the most invoterale offenders against her, though Miss Murdstone, during the latter portion of the 
hardly in his teens, rushed out to the scene of action, contest, had disuRuinterl, and was now waiting with 
pounced ttpon liiin, captured him, draigged him wdth her brother at the bottom of the steps, until my aunt 
his jacket over his head and his heels grinding the should be at leisure to rect‘ive thorn. My aunt, a 
ground, into the garden, and, calling upon Janet to little ruffled by the combat, marched past them into 
fetch the constables and justices, tlial he ntight be* the house, with great dignity, and took no notice of 
taken, tried, and executed on the .spot, lurid him at their presence, until they were announced by Janet, 
bay tliore. Thi.s part of the business, however, did “Shall I go away, aunt?" I asked, trembling, 

not last long; for the young rascal, being expert at “No, sir," said my aunt. “Certainly not!” 

a variety of feints and dodges, of which my aunt had With wliich she pushed nm into a corner near her, 
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aiid fenced me in with a chair, as if it were a prison 
or a bar of justice. This position I continued to 
occupy during^ the whole interview, and from it 1 
now saw Mr. and Miss Murdstonc enter the room. 

Oh I " said my aunt, ** I was not aware at first 
to whom I had the pleasure of objecting. But I 
don't allow anybody to ride over that turf. I make 
no exceptions. I don’t allow anybody to do it,** 

** Your regulation is rather awkward to strangers,*’ 
said Miss Murdstonc. 

“ Is it ! '* said my .aunt. 

Mr. Murdstonc seemed afraid of a renewal of 
hostilities, and interposing began : 

“ Miss Trotwood ! ** 

“ 1 beg your pardon,*' observed rny aunt with a 
keen look. “You are the Mr. Murdslone who 
married the widow of my late nephew, David Copper- 
fi<^ld, of Blunderstone Rookery? — Though why 
Rookrry, / don't know ! " 

“ 1 am," said Mr, Murdstonc. 

“ You'll excuse rny saying, sir," returned my aunt, 
“that I think it would have been a much better 
and happier thing if you had left that poor chilclalone.'* 

“ I so far .agree with what Miss 'IVotwood has 
n'rnarkcd," observed Miss Murdstonc, bridling, 
“ that 1 consider our lamented (dnra to have been, 
in all essential respects, a mere child," 

“ It is a comfort to you and me, ma’am," said my 
aunt, “ who are getting on in life, and are not likely 
to be made unhappy by our personal attractions, 
tha.t nobody can say the same of us." 

“No <loiibtr* returned Miss Murdstonc, though, 

I thought, not with a very ready or gracious assent. 
“And it certainly might have been, as j'ou say, a 
better and liappier thing for my brother if he had 
nevea- ciilcrcd into such a tnarriage. 1 have always 
be('n of that opinion." 

“I have no doubt you have," .'^aid my aunt. 
“Janet," ringing the bell, “my compliments to Mr. 
Dick, .and Ix'g him Ui come down." 

Until he came, my aunt .sat perfectly upright and 
stiff, frowrhng at. the wall. When he came, iny aunt 
performed the ceremony of introduction. 

“Mr. Dick. An old and intimate friend. On 
whose judgment," .said my aunt, wit!) empljasis, as 
an adnionition to Mr. Dick, who was biting his fore- 
finger and looking rather fooli.'^i, “ I rely." 

Mr. Dick took his finger out of liis mouth, on thi.s 
hint, and stood among the group, with a grave .and 
attentive* expression of face. My aunt inclined her 
lu^ad to Mr. Murdslone, w'ho went on : 

“ Miss Trotwood, On the receipt of your letter, I 
considered it an act of greater justice to myself, and 
perhaps of more respect to you " 

“ 'I'hank you,” .said my aunt, still eyeing him 
keenly. “ You needn't mind me." 

“To answer it in person, however inconvenient 
• the journey,” pursued Mr, Murdstonc, “rather than 
by letter. This unhappy boy who has run away 
from bis friends and his occupation " 

“And whose appearance," interposed his sister, 
directing general attention to me in my indefinable 
costume, “ is perfectly scandalous and disgraceful. " 

“Jane Murdslone," said her brother, “have the 
goodness not to interrupt me. This unhappy boy, 
Miss I'rotwood, has been the occasion of much 
domestic trouble and uneasiness ; both during the 
lifetime of my late dear wife, and since. He has 
a .sullen, rebellious spirit ; a violent temper ; and an 
untoward, intractable disposition. Both my sister 
and myself have endeavoured to correct his vices, 
but ineffectually. And I have felt — we both have 
felt, I may say ; my sister being fully in my confi- 
dence — that it is right you should receive this grave 
and dispassionate assurance from our lips.” 


“ It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm 
anything stated by my brother," said Miss Murd- 
stone ; “ but I beg to observe, that, of all the boys 
in the world, 1 believe this is the worst boy." 

“ Strong ! " said my aunt, shortly. 

“ But not at all too strong for the facts/' returned 
Miss Murdstonc. 

“Hal" said my aunt. “ Well, sir?" 

“I have my own opinions," resumed Mr. Murd- 
stone, whose face darkened more and more, the 
more he and my aunt observed each other, which 
they did very narrowly, “ as to the best mode of 
bringing him up ; they are founded, in part, on my 
knowledge of him, and in part on my knowledge of 
my own means and resources. 1 am responsible for 
tlicm to myself, I act upon them, and 1 say no more 
about them. It is enough that 1 place this boy under 
the eye of a friend of my own, in a respectable busi- 
nes.s ; that it does not pk‘a.se him ; that he runs away 
from it ; m.akes himself a common vagabond about 
the country ; .and comes here, in rags, to apixial to 
you, Miss "IVotwood. I wish to set before you, 
honounibly, the exact consecjucnce.s — so far as they 
arc within my knowledge — of your alxVling him in 
this appeal." 

“ But about the respectable Imsincss first," s.aid my 
aunt. “ If he had been your own l>oy, you would 
have put him to it, just the same, I .suppose ?" 

“ If he had been my brother's own boy," returned 
Miss Murdstonc, striking in, “ Ins character, I trust, 
would have b(.‘cn altogether different." 

“ Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, 
he would still have gone into the respectable business, 
would he ? " s.:iid my aunt. 

“I Lxdieve," said Mr, Murdstonc, with an inclina- 
tion of his head, “ that Clara would have disputed 
nothing, which myself and my si.slor Jane Murdslone 
were agretifl was for the best." 

Miss Murdstonc confirmed this with an audible 
murmur. 

“ Humph ! " said my aunt. “ Unfortunate bn by 1" 

Mr. Dick, who ha*d been rattling his money all this 
time, was rattling it so loudly now, that my aunt 
fell it necessary to check him with a look, before 
saying : 

“ 'Fhc poor child's annuity died with her?" 

“ Died with her," replied Mr. Murdslone. 

“ And there was no settlemait of the little property 
— the house and garden — the what's- its- name Rook- 
ery without any rooks in upon her boy ? " 

“ It had been left to her, unconditionally, by her 
first husband," Mr. Murdslone began, when rny aunt 
caught him up with the greatest irascibility and 
impatience. 

“ Good Lord, man, there's no occ.asion to say that. 
Left to her unconditionally ! I think I see David 
Copperfield looking forward to any condition of any 
sort or kind^ though it stared him point-ljlank in the 
face ! Of course it was left to her unconc]ition.alIy. But 
when she married again — when she took that most 
disastrous step of marrying you, in short," .said my 
aunt, “ to lx; plain — did no one pul in a word for the 
boy at that time ? " 

“ My late wife loved her .second husband, madam," 
said Mr. Murdstonc, “ and trusted implicitly in him." 

“ Your late wife, sir, was a most unworldly, most 
unhappy, most unfortunate baby," returned my aunt, 
shaking her head at him. “That's what she was. 
And now, what have you got to say next ? " 

“ MereJ|r this, Miss Trotwood," he returned. "I 
am here to take David back ; to take him back un- 
conditionally. to di.spo.se of him as I think proper, 
and to dt;al with him as I^ think right, I am not 
here to make any promise, or give any i)ledgc to any- 
body. You may possibly have some idea, Miss 
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Trotwood, of abetting him in his running away , and 
in his complaints to you. Your manner, which I 
must say does not seem intended to propitiate, in* 
duces me to think it possible. Now I must caution 
you that if you abet him once, you abet him for good 
and all ; if you step in between him and me, now, 
you must step in, Miss Trotwood, for ever. I cannot 
trifle, or be trifled with. I am here, for the first and 
last time, to take him away. Is he ready to go? If 
he is not — and you tell me he is not ; on any pre- 
tence ; it is indifferent to me what — my doors are 
shut against him henceforth, and yours, I take it for 
granted, are open to him." 

lo this address, rny aunt had listened with the 
closest attention, sitting perfectly upright, with her 
hands folded on one knee, and looking grimly on the 
speaker. When he had finisher!, she turned her eyes 
so as to command Miss Murdstonc, without otlierw'ise 
disturbing her attitude, and said : 

'•Well, ma'am, have you got anything to re- 
mark ? “ 

** Indeed, Miss Trotwood,** said Miss Murdstonc, 
**all that I could say has been so well said by my 
brother, and all that I know to be the fact has been 
so plainly stated by him, that I have nothing to add 
"except my thanks for your politeness. For your very 
great politeness, I am sure," said Miss Alurdstone ; 
with an irony which no more affected my aunt than 
it discomposed the cannon 1 had slept by at Chatham. 

“And what does the boy say?'* said my aunt. 
“Are you ready to go, David ? " 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. 
I said that neither Mr. nor Miss MurdstoncTiad ever 
liked me, or had ever been kind to me. I'hat they 
had made tny mamma, w'ho always loved me dearly, 
unhappy about me, and that I knew it well, and that 
Peggotty knew it. I said that I had been more 
miserable than I thought anybody could Ixilievc who 
only knew how young I was. And 1 begged and 
prayed my aunt — I forget in what terms now, but I 
remember that they affected me very much then — to 
befriend and protect me, for my father’s sake. 

“Mr. Dick," said my aunt; “what shall I do 
with this child ? " 

Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and 
rejoined, “Have him measured for a .suit of clothes 
directly." * 

“Mr. Dick,** said my aunt triumphantly, “give 
me your hand, for your common sense is invaluable." 
Having shaken it with groat cordiality, she pulled me 
towards her and said to Mr. Murdstone : 

“ You can go w'hen you like ; I'll lake my chance 
with the boy. If he’s all you say he is, at least I can 
do as much for him then, as you have done. But I 
don’t believe a word of it." 

“ Miss Trotwood," rejoined Mr. Murdstone, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as he rose, “ if you wt-re a 
gentleman " 

“Bah! Stuff and nonsense!" said my aunt. 
“ Don’t talk to me ! " 

“ How exquisitely polite f " exclaimed Miss Murd- 
stone, rising. “ Overpowering, really ! " 

“ Do you think 1 don't know," said my aunt, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the sister, and continuing to address 
the brother, and to shake her head at him with in- 
finite expression, “what kind of life you mu.st have 
led that poor, unhappy, misdirected^ baby? l>o you 
think 1 don’t know what a w'oeful day it w-as for the 
soft Utile creature when you first came in her way — 
smirking and making great eyes at her. I'll be bound, 
as if you couldn’t say boh ! to a goose ! *' 

“1 never heard anything so elegant!" said Miss 
Murd.stone. 

“ Do you think I can’t understand you as W'cll as 
if I had seen you," pursued my aunt, “ now that I do 


see and hear you— which 1 tell you candidly, is any- 
thing but a pleasure to me ? Oh yes, bless us I who 
so smooth and silky as Mr. Murdstone at first ! The 
poor, benighted innocent had never seen Such a man. 
He was made of sweetness. He worshipped her. 
He doted on her boy — tenderly doted on him ! He 
w"as to be another father to him, and they were all to 
live together in a garden of roses, weren’t they? 
Ugh I Get along with you, do ! ** said my aunt. 

“ I never heard anything like this person in my 
life !" exclaimed Miss Murdstone, 

“And when you had made sure of the poor little 
fool," said my aunt — “ God forgive me that 1 should 
call her so, and she gone where you won’t go in a 
hurry — because you had not done wrong enough to 
her and hers, you must begin to train her, must you? 
begin to break her, like a poor caged bird, and wear 
her deluded life away, in teaching her to sing your 
notes ? " 

“ This is either insanity or intoxication," said Miss 
Murdstone, in a perfect agony at not btn'ng able to 
turn the current of my aunt's address towards her- 
self ; “and my suspicion is that it's intoxication.** 

Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the 
interruption, continued to address herself to Mr. 
Murdstone as if there had been no such thing. 

“Mr. Murdstone,*’ she said, shaking her finger at 
him, “you were a tyrant to the simple baby, and you 
broke her heart. She was a loving baby — i know 
that ; I knt a it yeai s before you evi^r saw her — and 
through the best part of her weakness you gave her 
the wounds she died of. There is the truth for your 
comfort, however you like it. And you and your 
instruments may make the most of it." 

“Allow me to inquire. Miss lYotwood," interposed 
Miss Murdstone, “whom you are pleased to call, in 
a choice of words in which I am not experienced, my 
l)rother*s instruments? " 

Still stone-deaf to the voice, and utterly unmoved 
by it, Miss Betsey pursued her discourst^. 

“It was clear enough, as I have told you, years 
before ever saw her — and why in the niysterij;us 
dispens.n lions of IVovidence, you ever did see her, is 
more than humanity can comprehend — it was clear 
enough that the poor soft little thing would marry 
somebody, at .some time or other ; but 1 did hope it 
w'ouldn’t have been as bad as it has turned out. 
That was the time, Mr. Murdstone, wdien she gave 
birth to her boy here,” said my aunt ; “to the poor 
child you sometimes tormented her through after- 
wards, which is a disagreeable rcmeinbranee, and 
makes the sight of him odious now. Aye, aye 1 you 
needn’t wince!" said my aunt. “I know it's true 
without that," 

He had .stood by the door, all this while, observant 
of her, with a smile upon his face, though his black 
ev<-‘brows were heavily contracted. I remarked now, 
that, though the smile was on his face still, his colour 
had gone in a moment, and he seemed to breathe as 
if he had been running. 

“Good-day, sir," said my aunt, “and good-bye! 
Good-day to you, too, ma’am," said my aunt, turning 
suddenly upon his si.sler. “Let me see you ride a 
donkey over my green again, and as .sure as you have 
a head upon your shoulders, I'll knock your lx)nnet 
off, and tread upon it ! ’’ 

It w'ould require a painter, and no common painter 
too, to depict my aunt's face as she delivered herself 
of this very unexpected sentiment, and Miss Murd- 
stone’s face as she heard it. But the manner of the 
sp^ch, no less than the matter, was so fiery, that 
Miss Murdstone, without a word in answer, discreetly 
put her arm through her brother’s, and walked 
haughtily out of the cottage ; my aunt remaining in 
the window looking after them ; prepared, I have no 
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doubt, in case of the donkey’s reappearance, to carry 
her threat into instant execution. 

No attempt at defiance being made, however, her 
face gradually relaxed, and became so pleasant, that 
I was emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I 
did with great heartiness, and with both my arms 
clasped round her neck. 1 then shook hands with 
Mr. Dick, who shook hands with me a great many 
times, and hailed this happy close of the proceedings 
with repeated bursts of laughter. 

“You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly with 
me, of this child, Mr. Dick," said my aunt, 

“.I shall be delighted," said Mr. Dick. “ to be the 
guardian of David's son." 

“Very good," returned my aunt, that's settled. 
I have been thinking, do you know', Mr. Dick, that 
I might call him Trotwood?" 

“Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotw'ood, cer- 
tainly," said Mr. Dick. ** David’s son’s Trotw'ood." 

“Trotwood Copperfield, you mean," returned my 
aunt. 

“ Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copjierfield," 
said Mr. Dick, a little abashed. 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some 
ready-made clothes, which were purchased for me 
tliat afternoon, were marked “ I’rotw'ood fJop]XT- 
field," in her own handwriting, and in indelible 
marking-ink, before I put them on ; and it was 
settled that all the other clothes w hich were ordered 
to be made for me (a complete outfit was bespoke 
that afternoon) should lx.* marked in the same way. 

'J’hus I began my new life, in a new name, and 
with everything new about me. Now' that the state 
of doubt was over, I felt, for many days, like one in 
a dream. 1 never thought that I had a curious 
couple of guaz'dians, in my aunt and Mr. I.>ick. I 
never thought of anything about myself, distinctly, 
'J'lie two things clearest in niy mind were, that a 
nanoteness had come upon the old Blunderstone life 

which seemed to lie in tlie haze of an immeasurable 
distance ; and that a curtain had for ever fallen on 
my life at Murdstonc and Grinby'.s, No one has ever 
raised that curtain since. I have lifted it for a 
nzonient, even in this narrative, with a reluctant 
li;md, and dropped it gladly. The remembrance of 
that life is fraught with so much pain to me, with .so 
much mental sufibring and want of hope, that I have 
neviT had the courage even to examine how Jong 1 
was doomed to lead it. Whether it lasted for a year, 
or more, or less, I do not know, I cuily know’ that 
it was, and ceased to be ; and that 1 have written, 
and there 1 leave it. 


CHAPTER XV. 

I MAKE ANOTHER BEGINNING. 

Mr. Dick and I soon became the best of friends, 
and very often, when his day’s work was done, went 
out together to fly the great kite. Every day of his 
life he had a long silting at the Memorial, which 
never made the least progress, however hard he 
laboured, for King Charles the First always strayed 
into it, sooner or later, and then it was thrown aside, 
and another one Ixgun. T'hfr patience and hope; w’ilh 
which he bore Jthese perpetual di.sappointments, the 
mild perception he had that there was something 
w'rong about King Charles the F'irst, the feeble 
efforts he made to keep him out, and the certainty 
with which he came in, and tumbled the Memorial 
out of ail shape* made a deep impression on me. 
What Mr. Dick supposed would come of the 


Memorial, if it were completed ; where he thought 
it was to go, or w’hat he thought it was to do ; ho 
knew no more than anybody else, I tx^lieve. Nor 
was it at all necessary that he should trouble himself 
with such questions, for if anything were certain 
under the sun, it was certain that the Memorial never 
would be finished. 

It w'as quite an affecting sight, I used to think, to 
sec him with the kite when it was up a great height 
in the air. What he had told me, in his room, alxiut 
his belief in its disseminating the statements pasted 
on it, which were nothing but old leaves of abortive 
Memorials, might have been a fancy with him some- 
times ; but not when he w’as out, looking up at the 
kite in the sky, and feeling it pull and tug at his hand. 
He never looked so serene as he did then. 1 used to 
fancy, as T sat by him of an evening, tm a green .slope, 
and saw him watch the kite high in the quiet air, 
that it lifted his mind out of its confusion, and bore 
it (such W'as rny boyish thought) into the skies. A.s 
he wound the string in, and it came low’cr and lower 
down out of the beautiful light, until it fluttered to 
the ground, and lay there like a dead thing, he seemed 
to wake gradually out of a dream ; and I remember 
to have seen him take it up, and look about him in a 
lost way, as if they had both come down together, so 
that I pitied him with all my heart. 

While 1 advanced in fiiendship and intimacy w-ith 
Mr. Dick, 1 did not go backward in the favour of his 
staunch friend, my aunt. She took so kindly to me, 
that, in tlie course of a ftiw weeks, she shortened my 
adopted name of Trotwood into Trot ; and even en- 
couraged me to hope, that if I went on as I had 
begun, I might lake equal rank in her aflections with 
my sister Betsey Trotw'ood. 

“ Trot," said my aunt one evening, when the back- 
gammon-board W'as placed as usual for herself and 
Mr. Dick, “ we must not forget your education," 

This was rny only subject of anxiety, and I felt 
quite delighted by her referring to it. 

“ Shouid you like to go to school at Canterbury? " 
said my aunt. 

1 replied that I should like it very much, as it W'us 
so near her. 

“ Got)d," said my aunt. “ Should you like to go 
to-morrow? " 

Being already no stranger to llie general rapidity 
of my aunt's evolutions, I w'as not surprised by the 
suddenness of the proposal, and .said : “Yes." 

“Good," said my auni^ again. “Janet, hire the 
grey pony and chaise to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock, and pack up Master 'I rot wood’s clothes to- 
night." 

I was greatly elated by these orders ; but my heart 
smote me for my selfishness, W'hen 1 witnessed their 
eflioct on Mr. Dick, W'ho was so low-spirited at the 
pro.spect of our sejiaraiion, and played so ill in con- 
sequtmee, that iny aunt, after giving him several 
admonitoryV'ips on the knuckle.s with her clice-b03f, 
shut up the board, and declined to play with him any 
more. But, on hearing from my aunt that I should 
sometimes come over on a Saturday, and that he 
could .sometimes come and see me on a Wt'dne.sday, 
he revived ; and vowed to make another kite for 
those occa.sions, of proportions greatly surpassing the 
present one. In the morning he wms downhearted 
again, and would have sustained himself by giving 
me all the money he had in his possession, gold and 
silver too, if iny aunt had not interpos(?d, and limited 
the gift five "shillings, which, at his earnest petition, 
were afterwards increased to ten. We parted at the 
garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, and ^^r. 
Dick did not go into the house until rny aunt had 
driven me out of sight of it. 

My aunt, w'ho was perfectly indififerent to public 
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opinion, drove the grey pony through Dover in a 
tnasterly manner, sitting high and stiff like a state 
coachnuin, keeping a steady eye upon him wherever 
he went, and making a point of not letting him have 
his own way in any respect. When we came into the 
country road, she permitted him to relax a little, 
however ; and looking at me down in a valley of 
cushion by her side, asked me w'hether I was happy? 

'‘Very happy indeed, thank you, aunt," I said. 

She was much gratified ; and both her hands being 
occupied, patted me on the head with her whip. 

** Is it a large school, aunt ? " I asked. 

“Why, I don't know/ said my aunt. “ We are 
going to Mr. Wickfield’s first." 

“ Does //e keep a school ? " I asked. 

“ No, Trot," said my aunt. “ He keeps an office." 

I asked for no more information about Mr. Wick- 
field, as she offered none, and we conversed on other 
subjects until we came to Canterbury, where, as it 
was market-day, my aunt had a great opportunity of 
insinuating the grey pony among carts, baskets, 
vegetables, and hucksters' goods. The hair-breadth 
turns and twists ,we made, drew down upon us a 
variety of speeches from the people standing about, 
which were not always complimentary ; but my aunt 
drove on with perfect indifference, and I dare say 
would have taken her own way with as much cooincjss 
through an enemy's country. 

At length we stopped before a very old house bulging 
out over the road ; a house with long low lattice- 
windows bulging out still farther, and beams with 
carved heads on the ends bulging out too, so that T 
fancied the whole house was leaning forward, trying 
to see who was passing on the narrow pavemetit 
Ixilow. It was quite .spotless in its cleanliness. The 
old-fashioned brass knocker on the low arched door, 
ornamented with carved garlands of fruit and flowers, 
twinkled like a star ; the two stone steps descending 
to the door were as white as if they had been covered 
with fair linen ; and all the angles and corners, and 
carvings and mouldings, and quaint little panes of 
glass, and quainter little windows, though as old as 
the hills, were as pure tis any snow that ever fell upon 
the bills. * 

When the i.>ony-chaisc slopped at the door, and my 
eyes were intent upon the houst?, I saw a c:ida%'erous 
face appear at a small window on the ground floor 
(in a little round tower that formed out? side of the 
house), and quickly disapj)ear. The low arched dtxu* 
then opened, and the facet came out. It was quite 
as cadaverous as it had looked in the window, though 
in the gmin of it there was that tinge of red which is 
sometimes to be observed in the skins of red-haired 
people. It belonged to a red-haired person — a youth 
of fifteen, as I take it now, but looking much older — 
whose hair was cropjxjd as close as the closest stubble ; 

had hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and 
eyes pf a red-brown, so unsheltered and unshaded, 
that I remember wondering how he werh to sleep. 
He was high-shouldered and bony ; dressed in decent 
black, with a white wisp of a neck-cU)th ; buttoned 
up to the throat ; and had a long, lank, skeleton 
hand, which particularly attracted my attention, as 
he stood at the pony's head, rubbing his chin with 
it, and looking up at us in the chaise." 

“Is Mr. Wickfield at home, Uriah. Hejep? " said 
my aunt. 

“ Mr. Wickfield's at home, ma'am," said Uriah 
Keep, “il you’ll please to walk in there :" pointing 
with his long hand to the room he meant, ^ 

We got out ; and leaving him to hold the pony, 
went into a long low parlour looking towards the 
Street, from the window of which I caught a glimpse, 
as I went in, of Uriah Heep breathing into the pony’s 
nostrils, and immediately covering them with his 


hand, as if he were putting some spell upon him. 
Opposite to the tall old chimney-piece, w^ere two 
portraits : one of a gentleman with grey hair (though 
not by any means an old man) and black eyebrows, 
who was looking over some papers tied together with 
red taix: ; the other, of a lady, with a very placid and 
sweet expression of face, who was looking at me. • 

1 believe I was turning alxjut in search of Uriah’s 
picture, when, a door at the farther end of the room 
opening, a gentleman entered, at sight of whom I 
turned to the first-mentioned portrait again, to make 
quite sure that it had not come out of its frame. But 
it was stationary ; and as the gentleman advanced 
into the light, I saw that he was some years older 
than when he had had his picture painted. 

“ Miss Betsey Trotwood," said the gentleman, 
“ pray walk in. I was engaged for a moment, but 
you’ll excuse my being busy. You know my motive. 

1 have but one in life." 

Miss Betsey thanked him, and we went into his 
room, which was furnished as an oflice, with btxiks, 
pap>ers, tin boxes, and so forth. It looked into a 
garden, and had an iron safe let into the wall ; so 
immediately over the nianlehslielf, that 1 wondered, 
as I sat down, how' the sweeps got round it when 
they swept the cliimney. 

“ Well, Miss Trotwood," said Mr. Wickfield ; for 
I soon found that it was he, and that he was a 
lawyer, and steward of the estates of a rich gentle- 
man of the county; “ whnt wind blows you here? 
Not an ill wind, I hoi)c?" 

“ No," replied my aunt, “ I have not come for any 
law." 

“ Tliat's right, ma'am," said Mr. Wickfield. . “You 
had better come for anything else." 

His hair was quite white now, though his eyebrows 
were still black. He had a very agreeable face, and, 
I thought, was handsome. Tlu're was a certain 
richness in his complexion, which I had been long 
accustomed, under Peggotty’s tuition, to connect 
with port wine ; and I fancied it was in his voice loo, 
and referred his growing corpulency to the same 
cause. He w^as very cleanly dressed, in a blue coat, 
striped waistcoat, and nankeen lroii.ser.s ; .and his fine 
frilled shirt and cambric neckcloth looked upiisually 
soft and white, reminding my strolling fancy (I call 
to mind) of the plumage on the breast of a swan. 

“ This is my nephew ," said my aunt. 

“ W.asn t aw'are you had one. Miss Trotwood," 
said Mr. Wickfield. 

“My grand-nephew, that is to say," oV)served my 
aunt. 

“Wasn't aware you had a grand-nephew, I give 
you my word," said Mr. Wickfield. 

“ I have adopted him,” said my aunt, wdth a w'ave 
of her hand, importing that his knowledge and his 
ignorance were all one to her, “ and I have brought 
him here, to put him to a .school where he may be 
thoroughly w^ell taught, and well treated. Now tell 
me where that school is, and what it is, and all 
about it." 

“ Before I can advise you proixirly," S£iid Mr. 
Wickfield, — “the old question, you know. What’s 
your motive in this ? " 

“ Deuce take the man ! " exclaimed my aunt. 
“Always fishing for motives, when they’re on the 
surface! Why, to m.ake the child happy and useful." 

" It must be a mixed motive, I think," said Mr. 
Wickfield, shaking his head and smiling incredulou.sly. 

“ A mixed fiddlestick ! " returned my aunt. “ You 
claim to have one plain motive in all you do yourself. 
You don’t suppose, I hope, that you are the only 
plain dealer in the world ? " 

“Ay, but I have only one motive in life, Miss 
Trotwood," he rejoined, smiling. “ Other people 
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have dozens, scores^ hundreds. I have only one. 
There’s the difference. However, that’s beside the 
question. I'he I)est school ? Whatever the motive, 
you want the best ?" 

My aunt nodded assent. 

**At the best we have,” said Mr. Wickfield, con- 
sidering, your nephew couldn’t board just now.” 

** But he could board somewhere else, 1 sui)pose?” 
suggested rny aunt. 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little dis- 
cussion, he proposed to take iny aunt to the school, 
that she might see it and judge for herself ; also, to 
take her, with the same object, to two or three houses 
where he thought 1 could be boarded. My aunt 
embracing the proposal, we were all three going out 
together, when he stopped and said : 

Our little friend here might have some motive, 
perhaps, for objecting to the arrangements. I think 
wc bad better leave him behind ? ” 

My aunt seemed disposed to contest the point; 
but to facilitate matters I said I would gladly remain 
behind, if they pleased ; and returned into Mh Wick- 
field's office, wdiere I sat down again, in tlie chair I 
had first occupied, to await their return. 

It so happened that this chair was opposite a 
narrow passage, which ended in the little circular 
room where T had seen Uriah Heep’s pale face look- 
ing out of window. Uriah, having Uiken the pony 
to a neig!dx>uring stable, was at work at a desk in 
this room, which Jiad a brass frame on the lop to 
hang papers upon, andj on which the writing he was 
making a. copy of was Ihi'ii hanging. Tlnaigh his 
face was towards me, I thought, for some time, the 
writing being between us, that ho could not see me ; 
but looking that way more .attentively, it made me 
uncomfortai)lc to oljserve that, every now and then, 
his sleepless cyt^s would come bclow' the writing, like 
tw'o red suns, and stealthily stare at me for 1 dare 
say a whole minute at a time, during whicli his pen 
went, or pretended to go, as cleverly as ever. I 
made several attempts to get out of their w ay - such 
as standing on a chair to look at a map on tlie otlier 
side of the room, and poring over the columns of a 
Kentish new^sixipcr— but they always attracted me 
back .again ; and wheruwer 1 looked towards those 
two red suns, I was sure to find them, either just 
rising or just selling. 

At length, iiiiieh to my relief, my aunt and Mr. 
Wickfield came back, after a pretty long absence. 
They wa*re not so successful as I could have wished ; 
for though the advantages of the school were un- 
deniable, my aunt had not approved of any of the 
l>oarding-houses proposed for me. 

“ It’s very unfortunate,” said my aunt. I don't 
know what to do, Trop” 

“It (foiis happen unforlun.ately,” said Mr, Wick- 
field. “But ril tell you wdiat you can do. Miss 
Trot wood.” 

“ What’s that? ” inquired my aunt. 

“ Leave your nephew here, for the present. He’s 
a quiet fellow. He won’t disturb me at all. It's a 
capital house for study. As quiet as a monastery, 
and almost as roomy. Leave him here.” 

My aunt evidently liked the offer, though she was 
delicate of accepting it. So did I. 

“ Come, Miss 'iVotwood,” .said Mr. Wickfield. 
“ This is the way out of the difficulty. It’s only a 
temporary arrangement, you know. If it don’t act 
well, or don’t quite accord with our mutual con- 
venience, he can easily go to the right-about. There 
will be time to find some better place for him in the 
meanwhile. You had better determine to leave him 
here for the present ! ” 

“ I am very much obliged to you,” said my aunt ; 
and so is he, I see ; but ” 


** Come f I know what you mean,” cried Mr, Wick 
field. “ You shall not be oppressed by the receipt of 
favours, Miss Trotwood. You may pay for him, if 
you like. We won’t be hard about terms, but you 
shall p.ay if you will. ” 

“ On that understanding,” said my aunt, “though 
it doesn’t lessen the real obligation, I shall be very 
glad to leave him,” 

“Then come and see my little housekeeper,” said 
Mr. Wickfield. 

We accordingly went up a wonderful old staircase ; 
with a balustrade so broad that we might have gone 
up that, almost as easily ; and into a shady old 
drawing-room, lighted by some three or four of the 
quaint windows 1 had looked up at from the street : 
which had old oak seats in them, that 'Seemed to 
have come of the same trees as the shining oak floor, 
and the great beams in the ceiling. It wiis a prettily 
furnished rqoni, with a piano and some lively furniture 
in red and green, and some flowers. It seemed to 
be all old nooks and corners ; and in every nook and 
corner there was some queer little table, or cupboard, 
or bookcase, or seat, or something or other, that made 
me think there was not such another good corner in 
the room ; until I looked at the next one, and found 
it equal to it, if not better. On everything there was 
the same air of retirement and cleanliness that marked 
the house outside. 

Mr. Wickfield tapped at a door in a corner of the 
paneled wall, and a girl of about my own age came 
quickly out and kissed him. On lier face,^I. saw im- 
mediately the placid and sweet expression of the lady 
whose picture had looked at me down-stairs. It 
seemed to my imagination as if the portrait liad 
grown womanly, and the original remained a child. 
Although her face was quite bright and happy, there 
was a tranquillity about it, and about her — a quiet, 
good, calm spirit, — that I never have forgotten ; that 
i never shall forget. 

This was his little housekeeper, his daughter Agnes, 
Mr. Wickfield said* When 1 heard how he said it, 
and s<iw how lie held her hand, I guessed what the 
one motive of his life was. 

She had a little basket-trifle hanging at her .side, 
with keys in it ; and she looked as staid and as dis- 
creet a housekeei»er as the old house could have. 
She listened to her father as he told her about me, 
with a pleasant face ; and when he had concluded, 
proposed to my aunt that* we should go up-stairs and 
see my room. We all went together, slie before us. 
A glorious old room it was, with more oak beams, 
and diamond panes ; and the broad balustrade going 
all the way up to it. 

I cannot call*to mind where or when, in my child- 
hood, I had seen a stained glass window in a church. 
Nor do I recollect its subject. But 1 know that wluui 
I saw her turn round, in the grave light of the old 
staircase, »nd wait for us, above, I thought of that 
window ; and I associated somctliing of its tranquil 
brightness with Agnes Wickfield ever afterwards. 

My aunt was as happy as I was, in the arrange- 
ment made for me, and we went down to the 
drawing-room again, well pleased and gratified. As 
she would not hear of slaying to dinner, lest she 
should by any chance fail to arrive at home with the 
grey pony before dark ; and as I apprehend Mr, 
Wickfield knew her too well, to argiie any point with 
her ; some lunch was provided for her there, and 
Agnes went back to her governess, and Mr. Wick- 
field to ^is office- So we were left to take leave cf 
one another without any restraint. 

She told me that everything would be arranged 
for me by Mr. Wickfield, and that I should want for 
nothing, arid gave me the kindest words and the 
best advice. 
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“Trot, ' said my aunt in conclusion, “be a credit 
to yourself, to me, and Mr. Dick, and Heaven be 
with you ! " 

1 was greatly overcome, and could only thank 
her, agxun and again, and send my love "to Mr. 
Dick, 

“Never,” said my aunt, “be mean in anything; 
never be false ; never be cruel. Avoid those three 
vices, IVot, and 1 am always be hopeful of you.” 

I promised, as well as 1 could, that 1 would not 
abuse'ther kindness or forget her admonition. 

“ 'I'he ^Dony's at the door,” said my aunt, “and I 
am off I Stay here.” 

With these words she embraced me hastily, and 
went out of the room’; sliutting the door after her. 
At first I was startled by so abrupt a departure, and 
almost feared I had displeased her ; but when I 
looked into the street, and saw how dejectedly she 
got into the chaise, and drove away without looking 
up, 1 underfetood^her better, and did not do her that 
injustice. 

By five o’clock, which was Mr. Wickfield’s dinner- 
hour, 1 had mustered up my spirits again, and was 
ready for my knife and forlc. I'he cloth was only 
laid for us two ; but Agnes was w^aiting in the draw- 
ing-roorn before dinner, went down with her father, 
and sat opposite to him at table. I doubted whether 
he could have dined without her. 

We did not stay there, after dinner, but came up- 
stairs into the drawing-room again : in one snug 
corner of which, Agnes set glasses for her father, and 
a decanter of port wine. I thought he would have 
missed its usual flavour, if it had been put there for 
him by any other hands. 

There he sat, taking his wine, and taking a good 
deal of it, for two hours ; while Agnes played on the 
piano, worked, and talked to him and me. He was, 
for the most part, gay and cheerful with us ; but 
sometimes his eyes rested on her, and he fell into a 
brooding state, and was silent. Sihe always observed 
this quickly, I thought, and always roused him with 
a question or caress. I'hcn he came out of hi.s 
meditation, and drank more wine. 

Agnes made the tea, and presided over it; and tin; 
time passed away after it, as after dinner, until she 
went to bed ; wlien Jier fatlier took her in Iiis arms 
and ki.ssed her, and, she being gone, ordered candles 
in his office, 'rhen 1 went to bed too. 

But in the course of th*> evening I had ran»bled 
down to the door, and a little way along tlie street, 
that 1 might have another prep at the old houses, 
and the ijrt^y Catliedral ; and might think of my 
coming |hrough that old city on my journey, and of 
my passing the very liouse 1 lived in, w'ithout know- 
ing it. As I came back, 1 saw Uriah Heep .shutting 
up the office ; and, feeling friendly towards every- 
body, went in and spoke to him, and at parting, 
gave him my hand. But oh, what a clrftnmy hand 
his. was ! as ghostly to the touch as to the sight ! 
1 rubbed mine afterwards, to warm it, and to rub his 
off. 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when I 
went to my room, it was still cold and wet upon my 
memory. Leaning out of window, and seeing one of 
the faces on the b(!am-ends looking at me sideways, 
I fancied it was Uriah Heep got up Acre somdiow, 
and shut him out in a hurry. 


CHAPTER XVL 

I AM A NEW^ BOY IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE 

Next morning, after breakfiast, I entered on school 
life again. I went, accompanied by Mr. Wickfield, 
to the scene of my future studies — a grave building in 
a court-yard, with a learned air about it that’ seemed 
very well suited to the stray rooks and jackdaws who 
came down from the Cathedral towers to walk with a 
clerkly bearing on the grass-plot — and w^as introduced 
to my new master. Doctor Strong. 

Doctor Strong looked almost as rusty, to my think- 
ing, as the tall iron rails and gates outside the house; 
and almost as stiff and heavy as the great stone urns 
that flanked them, and were set up, on the top of 
the red-brick wall, at regular distances all round tlie 
court, like sublimated skittles, for Time to play at. 
He was in his library (I mean Doctor Strong was), 
with his clothes not particularly well brushed, and his 
hair not particularly well combed ; his knce-snaxlls 
unbraced ; his long black gaiters unbuttoned ; and 
his shoes yawning like two caverns on the hearth- 
rug. Turning upon me a lustreless eye, that re- 
minded me of a long-forgotlen blind old horse who 
once used to crop the grass, and tumble over the 
graves, in Blunderstone churchyard, he said he was 
glad to S(‘e me : and then he gave me his hand ; which 
1 didn’t know what to do with, as it did nothing for 
it. self. 

But, sitting at w'ork, not far off from Doctor'Strong, 
was a very pretty young lad> — whom he called Annie 
and who was his daughter, 1 supposed — who got me 
out of my difficulty by kneeling down to put Doctor 
Strong’s shoes on, and button his gaiters, which she 
did with great cheerfulness and quickne.s.s. Wlien 
she had fini.shed, and we were going out to the school- 
room, 1 was much .suriirisod to hear Mr. Wickfield, 
in bidding her good-morning, address her as “ Mrs. 
Strong ; ” and 1 was wondering could shr^ be Doctor 
Strong's son's wife, or could she be Mrs. Doctor 
Strong, when Doctor Strong himself unconsciously 
enlightened me. 

“ By-ihe-bye, Wickfield,” he .said, stopping in a 
passage with his hand on my shoulder ; “you have 
not found a:iy suitable provision for luy wife's cousin 
yet ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Wickfield. “No. Not yet.” 

“ 1 could wish it done as soon as it can be done, 
Wickfield,” said Doctor Strong, “ for Jack Maldon is 
needy, and idle ; and of those two bad things, worse 
things sometimes come. W’hat does Doctor Watts 
say,” he added, looking at me, and moving his head 
to the time of his quotation, “‘Satan finds some 
nii.schicf still, for idle hands to do.' ” 

“Egad, doctor,” returned Mr. Wickfield, “if 
Doctor Watts knew mankind, he might have written, 
with as much truth, * Satan finds some mischief still, 
for busy hands to do.’ The busy people achieve their 
full share of mischief in the world, you may rely upon 
it. What have the people l)een about, who have 
been the busiest in getting money, and in getting 
powder, this century or two ? No mischief? " 

“Jack Maldon will never be very busy in getting 
either, I expect,” said Doctor Strong, rubbing his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps not,'* said Mr. Wickfield; “and you 
bring me back to the question, with an apology for 
digressing. No, I have not been able to dispose ot 
Mr. Jack Maldon yet. I liclieve,” he said this with 
some hesitation, “ I penetrate your motive, and it 
taakes lUt iWng more difficult.** 
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*'My mo returned Doctor Strong. *‘is to 
make some provision for a cousin, and an 

old playfellotg^j^l Annie's.” 

‘‘Yes, I krJ^j” said Mr. Wickfield. '*at home or 
abroad." 

“Ay !” replied the Doctor, apparently wondering 
why he emphasised those words so much. “At 
home or abroad.” 

“Your own expression, you know,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. “Or abroad.” 

“Surely.” the Doctor answered. “Surely. One 
or other.” 

“One or other? Have you no choice?” asked 
Mr. Wickfield. 

“ No,” returned the Doctor. 

“ No?” with astonishment. 

“ Not the least.” 

“No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “for meaning 
abroad, and not at home?” 

“ No,” returned the Doctor. 

“ I am bound to believe you, and of course I do 
Mieve you,” said Mr. Wickfield. “ It might have 
simi^lified rny office very much, if I had known it 
Ixifore, But 1 confess 1 entertained another impres- 
sion,” 

Doctor Strong regarded him with a puzzled and 
doubting look, which almost immediately subsided 
into a smile that gave me great encouragement ; for 
it was full of amiability and sweetness, and there was 
a simj^licity in it, and indeed in his whole manner, 
when the studious, pondering frost upon it was got 
through, very attractive and hopeful to a young 
scholar like me. Repeating “no,” and “not the 
least,” and other short assurances to the same pur- 
port, Doctor Strong jogged on before us, at a que^er, 
uneven pace ; and we followed : Mr. Wickfield look- 
ing grave, I oljserved, and shaking his head to hiin- 
seif, without knowing that 1 saw him. 

'I’he school-room was a ijretty large hall, on the 
quietest side of the house, confronted by the stately 
stare of some half-dozen of the great urns, and com- 
manding a peep of an old secluded garden belonging 
to the I3octor, where the peaches were ripening on 
the sunny south wall. There were two great aloes, 
in tubs, on the turf outside the windows ; the broad 
Jiard leaves of which plant (looking as if they were 
made of painted tin) have ever .since, by association, 
l)(ien symbolical to me of silence and retirement. 
About five-and-lwcnty boys were studiously engaged 
at their books when we went in, but they rose to give 
tlie Doctor good-morning, and remained standing 
when they saw Mr. Wickfield and me. 

“ A new boy, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor ; 
“ Trotw'ood Copperfield.” 

One Adams, who was the head-boy, then stepped 
out of his place and welcomed ific. lie IcKiked like 
a young clergyman, in his white cravat, but he was 
very affable and good-humoured ; and he showed me 
my place, and presented me to the masters, in a 
gentlemanly way that would have put me at my ease, 
if anything could. 

It seemed to me so long, however, since 1 had 
been among such boys, or among any companions 
of my owa age, except Mick Walker and Mcaley 
Potatoes, tiiat 1 felt as strange as ever I h.ave done 
in all niy life. I was so conscious of having passed 
thnjugh scenes of which they could have no know- 
ledge. and of having acquired experiences foreign to 
rny age, appearance, and condition as one of them, 

that I half believed it was an imposture to come 
there as an ordinary little schoolboy. I had become, 
in the Murdstone and Grinby time, however short or 

long it may have been, so unused to the sports and 

games of boys, that 1 knew I was awkward and 
inexperienced in the commonest things belonging to 
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them. Whatever I had learnt, had so slipped away 
from me in the sordid cares of rny life from day to 
night, that now. when I was examined about what I 
knew, I knew nothing, and was put into the lowest 
form of the school. But, troubled as I was, by my 
want of boyish skill, and of book-learning too, I was 
made infinitely more uncomfortable by the consider- 
ation, that, in wiiat I did know, I was much farther 
removed from my companions than in wliat I did 
not. My mind ran upon what they would think, if 
they knew of my familiar acquaintance with the 
King’s Bench FVison? Was there anything about 
me which would reveal my proceedings in connection 
with the Micawber family — all those pawnings, and 
sellings, and suppers — in sjjite of myself? Suppose 
some of the boys had seen me coming through 
Canterbury, wayworn and fagged, and should find 
me out ? What would they §ay, who made so light 
of money, if they could know how I had scraped my 
halfpence together, for the purcha.se of my daily 
saveloy and beer, or my slices k)f pudding ? How 
w^ould it affect them, who wfcre so innocent of 
London life and London streets, to discover how 
knowing I was (and was asliamed to be) in some of 
the meanest phases of both? All this ran in my 
head so much, on that first day at Doctor Strong’s, 
that I felt distrustful of my slightest look and gesture; 
shrunk w-ithin myself whensoever I was ’approached 
by one of my new schoolfellows ; and hurried off, the 
minute school was over, afraid of committing myself 
in my response to any friendly notice or advance. 

But there w'as sucli an influence in Mr. Wickfield 's 
old house, that wdien I knocked at it, with my new 
school-books under my arm, I began to feel my 
uneasiness softening away. As I went up to my 
airy old room, the grave shadow of the staircase 
seemed to fall upon my doubts and fears, and to 
make the past more indistinct. I sat there, sturdily 
conning iny books, until dinner-time (we were out of 
school for good at ihreie) ; and went down, hopeful 
of becoming a passable sort of l)oy yet. 

Agnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for her 
father, wlio,was detained by .some one in his office, 
8he met me with her pleasant smile, and asked me 
how 1 liked the school.* 1 told her I should like it 
very much, I hoped ,* but I was a little strange to it 
at first, 

“ Kw have never been to school,” I said ^ 'JJiave 

* * Oh yes ! Kvery tiay . ” 

“ Ah, but yoiiiaei^r^ here, at your own home? 

Papa couldn’t spare me to go anywhere else,” 
she answered, smiling and shaking her head. “ llis 
housekeeper must be in his house, you know.” 

“ He is very fond of you, I am .sure,” I .said. 

She nodded “ Yes,” and went to the door to listen 
for his coming up, that she might meet him on the 
stairs. But, as he was not there, she came back 
again. • 

“ Mamma has been dead ever since I was born,” 
she said, in her quiet way. ' ' I only know her picture, 
down-slairs. 1 saw you looking at it yesterday. Did 
you think whose it was?” 

1 told her yes, because it was so like herself. 

* ' Papa says so, too, ” said Agnes, pleased. ‘ ' Hark / 
That’s papa now ? ” 

Her bright calm face lighted up with pleasure as 
she went to meet him, «and as they came in, hand in 
hand. He grec.ted n\e cordially ; and told n\e. 1 

shoujfl certainly be happy under Doctor Strong, who 

was one of the gentlest of men. 

“ There may be some, perhaps — I don’t know that 

there are — who abuse his kindness,” said Mr. Wick- 
ficld. “ Never be one of those, Irolwood, in any- 
thing. He is the \east wspissssas 
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whether that’s a merit, or whether it’s a blemish, it 
deserves consideration in all dealings with the Doctor, 
great or small" 

He Six>ke, I thought, as if he were weary, or dis- 
&tisfied with something; but I did not pursue the 
question in my mind, for dinner was just then an- 
ttotjnced, and we went down and took the same seats 
as ^fore. 

Wc had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep put in 
his red head and his lank hand at the door, and 
said : 

“ Here's Mr. Maklon begs the favour of a word, 
sir." 

I am but this moment quit of Mr. Maldon," said 
his master. 

“Yes, sir," returned Uriah; “but Mr. Maldon 
has come back, and he begs the favour of a word." 

1 As he held the door open with his hand, Uriah 
■, looked at me. anti looker^ at A^nes. and looked at 
the di^es, aiid l ooked at the plat es, and looked 
( every oBJecy m the r oom, ll hougKt.— yerieem to 

nothing yhe ma^ such aalippeaTahce'an 
^hilc of kee ping hiiT fed eyes dutifully on his master. 

I tS^g^your pardon.'^ TTs “dhly Id say7“6 
tion," observed a voice behind Uriah, as Uriah’s 
head was pushed away, and the speaker’s substituted 
' — * * P^ay exc uMg|te f( 3r this intrusion — that as it see ms 
- I have no cSoic^n th e matter, the sooner t golit7f6ad 
7 the better.' My gejji^n"Amiie did ^yt ^en we talked 
t of it, tfiaT she liked <o have her friends within reach 
T rather than to liuvu lllCili banTsllSTT and 111 e old 

"" “Doctor Strong, was that?" Mr. Wickfiolcl inter- 
posed, gravely. 

“Doctor Strong of course," returned the other; 
“ I call him the old Doctor ; it's all the same, you 
know." 

“ 1 donH know,” returned Mr. Wickfield. 

“Well, Doctor Strong," said the other. “ Doctor 
Strong was of the same mind, I believed. But as it 
appears from the course you take with me that he has 
changed his mind, why there's no more to be said, 
except that the sooner I am off, the better. I'here- 
fore, 1 thought I’d come back and say, that the sooner 
I am oft' the better. When a plunge is to be made 
into the water, it’s of no use lingering on the bank.” 

“ There shall l>e as little lingering as possible, in 
your case, Mr. Maldon, you may depend upon it,” 
said Mr. Wickfield, 

“ Thaxik’ee,” said the other, “ Much obliged. I 
don't walht to look a gift-horse in the mouth, which 
is. not a gracious thing to do ; otherwise, I dare say, 
niy cousin Annie could easily arrange it in her own 
way. I suppose Annie would only have to say to the 
old Doctor ’ 

* * Meaning that Mrs, Strong would only have to 
say to her husband — do I follow you?" said Mr. 
Wickfield.' 

“Quite so," returned the other, “ — ^wouM only 
have to say, that she wanted such and such a thing 
tolbe so and so ; and it would be so and so, as a 
matter of course." 

‘ * And why as a matter of course, Mr. Maldon ? " 
asked Mr, Wickfield, sedately eating his dinner. 

“ Why, because Annie’s a charming young girl, and 
the old Doctor — Doctor Strong, I mean — is not quite 
a charming young boy," said Mr. Jatik Maldon, 
laughing. “ No offence to anybody, Mr. Wickfield. 

I only mean that I suppose some compensation is 
fair and reasonable in that sort of marriage." 

“ Compensation to the lady, sir ? " asked Mr. Wick- 
field gravely. 

" To the lady, sir," Mr. Jack Maldon answered, 
laughing. But appearing to remark that Mr. Wick- 
field went on with his dinner in the same sedate, 


immoveable manner, and tha^^ye/i • 5 no hope of 
making him relax a muscle of . le added : 

“ However, I have said oft ; back to say, 

and, withjanother apology for ^oWiL , -fusion, I may 
take myself off. Of course I observe your 

directions, in considering the matter as one to be 
arranged between you and me solely, and not to be 
referred to, up at the Doctor's." 

“ Have you dined?” asked Mr. Wickfield, with a 
motion of his hand towards the table. 

“ Thank’ec. 1 am going to dine,” said Mr. Maldon, 
“ with my cousin Annie. Good-bye ! ” 

Mr. Wickfield, without rising, looked after him 
thoughtfully as he went out. He was rather a shallow 
sort of young gentleman, I thought, with a handsome 
face, a rapid utterance, and a confident bold air. 
And this was the first 1 ever saw of Mr. Jack Maldon ; 
whom I had not expected to see so soon, when I 
heard the Doctor speak of him that morning. 

When we had dined, we went up-stairs again, where 
everything went on exactly as on the previous day. 
Agnes set the glasses and decanters in the same 
corner, and Mr. Wickfield sat down to drink, and 
drank a good deal. Agnes played the piano to liim, 
sat by him, and worked and talked, and played some 
games at dominoes with me. In good time she made 
tea ; and afterwards, when I brought down my books, 
looked into tliein, and showed me what she knew of 
them (which was no slight matter, though she said it 
W'as), and wiiat was the best way to learn and under- 
stand them. 1 see her, with her modest, orderly, 
placid manner, and 1 hear her beautiful calm voice, 
as I write these words. 'I'he infiiiencc for all good, 
which she came to exercise over me at a later time, 
begins already to descend upon my breast. 1 love 
little Eni'Iy, and I don't love Agnes — no, not at all 
in that way — but I feci that there are goodne.ss, peace., 
and truth, wherever Agnes is ; and that the soft light 
of the coloured window in the church, seen long ago, 
falls on her always, and on me when I arn near her, 
and on everything around. 

The time having come for her withdrawal for the 
night, and she liaving left us, 1 gave Mr. Wickfield 
my hand, preparatory to going away myself. But In* 
cliecked rne and said : “ Should you like to stay with 
us, Trotwood, or to go elsewhere? ", 

“ I'o slay,” I answered, quickly. 

“ You are sure?" 

“If you pi case. If I may ! 

“ Why, it’s but a dull life that wc lead here, boy, 

I am afraid,” he said. 

“Not more dull for me than Agnes, sir. Not dull 
at all ! " 

“Than Agnes," he repeated, walking slowly to the 
great chimney-piece, and leaning against it. “ Than 
Agnes 1 " * 

He had drank wine that evening (or I fancied it), 
until his eyes were bloodshot. Not that I could see - 
them now, for they were cast down, and shaded by 
his hand ; but I had noticed them a little while before. 

“Now I wonder," he muttered, “whether my 
Agnes tires of me. When should I ever tire of her ! 
But that's different, that's quite different." 

He was musing, not speaking to me ; so I remained 
quiet. 

“A dull old house," he said, “ and a monotonous 
life ; but I must have her near me. I must keep her 
near me. If the thought that I may die and leave my 
darling, or that my darling may die and leave me, 
comes like a spectre, to distress my happiest hours, 
and is only to be drowned in " 

He did not supply the vv’ord ; but pacing slowly to 
the place where he had sat, and media nically going 
through the action of pouring wine from the empty 
decanter, set it down and paced back again. 
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** If it is mfee^ble to t>ear when she is here,” he 
said, “ what wottMi it be, and she away? No, no, no. 
1 cannot try thatr” 

He leaned against the chimney-piece, brooding so 
long that I cow4 not decide whether to run the risk 
of disturbing him by going, or to remain quietly 
where I was, until he should come out of his reverie. 
At length he aroused himself, and looked about the 
room until his eyes encountered mine. 

Stay with us, Trotwood, eh ? ” he said in his usual 
manner, and as if he were answering something I had 
just said. ** I am glad of it. You are company to 
us both. It is wholesome to have you here. Wliole- 
some for me, wholesome for Agnes, wholesome 
, perliaps for all of us. ” 

I am sure it is for me, sir,” I said. “I am so 
glad to be here. ” 

“That’s a fine fellow ! ” said Mr. Wickfield. “As 
long as you arc glad to be here, you shall stay here.” 
He shook hands with me upon it, and clapped me on 
the back ; and told me that when I liad anything to 
do at night after Agnes had left us, or when I wished 
to read for my own pleasure, 1 was free to come down 
to his room, if he were there, and if I desinid it for 
company’s sake, and to sit with him. I thanked him 
for his consideration ; and, as he w'Ciit down soon 
afterwards, and I was not tired, went down too, with 
a book in my hand, to avail myself, for half-an-hour, 
of his permission. 

But, seeing a light in tlie little round ofhee, and 
immediately feeling myself attracted towards Uriah 
Heep, who had a sort of fascination for rne, 1 went in 
there instead. I found Uriah reading a great fat 
book, with such demonstrative attention, that his 
lank fore-finger followed up every line as he read, and 
' made clammy tracks along the page (or so I fully 
believed) like a snail. 

“ You arc working late to-night, Uriah,” says I. 

“Yes, Master Copperfield,” says Uriah. 

As j w^as getting on the stool opposite, to talk to 
him more conveniently, I observed that lie had not 
such a thing as a smile about him, and that he could 
only widen his mouth and make two liard creases 
down his checks, one on each side, to stand for 
one. 

“ 1 am not doing oftice-work, Master Copperfield,” 
said Uriah. 

“ What work, then ?” I asked. 

“ I am improving my legal knowledge?. Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. “ 1 am going througli 
Tidd’s I’ractice. Oh, what a writer Mr. Tidd is. 
Master Copperfield I ” 

My stool was such a tower of observation, that as I 
watched him reading on again, after this rapturous 
exclamation, and following up the lines with his 
fore-finger, I observed that his nostrils, which were 
thin and pointed, with sharp dints in them, had a 
singular and most uncomfortable way of expanding 
and contracting themselves ; that they seemed to 
twinkle instead of his eyes, which hardly ever 
twinkled at all. 

“ I suppose you are quite a great lawyer?” I said, 
after looking at him for some time. 

“Me, Master Copperfield?” said Uriah. “Oh, 
no ! I'm a very umblc person.” 

it was no fancy of mine about his hands. I 
observed ; for he frequently ground the palms against 
each other as if to squeeze them dry and warm, 
besides often wiping them, in a stealthy way, on his 
pocket-ban clkerc h ief. 

“ I am well aware that I am the umblest person 
going/’ said Uriah Heep, modestly ; “let the other 
be where he may. My mother is likewise a very 
umble person. We live in a niimble abode, Master 
Copperfield, but have much to be thankful for. My 


father’s former calling was umble, He was a 
sexton.” 

“ What is he now? ” I asked. 

“ He is a partaker of glory at present, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep. '*But we have 
much to be thankful for. How much have I to be 
thankful for in living with Mr. Wickfield ? ” 

I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wickfield 
long? 

* ‘ 1 have lieen with him going on four years, 
Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, shutting up his 
book, after carefully marking the place where he had 
left off. Since a year after my father's death. 
How much have I to be thankful for in that ! liow 
much have 1 to be thankful for. in Mr. Wickficld’s 
kind intention to give me my articles, which would 
otherwise not lay within the umble means of mother 
and self 1 ” 

“ I’hcn, when your articled time is over, you'll be 
a regular lawyer, I suppose ?” .said I. 

“ With the blessing of Providence, Master Copper- 
field,” returned Uriah. 

“ Perhaps you’ll be a partner in Mr. WickfiekVs 
busme.ss, one of these days,” I said, to make myself 
agreeable; “and it will be Wickfield and He<?p, or 
Heep late Wickfield.” 

“Oh no. Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, 
shaking his head, “1 am much too umble for 
that I” 

He certainly did look uncommonly like the carved 
face on the beam outside my window, as he sat, in his 
humility, eyeing me sideways, with his mouth 
widened, and the creases in his cheeks. 

“Mr. Wickfield is a most excellent man, Master 
Copperfield,” said Urialu “ If you have known him 
long, you know it, I am sure, much better than 1 can 
inform you.” 

1 replied that I was certain he was ; but that I 
had not known him long myself, though he was a 
friend of my aunt's. 

“Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield,” .said Uriah. 
“ Your aunt is a sweet lady. Master Co])perfield I ” 

He had a way of writhing when he wanted to 
express enthusiasm, wltich was very ugly ; and which 
diverted my attention from the compliment he had 
paid my relation, to the snaky twistings of liis throat 
and botly. 

“ A sweet lady, Master Copperfield ! ” said Uriah 
Heep. “She has a great admiration for Miss Agnes, 
Master Copperfield, J *()elieve ? ” 

I said, “Yes,” boldly; not that I know anything 
about it. Heaven forgive me I 

“ I hope you have, too, Master Copperfield,” said 
Uriah. “ But I am sure you must have,” 

“ Everybody must have,” I returned. 

“Oh, thank you. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah 
Heep, “ for that remark ! It is so true ! Umble as 
I am, Lknow it is so true ! Oh, thank you, Mixster 
Copperfield ? ” 

He writhed himself quite off his stool in the excite- 
ment of his feelings, and, being off, began to make 
arrangements for going home. 

“ Mother will be expecting mo,” he said, referring 
to a pale, inexpressive-fiiced watch in his pocket, 
“and getting uneasy; for though we are very 
umble, Master Copperfield, we are much attached to 
one another. If you would conic and sec us, any 
afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our lowly dwell- 
ing, mother would be as proud of your company as I 
shouW be.” 

I said I should be glad to come. 

“Thank you, Master Copperfield,” returned 
Uriah, putting jus book away upon the shelf. — 
“ I suppose you stop here, some time, Master 
Copperfield ? ” 
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I said I was going to be brought up there, I be- that they were roots ol words, with a view to a new 
lieved, as long as 1 remained at school. Dictionary which he had in contemplation. Adams 

“ Oh, indeed 1 ’* exclaimed Uriah. “ I should qur head-boy, who had a turn for mathematics, had 
think would come into the business at last, Master made a calculation, I was informed, of the time this 
Copperfield I " Dictionary would take in completing, on the Doctor's 

I protested that I had no views of that sort, and that plan, and at the Doctors rate of going. He con- 
no such scheme was entertained in my behalf by any- sidered that it wight be done in one thousand six 
body ; hut Uriah insisted on blandly replying to all hundred and forty-nine years, counting from the 
rny assurances, *'Oh, yes, Master Copperhcld, 1 should Doctor's last, or sixty-second, birthday. 
think you would, indeed !" and, ^*Oh, indeed, Master But the Doctor himself was the idol of the whole 
Copperfield, I should think you would, certainly I ’* school : and it must have been a badly-composed 
over and over again. Being, at last, ready to leave the school if he had been anything else, for he was the 
office for the night, he asked me if it would suit my kindest of men ; with a simple faith in him that 
convenience to have the light put out ; and on my might have touched the stone hearts of the very urns 
answering “Yes,” instantly extinguislied it. After upon the wall. As he walked up and down that 
shaking hands with me — his hand felt like a fish, in the part of the court-yard which was at the side of the 
dark — he opened the door into the street a very little, house, with the stray rooks and jackdaws looking 
and crept out, and shut it, leaving me to grope my way after him with their heads cocked slyly, as if they 
back into the house : wliich cost me some trouble knew how much more knowing they were in worldly 
and a fall over his stool. I'his was the proximate aft'airs than he, if any sort of vagabond could only 
cause, 1 suppose, of my dreaming about him, for get near enough to his creaking shoes to attract his 
what appeared to me to be half the night ; and attention to one sentence of a tale of distress, that 
dreaming, among other things, that he had launched vagabond was made for the next two days. It was 
Mr. Peggotty's house on a piratical expedition, with so notorious in the house, that tlie masters and hoad- 
a black flag at the mast-head, bearing the inscription boys took pains to cut these marauders off at angles, 
“Tidd’s Practice,” under which diabolical ensign he and to get out of windows, and turn them out of the 
was carrying me and little Eni’ly to the Spanish Main, court-yard, before they could make the Doctor aware 
to be drownetiw of their presence ; wliich was sometimes happily 

I got a little the better of my uneasiness when I effected within a few yards of him, without his know- 
went to school next day, and a good deal the better ing anything of the matter, as he jogged to and fro. 
next day, and so shook it olT by degrees, that in less Outside his own domain, and unprotected, he was a 
than a fortnight I was quite at home, and happy, very sheep for the shearers. He would have taken 
among my new companions. I was awkward enough his gaiters off liis legs, to give away. In fact, there 
in their games, and backward enough in their was a story current among us (I have no idea, and 
studies ; but custom would improve me in the first never had, on what authority, but I have believed it 
respect, 1 hoped, and hard work in the second. Ac- for so many years that I feel quite certain it is true), 
cordingly, I w'ont to work very hard, both in play that on a frosty day, one winter-time, he actually did 
and in earnest, and gained great commendation, bestow his gaiters on a beggar -w^oman, who oc- 
And, in a very little while, the Murdstone and casioned some scandal in the neighbourhood V>y 
Grinby life became so strange to me that 1 hardly exhibiting a fine infant from door to door, wrapped 
believed in it, while my present life grew so ftimiliar, in those garments, which were universally recognised, 
that I seemed to have been leading it a long time. being as well known in the vicinity as the Cathedral. 

Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school ; as differ- 'I'he legend added that the only person who did not 
ent from Mr. Creakle’s as good i.s from evil. It identify them was the Doctor himself, who, when 
was very gravely and decorously ordered, and on a they were shortly afterwards displayed at the door of 
sound system ; with an appeal, in everything, to the a little second-hand shop of no very good repute, 
honour and good faith of the boys, and an avowed where such things were taken in exchange for gin, 
intention to rely on their possession of those qualities was more than once observed to handle them ap- 
unless they proved themselves unworthy of it, which provingly, as if admiring some curious novelty in the 
worked wonders. We all felt that we had a part in pattern, and considering them an improvement on his 
the management of the place, and in sustaining its own. 

character and dignity. Hence, we soon became It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with his 
warmly attached to it — I am sure I did for one, and pretty young wife. He had a fatherly, benignant 
I never knew, in all my time, of any other boy being way of showing his fondness for her, which seemed 
otherwise — and learnt with a good will, desiring to do in itself to express a good man. 1 often saw them 
it credit. Wc had noble games out of hours, and walking in the garden where the peaches were, and 
plenty of liberty ; but even then, as I remember, we I sometimes had a nearer observation of them in the 
were well spoken of in the town, and rarely <iid any study or the parlour. She appeared to me to take 
disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the re- great care of the Doctor, and to like him very much, 
putation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s though I never thought her vitally interested in the 
boys. Dictionary : some cumbrous fragments of which work 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctor's the Doctor always carried in his pockets, and in the 
house, and through them I learned, at .second hand, lining of his hat, and generally seemed to be ex- 
some particulars of the Doctor's history. As, how pounding to her as they walked about, 
he had not yet been married twelve months to the I saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both because 
beiiutiful young lady I had seen in tHfb study, whom she had taken a liking for me on the morning of my 
had married for love ; for she had not a sixpence, introduction to the Doctor, and was always after- 
and had a world of poor relations (so our fellows said) wards kind to me, and interested in me ; and be- 
rendy to SASTirm the Doctor out of house and home, cause she was very fond of Agnes, and was often 
Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating manner was i.ttri- backwards and forwards at our house. There was a 
butable to his being always engaged in looking out curious constraint between her and Mr. Wickfield, 
for Greek roots ; which, in my innocence and ignor- I thought (of whom she seemed to be afraid), that 
ahee, I supposed to be a botanical furor on the never wore off. When she came there of an evening. 
Doctor’s part, especially as he always looked at the she always shrunk from accepting his escort home, 
•ground when he walked about, until I understood and ran away with me instead. And sometimes, as 
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we were running gaily across the Cathedral yard You have found in him an influential and kind friend, 
together, expecting to meet nobody, we would meet who will be kinder yet, I venture to predict, if you 
Mr. Jack Maldon, who was always surprised to see deserve it I have no false pride. I never hesitate 
us. to admit, frankly, that there are some members of 

Mrs. Strong's mamma was a lady I took great our family who want a friend. You were one yoiir- 
dclight in. Her name was Mrs. Markleham ; but self, before your cousin s influence raised up one for 
our boys used to call her the Old Soldier, on account you.’' 

of her generalship, and the skill with which she The Doctor, in the goodness of his heart, waved 
marshalled great forces of relations against the his hand as if to make light of it, and save Mr. 
Doctor. She was a little, sharp-eyed woman, who Jack Maldon from any further reminder. But Mrs. 
used to wear, when she was dressed, one unchange- Markleham changed her cliair for one next the 
able cap, ornamented W'ith some artificial flowers, Doctor's, and putting her fan on his coatsleeve, said : 
and two artificial butterflies supposed to be hovering ** No, really, rny dear Doctc»r, you must excuse me 
above the flowers. There was a superstition among if I appear to dwell on this rather, because 1 feel so 
us that this cap had come from France, and could very strongly. 1 call it quite my monomania, it is 
only originate in the workmanship of that ingenious such a suliject of mine. You are a blessing to us. 
nation : but all I certainly know about it is, that it You really arc a Boon, you know." 
always made its appearance of an evening, whereso- Nonsense, nonsense," said the Doctor, 
ever Mrs. Markleham made //rv- api>earanco ; that it “No, no. I beg your pardon," retorted the Old 


was carried about to friendly nuH^tings in a Hiinloo 
basket ; that the butterflies had the gift of trembling 
constantly ; and that they improved the shining hours 
at Dr. Strong's expense, like busy bees. 

I observed tlie Old Soldier — not to adopt the na’n^e 
disrespectfully - to pretty good advantage!, on a night 
which is made memorable to me by something else I 
shall relate. It was the night of a little party at tlie 
Doctor’s, which was given on tlie occasion of Mr. 
Jack Maldon's departure for India, whither he was 
going as a cadet, or something of that kind : Mr. 
Wickfield having at length arranged the business. It 
haj)l’)en(.'d to be the Doctor's birthday, loo. We had 
had a lioliday, had maiie presents to him in the 
morning, had made a siieoch to him through the 
hcad'boy, and had cheered him until we were hoarse, 
and, until h(! had shed tears. And now, in the even- 
ing, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, and I, went to have tea 
with liim in his private capacity. 

Mr. Jack Maldon w'as there, before us. Mrs. 
Strong, dressed in wdiito, with cherry-coloured 
ribbons, was playing the piano, wdien we w'cnt in ; 
and he was leaning over her to turn the leaves. The 
clear red and white of her complexion w'as not so 
blooming and flower-like as usual, 1 thought, when 
she turned round ; but she looked very pretty, 
wonderfully pretty. 

“ I have forgotten, Doctor," said Mrs. Strong's 
mamma, when we w^ere seated, “ to pay you the com- 
pliments of the day : though they are, as you may 
suppose, very far from being mere compliments in 
iny case. Allow me to wish you many happy 
returns." 

“ I thank you, ma’am," replied the Doctor. 

Many, many, many, happy returns," said the 
Old Soldier. “ Not only for your own sake, but for 
Annie's and John Maldon’s, and many other people’s. 
It seems but yesterday to me, John, when you were 
a little creature, a head shorter than Master Copper- 
field, making baby love to Annie behind the goose- 
berry bushes in the V)ack-garden. " 

“ My dear mamma," said Mrs. Strong, " never 
mind that now." 

“Annie, don’t be absurd," returned her mother. 

If you are to blush to hear of such things, now you 
are an old married woman, wiien are you not to 
blush to liear of them ? " 

“Old?" exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. “Annie? 
Come ? " ^ 

“Yes, John," returned the Soldier. “Virtually, 
an old married woman. Although not old by years 
— for when did you ever hear me say, or who has 
ever heard me say, that a girl of twenty was old by 
years — your cousin is the wife of the Doctor, and, 
as such, what I have described her. It is well for 
you, John, that your cousin the wife of the Doctor. 


Soldier. “ With nobody present, but our dear and 
confidential friend Mr. VVickfield, 1 cannot consent to 
be put down. 1 shall begin to assert the privileges of 
a mother-in-law, if you go on like that, and scold you. 
I am perfectly honest and outspoken. What 1 am 
saying, is what 1 said when you first overpowered me 
with surprise — you remember how surprised I was? — 
by ])roposing for Annie., Not that there was any- 
thing so very much out of the! way. in the mere fitct 
of the proposal — it would be ridictilous to say that I 
— but because, you havingknown her poor father and 
having known her from a baby six months old. I 
hadn't thought of you in such a light at all, or indeed 
as a marrying man in any way, — simply that, you 
know." 

“Aye, aye," returned the Doctor, good-hu- 
mouredly. “ Never mind." 

“ But I iff mind," said the Old Soldier, laying her 
fan upon his lips. “ 1 mind very much. 1 recall 
these things that 1 may be contradicted if I am wrong. 
Well ! 'Fhen 1 spoke to Annie, and I told her what 
hud hap])encd. 1 said, ‘ My dear, here’s Doctor 
Strong has positively been and made you the subject 
of a handsome declaration and an offer.’ Did 1 
press it in the least? No. I said, ‘Now, Annie, 
tell me the truth this moment ; is your heart free?’ 

' Mamma,’ she said crying, ' I am extremely young ' — 
which was perfectly true — * and I hardly know if 
I have a heart at all.’ ‘ Then, my dear,’ 1 said, ' you 
may rely upon it, it’s free. At all events, my love,’ 
said I, ‘ Doctor Strong is in an agitated state of 
mind, and niu.st be answered. He cannot be kept in 
his prc.sent "state of suspense. ’ * Mamma, ' said Annie, 

still crying, ‘ would he be unhappy without me ? If 
he would, I honour and respect him so much, that 
I think I will have him.' So it was settled. And 
then, and not till then. I said to Annie, ‘Annie, 
Doctor Strong will not only be your husband, but he 
will repr^!sent your late father : he will represent the 
head of our family, he will represent the wisdom and 
station, and I may say the means, of our family ; 
and will be, in short, a Boon to it.' 1 used the word 
at the time, and I have used it again, to-day. If I 
have any merit it is consistency." 

The daughter had sat quite silent and still during 
this speech, with her eyes fixed on the ground ; her 
cousin standing near her, and looking on the ground 
too. She now said very softly, in a trembling voice ; 

“ Mamma, I hope you have finished?" 

“ No, my dear Annie," returned the Sk^ldier, “ I 
have Hot quite finished. Since you ask me, my love, 
I reply that I have not I complain that you really 
are a little unnatural towards your own family ; and, 
as it is of no use complaining to you, I mean to 
complain to your husband. Now, my' dear Doctoft 
do look at that silly wife of yours." 
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As the Doctor turned his kind face, with its smile 
of simplicity and gentleness, towards her, she drooped 
her head more, I noticed that Mr. Wickfield looked 
at her steadily. 

When 1 happened to say to that naughty thing, 
the other day," pursued her mother, shaking her 
head and her fan at her, playfully, “ that there was 
a faniily circumstance she might mention to you — 
indeed, I think, was bound to mention — she said, 
that to mention it was to ask a favour ; and that, as 
you were too generous, and as for her to ask was 
always to have, she wouldn’t." 

“ Annie, my dear," said the Doctor. ** That was 
wrong. It robbed me of a pleasure." 

** Almost the very words I said to her I " exclaimed 
her mother, “ Now really, another time, when I 
know what she would tell you but for this reason, and 
won’t, I have a great mind, my dear Doctor, to tell 
you ntyself." 

“ i shall be glad if you will," returned the Doctor. 

“Shall I?" 

“ Certainly." 

"Well, then, I will 1 " said the Old Soldier. 
" That’s a bargain." And having, 1 suppose, carried 
her point, she tapped the Doctor’s hand several 
times with her fan (which she kissed first), and 
returned triumphantly to her former station. 

Some more company coining in, among whom 
were the two masters and Adams, the talk became 
general ; and it naturally turned on Mr. Jack Maldon, 
and his voyage, and the country he was going to, 
and his various plans and prospects. He was to 
leave that night, after supper, in a postchaise, for 
Gravesend ; where the ship, in which he was to make 
the voyage, lay ; and was to be gone — unless he 
came home on leave, or for his health — I don’t know 
how many years. I recollect it was settled by 
general consent that India was quite a misrepresented 
country, and had nothing objectionable in it, but a 
tiger or two, and a little heat in the warm part of the 
day. For my own part, I looked on Mr. Jack 
Maldon as a modern Sindbad, and pictured him the 
bosom friend of all the Rajahs in the East, silting 
under canopies, smoking curly golden pipes — a mile 
long, if they could be straightened out. 

Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer : as I knew, 
who ofttm heard her singing by herself. But, 
whether she was afraid of singing before people, or 
was out of voice that evening, it was certain that she 
couldn’t sing at all. She tried a duet, once, with her 
cousin Maldon, but could not so much as b<jgin; 
and afterwards, wlicn she tried to sing by herself, 
although she btigan sweetly, her voice died away on 
a sudden, and left her quite distressed, with her head 
hanging down over the keys. The good Doctor said 
she was nervous, and, to relieve her, proposed a round 
game at cards ; of which he knew as much as of the 
art of playing the trombone. But I remarked that 
the Old Soldier took him into custody directly, for 
her partner ; and in.structed him, as the first prelimi- 
nary of initiation, to give her all the silver he had in 
his pocket. 

We had a merry game, not made the less merry 
by the Doctor’s mistakes, of which he committed an 
innumerable quantity, in spite of the watchfulness of 
the butterflies, and to their great aggravation, Mr.s. 
Strong had declined to play, on the ground of not 
feeling very well ; and her cousin Maldon had 
excused himself because he had some packing to do. 
When he had done it, however, he returned,- and 
they sat together, talking, on the sofa. From time 
to time she came and looked over the Doctor’s hand, 
and told, him what to play. She wits very pale, as 
she bent over him, and I thought her finger trembled 
as she pointed out the cards ; but the Doctor was 


quite happy in her attention, and took no notice of 
this, if it were so. . 

At supper, we were hardly so gay. Every pne 
appeared to feel that a parting of that sort was an 
awkward thing, and that the nearer it approached, 
the more awkward it was. Mr. Jack Maldon tried to 
be very talkative, but was not at his ease, and made 
matters worse. And they were not improved, as it 
appeared to me, by the Old Soldier : who continually 
recalled passages of Mr. Jack Maiden's youth. 

The Doctor, however, who felt, I am sure, that he 
was making everybody happy, was well pleased, and 
had no suspicion but that we were all at the utmost 
height of enjoyment. 

“ Annie, my dear," said he, looking at his watch, 
and filling his glass, "it is past your cousin Jack’s 
time, and we must not detain him, since time and 
tide — both concerned in this case — wait for no man. 
Mr, Jack Maldon, you have a long voyage, and a 
strange country, before you; but many men have had 
t^th, and many men will have both, to the end of 
time. winds you are going to tempt, have 

wafted thousands upon thousamls to fortune, and 
brought thousands upon thousands hapj>ily back." 

" it’s an affecting thing," said Mrs. Marklcham, 
"however it’s viewed, it's affecting, to see a fine 
young man one has known from an infant, going 
away to the other end of the world, leaving all he 
knows behind, and not knowing what’s before him. 
A young man really well d(\serves constant support 
and patronage,’’ looking at the Doctor, "who makes 
such sacrifices." 

"Time will go fast with you, Mr. Jack Maldon," 
pursued the Doctor, " and fast with all of us. yoirie 
of us can hardly expect, perhaps, in the natural 
course of things, to greet you on your return. The 
next best thing is to hope to do it, and that’s my case. 

I shall not weary you with good advice. You have 
long had a good model before you, in your cousin 
Annie. Imitate her virtues as nearly as you can." 

Mrs. Marklcham fanned herself, and shook her 
head. 

" Farewell, Mr. Jack," said the Doctor, standing 
up ; on which we all stood up, ' ‘ A prosiierous 
voyage out, a thriving career abroad, and a hapj^y 
return home 1 " 

We all drank the toast, and all shook hands with 
Mr. Jack Maldon ; after which he hastily took leave 
of the ladies who were llicre, and hurried to door, 
where he was received, as lie got into the chaise, with 
a tremendous broadside of cheers discharged by our 
boys, who had assembled on the lawn for the 
purpose. Running in among them to swell the 
ranks, I was very near the chaise when it rolled 
away ; and I had a lively impression made upon me, 
in the midst of the noise and dust, of having seen 
Mr. Jack Maldon rattle past with an agitated face, 
and something cherry-coloured in his hand. 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and another 
for the Doctor's wife, the boys dispersed, and I went 
back into the house, where I found the guests all 
standing in a group about the Doctor, discussing how 
Mr. Jack Maldon had gone away, and how he had 
borne it, and how he had felt it, and all the rest of it. 
In the midst of these remarks, Mrs. Marklcham 
cried : " Wherc’.s Annie?" 

No Annie was there ; and when they called to her. 
no Annie replied. But all pressing out of the room, 
in a crowd, to see what was the matter, we found her 
lying on the hall floor. There was great alarm at 
first, until it was found that she was in a swoon, and 
tliat the swoon was yielding to the usual means of 
recovery ; when the Doctor, who had lifted her head 
upon his knee, put her curls aside with his hand, and 
said, looking around ; 
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** Poor Annie I She's so faithful and tender- 
hearted ! It’s the parting from her old playfellow 
•and friend, her favourite cousin, that has done this. 
Ah ! It's a pity I I am very sorry ! ” 

When she opened her eyes, and saw where she 
was, and that we were all standing about her, she 
arose with assistance : turning her head, as she did 
so, to lay it on the Doctor’s shoulder — or to hide it, I 
don’t know which. We went into the drawing-room, 
to leave lier with the Doctor and her mother ; but 
she said, it seemed, that she was better than she had 
been since morning, and that she would rather be 
brought among us ; so they brought her in, looking 
very white and weak, I thought, and sat her on u 
sofix. 

“ Annie, my dear,” said her mother, doing some- 
thing to her dress. ‘ * See here ! You have lost a 
bow. Will anybody be so good as find a ribbon ; a 
cherry-coloured ribbon ? " 

It was the one she had worn at her bosom. We 
all looked for it ; 1 myself looked every where, I am 
certain ; but nobody could find it. 

“Do you recollect w^here you had it last, Annie ? ” 
said her mother. 

I wondered how I could have thought she looked 
white, or anything but burning red, when she 
answered that .she had had it safe, a little while ago, 
she thought, but it was not worth looking for. 

Nevertheless, it was looked for again, and still nojt 
found. She entreated that there might b(^ no rnont 
searching ; but it was still sought for in a de.sultoiy 
way, until she was quite well, and the company took 
their departure. 

We walked very slowly home, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, 
and I ; AgiU'S and 1 admiring the moonlight, and 
Mr. Wickfield scarcely raising his eyes from the 
ground. When we, at last, readied our own door, 
Agnes discovered that she had left her little reticule 
beliind. JJ)elighted to be of any service to her, I ran 
back to fc*tt:h it. 

I went into the supper-room where it had been left, 
wliich was deserti?d and dark. But a door of com- 
munication between that and the Doctor’s stiuly, 
where there was a light, being open, I passed on 
there, to say what I wanted, and to gel a candle. 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy-chair by the 
fireside, and his young wife was on a stool at his feet. 
The Doctor, with a complacent smile, was reading 
aloud some manuscript explanation or statement of 
a theory out of that interminable Dictionary, and .she 
was looking up at him. But, with such a fixee as I 
never saw. It W'as so beautiful in its form, it was so 
a.shy j:)ale, it was so fixed in its abstraction, it was so 
full of a wild, sleep-walking, dreamy horror of I don’t 
know what. 'J'he eyes were wide open, and her 
brown hair fell in two rich clusters on her shoulders, 
and on her white dress, disordered by the want of the 
lost ribbon. Distinctly as I recollect her look, I can- 
not say of what it was expressive. I cannot even say 
of what it is expressive to me now, rising again 
before my older judgment. Penitence, humiliation, 
shame, pride, love, and trustfulness, I see them all ; 
and in them all, I see that horror of I don’t know 
what. 

My entrance, and my saying what I wanted, 
roused her. It disturbed the Doctor too, for when I 
went back to replace the candle I had taken from the 
tabic, he was patting her head, in his fatherly way. 
and saying he was a merciless drone to let her tempt 
him into reading on ; and he would have her go 
to bed. 

But she asked him, in a rapid, urgent manner, to 
let her stay. To let her feel assured (I heard her 
murmur some broken words to this effect) that she 
was in bis confidence that night. And, as she turned 


again towards him, after glancing at me as I left the 
room and went out at the door, I saw her cross her 
hands upon his knee, and look up at him with the 
same face, something quieted, as he resumed his 
reading. 

It made a great impression on me, and I re- 
memlxjred it a long time afterwards, as I sliUll have 
occasion to narrate when the time comes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SOMEBODY TURNS UP. 

It has not occurred to me to mention Peggotty since 
I ran away ; but, of course, I wrote her a letter 
almost as soon as I was housed at Dovtir, and 
another and a longer letter, containing all particulars 
fully related, when my aunt took me formally under 
her protection. On my being settled at Doctor 
Strong's I wrote to her again, detailing iny happy 
condition and j)rospecls. 1 never could have derived 
anything like the pleasure from spending tlic money 
Mr. Dick had given me, that I felt in sending a gold 
half-guinea to Peggotty, per post, inclosed in tin's 
last letter, to discharge the .sum I had borrowed of 
her : in which epistle, not before, I mentioned about 
the young man with tlie donkey-cart. 

To the.se communications Peggotty replied as 
promptly, if not a.s concisely, as a merchant's clerk. 
Her utmost powers of expression (which were cer- 
tainly not great in ink) were exhausted in the attempt 
to write what she fell on the subject of my journey. 
Four sides of incoherent and interject ional beginnings 
of sentences, that had no end. except blots, were 
inadequate to afford her any relief. But the blots 
were more expressive to me than the best com- 
position; for they .showed me that Peggotty had been 
crying all over fhe paper, and what could I have 
desired more? 

I made out, without much difficulty, that she could 
not take quite kindly to my aunt yet. The notice 
was too short after so Jong a prepo.s.session the other 
way. We never knew a person, she wrote ; but to 
think that Miss Betse^y .should seem to be so diflerent 
from what she had been thought to be, was a Moral ! 
That was her word. was evidently still afraid of 

Miss Betsey, for she sent heT grateful duty to her but 
timidly ; and she was evidently afraid of me, too, and 
entertained the probability of my running away again 
soon ; if I might judge from the repeated hints she 
threw out, that the coach-fare to Yarmouth was 
always to l>c had of her for the asking. 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which affected 
me very tjiuch, namely, that there had been a sale of 
the furniture at our old home, and that Mr. and Miss 
Murdstonc were gone away, and the house was shut 
up, to be let or sold. God knows I had no part in it 
while they remained there, but it pained me to think 
of the dear old place as altogether abandoned ; of the 
weeds fallen 

leaves lying thick and wet upon the paths. I 
imagined how the winds of winter would howl round 
it, how the cold rain would beat upon the window- 
glass, how the moon would make ghosts on the walls 
of the empty rooms, watcliing their solitude all night. 

I thought afresh of the grave In the churchyard, 
underneath the tree : and it seemed as if the house 
were dead too, now, and all connected wit!i my 
father and mpther were faded away. 

There was no other nows in Beggotty’.« letters. 
Mr. Barkis was an excellent husband, she said, 
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though still a little near ; but we all had our faults, 
and she had plenty (though I am sure I don’t know 
what they were) ; and he sent his duty, and my little 
bedroom was always ready for me. Mr. Peggotty 
was well, and Ham was well, and Mrs. Gummidge 
was but poorly, and little Em’ly wouldn’t send her 
love, but said that Peggotty might send it, if she 
liked. 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to my 
aunt, only reserving to myself the mention of little 
Em’ly, to whom I instinctively felt that she would tiot 
very tenderly incline. While I was yet new at Doctor 
Strong’s, she made several excursions over to Canter- 
bury to see me, and always at unseasonable hours : 
with the view, I suppose, of taking me by surprise. 
But, finding me well employed, and bearing a good 
character, and hearing on all hands that 1 rose fast 
in the school, she soon discontinued these visits. 1 
saw her on a Saturday,, every third or fourth week, 
when I went over to Dover for a treat ; and I saw 
Mr. Dick every alternate Wednesday, when he arrived 
by stage-coach at noon, to stay until next morning. 

On these occasions Mr. l>ick never travelled with- 
out a leathern writing-desk, containing a supply of 
stationery and the Memorial ; in relation to which 
document he^ad a notion that time was beginning 
to press now, and that it really must be got out of 
hand. 

Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. 
render his visits the more agreeable, my aunt had 
instructed me to open a credit for him at a cake- 
shop, which was hampered with the stipulation that 
he should not he served with more than one shilling’s- 
worth in the course of any one day. I'his, and the 
reference of all his little l.)ills at the county inn where 
he slept, to niy aunt, before they were txiid, induced 
me to suspect that he was only allowed to rattle his 
money, and not to spend it. I found on further in- 
vestigation tliat this w'as so, or at least there was an 
agreement between him and my aunt that he should 
account to her for all his disbursements. As he had 
no idea of deceiving her, and always 'desired to please 
her, he was thus made chary of launching into cx- 
jiense. On this point, as well as on all other possible 
points, Mr. Dick was convinced that my aunt was 
the wisest and most wonderful of women ; as he 
repeatedly told me w'ith infinite secrecy, and alw’ays 
in a w'hisper. 

“ Trot wood,” said Mr. Dick, with an air of mystery, 
after impjarting this confidence to me, one Wednes- 
day ; “who’s the man that hides near our house and 
frightens her ? ” 

' ' Frightens my aunt, sir? ” 

Mr. Dick nodded. “ I thought nothing would 

have frightened her,” he said, “for she’.s ” here 

he whispered softly, “ don’t mention it — the wisest 
and most wonderful of women.” Having .said which, 
he drew back, to observe the effect which this de- 
scription of her made upon me. 

“ The first time he came,” said Mr. Dick, ** was — 
let me see — sixteen hundred and forty-nine was the 
date of King Charles’s execution. I think you said 
sixteen hundred and forty-nine ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“1 don’t know how it can be,” said Mr. Dick, 
sorely puzzled and shaking his head. “ I don’t think 
I am as old as that.” 

“ Was it: in that year that the man appeared, 
sir ? ” I a.sked. 

** Why, teally,” said Mr. Dick, “ I don’t how 
it can have been in that year, Trotwood. Did you 
get that date out of history ? ’* 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I suppose history never lies, does it? ” said Mr. 
Dick, w|tb a gleam of hope, 


** Oh dear, no, sir ! " I replied, most decisively. 
I was ingenuous and young, and I thought so. 

“ I can’t make it out,” said Mr. Dick, shaking his 
head. “ There’s something wrong, somewhere. 
However, it was very soon after the mistake was made 
of putting some of the trouble out of King Charles’s 
head into my head, that the man first came. I was 
walking out with Miss I'rotwood after tea, just at 
dark, and there he was, close to our house.” 

“ Walking about ? ” I inquired. 

“Walking about?” repeated Mr. Dick. “Let 
me see. I must recollect a bit. N — no, no ; he 
was not walking about.” 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, wliat he 
was doing. 

“Well, he wasn’t there at all,” said Mr. Dick, 
“ until he came up behind her, and whispered. Then 
she turned round and fainted, and I stood still and 
looked at him, and he walked away ; but that he 
should have been hiding ever since (in the ground or 
somewhere), is the most extraordinary thing ! ” 

Has he been hiding ever since?” I asked. 

“To be sure he has,” retorted Mr. Dick, nodding 
his head gravely. “ Never came out, till last night ! 
We were walking last night, and he came up behind 
her again, and 1 knew him again." 

“ And did he frighten my aunt again ? ” 

“All of a shiver,” said Mr. Dick, counterfeiting 
that affection and making his teeth chatter. “ Held 
by the palings. Cried. But Trotwood, come here,” 
getting me close to him, that he might whisper very 
softly ; “ why did she give him money, boy, in the 
moonlight ? ” 

“He was a beggar, perhaps.” 

Mr. Dick shook his head, as utterly renouncing the 
suggestion ; and having replied a great many times, 
and with great confidence, “No beggar, no beggar, 
no beggar, sir ! ” went on to say, that from his window 
he had afterwards, and late at night, seen my aunt 
give this person money outside the garden rails in the 
moonlight, who then slunk away — into the ground 
again, as he tliought probable — and was seen no 
more : while my aunt came hurriedly and secretly 
back into the house, and had, even that morning, 
been quite different from her usual self ; which preyed 
on Mr. Dick’s mind. 

I had not the least belief, in the outset of this 
story, that the unknown was anything but a delusion 
of Mr. L-»ick’s, and one of the line of that ill-fated 
Prince who occasioned him .so much difficulty ; but 
after some rcfieclion 1 began to entertain the question 
whether an attempt, or threat of an attempt, might 
have been twice made to take poor Mr. Dick himself 
from under my aunt’s protection, and whether my 
aunt, the strength of whose kind feeling towards him 
I knew from herself, might have been induced to pay 
a price for his peace and quiet. As I was already 
much attached to Mr. Dick, and very solicitous for 
his welfare, my fears favoured this supposition ; and 
for a long time his Wednesday hardly ever came 
round, without my , entertaining a misgiving that he 
would not be on the coach-box as usual. There he 
always appeared, however, grey-headed, laughing, 
and happy ; and he never had anything more to tell 
of the man who could frighten my aunt. 

These Wednesdays were the happiest days of Mr. 
Dick's life ; they were far from being the least happy 
of mine. He soon became known to every boy in the 
school ; and though he never took an active part in 
any game but kite-flying, was as deeply interested in 
all our sports as any one among us. How often have 
I seen him, intent upon a match at marbles or pegtop, 
looking on with a face of unutterable interest, and 
hardly breathing at the critical times ! How often, 
at hare and hgunds, have I seen him mounted on a 
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little knoll» cheering the whole field on to action, and 
W'aving his hat above his grey head, oblivious of 
King Charles the Martyr’s head, and all belonging 
to it 1 How many a stinimer-hoiir have 1 known to 
be but blissful minutes to him in the cricket-field I 
How many winter days have I seen him, standing 
blue-nosed, in the snow and east wind, looking at the 
boys going down the long slide, and clapping his 
worsted gloves in rapture I 

He was an universal favourite, and his ingenuity 
in little things was transcendent. He could cut 
oranges into such devices as none of us had an idea 
of. He could make a boat out of anything, from a 
skewer upw'ards. He could turn crampbones into 
chessmen ; fashion Roman chariots from old court 
cards ; make spoked wheels out of cotton reels, and 
birdcages of old wire. But he was greatest of all, 
perhaps, in the articles of string and straw ; with 
which we were all persuaded he could do anything 
that could be done by hands. 

Mr. Dick’s renown was not long confined to us. 
After a few Wednesdays, Doctor Strong himself 
made some inquiries of me about him, and 1 told him 
all my aunt had told me ; which interested the 
Doctor so much that he requested, on the occasion 
of his next visit, to bo presented to him. I'his cere- 
mony I performed ; and the Doctor begging Mr. 
T >ick, whensoever he should not find me at the coach- 
office, to come on there, and rest himself until our 
morning’s work was over, it soon passed into a 
custom for Mr. Dick to come on as a matter of 
course, and, if we were a little late, as often hap- 
pened on a Wednesday, to walk al)oul the courtyard, 
waiting for me. Here he made the acquaintance of 
the Doctor’s Ijcautiful young wife (paler than formerly, 
all this time ; more rarely seen by me or any one, I 
think ; and not so gay, but not less beautiful), and so 
became more and more familiar by degrees, until, at 
last, he would come into the school and wait. He 
always sat in a particular corner, on a particular 
stor)l, which was called *‘Dick," after him; here he 
would .sit, with his grey head bent forward, atten- 
tively listening to whatever might be going on, with 
a profound veneration for the learning he had never 
be(!n able to at^quire. 

This vencratiem Mr. Dick extended to the Doctor, 
whom he thought the most subtle and acconipli.shed 
jdiilosopher of any agtr. It vv.as long before Mr. 
Dick ever spoke to him otherwise tlian bareheaded ; 
and even when he and the ])octor had struck up 
quite a friendship, and w'ould walk together by the 
hour, on that side of the courtyard which was knowm 
among us as The Doctor’s Walk, Mr. Dick would 
pull otf his hat at intervals to show hi.s respect for 
wisdom and knowledge. I low it ever came alx>ut, 
that the Doctor began to read out scraps of the 
famous Dictionary, in these w^alks, I never knew ; 
perhaps he felt it all the same, at first, as reading to 
himself. However, it passed into a custom too ; and 
Mr. Dick, listening with a face shining with pride and 
])lcasure, in his heart of hearts, believed the Dic- 
tionary to be the most delightful book in the w'orld. 

As I think of them going up and down before those 
school-room windows — the Doctor reading with his 
complacent smile, an occasional flourish of the manu- 
script, or grave motion of his head ; and Mr. Dick 
listening, enchained by interest, with his poor wits 
calmly warJdering God knows where, upon the wings 
of hard words— I think of it as one of the pleasantest 
things, in a quiet way, that I have ever seen. I feel 
as if they might go walking to and fro for ever, and 
the world might somehow be the better for it. As if 
a thousand things it makes a noise about, were not 
one-half so good for it, or me. 

Agnes was one of Mr. Pick's friends, very soon ; 
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and in often coming to the house, he made acquaint- 
ance with Uriah. The friendship between himself 
and me increased continually, and it was maintained 
on this odd footing : that, while Mr. Dick came pro- 
fessedly to look after me as my guardian, he always 
consulted me in any little matter of doubt that arose, 
and invariably guided himself by my advice ; not 
only having a high respect for my native sagacity, 
but considering that 1 inherited a good deal from my 
aunt. 

One Thursday morning, when I was about to walk 
with Mr. Dick from the hotel to the coach-office 
before going back to school (for we had an hour's 
school before breakfast), 1 met Uriah in the street, 
who reminded me of the promise I had made to take 
tea with himself and his mother ; adding, with a 
writhe, “But I didn't expect you to keep it, Master 
Copperfield, we’re so very unible.” 

I really had not yet been able to make up my mind 
w'hether I liked Uriah or detested him ; and I was 
very doubtful about it still, ns I stood looking him in 
the face in the street. But I felt it quite an affront to 
be supposed proud, and said 1 only wanted to be 
asked. 

“ Oh, if that’s all, Master Copperfield," said Uriah, 

“ and it really isn’t our umblene.ss that prevents you, 
will you come this evening ? But if it is our iimble- 
ness, I hope you won’t mind owning to it, Master 
Copperfield ; for we ace all well aware of our con- 
dition." 

I said I would mention it to Mr. Wickficld, and if 
he approved, as 1 had no doubt he would, 1 would 
come with pleasure. So, at six o’clock that evening, 
which was one of the early office evenings, 1 an- 
nounced inyfielf as ready, to Uriah, 

** Mother will be proud, indeed," he said, as we 
walked away together. “ Or she would be proud, if 
it wjisn’t sinful, Master Copperfield." 

“ Yet you didn’t mind supposing / was proud this 
morning,” J returned. 

“Oh dear,, no, Master Copperfield 1 " returned^ 
Uriah. “ Oh, believe me, no 1 Such a thoTi^ght never 
came into my head 1 I shouldn’t have deemed it at 
all f)r(>ud if you had thought us too umble for you. 
Because we arc so very umble," 

“Have you been studying much law lately?" I 
asked, to change the subject. 

“ Oh. Master Copperfield,” he said, with an air of 
self-denial, “ niy r<‘a^ling is hardly to ber called study. 

I have passed an hour or two in the evening, some- 
times, with Mr. 'I'idd.” 

“ Rather hard, 1 suppose?" said I. 

“ He is hard to me sonietiines," returned Uriah. 

“ But I don’t know what lie might be, to a gifted 
person." 

After beating a little tune on his chin as he walked 
on, with the two forefingers of his skeleton right hand, 
he adrjed : 

“ There are expressions, you see, Master Copper- 
field — I«alin words and terms — in Mr. Tidd, that arc 
.trying to a reader of my umble attainments." 

“Would you like to be taught Latin?" I said, 
briskly. “ I will teach it you with pleasure, as I 
learn it." 

' ‘ Oh, thank you, Master Copf->erfield ,"he answered , 
shaking his head. “ I am sure it’s very kind of you 
to make the offer, but I am much too umble to 
accept it," 

“ What nonsense, Uriah ! " 

'•Oh, indeed you must e.vcuse me, Master ("opper- 
field ! I am greatly obliged, and I should like it of 
all thing.s, I assure you ; but I am far too umble. 
There are people enough to tread upon me in my 
lowly state, without my doing outrage to their feel- 
ings by possessing learning. Learning ain't for me. 
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A person like myself ha<l Vxitter not asfans If he is 
to get on tu hte, he mu .l get <ni uiiibly, Master 
Copper fieKi," 

I never saw his mouth so vvifle, eir liie creases in his 
cheeks so d>.'ep, n.s whi.ru hi* tl-eiiveretl liiiu.sell of these 
sent luieiits 1 sh-tkiug his iie..ul ail tlie time, and 
writhing^ mode aiy, 

“ I think you ;ue nTorig, Ih iah,” J said. “ I dare 
say there ;ui.‘ several tilings that J could teach you, if 
ytni would !ik*’ lt> krani tlii-Sii. “ 

C)h, I d<.>n’t doubt that, .\raster Copi)erhi‘]il,’' lie 
aus\vere«l ; “ not in the lea. ,1. Hut lu)! being umhle 
yourself, you don’t judge i.xtrh.ips. fi*r them that 
are. I won't ]>rovoke my bt-lters watli knowledge, 
thank you. I'm much loo umble. llt;re is my umble 
dwelling, Master Coppe.rtield I ’* 

VVe entered a low, old-fashioned room, walked 
str,iight into from tlio street, and found there Mrs. 
Ut;ej», who was the deail image of Uriah, only short. 
She rcei;ived willi the utmost humility, and a]>ol(j> 
gisod to me for giving her son a kiss, observing that, 
lowly as they wnre, tlnw liad their natural afl’ectioiis, 
wliii'h they h'Ojied would no offemre. to any (.)ne. 

It was a ]ierle<''Jv decent room, half parlour and half 
kitchi’U, but not at al! a Juuig room. The tea-thing.s 
wen* :.,el u]>on t.ht^ table, and tie* was boiling <.>ii 

the !i',)b. J'hi-or wa-^ a eleva, of drawer.'^ with an 
c.-icritnjr le'p, tor U riah to read or write at of an (W'eij- 
ing ; there was I 'liaii's blug bag lying down and 
vomitin.tif ; there was a. Cijmi>iny of U'riah’s 

b >oks commanded b)' Mr. Tidd ; ihiae was a rortier 
eu]>b'.>ard ; aiv-1 th“ie waa'i* tire usual ariieie; e>f furni- 
tnie. I don’t reuuMoltcr that any indiviilual obji.ot 
had a. bare, junehed, :>i?aie look ; but I do reiuemlier 
that thi* wheiu pkict.: liad. 

It was peiha.[>s a part of Mrs. ITec'p's humility, 
that sire still W'.»re weeds. Notwithstanding tln^ 
la{).se of time that had oes tirred situs.' Mr. Ilcep’s 
de'.’ea..se, sli*' still wore weeds. I think tlu.ae wm.s 
Some c<>mpi(.»m!se in ih<.‘ c;ap ; but othr-rwise .she w'as 
as weedy as in thi- tuirly days rrl lu.‘r mourning’. 

“ I'liis i.s a (lav to be remembi'red, my I’riali. 1 
am sure," .said Mrs. I le'i‘p, making the tea, W'luai 
Mast'.r ( .'oii]<(a ik-ld pays us c visit." 

1 saiil you'd think so, nu ther," s.iid Uriah. 

** if I ctuilil hav'c washed la.llu.T to remain among 
US for a.ny reason," said Mrs. lleep, “ it would have 
been, tiiat he might havi’ kiiowm his company tiiis 
aftci no. )n." 

J lelt embarras.sed by these congdimerits ; but I 
wa..s Sensible, un*. of }.>e.mg eniertaimM as as honoured 
gnesl, and 1 th'tuglit Mrs. Ibs'p an agreeable 
W'.wnan. 

“My Uriah," said Mrs. lleep, “ ha.s looked 
forward to tliis, sir, a long whiilc*. Me Iiad his f(.*ars 
that out iimbk.'ius^s stood m the way, arnl f joined m 
them myself, f.bnble we ma;, umble w'c have been, 
umble we shall evea* l.»e," said Mrs. Mec]). 

“ I am sure you Ikivc m.) occasion to be so, 
ma‘arn," f said, “ nnlt'ss you like." 

“Thunk you, sir," n.'torted Mrs lleep. “We 
kiKuv our .station an<.l are tfiankful in it." 

1 found tiiat Mrs. Meep gradually got nearer tu 
me, and that Uriah gradually got <.>pposite to -me, 
and that they re.sijei'tiully [ilied me wjlh the ehoita*st 
of lh(.' eatables on the table. 'I’here was nothing 
partienlai ly eiioiee, tkieias to I.jc sure ; but 1 took the 
will for the tleed, and h;ll that they were very 
attentive. I’nssenlly they began to talk about imni.s, 
and then 1 told them ahoiil mine ; and about talKi'.rs 
and nr 'ifiri ami tlien 1 {t4<l them about mine; and 
then Mr.s. Ueep iH'gan to talk about iathers-ln law, 
and then I began to tel! lierabout mine; but sU>ppt.*d, 
because my aunt had a.d'/ised m-c to (d^S(!rve a silence 
on that sub)-.*et. .^\ tender yvnmg e<.*rk; h<.'WOver, 


would have had no more chance against a pair of 
corkscrews, or a tender young tooth against a pair 
of dentists, or a little shuttlecock against two batlle- 
don^s, than 1 Iiad against Uriah and Mrs. Meep. 
'rhey did just what they liked with me ; and wa>rmed 
tbing.s r>ut of me licit 1 iiad no desire t(j h‘ll, with a 
certainty 1 blush to think of : the more es| jeeialiy as, 
in iny juvenile frankness, I t(>..)k some eritdit to mysitlf 
for being .so eonhdenti.al, and felt tiiat I wms (juitc 
tile fiatron of rny two respectful cnti'rtaijiers. 

'riu'y weie very fond of one anotlier : lli.it was 
certain. .1 take it, that Iiad its effect upon me, a.s 
a touch of nalurt' ; but the skill with wliit.li the om^ 
follcnvcd uj) whatever the. f.>thcr said, was a tr)ueh of 
art which 1 was still less pro<,)f against. When there 
was nothing rnoix* be got out of me about myself 
{for on tlie Murdsloiic and Grinby life, and on my 
Jr.>urncy, I wms dumb), they l.x'gan about Mr. Wiek- 
field atid Agn<-‘S. UriaJi threw the ball to Mrs. Hi'ep, 
Mr.s. lleep caiigiit it and tlinwv it back to Uriaii, 
Uriah k»gH it uj) a little? vvliile, th/-n seait it baek to 
Mr.s. flocp, and so they went mi tossing it ab'uit 
until 1 hail nt> id< a wJio lied g(.>t it, and was <jn:te 
bewildered. M'In‘ h.ill ifsc'jf was a!way.s chanf.Mng 
loo. N\nv it was Mr. \\'ieldi< l<l, now Agur's, now 
th.‘ cXitell emre o^ Mr. WhckliUd, now my admiralion 
(*f Agnes ; now ilie extent ol Mr. \\ leklield sbu.siiics.s 
an<l r(!S(.>ui'eo'- . now our domeuic lile alter dinner; 
now, the wine tiiat .Mr. W (fklioid look, lir.r vv'iison 
why he took i». and the ’pit\ that it was ho toeik so 
nmr:li ; n-wv one i.!nn/;. nmv another, tlien evervthim; 
at once ; and all the time, wilhrait a.].ipearing l<i speak 
\ery t.ilten, or t.o do anvthim; but soni'Ctinc-'s encrii.iragi? 
them a little, for t<’ ir liiey siKSuld In.' (.iverconn' i)y 
their humility and t)s.‘ iionour of my (snnjMny, I 
found mvs(‘lf [)erpe,inal!y letting out .s(aneUnng or 
oth<.ir that f had ne) bn -.in'.'ss to let out. and ser.-ing 
tin? (‘ffect of it in tin? twinkling of Uriah's dinted 
in rstril.s. 

I Iiad bf*gim to b(' a little imcomfortable, and t-.i 
wihli iny.seU well out()f tlie visit, wlieiia tig are comm,:' 
ilowri the .strcM.g pas.scd the door it stood open to aii 
the room, which was wrirm, thi' wisilhcr fx-ing ido-s*. 
for the linn.' (>1 year -canic back again, looked in, 
ari'l walked in, cxekdining' loudly, “ C’ojiprrheld I 
Is it pe>ssib]e ? " 

It wa.s Mr. Micawber ! It was Mr. Mi(.?awl.)er, walh 
his eye-glass, and hi-* wsdking stiek, and his .shirt- 
collar, and his genteel air, aii'.l the condesci'iiding 
roll in his voice all eompdete ! 

“ My dear Uop(>c.rtield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
putting out lii.s hand, “ lliis iiuleed a meeting 
whieli is calcnlalcsl to impress tin? mind with a .s«aise 
(.»f th(j instal.)ilitv and uneertainiy (d' ,all Jinman — in 
.short, it is a hk.vsl extraordinary inoetiiyre Walking 
ak.>ng the .street, n^tleding upon die' probability of 
sometliing turning up (of which 1 am at present 
rather sanguine), I find a young but valued friend 
turn up, who is connected with lh(' most eventful 
period of my life ; I may say, with the turning- }K^i^t 
of my existence. Clojiperfield, my dc.nr fellow, how 
do you do ? " 

I cannot say--I really canwc/ .say — tiiat I was glad 
to sec Mr. Micawlnr there ; but J was glad to see 
him too, and .shejok hands w ilh him heartily, isiptuiring 
how Mrs. Micawber was, 

“ ddiank you," said Mr. Micawber, waving his 
hand as of old, and .settling his chin in his shin- 
collar. “She is tolerably eonvcilesctmt. The twins 
no longer dt'rive their suslenancs' from Nalme’s 
finiius in short," said Mr. MicMwber, m one of liis 
bursK of confidence, “ thev ao? wraucal and MiS. 
Micawl>er is, at prestait, my travi'lling eompanir)n. 
She will be n')t»ie<.*d, <-.'o].>p>erfi<.'-ld, to r(?nt.wv Iter 
acquaiuUtnce with one who has proved himself in all 
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respects rt worUiy minister at the saered altar of noise on the piivenie;tit with his slices, and hummirijii; 
friendsliip." a tune as we sveut. 

i said I should be deli5.;}ded to st't' Ijer. was a little inn where Mr. Mie.isvber f)nt up, and 

'* You .are very good," .said Mr. Mieawber. he occupied a lidir- ‘coin in it, i>artitioned otV iVoir 

Mr. Mica\vl>er then smiled, seUied his chin again, the commercied. room, and .strongly Havouiisl vvitU 
and looked abcuit him. tobacco-smoke. I think it was over the kitchen, 

“ 1 have discovered my fri(‘nd Co| ijwficld,” said because a. warm greasy smell ai>]>e;ired to c*oiue np 
Mr, Micawber g<*nLt.H‘Jly, and without addntssing through the chinks in the door, and there w.is a 
liimselt particularly to any one, “ not in solitude, but flabby perspiration on the walls. I know' it was near 
jiartaking of a social meal in erimpany with a widow the bar, on account of the smell of sj>irits and jing' 
lady, ruai one who is apparently lu'r offspring — in ling of glasse.s. Here, recumbent on a small sola, 
short," said Mr. Micavvix-r, in anotlierol his bursts underneath a picaure r.f a race horse, witli her hea<i 
of confidence, “ her son. i siiall esieeiu it an honour close ir> the fire, ;uul her ft^et pushing llie nun lard off 
to be j>rcsented.'' the dumb-waiter at th(i other end ol th*/ room, was 

1 could do no less, un<h*r these circumstances, Mrs. Micawber, to wliom Mr. Mie.uvber tmiercd 
than make Mr. Micaw ber known to Uriali Heep aiul first, saying, “ My dear, allow me to imroduce to 
his mother; which 1 atasvdingly did. As they you a pupil of Doctor ^Strong's." 

abased themselves l.>et* )rr‘ him, Mr. Miisiwljer toi»k i ncedtred, Iwdhe-bye, (hat althougli Mr, .Micawber 
a seat, ami waved his hand in iiis most courtly was just a.s much confused as ever al>OLit my age and 
manner. .stalling, he always rcTuembiaed, as a genteel thing, 

“ Any friend of my Iritmd (.’opiKafield’s,*' s.iid Mi, that 1 was a jaipit ol D(.>etor Str«>ng's. 

Micawber, “ lias a. ^jcr.'ional elaiin upon mvst'jf." Mis. Micawber was amazed, Imt very glad lo set' 

“We are t*>(j miilde, sir." .^::Lid Mrs. lleep, “my nur. I was very glad to s^v her too, and, aflA.r an 

Si.>n and me. to be. il.e Irif ads of Masltn’ CaepperfieKl. affect ionaie gi\.*eling on txdh sides, sat down on tlu* 

i !«■ has been :•>(.» go^Hl as take hf:‘; tea with ns, and u tj .small sofa near Iut. 

are thankful to jum lor ins rsMigiany ; also to you, “^ly <lear,‘' .said Air. Miea'vv]>er, “it you will 
sir. for yout nestice." ' mention t4> ( 'o]>pertieId w liat i>ui pre .enl [)o.>itii.>n is, 

' Ma am," M.'liirued AIi. Miea.\vljcr. witli a bow, which I havs: no don'ot he will like !o knoa', I will go 
“ \’w(i are very obiigmg : ainl wlrit. arc you doing', and f'>ok at tiic fMper tl>e uliile, and see wiiether 
( oj.poi lield Suil in the witu- trade " anything turns up among tin* advert i .em. ms." 

1 was ' •\('es;;i\ ei y aiiMmis !<’ gid .Mr. AIkciwIht “1 thoiigfil you weic at I’lymonlii, ma’am, ’ I said 

away ; and replied, witii mv hat in my liaiid, and l(» Mrs. Mieawlxa'. as lie w<‘ni out. 

a very led 1'a.ee, I h.oc no duuj.jt, that J was a “Mv<Iear .Ma.st(M* <_.'oj)[)erfiei.,|,'’ she rephasf. “wo 

at J.toetor Strong’s, vo.mt tt» rivmbntlr" 

“A psipil,''" sajd Mr. Abe.-iwh, i , rai.-iug his cvi’- “ d'*) lie o,n fhi‘Sj)ot,‘' I hinti'd, 

T>row,S’, “ j am extremely hai')pv to hear it. Ailhougii “ ]ust so." said Mi Mieasvber. “ 'J*o l«e ou the 

' mind hlo.' my friend I 'oi.)]>»'! i.eh fs ; " i > l.'riah aiul s{)ot. fUu, the truth ig tal(‘nt is not svanb d m the 

Mt'-.. I f'M.'p ; "does not repuue tirp <'ultivati<>u <..'ust<)m liou-.»\, d'he' local iulhi-aiee of mv family 

W'hi(.-!J. wuls‘Ul lii.s Is nov, le. Igo ( 4' nun and fliiiygs. it '\is <]aite unavailing to obtalii an\' e-m[)i'ivment in 
w'ouM sepuiic', ,st.iii it is a i iv'h ;.oij toeming w'lih tliat d<-parinienl , for a man of Mr. M iea.w ber’s al till- 
l.Ueut veg« lation --in short," !^aid. Mr. Micawber, ties. They would rath<a‘ zaP Irave a man <>(' Mr. 

smiling, m aiadher burst of eonhdence, " jr. is an Mieawbei's afahlii S. He would rinly show tlie dc- 

iutehect e.spal'h* of garlting up the glassies to any fieieiuw' of the » itiiers'. Ai)art from wiiit li," ‘.aid Mrs. 
<wT<‘nt. " Miea\v!>er. “ i ill not (iisguise from >'ou, my dear 

I'li.tli. \viih .hi-> long haiuls ^lowlv twining; over M.asler Hopp.erheld, tliai. wh» n d^. braiich td my 
fine aiiotls I , madi* a gIi:ot !y writhe lii»ui th<- waist famll'y' \vlu\h .setihai in Ply motiByxa; mm awar- 

ufiWards, { » e\j»ies> ins (‘oueurivnee in this estimation that Mr. Mii.'awbt'i’ w.as ae* omnanitai by and 

c4 me. b\ htlli* Wilkins anil his sislej . and i>v the twins, llicy 

“ r^halt \vc g/> and Si-o Mr,s. MioawLKM', sir?" I did n<;l reeeive him w it h tliat oTiKmu* whieh In nught 
said, to ig-t Mr. Micas\ i.>ei" away. lia vi‘ expeeted, being’st.) ix-wly rek.'.ased from I'aptivjty, 

“)l you will do hr:- that favour. Cof iperfield," I u fart," .said Mrs. A'licawber, lowm im; her \oice,— 
replied .Mr. Mieaw Ijcr, rising, “1 itave no srruple “ this is between onrselve.s — our reception was cool." 
in .saying, in the i>r<..S(‘nce of our friends heog th.'it I “ 1 )ear me ! " I said. 

am :i man who luis, for sonic* years, eonlendc*d “ Ves," .sail i Mrs. Micawber. “It i.s truly [lainful 

a.gainst th<.- { <-^f iHteurd.ny ditticultii's," I to (“onlemplate mankind in such an a.sj)ecl, Master 
knew hr WM.S i » rla>n to say sonu'lliing ol this kind ; CajjjjjerliAdd, h>ut our reei*ption wa.s, deeidedlv, cook 
lie always would be so boastful about his ilillicultlcxs, '.rhere is uf) doubt about ir. In fact, that brarieli of 
“ Soinetinira; I have liseii .supericu' to niy dilficnlties. my faiijiily which is settk'd in. Plynnaith l)eea.me fjuite 
Sormtiines my flifikailties have— in sliort, have liofvred personal lo Mr. .Micawber, before wo had. i>een tlaTc 
111 '’. I here have ’oeen time*s when 1 havt,* admin- a week," 

istered a vacession of ideer.s to them; there have I sai«l, and lliought, that they ought trM»e n-.liamefl 

been times w hen they hav(* been l(»o many hir me, of ihenkseives. 

and f have givrn in, and said to Mrs, Mieawber, in “Still, so it wa.s," cmiliimed Mrs. A'licaw'ber, 

the word.s ol v aito, ‘ Jdlalo, thon re isonest well. Il’.s “ Hmk'r such circuni.‘.lauee':g wliat caaild a man of 
all up nows f can snow light no more,’ Hut rd no Mr. Micavvb‘‘r's spirit do? Hut one f>bvious eonrs*..' 

tinr* of my life," sa.' 1 Mr. Mieawber, “have T en- wars IcTt. To boro)W M dial branch <.)f my family the 

jegi. 'l a kagher d'*gTe(‘ of sat isfaeiiiai than in pouring money to return to J .ondon, and to re-turn at any 
my griefs (if I may describe difliciili ii-.s, chielly nri.^a'ng saerilici*," 

out ot warraiihs of attorney and pruiui.ssory notes at “ d'heii you all came back rggain, ma'am ?" T .>iid. 

two and four luonllrs, l>y that word) imo the bosom “JLVe all ear n.d>ack again," replied Mrs. Mieawber. 

ol my frieml (.‘of iptaTield. " “ Since tlien, 1 have consuih-d otlmr branches of my 

iMr. Micawber closed thi.s liarul.some trifnile by family on the course which it is ino.st exjvsiient for 
saying, “ Mr. Hcep I Good evening. Mrs. Hcep I Mr. MlcawlK-r to take — for 1 maitilain that In* nniNt 
Your servant," and then walking out with me in hi.s l.akc .some course, Master Copperhdd," said Mrs. 
most fa.shion.ablc manner, making a good deal of Micawber, argumentatively. “ It is dear that a 
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family of six, not including a domestic, canziot live 
upon air." 

“ Certainly, ma’am," said I. 

"The opinion of those other branches of my 
family," pursued Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘is, that Mr. 
Micawber shoultl immediately turn his attention to 
coals." 

" 'lo what, ma'am ^ ' 

" To coals," said Mrs. Micawber. To the coal 
trade. Mr. Micawber was induced to think, on 
inquiry, that there might be an opening for a man of 
his talent in llic Medway Ca>al Trade. 'I'lien, as Mr. 
Micawl>er very i)roperiy said, the first step to he 
taken clearly was, to c(jme and the Medway. 
Which we came and saw. 1 say ‘ we,' Master 
Copjjcrficld ; for 1 never will," said ^Trs. Micawber 
with emotion, 1 never will desert Mr, Micawber." 

I murmured my admiration and aj)prol>atlon. 

We came," repeated Mrs. Micawber, “and saw 
the Medway. My opinion of the coal trade* on that 
river is, that it may require talent, but that it 
certainly requires ca)ntal. Talent, Mr. Mie;iwber 
lias ; capital, Mr. Micawber has not. We saw, I 
think, tlie greater part of the Medway ; and that is 
rny individual conclusion, lleing so near here, Mr. 
Micawber was of opinion that it would be rash not to 
come on, and sec* the Cathedral. Firstly, on account 
of its being so W'cll worth seeing, and our never 
having sr*en it ; and s(.*eoiidly, on account of the gn^it 
]>rohability of something turning iij) in a cathedral 
town. We have lx.'en here," said Mrs. Micawber, 
" three days. Nothing ha.s, as yet, turned up ; and 
it may not surprise you, iny dear Master C.ofiperfield, 
so much as it woul(I a stranger, to know that we are 
at iiresent waiting fora remittance from I.nndon, to 
discharge our pecuniary ol»ligatie»ns at tliifi Jiotel. 
Until the arrival of that remittance," said Mrs. 
Micawber with miicVi fettling, “ 1 am cut off from my 
home (1 allude to lodgings in rentc)nville), from my 
boy and girl, and fnjni my twins." 

I felt tije utmo.st sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber in this anxious extremity, ' and said as 
much to Mr. Micawber, who now returned : adding 
that I only wished I had money enough, to lend 
them tlie amount they needed. Mr. Micawber’s 
answer expressed tlie disturbaiux* of liis mind. Jle 
sakU shaking hands with me, “ Cojiperfield, you are 
a true friend ; but when the worst comes to the worst, 
no man is without a friend who is possessed of shav- 
ing materials,” At this dreadful nint Mrs. Micawber 
threw her arms round Mr. Micawber’s ru'ck and en- 
treated him to be calm. He wept ; but so far re- 
covered, almost immediately, as to ring tlie bell for 
the waiter, and bespeak a hot kidney pudding and a 
plate of shrimps for breakfast in thi^ morning. 

When 1 took my leave of them, tliey l)olh pressed 
me .so much to come and dine before they went 
away, tliat I could not refuse. I kit, as I knew I 
could not coiYK^ next day, when I sliould have a 
good deal to prepare in tlie evening, Mr. MicawVier 
arranged tliat he would e.ill at Uoctor Strong's in 
the course of the morning (having a presentiment 
tliat the remittaneo would arrive by that jiost), and 
pro|.)ose tlie day after, if it would suit me better. 
Accordingly I was called out of school next forenoon, 
and found Mr. Micawber in the parlc«ur ; who had 
called to say that the dinner would take place as 
propo.sod. When 1 asked him if th(* remittance had 
come, he* pressed my hand and departed. 

As I was looking out of window that same cvm- 
ing, it surprised nu*, and made me rather uneasy, to 
see Mr. Micawber and Uriali Ileep walk past, arm 
in arm : Uriah humbly sensible of the honour that 
was done him, and Mr. Micawber taking a Idand 
delight in extending his patronage to Uriah, But I 


was still more surprised, when I went to the little 
hotel next day at the appointt*d dinner-hour, which 
was four o’clock, to find, from what Mr. Micawber 
said, that he had gone home with Uriah, and had 
drunk brandy-and-water at Mrs. 11 cep's, 

‘‘And I’ll tell you wdial, my dear Copperficld," 
said Mr, Micawl>er, “your friend bleep is a young 
fellow who might be attorney-general. If 1 had 
known that young man, at the jicriod when my 
difficulties came to a crisis, all I can say is, that 1 
believe my ert^iitors would have been a great deal 
better managed tlian they w'ere." 

1 hardly understood fiow' this could have lieen, 
seeing that Mr. Micawber had paid them nothing at 
all as it was; Imt 1 did not like to nsk. Neither did I 
like to say, that 1 lioped lie had not been too eoni- 
inunicative to Uriali ; or to inquire if they had 
talked much about me. I was afraid of hurling Mr, 
Micawlx'r’s fetdings, or, at all events, Mrs. Mieaw- 
bei's, she Ixdng vc*ry sensitive ; but 1 was uncomf()rt- 
able about it, too, and often thought about it after- 
waids. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant 
dish of fish ; the kidney-end of a loin of veal, 
roasted ; fried sausage-meat ; a partndg(*, and a 
pudeling. d'here was wine, and there was strong 
ak! ; and after dinner Mrs. Alicawber inad(? us a 
bowl (>[ liot puncli with her own hands. 

Mr. Mica\vl.>er was uncommonly convivial. I 
never .saw him sueh good company. He made bis 
face .shine with tlie punch, so Hint it looked as if it 
had l)een varnished all over. He got cheerfully 
sentinuuital about the town, and |)ropnsed success to 
it ; o{.)st‘rving that Mrs, Micawber and himself hail 
been made lextrenudy snug and comfortabh* there, 
and that he never should forget the agroi^able hours 
they had passed in Canterbury. lie proposed me 
afterw.irds ; and he, and Mrs. Micawber, and I, 
took a review of our past acquaintance, in the coursi^ 
of w'hich, we soltl the properly all over again. 'J’heii 
1 pro]H)se(l Mrs. Micawber; or, at least, said, 
modestly, “If you’ll allow me, Mrs. Micawber, 1 
shall now liave the pleasure of drinking vof/r healtli, 
ma'am," On wliieh Mr. Micawber delivi’red an 
eulogium on Mrs. Micaw'l.)er's diaracter, and said 
she ha<l ever been his guide, philosojdier, and 
friend, and that he would recommend me, when 1 
came to a marrying-lime of life, to marry such 
another woman, if such another w’otnan could bu 
found. 

A.S the punch disa|)pcarcd, Mr*. Micawber became 
still more friendly and convivial. Mrs. Micaw'ber’s 
spirits becoming elevated, too, w'c sang “ Auld Lang 
Syne." When we came to “Here's a hand, my 
trusty frere," we af ;oined hands round the table; 
and when we declared we would “ take a riglU glide 
Willie Waught," and hadn’t the least idea w'hal it 
meant, we were really affected, 

Tn a word, 1 never saw anybody so ihoronghly 
jovial as Air. Alieawlier was, flown to the very last 
moment of tlie evening, when I took a hearty fare- 
vvell of himself and his amial^le wife. Consefjuently, 

I was not prepartid, at .seven o'clock next morning, 
to receive the following communication, dated liaFf- 
past nine in the evening ; a quarter of an hoiLL after 
I iuid left him : — ^ 

“My Dear Young Friend, 

“The die is east — all is over. Hiding the 
ravages of care witli a sickly mask of mirth, 1 have 
not informed you, this evening, that there is no hope 
of the remittance ! Under these circumstances, alike 
humiliating to endure, humiliating to contemplate, 
and humiliating to relate, 1 have discharged the 
pecuniary liability contracted at this establishment, 
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by giving a note of hand, made payable fourteen 
days after date, at my residence, Pentonville, 
London. When it becomes due, it will not be taken 
up. The result is destruction. The bolt is impending, 
and the tree must fall. 

** Let the wretched man who now addresses you, 
my dear Copperfield, be a beacon to you through 
life. He writes with that intention, and in that hope. 
If he could think himself of so much use, one gleam 
of day might, by possibility, penetrate into the 
cheerless dungeon of his remaining existence — though 
his longevity is, at present (to say the least of it), 
extremely problcnuitical. 

I’his is the last communication, my dear Copper- 
field, you will ever receive 
‘ ‘ f'rom 

The 

“ Beggared Outcast, 

‘‘ Wilkins M icAwnicR." 

I was so shocked by the contents of this heart- 
rending letter, that I ran off directly towanls the 
little hotel with llie intention of taking it on my way 
to Dr. Strong's, an^l trying to soothe Mr. iMieawber 
with a word of comfort. But, half way thert;, 1 met 
tlie Tvondoii coach with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber up 
behind; Mr. Micawber, th<^ very picture of trancpiil 
enjoymeut, smiling at Mj\s. Miea\\ ber's conversation, 
eating walnuts nut of a pa(U‘r bag, with a bottle 
sticking out of his breast psK'ktg. As tliev dii.1 not 
see me, 1 ihouglit it best, all things considered, not 
to see them. So, with a gn^at weight taken off my 
mind, I turned into a lyy-street that was the nearest 
way to school, and felt. igHai the wliole, relieved that 
they were gone ; though 1 still liked liicni very much 
tievcrlhclcss. 


CHAPTER XVI 1 1. 

A RETKOSRLC'r. 

My scli(n>l -d.jys ! 'I'ht' silent gliding on of my exist- 
ence- -tlic unseen, urifelt pjdgrc.ss cjf my life — frenu 
cfiildhood u]» to youth! J .ct im* think, as I lov>k 
back upon that llowijig water, now a dry channtrl 
overgrown with leaves, wlictlier tlicre are any marks 
along its course, by which I cati rcnicmlx-r how it 
ran. 

A uiometit, and 1 occupy my plac(' in tlur Catliedral, 
where we all went together, twery Sunday morning, 
assembling tirst at st:hool for lliat ])urpose. 'fhe 
earthy smell, the .sunless air, the sensation of the 
w<a’Id beiigg simt out, the resoui\<ling of tlie organ 
through tile Ijlaek and wliiU* aic:hed galleri(‘S and 
aisles, are wings that take me back, and hold me 
iiovering above those days, in a half-sleeping and 
half-waking dream. 

I am not th^' last boy in ihe .sehool. I Jiavt; risen, 
in a few months, over several lieads. Hut the first 
boy seems to me a mighty creature, dwelling afar oif, 
whose giddy height is nnaltainable. Agnes says 
“ No/' but I say " Yes," and tell her that slie little 
thinks what stores of knowledge have been mastered 
by the wonderful Being, at whose' i»kice .she thinks I, 
even 1, weak aspirant, may arrive in lime. He is 
not niy private friend and public patron, as Steerforth 
was; bat I hold him in a revenmtial respect. I 
chiefly wonder what he'll be, wlnm lie leaves Dr. 
Strong’s, and what mankind will do to maintain any 
place against him. 

But who is this that breaks upon me? This is 
Miss Shepherd, whom 1 love. 


Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses Nettin- 
galls* establishment. I adore Miss Shepherd. She 
is a little girl, in a spencer, with a round face and 
curly flaxen hair. '.Phe Misses Nettingalls’ young 
ladies come to tlie CAnhedral too. I cannot look upon 
my book, for I mast look upon Miss Shepherd. When 
he choristers chaiuit, I hear Miss Shepherd, In 
the service 1 mentally iii.sert Mi.ss Shepherd’s name; 

I put her in among the Royal Family. At home, in 
my own room, 1 am sometimes moved to cry out, 

“ Oh, Miss Shepherd ! '* in a transport of love. 

For some time, 1 am doubtful of M iss Shepherd's 
feelings, but, at length. Fate being propitious, we 
meet at the dancing-school. 1 have Miss Shepherd 
for my partner. 1 touch Miss Sheplienl s glove, and 
feel a thrill go up the right arm of my jacket, and 
come out at my hair. 1 .say nothing lender to Miss 
Shcj>herd, l.)nt we understand each other. Miss 
Shepherd and rnvseli live but to be united. 

Why do I secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve 
Brazil nuts for a prestuU, 1 wonder? They are not 
expressive of afli;ction, they are diflicult to pack into 
a parcel any regular sliapf', they are hard to erack, 
even in room doors, and they are oily wlien cracked ; 
yet 1 feel that they are appropriate to Miss .Shepherd. 
Soft, seedy biscuits, also. 1 licstowupon Miss Shep- 
herd ; and oranges innumeraljUv Once, 1 kiss Miss 
Shejjherd in the cloak room. Ecstasy ! Wliat are 
my agony and indignati'-n n-'.vt day, when I hear 
a flying rumour th.'.t lii.* .\li Ncttingall have stood 
Miss .SjH‘j)luM'd in the stocks for turning in her toes I 

Miss SJie))h(‘rtl being tlie ojie pervading tlieine and 
vi.sion of my life, how do I evc?r come to break with 
her? I ean't conceive?. And yet a coolness grow.s 
between IMiss Shej)herdi.and myself. Whisjicrs reach 
me ol Miss Shephtird having said she wi.shed I 
wouldn't stare so, and havingj avowed a preference 
f(.)r Mast(T Jones —for Jones 1 a boy of no merit what- 
ever 1 'J he gulf between me and Miss Shepherd 
waklens. At last, one day, I meet the Misses Nettin- 
galls' establishment out walking. Miss Shepherd 
makes a face as she goes by, and laughs to her com- 
panion. All is over. Tht? devotion of a life — it 
seems a liic, it is all the same - is at an end; Miss 
.Shep'hcrd comes out of ilur iiK'rning stM'vice, and the 
Royal Family kjiow Ijcr no in(,»rc. 

1 am higlicr in the school, and no one breaks my 
j^cacc. 1 am not at all polite, now, to the Misses Net- 
tingalls' young ladies, ami shouldn't dote on any 
of them, if they wen' twice as many and twenty times 
as beautifnk 1 think the dancing-school a tiresome 
affair, and wonder why the girls ean’t dance by tliem- 
.sclvcs amt leave ns alone. I am growing great in 
Latin versc's, and nt'gleet the ku'c'S of my boots. 

J Victor Strong ndta's to' me in public as a promising 
young scholar. Mr. Dick is wild with jc^y, and my 
aunt remits me a guinea by the ne.xt post. 

I’he sha.de of a young butcher ri.scs, like the appari- 
tion ot an arnu'd head in Mncbelli. Who is this 
young ].>utt:her ? He is the terror of tlic youth of 
Cjanterlniry, d'here is a vague br^Iic-f abroad, that the 
beef suet with which he ;nu>ints his hair gives him 
unnatural strength, and that he is a match for a man. 
He is a broad-faced, liull necked vaaing butcher, with 
rough red cheeks, an ill-conditioned mind, and an 
injurious longue, lli.s main use of this tongue, is, to 
disjwage Dr. vStrung’s young gentlemen. He says, 
publicly, that if iht.'y want anything he'll give it ’(.m. 
He names individu,al.s among them (myself included), 
wh^in he (-ould undertake to settle with one liand, 
and the other tied Ix'hind him. He waylays the 
smallcT boy.s to jmneh their unprotected lieads, and 
calls challenges after me in the oficn streets. For 
these sutheient reasons I resolve to fight th.o butcher. 

It is a summer evening, down in a green hollow, at 
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the corner of a wall I meet the butcher by appoint- 
ment, I am attended by a select body of our boys ; 
the butcher, by two other butchers, a young publican, 
and a sweep. The preliminaries are adjusted, and 
the butcher and myself stand face to face. In a 
moment the butcher lights ten thousand candles out 
of my left eyebrow. In another moment, I don’t 
know where the wall is, or where I am, or where 
anybody is. I hardly know which is myself and which 
the bulclicr, we arc always in such a tangle and tustle, 
knocking about upon the trodden grass. Some- 
times 1 see the butcher, bloody but confident ; some- 
times I sec nv’^thing, and sit gasping on my second's 
knee ; sometimes 1 go in at the butcher madly, and 
cut my knuckles open against his face, without a|> 
pearing to discompose him at all. At last I awake, 
very queer about the head, as from a giddy sleep, 
and sec the butcher walking off, congratulated by the 
two other butchers and the sweep and publican, and 
putting on his coat as he goes ; from which I augur, 
justly, that the victory is his. 

? 1 am taken home in a sad plight, and I have beef- 
steaks put to my eyes, and am rubbed with vinegar 
and brandy, and find a great while pulTy place burst- 
ing out on my upper lip, wliich swells iinmodcrately. 
For three or four ‘days I remain at home, a very ill- 
looking subject, with a green shade over my eyes ; 
and I should lie very dull, l>ut that Agnes is a sister 
to me, and condoles with me, and reads to me, and 
makes the lime light and happy. Agnes has 
my confidence completely, always; I tell her all 
-about the butcher, and the wrongs he has heaped 
upon me ; she thinks I couldn't have done otherwise 
than fight the butcher, while she shrinks and trembles 
at my having fought him. • 

'rime has stolen on unobserved, for Adams is not 
the head-boy in the days that are come now, nor has 
he been this many and many a day. Adams has 
left the school so long, that when he comes back, on 
a visit to Doctor Strong, there are not many there, 
besides myself, who know Jiirn. Adams is going to 
be called to the l:)ar ahiiost directly, and is to bo an 
advocate, and to wear a wig. I am surprised to find 
him a meeker man than I had thought, aiid less 
im]X)si ng in a]>pearance. lie has not staggered the 
world yet, cither; for it goes on (as well as I can 
make out) pretty much the .same as if he had never 
joined it. 

A V)laiik, through which the warriors of poetry and 
history mandi on in stately hosts ihat seern to have no 
end- and what comes next! / am the head boy, 
now ! I look down on the line of boys below me, 
with a condescending interest in such of them as 
bring to my mind the boy 1 was myself, when I first 
came there. That little fellow seems to be no part 
of me ; I remember him as something left behind 
upon the road of life — as something 1 have passed, 
rather than have actually been — and almost think of 
him as of some one else. ^ 

And the little girl 1 saw on that first day at Mr. 
Wickfield's, where is she ? Gone also. In her stead, 
the perfect likeness of the picture, a child likeness no 
more, moves about the house ; and Agnes, my sweet 
sister, as 1 call her in my thought^ my counsellor 
and friend, the better ange.l of the dives of all w’ho 
come within her calm, good, self-denying influence, 
is qtiitc a woman. 

What other changes have come upon me, besides 
the changes in my growth and looks, and in the 
knowledge I have garnered all this while? I wear 
a gold watch and chain, a ring upon my little finger, 
and a long-tailed coat ; and I use a great deal of 
bear's grease — which, taken in conjunction with the 
ring, looks bad. Am I in love again? I am. I 
worship the eldest Mist Larkins. 


The eldest Miss Larkins is not a little girl. She is 
a tall, dark, black-eyed, fine figure of a woman. The 
eldest Miss Larkins is not a chicken ; for the youngest 
Miss Larkins is not that, and the eldest must Ixj 
three or four years older. Perhaps the eldest Miss 
Larkins may be about thirty. My passion for her is 
beyond all bounds. 

The eldest Miss Larkins knows officers. It is an 
a^./ful thing to bear. I see them speaking to her in 
the street, I see them cross the way to meet her, 
when her bonnet (she has a bright taste in bonnets) 
is seen coming down the pavement, accompanied by 
her sister’s bonnet. She laughs and talks, and seems 
to like it. I spend a good deal of my own spare 
time in w^alking up and down to meet her. If I 
can bow to her once in the day (I know her to bow 
to, knowing Mr. Larkins), 1 am happier. I deserve 
a bow now and then. 'I*lic raging agonies I sufi'er 
on the night of the Race Ball, where I know the 
eldest Miss Larkins will be dancing with the military, 
ought to h.'ive some compensation, if there be even- 
handed justice in the world. 

My passion takes away my appetite, and makes 
me wear my newest silk neckkcrchicf continually. I 
have no relief but in putting on my best clothes, and 
having my boots cleaned over and over again. I 
seem, then, to be worthier of the eldest Miss l^arkins. 
Everything that belongs to her, or is connected with 
licr, is precious to me. Mr. Larkins (a gruff old 
gentleman with a double chin, and one of his eyes 
immovable in his head) is frauglit with interest to me. 
When I can’t meet nis daughter, I go where I am 
likely to meet him. To say “ How do you do, Mr, 
Larkins? Arc the young ladies and all the family 
quite well?" seems so pointed, that I blush. 

1 think continually about my age. Say I am 
seventeen, and say that seventeen is young for the 
eldest Miss Larkins, what of that ? Besides, 1 shall 
be one-and -twenty in no time almost. 1 regularly 
take walks outside Mr. I..arkins’s house in the evening, 
though it cuts me to the heart to see the officers go 
in, or to hear them up in the drawing-room, wliere 
the eldest Miss Larkjns plays the harp. I even walk, 
on two or three occasions, in a sickly, si:)Onny 
manner, round and round the house after the family 
are gone to bed, wondering which is the eldest Miss 
I^arkins’s chamber (and pitching, 1 dare say now, on 
Mr. Larkinj's instead) ; wishing that a fire would 
burst out ; that the assembled crowd wamld stand 
appallctl ; that I, dashing through them with a 
ladder, might rear it against her window', save her in 
my arms, go back for sornetliing she had left beliind, 
and perish in the flames. For I am generally dis- 
interested in my love, and think I could be content 
to make a figure before IMiss Larkins, ' and expire. 
Generally, but not always. Sometimes brighter 
visions rise before me. Wlien I dress (the occupation 
of two hours), for a great ball given at the Larkins’s 
(the anticipation of three weeks), I indulge my fancy 
with pleasing images. 1 picture myself taking 
courage to make a declaration to Mi.ss Larkins. I 
picture Miss Larkins sinking her head upon my 
shoulder, and saying, " Oh, Mr. Copperfield, can I 
believe my ears !" I picture Mr. Larkins w^aiting on 
me next morning, and saying, ** My dear Copperfield, 
my daughter has told me all. Youth is no objection. 
Here are twenty thousand pounds. Be happy 1 " I 
picture my aunt relenting, and blessing us ; and 
Mr. Dick and Doctor Strong being present at the 
marriage ceremony. I am a sensible fellow, I believe 
— I l>eiieve, on looking back, 1 mean — and modest 
I am sure ; but all this goes on notwithstanding. 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there are 
lights, chattering, music, flowers, officers (I am sorry 
to ^ee), and the eldest Miss Larkins, a bla«e of 
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beauty. She is dressed in blue, with blue flowers in 
her hair — forg-et-me-nots. As if she had any need to 
wear forget-me-nots I It is the first really grown-up 
party that I have ever been invited to, and I am a 
little uncomfortable ; for I appear not to belong to 
anybody, and nobody appears to have anything to 
^ay to me, except Mr. Larkins, who asks me how my 
school-fellows arc, which he needn’t do, as 1 have not 
come there to be insulted. 

But after I have stood in the doorway for some 
time, and feasted my eyes upon the goddess of my 
heart, she approaches me — she, the eldest Miss 
Larkins I — and asks me pleasantly, if I dance ? 
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I stammer, with a bow, With yotJ, Miss Larkins.*' 
With no one else?" enquires Miss Larkins. 

I should have no pleasure in dancing with any 
one else. " 

Miss Larkins laughs and blushes (or I think she 
blushes), and says, I'fcxt time but one, I shall be 
very glad." 

The time arrives. It is a waltz, I think," Miss 
Larkins doubtfully observes, when I present myself. 
"‘Do you waltz? If not, Captain Bailey—" 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it happens), 
and I take Miss Larkins out. I take her sternly from 
the side of Captain Bailey. He is wretched, I have 
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no doubt ; but he is nothing to me. I have been 
wi cTched, too. 1 with the eldest Miss T^arkins I 

I don't know where,'" among whom, or how long. I 
cHily know th.at I .swim about in .space, with a blue 
angel, in a state of blissful delirium, until I find 
myself alone with her in a little room, resting on a 
sofa. She admires a flower (pink camellia japonica, 
price half-a-crown), in my button -hole. 1 give it 
her, and say : 

“ 1 a.sk an inestimable price for it, Mis.s I^arkins." 

'* Indeed ! Wliat is that ?" returns Miss I^arkins. 

“A flower of yours, that I may treasure it as a 
miser does gold." 


*' You're a bold boy," .says Miss Larkins. " There." 

She gives it me, not displeased ; and 1 put it to tny 
lips, and then into rny breast. Miss Larkins, laugh- 
ing, draws her hand through rny arm, and says, 
*" Now take me back to Captain Hailey." 

I am lost in the recollection of this delicious inter- 
view, and llie waltz, when she conics to me agai!), 
withaj^lain elderly gentleman, who has been playing 
whist all night, upon her arm, and say.s : 

Oh 1 here is my bold friend ! Mr. Chestle vvanls 
to know you, Mr. Coppcrfjcld." 

I feel at once that he is a friend of the family, and 
am much gratified, 
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'* I admire your taste, sir,'" says Mr. Chestle. '' It 
does you credit. I suppose you don't take much 
interest in hops ; but I am a pretty large grower 
myself; and if you ever like to come over to our 
neighbourhood - — neighbourhood of Ashford — and 
take a run about our place, we shall be glad for you 
to stop as long as you like." 

I thank Mr, Chestle warmly, and shake hands. I 
think I am in a happy dream. I waltz with the 
eldest Miss Larkins once again. She says I waltz so 
well I I go home in a state of unspeakable bliss, 
and waltz in imagination, all night long, with my 
arm round the blue waist of my dear divinity. For 
some days afterwards, I am lost in rapturous reflec- 
tions ; but I neither see her in the street, nor when I 
call. I am imperfectly consoled for this disappoint- 
ment by the sacred pledge, the perished flower. 

“Trotwood," says Agnes, one day after dinner. 
*‘Who do you think is going to be married to- 
morrow ? Some one you admire. " 

Not you, I suppose, Agnes?* 

*' Not me ! " raising her cheerful face from the 
music she is copying. " Do you hear him, Papa? — 
The eldest Miss Larkins." 

“To — to Captain Bailey?" I have just enough 
power to ask. 

“No; to no Captain, 7'o Mr. Chestle, a hop- 
grower." 

I am terribly dejected for about a week or two. I 
take off my ring, I wear my worst clothes, I use no 
iSbar's grease,, and 1 frequently lament over the late 
Miss Larkins's faded flower. Being, by that time, 
rather tired of this kind of life, and having received 
new provocation from the butcher, I throw the 
flower away, go out with the butcher, and gloriously 
defeat him. 

This, and the resumption of my ring, as w^dl as of 
the bear's grease in rnodcrati<.)n, are the last marks I 
can discern, now, in my progress to seventeen. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A DISCOVERY. 

I AM doubtful whether I was at heart glad or sorry, 
when my &chool-day.s drew to Tin end, and the time 
came for my leaving Doctor Strong’s. I had been 
very happy there, 1 liad a great attachment for the 
Doctor, and 1 was eminent and distinguished in that 
little world. I' or these reasons I was sorry to go ; 
but for other reasons, unsubstantial enough, I was 
glad. Misty ideas of being a young man at my own 
disposal, of the importance attaching to a young man 
at his own disposal, of the w'oiiderful things to be 
seen and done by that magnificent animal, 1ind the 
wonderful effects he could not fail to make upon 
society, lured me away. So powerful were these 
visionary considerations in my boyish mind, that I 
seem, according to my present way of thinking, to 
have left school without natural regret. The separa- 
tion has not made the impression qp me, that other 
separations have. 1 try in vain to recall how I felt 
about it, and what its circumstances wore ; but it is 
not momentous in my recollection. I suppose the 
opening prospect confused me. I know that my juve- 
nile experiences went for little or nothing then • and 
that life was more like a great fairy story, which I 
was just about to begin to read, than anything else. 

My atmt and I had held many grave deliberations 
on the calling to which I should be devoted. For a 
year or more I had endeavoured to find a .satisfactory 


answer to her often-repeated question, ''What I 
would like to be ? " But I had no particular liking, 
that I could discover, for anything. If I could have 
been inspired with a knowledge of the science of 
navigation, taken the command of a fast-sailing expe- 
dition, and gone round the world on a triumphant 
voyage of discovery, I think I might have considered 
myself completely suited. But in the absence of any 
such miraculous provision, my desire was to apply 
myself to some pursuit that would not lie too heavily 
upon her purse ; and to do my duty in it, whatever 
it might be. 

Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our councils, 
with a meditative and sage demeanour. He never 
made a suggestion but once ; and on that occasion 
(I don't know what put it in his head), he suddenly 
proposed that I should be “a Brazier." My aunt 
received this proposal so very ungraciously, that he 
never ventured on a second ; but ever afterwards con- 
fined himself to looking watchfully at her for her 
suggestions, and rattling his money. 

“ Trot, 1 tell you what, my dear," said my aunt, 
one morning in the C'hristmas season when I left 
school; “ as this knotty point is still unsettled, and 
as we must not make a mistake in our decision if we 
can help it, I think we had better take a little breath- 
ing-time. In the meanwhile, you must try to look at 
it from a new ijoint of view, and not as a school- 
boy." 

“ I will, aunt." 

“ It has occurred to me,'* pursued my aunt, “ that 
a little change, and a glimpse of life out of doors, 
may be useful, in helping you to know your own mind, 
and form a cooler judgment. Suppose you were to 
take a little journey now. Suppose you were to go 
down into tlxe old part of the country again, for 
instance, and see that — that out-of-the-way woman 
with the savagest of names," said my aunt, rubbing 
her nose, for she could never thoroughly forgive Peg- 
gotty for being so called. 

“ Of all things in the world, aunt, I should like it 
best I *’ 

“Well," said my aunt, “that's lucky, for I should 
like it too. But it's natural and rational that you 
should like it. And I am very well persuaded that 
whatever you do, Trot, will always be natural and 
rational." 

“ I hope so, aunt." 

“ Your sister, Betsey Trotwood," said my aunt, 

“ would have been as natural and rational a girl as 
ever breathed. You’ll be worthy of her, won't you ? " 

“ I hope I shall be worthy oi you, aunt. That will 
be enough for me." 

“ It’s a mercy that poor dear baby of a mother 
of yours didn't live," said rny aunt, looking at me 
approvingly, “ or she’d have been so vain of her Ixiy 
by this time, that her soft little head w ould have been 
completely turned, if there was anything of it left to 
turn." (My aunt always excused any weakness of 
her own in my behalf, by transferring it in this way to 
my poor mother.) “ Bless me, Trotwood, how you 
do remind me of her I " 

“ Pleasantly, I hope, aunt ?" said I. 

“ He’s as like her, Dick," said my aunt, emphati- 
cally, “he’s as like her, as she was that afternoon, 
before she began to fret. Bless my heaa, he's as 
like her, as he can look at me out of his two eyes." 

“ Is he indeed? " said Mr. Dick. 

“And he’s like David, too," said my aunt, de- 
cisively. 

“ He is very like David ! " said Mr. Dick. 

“ But what I want you to be, Trot," resumed my 
aunt, “ — I don’t mean physically, but morally ; you 
are very well physically — is, a firm fellow. A fine 
firm fellow, with a will of your own. With resolu- 
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tjon/' said my aunt, shaking her cap at me, and 
clenching her hand. ** With determination. With 
character, Trot. With strength of character that is 
not to be influenced, except on good reason, by any- 
body, or by anything. That's what I want you to 
be. That's what your father and mother might both 
have been, Heaven knows, and been the better for 
it." 

I intimated that I hoped I sliould be what she 
described. 

** That you may begin, in a small way, to have a 
reliance upon yourself, and to act for yourself," said 
my aunt, " I shall send you upon your trip, alone. I 
did think, once, of Mr. Dick's going with you ; but, 
on second thoughts, I shall keep him to take care of 
me." 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little dis- 
appointed ; until the honour and dignity of having to 
take care of the most wonderful w^oman in the world, 
restored the sunshine to his face. 

“ Besides," said rny aunt, “ there’s the Memorial." 

"Oh, certainly," .said Mr. Dick, in a hurry, "I 
intend, Trotwood, to get that done immediately — it 
really miist be done immediately ! And tlien it will 
go in, you know — and then — ," said Mr. Dick, after 
checking himself, and pausing a long time, " there'll 
be a pretty kettle of fish ! " 

In pursuance of niy aunt’s kind scheme, I was 
shortly afterwards fitted out with a handsome purse 
of money, and a portmanteau, and tenderly dismissed 
upon my expedition. At parting, my aunt gave me 
some good advice, and a good many kisses ; and said 
that as her object was that I should look about me, 
and .should think a little, she would recommend me 
to stay a few days in London, if i liked it, cither on 
my way down into Suffolk, or in coming back. In a 
word, I was at liberty to do what I would, for three 
weeks or a month ; and no other conditions were 
imposed upon my freedom than the before-mentioned* 
thinkijjg and looking about me, and a pledge to 
WTite three times a week and faithfully report my- 
self. 

I went to Canterbury first, that I might take leave 
of Agnes and Mr, Wickfield (my old room in whose 
house I had not yet relinquished), and also of the 
good Doctor. Agnes was very glad to see me, and 
told me that the house had not been like itself since 
I had left it. 

"I am sure I am not like myself when I am 
away,” said I. "I seem to want rny right hand, 
when I miss you. Though that’s not saying much ; 
for there’s no head in my right hand, and no heart. 
Every one who knows you, consults with you, and is 
guided by you, Agnes." 

" Every one who knows me, spoils me, 1 believe," 
she answered, smiling. 

*' No. It's because you are like no one else. You 
are so good, and so sw'eet-tenipercd. You have such 
a gentle nature, and you are always right." 

" You talk," said Agnes, breaking into a pleasant 
laugh, as she sat at work, " as if I were the late Miss 
Larkins." 

" Come 1 It's not fair to abuse my confidence," 

I answered, readening at the recollection of my blue 
enslaver. " But I shall confide in you, just the same, 
Agnes. I can never grow out of that. Whenever 
I fall into trouble, or fall in love, I shall always tell 
you, if you’ll let me — even when I come to fall in 
love in earnest." 

“ Why, you have always been in earnest I " said 
Agnes, laughing again. 

“ Oh I that was as a child, or a school-boy," said 
I, laughing in my turn, not without being a little 
shame-faced. "Times are altering now, and I 
suppose \ shall be in a terrible state of earnestness 


one day or other. My wonder is, that ybtl are not 
in earnest yourself, by this time, Agnes." 

Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 

‘*Oh, I know you are not 1" said I, “because i! 
you had been, you w'ouki have told me. Or at least," 
for I saw a faint I lush in her face, “you would 
have let me find it out for myself. But there is no 
one that I know of, who deserves to love you, Agnes. 
Some one of a nobler character, and more worthy 
altogether than any one I have ever seen here, must 
rise up, before I give my consent. In the time to 
come, 1 shall have a wary eye on all admirers ; and 
shall exact a great deal from the successful one, X 
assure you. " 

We had gone on, so far, in a mixture of con- 
fidential jest and earnest, that had long grown 
naturally out of our familiar relations, l>egun as mere 
children. But Agnes, now suddenly lifting up her 
eyes to mine, and speaking in a different manner, 
said : 

" Trotw(X)d, there is .something that I want to ask 
you, and that I may not have another opportunity of 
asking for a long time, perhaps. Something I would 
ask, 1 think, of no one else. Have you observed any 
gradual alteration in Papa?" 

I had observed it, and had often wondered whether 
she had too. 1 must have shown as nuich, now, in 
my face ; for her eyes were in a moment cast down, 
and I .saw tears in them. 

" Tell me what it is," she said, in a low voice, j 

" I think — shall 1 be quite plain, Agnes, liking him 
so much ? " 

" Yes," she said, 

" I think he does himself no good by the habit that 
has increased upon him since I first came here. He 
is oflcai very nervous, or I fiiney so." 

" It is not fancy," said Agnes, shaking her head. 

" Hi.s hand trembles, his speech is not plain, and 
his eyes look wild. 1 have remarked that at those 
times, and vvlicn he is least like himself, he is nio.st 
certain to bo wanted on some business." 

" By. Uriah," said Agnes. 

" Yes ; and the sense of being unfit for it, or of not 
having understood it, or of having shown his con- 
dition in spite (>f himself, seems to make him so 
uneasy, that next day he is worse, and next day 
worse, and so he beconu’S jaded and haggard. Da 
not be alarmed l)y what 1 say, Agnes, but in this 
slate I saw him, only thc^other evening, lay down his 
head upon his desk, and shed tears like a child." 

Her hand passed softly before my lii)S while 1 was 
yet speaking, and in a moment she liad met her 
father at the door of the room, and was hanging on 
his shoulder. The expression of her face, as they 
both looked towards me, 1 felt to be very touching. 
There was such deep fondness for him, and gratitude 
to him for all his love and care, in her beautiful look ; 
and there was such a fervent appeal to me to deal 
tenderly by him, even in my inmost thoughts, and to 
let no har.sh construction find any i:>lace against him ; 
she was, at once, so proud of him and devotetl to 
him, yet so compassionate and .sorry, and so reliant 
upon me to be so, too ; that nothing she could have 
said would have expressed more to me, or moved me 
more. 

We were to drink tea at the Doctor's. We went 
there at the usual hour ; and rouiKl the study-fireside 
found the Doctor, and his young wife, and her 
mother, ^'he Doctor, who made as much of my 
going a«cay as if I wore going to China, received me 
as an honoured guest ; and called for a log of wood 
to be thrown on the fire, that he might see the face 
of his old pupil reddening in the blaze. 

"I shall not see many more new faces in Trot- 
wood’s stead, Wickfield," said the Doctor, warming 
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his hands; am getting lazy, and want ease. I 
.shall relinqwish all my young people in another six 
Tionths, and lead a quieter life." 

“You have said so, any time these ten years, 
Doctor/’ Mr, VVickheld .inswcrcd. 

“ IJui runv 1 mean to do it,” returned the Doctor. 
“ My hrst master will succeed me — 1 am in earnest 
at last — so you'll .soon have to arrange our contracts, 
and to us hrmly to them, like a couple of 

'cnavfrs. " 

“And lo take care/’ said Mr. Wickficld, “that 
you’re not imposed on, eh? As you certainly would 
{)C. in any contract you should make for yourself, 
Well I I am ready. There are worse tasks than that, 
in my calling.” 

*' i shall have nothing to think of, then/' said the 
Doctor, with a smile, ' ‘ but rny Dictionary ; and this 
other contract-bargain — Annie.” 

As Mr. Wickficld glanced towards her, sitting at 
the tea-table by Agnes, .she seemed to me to avoid 
his look with such unwonted hesitation and timidity, 
that his attention became fixed upon her, as if some- 
thing were .suggested to liis thoughts. 

“ TIutc is a post come in from India, I observe,” 
he said, after a short sikuice, 

“ Hy-thc iiye \ and letters from Mr. Jack Maldon I ” 
Siiid the Doctor. 

“ Indeed ! '* 

“ Poor dear Jack I ” said Mrs. Markleham, shaking 
her head. “ 1 hat trying climate I Like living, they 
tt?ll me, on a sand-heap, underneath a burning-glass 1 
He looked strong, but he wasn't. My dear Doctor, 
it was hi.s sjiirii, not his constitution, that he ventured 
on m boldly, Annie, my dear, 1 am sure you must 
perfectly recollect that your cousin never was strong ; 
not what can Ik: called robust ^ you know,” said Mrs. 
Markh^ham, with cmi^hasis, and looking round itpon 
us generally; “from the time when my daughter 
and himself wore children, together, and W'alking 
about, arm-in-arm, the live-long day.” 

Annie, thus afldre.ssod, made no reply. 

** Do 1 gather from what you say, ma’am, that Mr. 
Maldon is ill ?” asked Mr. Wickficld, 

“111!" replied the Old Soldier. “My dear sir, 
hc’.s all .sorts of things.” 

“ ICxcept well ?” said Mr. Wickficld. 

“ lCxct‘pt well, indeed ! ” said the Old Soldier. 
“ He ha.s had drcailliil .strokes of the sun, no doubt, 
and jungle fcvi'rs and ague.s and every kind of thing 
you can mention. As to his liver,” .said the Old 
Soldier resignedly, “ that, of course, he gave up 
aliogelher, wlien he first went put 1 " 

** Docs lie say all this?” asked Mr. Wickfield. 

“Say? My clear sir,” returned Mrs, Markleham, 
shaking her head and lier fan, “you little know my 
por>r Jack MakKni when you ask that question. 
Say? Not he. You might drag him at the heels of 
four wild horse.s fir.st.” 

“ Mamma 1” said Mrs, Strong. 

“Annie, my dear,” returned her mother, once 
for all, I must really Ix^g that you will not interfere 
with me, unle.ss {it "is to confirm what I say. You 
loiow as well as I do. that your cousin Maldon W'ould 
In: tiragged at the heels of any number of wdld horses 
— why should I confine iny.seif to fo^ir I I wont con- 
fine myself to four -eight, sixteen, Iwo-and-lhirty, 
rather than say anything calculated to overturn the 
Doctor’s plans.” 

“ Wicktield's plan.s,” said the Doctor, stroking his 
face, and looking \xa\itently at his adviser. J hat 
is lo say, our joint i>lans for him. 1 said myself, 
abroad or at home.” 

“And I said/' added Mr. Wickfield gravely, 
** abroad. I was the means of sending him abroad. 
It’s my responsibility.” 


“ Oh 1 Responsibility I ** said the Old Soldier. 
“Everything was done for the best, my dear Mr. 
Wickfield ; everything was done for the kindest and 
best, we know', liut if the dear fellow can’t, live there, 
he can’t live there. And if he can’t live there, he'll 
die there, sooner than he’ll overturn the Doctor's 
plans. 1 know him,” said the Old Soldier, fanning 
herself, in a sort of calm prophetic agony, “and I 
know he'll die there, sooner than he’ll overturn the 
Doctor's plans.” 

“ W'ell, well, ma’am,” said the Doctor cheerfully, 
“ I am not bigoted to my plans, and I can overturn 
them myself. I can substitute some otlier plans. If 
Mr. Tack Maldon comes home on account of ill 
healtn, he must not be allowed to go back, and we 
must endeavour to make some more suitable and 
fortunate provision for him in this country.” 

Mrs. Markleham was so overcome by this generous 
speech (which, I need not say, she had not at all 
expected or led up to) that she could only tell the 
Doctor it was like himself, and go several times 
through that operation of kissing the sticks of her 
fan, and then tapping his hand with it. After which 
she gently chid her daughter Annie, for not being 
more demonstrative w’hen such kindnesses were 
showered, for her .sake, on her old jday fellow : and 
entertained us with some particulars concerning other 
deserving members of her family, w'hoin it was de- 
sirable to set on their deserving legs. 

All this lime, her daughter Annie never once spoke, 
or lifted up her eyes. All this time, Mr. Wickfield 
had his glance upon her as she sat by his owui 
daughter’.^ side. It appeared to me that he never 
thought of being observed by any one ; but was so 
intent upon her, and upon his own thoughts in connec- 
tion with her, as to be quite absorbed. He now asked 
what Mr. Jack Maldon had actually written in refer- 
ence to himstdf, rind to whom he had written it ? 

“Why, here,” said Mrs. Markleham, taking a 
letter from the chimney-piece above the Doctor’s 
head, “ the dear fellow says lo the Doctor himself — 
where is it ? Oh I — * I am sorry to inform you that 
my health is suffering severely, and that I fear 1 may 
be reduced lo the necessity of returning home for a 
time, as the only hope of restoration.' d'hat's pretty 
jdain, poor fellow! His only hope of n\storation I 
Hut Annie’s letter is plainer still. Annie, show me 
that letter again.” 

“ Not now, mamma,” she pleaded in a low tone. 

“ My d»‘ar, you absohitely are, on some subjec.MS, 
one of llio UK'St ridiculous persons in the world,” 
returned her mother, “and perhaps the most un- 
natural ladhe claims of your own family. We never 
should have heard of the letter at all, 1 believe, unless 
1 had asked for it myself. Do you call that confi- 
dence, my love, towards Doctor Strong? 1 am sur- 
priS<‘d. You ought to know better. ” 

The letter was reluctantly produced ; and as I 
handc4 it lo the old lady, I saw how the unwilling 
hand from which I look it, trembled. 

“ Now let us see,” said Mrs. Markleham, putting 
her glass to her eye, “ where the passage is. * "I'he 
remembrance of old times, my dearest Annie ’ — and 
so forth — it's not there. * 7*he amiable old Proctor 
— who’s he ? Dear me, Annie, how ille|j4)ly your 
cousin Maldon writes, and how stupid lam i* Doctor,* 
of course. Ah 1 amiable indeed I ” Here she left off, 
lo kiss her flin again, and shake it at the Doctor, who 
was looking at us in a state of placid satisfaction. 
“ Now I have^found it. * You may not Vjc surprised 
to hear, Annie,' — no, lo be sure, knowing that he 
never was really strong ; what did I say just now ?— 

‘ that I have undergone so much in this distant place, 
as lo have decided lo leave it at all hazards ; on sick 
leave, if I can ; on total resignation if that is not to 
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be obtained. What I have endured, and do endure 
here, is insupportable.' And but for the promptitude 
of that best of creatures," said Mrs. Markleham, 
telegraphing the Doctor as before, and refolding 
the letter, ‘ ‘ it would be insupportable to me to 
tliink of." 

Mr. Wickficld said not one word, though the old 
lady looked to him as if for his eomineritary on this 
intelligence ; but sat severely silent, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. Long after llie subject was dis- 
missed, and other topics occupied us, he remained 
so ; seldom raising his eyes, unless to rest them for a 
moment, with a thoughtful frown, upon the Doctor, 
or his wife, or both. 

The Doctor was very fond of music, Agnes sang 
with great sweetness and expression, and so did Mrs. 
Strong. They sang together, and played duets to- 
gether, and we had quite a little concert. But I 
reiiiarkcd two things ; first, that though Annie soon 
recovered her composure, and was cpiitc herself, there 
^ was a blank between her and Mr. Wickfield which 
' separated them wholly from each other ; secondly, 
that Mr. Wickfield seemed to dislike the intimacy 
between her and Agnes, and to watch it with uneasi- 
ness. And now, 1 must confess, the recollection of 
what I had seen on lli:U night when Mr. Maldonwent 
away, first began to return u])on me with a meaning 
it hail never had, and to trouble me. 'I'he innocent 
beauty of lier face was not as innocent to me as it had 
been ; I mistrusted the natural grace and charm of 
her manner ; and when I lookctl at Agnes by her 
side, and thought how good and true Agnes was, 
suspicious arose witliin me that it was an ill-assorted 
fri(‘nilshi}). 

Slie was so happy in it herself, however, and the 
other was so hMpi)y too, that they made the evening 
fiy avvey .ls if it wen.', but an hour. It closed in an 
ineideriL whieh I well ri'fnember, 'I'liey were taking 
1(MV(^ of each oilier, ainl Agne.s was going to embrace 
her and ki.ss her, wlieii Mr. Wieklicld st<‘j)j)cd beUver-u 
tliein, as if l>y aecid(‘ut, and drew Agnes quickly 
away. Tiieu I saw, a.s though all the intervening 
time had be(ai caiK't^lled, and I were still standing 
in the' doorway on the night of the d(qiarture, the ex- 
prcs.sion of that night in the face of Airs. Strong, as 
it confronted his. 

I cannot say what an impression this made upon 
me, or how iin|.)Ossib!e I found it, when 1 thought of 
her afterwards, to separate her from this look, and 
naneinbf'r her faec in its innocent loveliness again. 

It haunted me when I got lionie, I .set^med to have 
left the* Doctor’.s roof wilh a tlark cloud lowering on 
it. 'Idle reverence that I had for his grey head, was 
mingled w ith coinrriiscration for his faith in tho.se who 
w'ere treacherou.s to him, and wilh resentment against 
those who injured him. 'I’he impending shadow of a 
g^^lt afilietion, and a great disgrace that had no dis- 
tinct forn' in it yet, fell like a .stain upon the quiet 
place where I had worked and played as a boy, and 
did it a cruel wrong. I had no plca.sure in thinking, 
any more, of the grave old broad-leaved aloc-trccs 
which remainefi shut up in themselves a hundred 
years together, and of the trim smooth grass-plot, and 
the stone urns, and the Doctor's walk, and the con- 
genial sound of the Cathedral bell hovering above 
them all. It was as if the tranquil sanctuary of my 
boyhood had been sacked before my face, and its 
peace and honour given to the w'inds. 

But morning brought with it my parting from the 
Did house, \vhich Agnes had filled with her influence ; 
and that occupied my mind sufficiently. I should lx; 
ihere again soon, no doubt ; I might sleep again — 
perhaps often — in iny old room ; but the days of my 
inhabiting there were gone, and the old time was 
oast, I was heavier at heart when I packed up such 


of niy books and clothes as still remained there to bo 
sent to Dover, than I cared to .show to Uriah 11 cep ; 
who was so oflicious to help me, that 1 unchari- 
tably thought him mighty glad that I wa.s going. 

I got away from Agnes and her father, .somehow, 
with an indiflerent show of Ixsing very manly, and 
took my scat upon me box of the London coach. I 
\Vas so softened and forgiving, going through the 
towm, that I had half a mind to nod to my old tmemy 
fhe butcher, and throw him five shillings to drink. 
But he looked such a very oi3durate butcher as he 
stood scraping the great block in the shop, and more- 
over, his appearance was .so little improved l)y the 
loss of a front tooth which 1 had knocked out, that I 
thtnight it best to make no advances. 

The main object on my mind, I remember, when 
wc got fairly on the road, w.is to ap[)ear as old a.s 
pos.sible to (lie coachman, and to speak cwtremely 
gruff, 'rhe latter pt)int 1 achieved at great personal 
inconvenience : but 1 .^luok to it, bccau.se I fell it was 
a grown-up sort of thing. 

“You arc going through, sir?" said the eoach- 
nian. 

“ Yes, William," 1 said, conde.seendingly (I knew 
him) ; “ 1 am going t<.) Lond(?n. 1 shall go down into 
Buflblk afterwards." 

“ Shooting, .sir?" said the coachman. 

Me knew as well a.s 1 did that it was just as likely, 
at that time of year, I was going down there whaling ; 
but I felt coinijliniented, 1 (kj, 

“ I don’t know,” I .said, pretending to be unde- 
cided, “ whether 1 shall take a .shot or not." 

“ Birds i.s got wirry shy, I’m told," said William. 

*' So 1 und(.*rstand,"*said I, 

“ Is Suft'olk your county, .sir?" a.skcd William. 

“ Yes," I .said, with some importance. “ Suflblk’s 
my county." 

“ I’m told the dumplings is uncommon fine down 
there," said William. 

1 was not awiire of it myself, but I fell it necessary 
to uphold the insiiiution.s of my county, auflto evince 
a familiarity wilh <hem ; .so I shook my head, as 
much as to say, “ 1 believe you ! " 

“Ami tht^ launches, " .said William. “ 'I'here’s 
cattle j A Suffolk Bunch, when hc'.s a good un, is 
W'orih his weight in gold. Did you ever breed any 
Suffolk runchc.s yourself, .sir? " 

“ N — no," 1 .said, “ not exactly. 

“ Here's a gen’lm’n behind me, I’ll pound it," 
said William, “ as has brfd '<au l.>y wliolesale." 

The gentleman spoken of wais a gtmllenian wu'lh a 
very unpromising s(fuint. and a prominent chin, w ho 
had a tall white hat on with a nniTOw flrUl Ijritn, and 
whose close-fitting drab trousers .seenual to button all 
the way up outside hi.s legs from his boots to his hips. 
Ili.s chin w'as cocked over the coachman's shouId<a’, 
so near to me,^lhat his breath qtiite tickled the back 
of my head ; and as J looked round at him, he l<M?red 
at the leaders with the eye with which he didn’t 
squint, in a very knowing manner. 

“ Ain’t you ? " asked W'illiam. 

“ Ain’t I what'^" .said the gentleman behind. 

“ Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale ? " 

“ I should think so,” said the gentleman. “ There 
ain l no sort of orse that I ain’t bred, and no sort of 
dorg. Orses and dorgs is some rnen’vS fancy. I'hey'rc 
w'iltlcs and drink to me —lodging, wife, and children 
— reading, writing, and 'riihrnetic— -snuff, tobacker, 
and sleep." 

**That ain’t a .sort of man to .sec sitting behind a 
coach-bof, is it though?" said William in my ear, as 
he handled the reins. 

I construed this remark into an indication of a wish 
that he should have my place, so I blushingly 
to resign it. 
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‘•Well, if you don’t mind, sir/' said William, “ I 
think it would he more correct." 

1 have always considered this a.s the first fall I had 
in life. When I booked my place at the coach-office, 
I had had “ Box Seat " written against the entry, and 
had given the book-keeper half-a-crown. I was got 
up in a special gr(‘at coat and shawd, expressly to 
do honour to tlint distinguished eminence ; had 
glorified myself upon it a good deal ; and had felt 
iJiat 1 was a credit to the coach. And here, in the 
very first stage, I was supplanted by a shabby man 
wfith a sfjuint, who ha<l no othiir merit tlian smelling 
like a livery-stables, and btfing able to walk across 
me, more like a fly than a human being, while the 
horses w'ere at a canter ! 

A distrust of myself, which has often beset 
in life on small ocJiasiou'j, when it would have l)een 
better away, was assuredly not sto{>])e(l in its growth 
by this little? incident outside die Canterbury co.ich. 
It was in vaiu to take refuge iii gruffness of speeclu 
I s)K>ki? from the pit of my stomach for the rest of 
llie journey, but I felt completely extinguished, and 
dreadfully young. 

It was curious and intt‘.n:sting, nevertheless, to be 
sitting up lliercr, behind four horsti.s : well educated, 
w'ell dressed, and w ith plenty of money in my |.)ockct ; 
and to look out for the plac(?s where I liad slept on 
my weary jourmw. 1 had abundant oceupatiun for 
my thoughts, in every conspicuous landmark on the 
road. Wluai 1 locked down at the tramps whom wo 
passed, and saw that wiill-remernhered style of face 
turned up, I felt as if the tinker’s blackened hand 
were in the bosom of my shirt again. When we 
clattered through tlie narrow street of CJliatharii, and 
I caught a glimi«se, in lassing, of the lane where the 
old monster lived who had Innighl my jacket, 1 
stretched my neck (?agerly to look for the place wlu^re 
1 had sal, in the sun and in Iht* shade, wailing fov luy 
money. W'hcn we came, at last, within a stage of 
London, and passed the veritable Salem I louse 
wlierc j\ir. Crcakle had hud about him with a hi?avy 
harifl, I woukl Ijave given all 1 Ivul, for lawful per- 
mission to get down and thrash him, and let all the 
fjoys out like so many eaged sparrows. 

We went to the (loklen ( 'ross, at Charing Cross, 
then a mouldy sort (jf estaf)Iishnient in a close ncigh- 
bourluxxi. A waiter showed me into the coffee-room ; 
and a chambermaid introduced me to my small lied- 
charuber, which smelt like a hackncy-coat h, anti was 
shut ui) lik(? a. family vault.* I was still painfully con- 
scious of my youth, for ut)bt:)dy .stootl in any awe 
of mo at all : ilu' chaml M'rmaid being utterly indifier- 
ent to my opinions on any subject, anti the Wtiiler 
being familiar With me, and offering advice to my 
ine.vpt‘rieiu:e. 

“ Wt'll now," said the waiter, in a tone of con- 
fidence, v\ liat utjuld you like for dinner ? Young 
gentU?nu?n likes [Ksultry in general : have a fowl ! " 

I U'ld him, as majestically as 1 coultl, that I w'asn’t 
in llu' humour for a fowl. 

“Ain't you?*’ said tlie waiter. “Young gentle- 
men is gtn\erally tued of beef and mutton : have a 
weal cutlet ! ’’ 

I ass<*nted to this proposal, in default of being 
able to .sug.gest anything else. 

“ Do YOU care for laters ? " said the waiter, with an 
insinuating smile, and his head offono .sivlc. “ Young 
gentlemen generally has been overdosctl with taters." 

1 coniman<K?d him, in my deepest voice, to order a 
veal cutlet and potatoes, and all things lilting ; and 
to iu(]uiie at the bar if there were any R'iiers for 
Trotwooil Copi>er field, li squire — which I knew there 
were not, ami couldn’t be, but thought it manly to 
apt'>ear to expect. 

He sctfui came back to say that there were none 


(at which I was much surprised), and began to k 
the cloth for my dinner in a box by the fire, Whi 
he was so engaged, he asked me what I would tal 
with it ; and on my replying “Half a pint of sherry 
thought it a favourable opportunity, I am afraid, i 
extract that measure of wine from the stale leaving 
at the bottoms of several small decanters, I am c 
this opinion, because, while I was reading the newt 
paper, I observed him behind a low wooden partitior 
which was his private apartment, very busy poui 
mg out of a number of those vessels into one, lik 
a chemist and druggist making up a prescription 
When the wine came, too, I thought it fiat ; and i 
certainly had more English crumVjs in it, than wer 
to be expected in a foreign wine in anything like £ 
pure state; but 1 was bashful enough to drink it, ant 
say nothing. 

Being then in a pleasant frame of mind (fron 
w'hich I infer that poisoning is not always disagreeable 
in some stages of the process), I resolved to go tc 
the play. It was Covent Harden d’hcatre that ; 
cliose ; and there, from the back of a centre box, J 
saw Julius Caisar and the new Pantomime. 'I'o have 
all tliose noble Romans alive before me, and walking 
in and out for my entt.Tlainment, instead of being the 
stern taskmasters ’th<.y had been at school, was a 
most novel and delightful effect. But the mingled 
reality and mystciy of the whole show, the iriHucnce 
upon me of the poetry, the lights, the music, the 
company, tlie smooth stupendous changes of glitter- 
ing and brilliant scenery, were so dazzling, and 
opened up such illimitable regions of delight, that 
when I came out into the rainy street, ixi twelve 
o’clock at night, I felt as if I had come from the 
clouds, where I had been leading a romantic life, for 
ages, to a bawling, splashing, link-lighted, umbrella- 
struggling, hackney-coach-jostling, patten-clinking, 
nuiddy, miserable world. 

I laid emerged by another door, and stood in 
the street for a little while, as if I really were a 
stranger upon earth; but the unceremonious pushing 
and hustling that 1 received, soon recalled rne to my- 
.shelf, and put me in the ro.ad back to the hol(?l ; 
whither I went, revolving the glorious vision all thti 
way ; and whore, after some porter and oysters, I sat 
revolving it .still, at past one o'clock, witli my eyes 
on the cofiee-room fire. 

1 was so filled with the play, and with the past — 
for it ,vas, in a manner, like a shining transparency, 
through which I saw my earlier life moving along — 
that 1 don’t know when the figure of a handsome 
well-fonn<?d young man, dressed with a tasteful easy 
negligence vhicli 1 have reason to remember very 
well, Ijceame a real presence to me. But I recollect 
being conscious of his company without having 
noticed his coining in — and my still sitting, nuising, 
over the coffee-room fire, t 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relief of 
the sleepy \yai ter, who havl got the fidgets in his legs, 
and wa.s twisting them, and hitting them, and putting 
them through all kind.s of contortions in his small 
pantry. In going towards the door, I passed the 
jxTson wlio had come in, and saw him plainly. I 
turned directly, came back, and looked again. He 
did not know me, but I knew him in a moment. 

Atan<.>ther lime 1 might have wanted tlitp confidence 
or the decision to speak to him, and have put 

it off until next day, and might have lost him. But, 
in thc‘ then condition of my mind, where the play 
was still running high* his former protection of me 
apj)cared so deserving of my gratitude, and my old 
love lor him overflowed iny breast so freshly and 
spantaneou.sly, that T went up to him at once, with a 
fasi-lH!;atin“g heart, and said . 

“ bteerfonh I won't you speak to me ? " 
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He looked at me— just as he used to look, some- 
times — but I saw no recognition in his face. 

** You don't remember me, I am afraid," said I. 

** My God ! " he suddenly exclaimed, “ It's little 
Copperfield I " 

I grasped him by both hands, and could not let 
them go. But for very sliame, and the fear that it 
might displease him, I could have held him round 
the neck and cried, 

' * 1 never, never, never was so glad I My dear 
Steerfortli, I am so overjoyed to see you 1 " 

“And I am rejoiced to sec you, tool" he said, 
shaking my hands heartily. “ Why, Copperfield, 
old boy, don't be overpowered ! " And yet he was 
glad, too, I thought, to see how the delight I had in 
meeting him affected me. 

I brushed away the t{ 2 ars that my utmost resolution 
had not been able to keep back, and I made a 
clumsy laugh of it, and we sat dowm together, side 
by side. 

" Why, how do you come to l>e here?" said Slecr- 
forth, clapping me on the shoulder. 

** I came here by die Canterbury coach, to-day, I 
have been adopted by an aunt down in tliat part of 
the country, and have just finished my education 
there. How do^r^^w come to be here, Steerforlh? " 

** Well, I am w'hat they call an Oxford man," he 
returned ; “ that is to say, I get bored to death down 
there, jieriodically — and I am on my way now to my 
mother's. You're a devilish amiable-looking fellow, 
Coiiperfield. Just wliat you used to be, now I look 
at you ! Not altered in the least 1 " 

" I knewjVi/« immediately," I said ; “ but you arc 
more easily remembered." 

He laughed as he ran his hand through the cluster- 
ing curls of his hair, and said gaily : 

" Yes, I am on an expedition of duty. My mother 
lives a little way out of town ; and the roads being in 
a beastly condition, and our house tedious enougli, I 
remained here to-night instead of going on. I have 
not Ixien in town half-a-dojcen hours, and those I have 
been dozing and grumbling away at the jilay." 

“I liave been at the play, too," said 1. “At 
Covent Ciarden. What a delightful and magnificent 
entertain m<‘nt, Steerforth ! " 

Sleerforth laughed heartily. 

“ My dear young Davy," he said, clapping me on 
the shoulder again, “you are a very Daisy. The 
daisy of the field, at sunrise, is not fresher than you 
are 1 I have been at Covent Garden, too, and there 
never was a more miserable business. Holloa, you 
sir 1 '* 

This was addressed to the waiter, w'ho had been 
very attentive to our recognition, at a distance, and 
now came forward deferentially. 

“Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copper- 
field ? " said Steerforth. 

“ your pardon, sir ? ’* 

“Where does he sleep? What’s his number? 
You know what I mean," said Steerforth. 

“Well, sir," said the waiter, with an apologetic 
air. “Mr. Copperfield is at present in forty-four, 
sir." 

“And what the devil do you mean," retorted 
Steerforth, “by putting Mr. Copperfield into a little 
loft over a stable ? " 

“Why, you see wc wasn’t aw^are, sir," relumed 
the waiter, still apologetically, “as Mr. Copperfield 
was anyways particular. We can give Mr. Copper- 
field seventy-two, sir, if it would be preferred. Next 
you, sir." 

“Of course it would be preferred," said Steerforth. 

“ And do it at once." 

The waiter immediately withdrew to make the 
exchange. Steerforth, very much amused at my 
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having been put into forty-four, laughed again, and 
clapi>ed me on the shoulder again, and invited me to 
breakfast wuih him next morning at ten o’clock — an 
invitation I was only too proud and happy to accept. 
It being now pretty lasc, we took our candles and 
went up-stairs, w'het'; we parted wath friendly hearti- 
ness at his door, and where I found my new room a 
great improvement on my old one, it not being at all 
musty, and having an immense four-post iK^dsiead in 
it, which was quite a little landed estate. Here, among 
pillows enough for six, I soon fell asleep in a b1i.ssful 
condition, and dreamed of ancient Rome, Steer- 
forth, and friendship, until the early morning coaches, 
ruml>Iing out of the archw.ay underneath, made me 
dream of thunder and the gods. 


CHAPTER XX. 

STEERFOKTH's IlOM E. 

When the chambermaid tapped at my door at eight 
o'clock, and i informed me that niy shaving- water was 
outside, 1 felt severely the having no occasion for it, 
and blushed in my bed. 'I he suspicion that she 
laughed too, when she said it, preyed upon inv mind 
all the time I was dressing ; and gave me, I was con- 
scious, a sneaking and guilty air when I pas.sed her 
on tlic staircase, as I was going down to breakfast. 
1 was so sensitively aware, indeed, of l>eing younger 
than I could have wished, that for some time I could 
not make up my mind to pass her at all, under the 
ignoble circumstances of the case ; but, hearing her 
there with a broom, stood peeping out of window 
at King Charles on horseback, surrounded by a maze 
of hackney-coaches, and looking anything but regal 
in a drizzling rain and a dark-brown fog, until I was 
admonished by the waiter that the gentleman was 
waiting for m(!. 

It was not in the coffee-room that I found Steer- 
forlh expecting me, Imt in a snug private apartment, 
red-(!uriained and 'J'urkey -carpeted, wht^re the fire 
burnt bright, and a fine hot breakfast was set forth 
on a table covered with a clean cloth ; and a cheerful 
miniature of the room, the fire, the breakfast, Steer- 
forlh, and all, was shining in the little round mirror 
over the sideboard. I was rallier bashful at first, 
Steerforth being so self-possessed, and elegant, and 
superior to me in all respects (age included) ; but his 
easy patronage soon j^ut that to riglits, and made me 
quite at home, I could not enougli admire the 
change he had wrought in the Golden Cross ; or 
compare the dull forlorn slate I had held yesterday, 
with this morning's comfort and this morning's enter- 
tainment. As to the waiter's familiarity, it was 
quenched as if it had never been. He attended on 
us, as I may say, in sackcloth and ashes. 

“ Now, Copperfield," said Steerforth, wlien we 
were alone, “ I should like to hear wliat you arc 
doing, anrl where you are going, and all about you. 

I feci as if you were tny proptrrty. " 

Glowing with pleasure to find that he had .still this 
interest in me, I told him how my aunt had proposed 
yie little expedition lliat X had before me, and 
whither it tended. 

“As you arc in no hurry, then," said Steerforth, 
“comejiomc with me to Highgate, and slay a day 
or two. You will be pleased with my mother—she is 
a little vain and prosy about me, Imt that you can 
forgive her — ^and she will be pleased with you." 

“ I should like to be as sure of that, as you are 
kind enough to say you are/* I answered, smiling. 
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Oh I " said Steerforth, *' every one who likes me, barely visible across the table, cxc^t above and on 
has a clairn on her that is sure to be acknowledged." her upper lip, the shape of which it had altered. I 
" Then f think 1 shall be a favourite," said L concluded in my own mind that she was about thirty 

** Good I " said Steerforth. “Conic and prove it. years of age, and that she wished to be married. 
We will go and see the lions for an hour or two — it's She was a little dilapidated — like a house — with 
something to have a fresh fellow like you to show having been so long to let ; yet had, as I have said, 
them to, Copperfield— and then we’ll journey out to an appearance of good looks. Her thinness seerned 
Highgate by the coach." to be the effect of some wasting fire within her, which 

I could hardly believe but that 1 was in a dream, found a vent in her gaunt eyes, 
and that 1 should wake presently jn number forty- She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both 
four, to the solitary box in the coffee-room and the Steerforth and his mother called her Rosa. I found 
familiar waiter again. After I had written to my that she lived there, and had been for a long time 
aunt and told her of my fortunate meeting with my Mrs. Steerforth’s companion. It appeared to me 
admired old school-fellow, and my acceptance of his that she never said anything she wanted to say, out- 
invitation, w^j went out in a hackney-chariot, and saw right ; but hinted it, and made a great deal more of 
a Panorama and some other sights, and took a w^alk Jt by this practice. For example, when Mrs. Steer- 
through the Museum, where I could not help observ- forth observed, more in jest than earnest, that she 
ing bow much Steerforth knew, on an infinite variety feared her son led but a wild life at college, Miss 
of subjects, and of how little account he seemed to Dartle put in thus : 

make his knowledge. “Oh, really? You know how ignorant I am, and 

“ You'll lake a liigh degree at college, Steerforth," that I only ask for information, but isn’t it always so? 
said I, “if you have not done so already ; and they I thouglit that kind of life was on all hands under- 
will have good reason to be j^roiid of you." stood to be — eh?" 

“/take a degree! " cried Steerforth. “ Not 1 1 my “ It is education for a very grave profession, if you 
dear Daisy — will you miad my calling you Daisy ? " mean that, Rosa," Mrs. Steerforth answered with 
“Not at all ! " .said 1. some coldness. 

“That’s a good, fellow I My dear Daisy," said “Ohl Yes I That’s very true," returned Miss 
Steerforth, laughing, “1 have not the least desire or Dartle. “Hut isn’t it, though? — I want to be put 
intention to distinguish myself in that way. I have right, if I am wrong — isn’t it, really ? " 
done quite sufficient for my purpose. I find that I “ Really what?" said Mrs. Steerforth. 

am heavy company enough for myself as I am." “Ohl You mean it’s not/*' returned Miss Dartle. 

“ But the famer " 1 was beginning. “Well, I’m very glad to hear it I Now, I know 

'* You romantic Daisy I" said Steerforth, laughing what to do I That’s the advantage of asking. I 
still more licartily ; “why should I trouble myself, shall never allow people to talk before me about 
that a parcel of heavy-headed fellows may gape and wastefulness and profligacy, and so forth, in con- 
hold up their hands ? Let them do it at some other nection with that life, any more." 
man. There's fame for him, and he’s welcome to it." “And you will be right," said Mrs. Steerforth. 

1 was abashed at having made so great a mistake, “ My son’s tutor is a conscientious gentleman ; and 

and was glad to change the subject. Fortunately it if I had not implicit reliance on my son, I should 
was not difficult to do, for Steerforth could always have reliance on Inin." 

I-iass from one subject to another with a carelessness “Should you?" said Miss Dartle. “Dear me! 
and lightness that were his own. " Conscientious, is he ? Really conscientious, now? " 

Lunch succ(X!ded to our sight-seeing, and the short “ Yes, I am convinced of it," said Mrs. Steerforth. 

winter day wore away so fast, that it was dusk when “ How very nice ! " exclaimed Miss Dartle. 

the st.agc-coacli stopped with us at an old brick house “ What a comfort 1 Really conscientious? Then 
at Highgate on the summit of the hill. An elderly he’s not — but of course he can't be, if he’s really 
lady, though not very far advanced in years, with a conscientious ? Well, I shall be quite happy in my 
proud carriage and a handsome face, was in the opinion of him, from this time. You can’t think 
doorway as we alighted ; and greeting Steerforth as how it elevates him in my opinion, to know 
“My dearest James," folded him in her arms. To certain that he’s really conscientious I" 
this lady he presented me as his mother, and she Her own views of every question, and her correc- 
gave me a stately welcome. lion of everything liiat was said to which she was 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very quiet and opposed, Miss Dartle insinuated in the same way: 
orderly. From the windows of my room 1 saw all sometimes, I could not conceal from myself, with 
I^ndon lying in the distance like a great vapour, great power, though in contradiction even of Steer- 
with here and there some light.s twinkling through it. forth. An instance happened before dinner was 
1 had only time, in dressing, to glance at the solid done. Mrs. Steerforth speaking to me about my 
furniture, the framed pieces of work (done, I sup- intention of going down into Sufmik, I said at hazard 
posed, by Steerforth 's mother when she was a girl), how glad 1 should be, if Steerforth would only go 
and somc/pietures in crayons of ladies with powdered there with me; and explaining to him that I was 
hair and hodlces, coming and going on the walls, as going to see my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s 
the newly-kindled fin^ crackled and sputtered, when family, I reminded him of the boatman wliom he 
1 was called to dinner. had seen at school. 

'Phere was 4 second lady in the dining-room, of a “Ohl That bluff fellow ! " said Steerforth. “ He 
slight short figures, dark, and not agreeable to look had a son with him, hadn’t he?" 
at, but with some appearance of good loo^s too, who “ No. 'Phat was his nephew," I replied ; “ wHfbra 
ntlmctcd my attention : perhaps because I had »ot he adopted, though, as a son. He has a very pretty 
c-vf^cted to see her : perhaps because I found myself little niece too, whom he adopted as a daughter. In 
sitting opposite to her : i>erhflps because of some- short, his house (or rather his boat, for he lives in 
tiling really remarkable in her. She had blafk hair one, on dry land) is full of people who are objects of 
and eager black eyes, and was thin, and haa'a scar his generosity and kindness. You would be delighted 
upon her Up. It was an old sca^— I should rather to see that household." 

it, scam, for it was not discoloured, and had “Should I?" said Steerforth. “Well. I think I 
ll^alied years ago— whicli had once cut through her should. I must see what can be done. It would be 
mouth, downward towards the chin, but was now worth a journey (not to mention the pleasure of a 
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journey with you, Daisy), to see that sort of people 
together, and to make one of 'em.” 

My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. 
But it was in reference to the tone in which he had 
spoken of *‘that sort of people/' that Miss Darlle* 
whose sparkling eyes had been watchful of us, now 
broke in again. 

* ‘ Oh , but* really ? Do tell me. Are they, tliough ? ” 
she said. 

“Are they what? And are who what?” said 
Steerforth. 

* ‘ That sort of people. Are they really animals 
and clods, and beings of another order? I want to 
knpw so much.” 

Why, there's a pretty wide separation between 
them and us,” said Sieterforih, with indifference. 
** They are not to be expected to be as sensitive as 
we are. Their delicacy is not to be shocked, or hurt 
very easily. They are wonderfully virtuous, I dare 
say. Some peoide contend for that, at least ; and,I 
am sure 1 don’t want to contradict them. But they 
have not very fine natures, and they may be thankful 
that, like their coarse rough skins, they are not easily 
wounded.” 

“ Really r* said Miss Dartle. “Well, I don't 
know, now, when I have been belter pleased than to 
hear that. Il\s so consoling t It’s such a delight 
to know that, when they suffer, they doji't fccll 
Soimaiiiics I have been quite uneasy for that sort of 
people ; but now I shall just dismiss llie idea of 
them altogether. lave and learn. I had my doubts, 
1 confess, but now they’re cleared up. 1 didn’t 
know, and now I do know, and that shows the 
advantage of asking — don't it?” 

I believed tliut Stcjcrforth liarl said what he had, in 
jesl, or to draw Miss Dartle out ; and 1 expected him 
to .say as rnticli wlien she was gone, and we two were 
sitting before the fire. But ho merely asked me 
what I thought of her. 

“ She is very clever, is she not?” I asked. 

“ Clever ! She brings every tiling to a grindstone,” 
said Steerforth, “ and sharpens it, as she has 
sharpenetl her own face and figurti these yc^iirs past. 
She has worn herself awsty by constant sharpening. 
She is all edge.” 

“ What a remarkable scar that is uixiii her lip I ” 

I said. 

Steerforth 's face fell, and he paused a moment. 

“ Why. the fact is,” be returned, “ / did that.” 

“ By an unfortunate accident ! ” 

“No. I was a young boy, and she exasperated 
me, and I threw a hammer at her. A promising 
young angel 1 must have been 1 ’' 

1 was deeply sorry to have touched on such a 
painful Ihcrne, but that W'as useless now. 

“ She has borne the inark ever since, as you see,” 
said Steerforth ; “and slie'Jl bear it to her grave, if 
she ever rests in one ; though I can hardly believe 
she will ever rest anywhere. She was the motherless 
child of a sort of cousin of my father's. He died 
one day. My mother, who was then a widow, 
brought her here to be company to her. She 
has a couyjle of thousand pounds of her own, and 
saves the interest of it every year, to add to the 
principal. There's the history of Miss Rosa Dartle 
for you.” 

“ And I have no doubt she loves you like a 
brother?” said I. 

“Humph!” retorted Steerforth, looking at the 
fire. “Some brothers are not loved over much ; and 
some love — but help yourself, Coppcrfield ! We'll 
drink the daisies of the field, in compliment to you ; 
and the lilies of the valley that toil not, neither do 
they spin, in con>pliment to me — the more shame 
or me ! A moody smile that had overspread his 


featurp cleared off as he said this merrily, and he 
was his own frank, winning self again. 

I could not help glancing at the scar with a painful 
interest when we went in to tea. It was not long 
before I observed that it was the most susceptible 
part of her face, and that, when she turned pale, 
that mark altered first, and became a dull, lead- 
coloured streak, lengthening out to its full extent, 
like a mark in invisible ink brought to the fire. 
There was a little altercation between her and Steer- 
forth about a cast of the dice at backgammon, when 
I thought her, for one moment, in a storm of rage ; 
and then 1 saw it start forth like the old writing on 
the wall. 

It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs. 
Steerforth devoted to her son. She seemed to be 
able to speak or think about nothing else. She 
showed me his y.ucture as an infirnt, in a lockcl, with 
some of his baby-hair in it ; she showed me his picture 
as he had been when 1 first knew him ; and she wore 
at her breast his picture as he was now. All the 
letters he had ever written to her, site kept in a 
cal>inet near her own chair by the firt', ; and she 
would have read me some of them, and i .should have 
been very glad to hear them loo, if lie had not inter- 
posed, and coaxed her out of the design. 

“It was at Mr. Crcakle’s, my son tells me, that 
you first became acquainted,” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
as she and 1 were talking at one table, while they 
played backgammon at another. “ Indeed, 1 recol- 
lect his speaking, at that time, of a pupil younger 
than himself who liad taken his fancy there ; Inti your 
name, as you mny suppo.$e, has not lived in my 
memory.” 

“ He was very generous and noble to me in tl 10 . 5 c 
day.s, I assure you, ma'am,” .said 1, “and I stood iti 
need of sucli a friend. I should ha,v(i !>c;en tpiite 
crushed without him.” 

“He is always generous and noble,” said Mrs, 
Steerforth , proud ly. 

3 .subscribed to this w ith all my 3icart, God know.s. 
Slie knew 1 did ; for the stateliness of her manner 
already alxited t^nvard.s me, exc(*pt when she spoke 
in praise of him, .ami then her air was always lofty. 

“It w’as not a fit school generally for my .son,” .said 
she ; ‘ ’ far from it ; but there were particular circum- 
stances to be con.sidered at the time, of more impor- 
tance even than that selection. My son’s high spirit 
made it desirable that he .should be placcfd with some 
man who felt its superiority, and would be content 
to bow himself before it ; and we found such a man 
tlicre.” 

1 knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet I did 
not despise him the more for it, but thought it a 
redeeming quality in him, if he could be allow^cd 
any grace for not resisting one so irresistible as Steer- 
forth. 

“ My son's great capacity was tempted on, there, 
by a feeling of voluntary emulation and consciou.s 
pride,” the fond lady went on to say. “ lie would 
have risen against all constraint : but he found him- 
self the monarch of the place, and he haughtily dc* 
termined to be worthy of his station,^ It was like 
himself.” 

1 cchoed^ith all my heart ana scMuppmat u was 
like himsel® 

“ So my son took, of his own will, and on no com- 
pulsion, to the course in which he can always, when 
it is his pleasure, outstrip every competitor,” she 
pursued. informs me, Mr. Coppcrfield. 

that y^u were qWe devoted to him, and that when 
you met yesterday you made yourself known to him 
with tears of joy. 1 should be an affected woman if 
I made any pretence of bcang surprised by my son's 
inspiring such emotions i bull cannot be indifferent to 
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any one who is so scnsibh; of his merit, and I am very 
glil to see you here, and can assure you that he feels 
an unusual friendship for you, and that you may rely 
on his protection/' 

Miss Dartle played backgammon as eagerly as she 
did everything else. If I had seen her, first, at the 
board, I should have fancied that her figure had got 
thin, and her eyes had got large, over that pursuit, 
and no other in the world. Hut 1 am very much iiiis- 
takcii if she missed a word of this, or lost a look of 
mine as 1 received it with the tilmost pleasure, and, 
honoured by Mrs. Steerforth s confidence, felt older 
than I Jjad done since I left Canterbury. 

When the evening was pretty far s])cnt, and a tray 
of glasses and decanters came in, Stcerforth promised, 
over the fire, that he would seriously think of going 
dow'ii into the country with me. I’lu re was no hurry, 
ho .said ; a week hence would do ; and his mother 
liospitably said the same. While we w'ere talking, 
he niorc than once called me Daisy ; which brought 
Miss Dartle out again. 

** Hut really, Mr. C'oppcrfield," she asked, “ is it a 
nick-name ? And why does he give it you ? Is it — 
eh ? — because he thinks you young and innocent? I 
am so stupid in these things.” 

I coloured in replying that I believe it w\as. 

*'Oh I " said Miss liartlc. “Now I am glad to 
know tliat ! I ask for information, and 1 am glad to 
know it. He thinks you young and innocent ; and 
so you arc his friend ? Well, that's quite delightful I ” 

She wont to bed .soon after this, and Mrs. Steer- 
forth retired loo, Stcerforth and I, after lingering 
for half an hour ov('r the lire, talking about Traddics 
and all the n?st of thi'iii at old Salem House, went 
up-stairs together. Slcerfortli's room was next to 
mine, and J went in to look at It, It was a picture 
of comfort, full of easy chairs, cushions and footstools, 
worked by his molher’s hand, and with no .sort of 
thing omitted that could hel}> to render it complete. 
Finally, her handsome features looked down on her 
darling from a portrait on the wall, as if it were even 
.something to her that luir likeness should w'atch him 
while he .slept. 

1 found the fire burning clear enough in my room 
l)y this time, and tlie curtains drawn before the 
windows and round the bed, giving it a very snug 
appeaniTK-e. I sat down in a great chair upon the 
licarth to meditate on my haj)pincss ; and had en- 
joyed the contemplation of it for some time, when I 
found a likeness of Miss Da rtli^; looking eagerly at me 
from above the chiinri<\v-piecc. 

It was a startling likeness, and necessarily had n 
startling look, 'I’hc painter hadn't made the scar, 
but / made it ; and llicre it was, coming and going ; 
now' confined to the u[>pcr lip as I had seen it at 
dinner, and now shovving the whole extent of the 
wound inflicted by the hammer, as I had seen it when 
she WMS passionate. 

1 ‘wondered peevishly why they couldn’t put hef 
anywhere else instead of quartering her on me. To 
gel rid of her, I undressed quickly, extinguislied my 
light, and W’ent to bed. Ihit, a.s 3 fell asleep, I could 
not lorg(‘t that she was still there looking, “Is it 
really, tlioii 1 want to know;” and when 1 
awoke in thi I found that 1 was ly^.'^ily ask- 

ing all sorts of people in rny dreams wh<»|3br it really 
wn? or not — without knowing what I meant. 


CHAPTER XXL 

LITTLE EM'LY. 

There wa.s a servant in that house, a man who, I 
understood, was usually with Sleerforth, and had 
come into his service at the University, who Wfis in 
appearance a pattern of respectability. I believe 
there never existed in his station a more respectable- 
looking man. He w'as taciturn, soft-footed, very 
quiet in his manner, deferential, observant, always at 
hand when wanted, and never near when not wanted ; 
but his great claim to consideration was his respecta- 
bility. He had not a pliant face, he had rather a 
stiff neck, rather a tight smooth head with short 
h.air clinging to it at the sides, a soft way of speak- 
ing, with a peculiar habit of whispering the letter S 
so distinctly, that he seemed to use it oftener Ilian 
any other man ; but every peculiarity that he had 
he made respectable. If his nose had been upside- 
down, he would hfivc made that rcspeclalile. He sur- 
rounded himself with an atmosphere of respectability, 
and walked secure in it. It would have been next to 
impossible to suspect him of anything wrong, he was 
so thoroughly respectable. Nobody could have 
thought of putting him in a livery, he w’as so Jiighly 
respectable. T'o have imposed any derogatory work 
upon him, would have been to inflict a w'anton insult 
on the feelings of a most respectable man. And of 
this, I noticed the women-scrvanls in the household 
were so intuitively conscious, that they alw^ays did 
such work themselves, and generally while he read tlie 
paper by the pantry fire. 

Such a self-contained man I never saw. But in 
that quality, ns in every other he possessed, he only 
seemed to he the more respectable. Even the fact 
that no one knew’ his Christian name, seemed to 
form ri part of hi.-5 respectability. Nothing coukl Vie 
objected against his surname, Littimcr, Viy which he 
was known. Peter might have been hanged, or Tom 
transported ; but Littimcr was perfectly respectalile. 

It was occasioned, 1 suppose, by the reverend 
nature of rcsfiectaliility in the abstract, but I felt 
particularly young in this man’s presence. How old 
he was himself, I could not guess. And tVxat again 
went to his credit on the same score ; for in the 
calmness of respectaliility he might liave numbered 
fifty years as w'cll as thirty. 

Littimcr w'as in my room in the morning before 
I was up, to bring me that reproachful shaving- 
water, and to put out my clothes. When I undrew the 
curtains and looked out of Vied, I saw him, in an 
equaVile temperature of respcctaViility, unaflfected by 
the east wind of January, and not even breathing 
frostily, standing my Vioots right and left in the first 
dancing position, and blowing specks of dust off my 
coat as he laid it down like a baby. 

I gave Viim good-morning, and asked him what 
o’clock it was. He took out of his pocket the most 
respectable bun ting-wateh I ever saw, and preventing 
the spring w'ith his thumb from opening far, looked 
m at the face as if he ,were consulting an oracular 
oyster, shut it uii again, and said, if I pleased, Hrwas 
half- past eight. 

** Mr. Stcerforth will be glad to hear how you have 
rested, sir.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, ** very well indeed. Is Mr* 
Stcerforth quite well ? ” 

“ T hank you, sir, Mr. Stcerforth is tolerably well.” 
Another of his characteristics. No use of super- 
latives. A cool calm medium always. 

“ Is there anything more I can have the honour of 
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doing for you, sirf The warning-bell will ring at 
nine ; the tamily take breakfast at half-past nine, 

“ Nothing, 1 thank you.’* 

“ I thank sir, if you please ; *' and with that, 
and with a little inclination of his head when he 
assed the bedside, as an apology for correcting me, 
c went out, shutting the door as deJicatedy as if 
I had just fallen into a sweet sleep on which my life 
depended. 

Every morning we held exactly this conversation : 
never any more, and never any less ; and yet, 
invariably, however far I might have been lifted out 
of myself over-night, and advanced towards maturer 
years, by Steerforth’s companionship, or Mrs. Steer- 
forth’s confidence, or Miss Dartle’s conversation, in 
the presence of this most respectable man I became, 
ns our smaller poets sing, “ a boy again." 

He got horses for us ; and Steerforth, who knew 
everything, gave me lessons in riding. He provided 
foils for us, and Su^erforth gave me lessons in fencing 
—gloves, and I btigan, of the same master, to 
improve in boxing. It gave me no manner of 
concern that Steerforth should find me a novice in 
these sciences, but I never could bear to show my 
want of skill before the respectable Littimer. I had 
no reason to believe that IJttimer understood such 
.'U'ls himself ; he never led me to suppose anything 
of the kind, by so much as the vibration of one of 
his respectable eyelashes ; yet whenever he was by, 
while we W(;re practising, 1 felt myself the greenest 
and most inexi)erienced of mortals. 

1 am particular about this man, l>ocause he made 
a particular efl'ect on me at that time, and because 
of what look place thereafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful manner. 

It passed rapidly, as may be sujiposed, to one 
eiiiranced as I was ; and yet it gave me so many 
occasions for knowing Steerforth better, and admiring 
him more in a thousand respects, that at its close 
I seemed to have been with him for a much longer 
lime, A dashing way he had of treating me like 
a plaything, was more agreeable to me than any 
l:)ehaviour he could have ado])ted. It reminded me 
of our old acquaintance ; it seemed the natural sequel 
of it ; it showed me that he was unchanged ; it 
relieved me of any uneasiness I might have felt, in 
comparing my merits with his, and measuring my 
claims upon his friendship by any equal standard ; 
alx)ve all, it was a familiar, unrestrained, affectionate 
demeanour that he used towards no one else. As he 
had treated me at school differently from all the rest, 

1 joyfully believed that he treated me in life unlike 
any other friend he had. I believed that I was 
nearer to his heart than any other friend, and my 
own .heart warmed with attachment to him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the 
country, and the day arrived for our departure. He 
had been doubtful at first whether to take Littimer 
or not, but decided to leave him at home. I'he 
respectable creature, satisfied with his lot whatever 
it was, arranged our portmanteaus on the little 
carriage that was to take us into London, as if they 
were intended to defy the shocks of ages ; and 
received my modestly proffered donation with perfect 
tranquillity. 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle, 
with many thanks on my part, and much kindness 
on the devoted mother’s. The last thing I s;iw was 
Littimer’s unruffled eye ; fraught, as I fancied, with 
the silent conviction, that I was very young indeed. 

What I felt, in returning so auspiciously to the old 
familiar places, I shall not endeavour to describe. 
We went down by the Mail. I was so concerned, 

I recollect, even for the honour of Yarmouth, that 
when Steerforth said, as we drove through its dark 
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streets to the inn, that, as well as he could make out, 
it was a good, queer, out-of the-way kind of hole, 
I was highly pleased. We went to bed on our 
arrival (I observed a i:>air of dirty shoes and gaiters 
in connection with my old friend the Dolphin as we 
passed that door), and breakfasted late in the 
morning, Steerforth, who was in great spirits, had 
been strolling al>out the beach before I was up, and 
had made acquaintance, he said, with half the IXKil- 
men in the place. Moreover, he had seen, in the 
distance, what he was sure must l:>e the identical 
house of Mr. Peggotty, with smoke coming out of 
the chimney ; and had had a great mind, he told me, 
to walk in and swear he W'as myself grown out of 
knowledge. 

*‘Whcn do you propose to introduce me there, 
Daisy?" he said. “ I am at your disposal. Make 
your own arrangements," 

“ Why, 1 was thinking that this evening would be 
a good time, Steerforth, when they are all sitting 
round the fire. I should like you to sec it when it’s 
snug, it’s such a curious place. 

* ‘ So be it 1 " returned Steerforth. * ‘ This evening. " 

1 shall not give them any notice that we arc here, 
you know," said I, delighted. ** W« must take them 
by sun>rise." 

“Oh, of course I It’s no fun," said Steerforth, 
“ unless we take them by surju'isc. Let us see the 
natives in riicir aboriginal conclilion." 

“Though they are that sort of people that you 
mentioned," I returned. 

“ Aha 1 What I you recollect my skirmishes with 
Rosa, do you?" he exclaimed with a quick look. 
“ Confound the girl, I am half afraid of her. She’s 
like a goblin to me. But never mind her. Now 
what are you going to do? You are going to see 
your nurse, I suppose?" 

“ Why, yes," 1 said, “ I must see Peggotty first of 
all." 

“Well," replied vSteerforth, looking at his watch, 

* ‘ Suppose 1 deliver you up to bci cried over for a 
couple of hours.* Is that long enough ? " 

I answered, laughing, that I thought we might got 
through it in that lime, but that he must come also ; 
for he would find that his renown had preceded liim, 
and that he w as almost as great a personage as I was. 

“ ru come anywhere you like," said Steerforth, 
“ or do anything you like. Tel! me where to come 
to ; and in two liours I'll produce myself in any state 
you please, sentimenlitl or comical." 

I gave him minute directions for finding the resi- 
dence of Mr. Barkis, carrier to Blunderstone and 
elsewhere ; and, on this understanding, went out 
alone. There was a sharp bracing air ; the ground 
was dry ; the .sea was crisp and clear ; the sun was 
diffusing abundance of light, if not much warmth ; 
and everything was fresh and lively. I was so fresh 
and lively myself, in the pleasure of being there, that 
I could have stopped the people in the streets and 
shaken hands with them. 

The streets looked small, of course. The streets 
that we have only seen as children always do, I 
believe, when we go back to them. I had for- 
gotten noting in them, and found nbraing changed, 
until 1 oj|pc to Mr. Omer’s .shop. Omer and 
J oRAM was now wTitten up, where Omer used to be ; 
but the inscription, Drater, Tailor, Harer* 
DASHER, Funeral Furnisher, &c.. remained as it 
was. 

Mv footstepw^ecmied to tend so naturally to the 
shop-door, after 1 had read these words from over 
4he way, that I went across the road and looked in. 
There was a pretty woman at the back of the shop, 
dancing a little child in her arms, while another little 
fellow clung to her apron, I had no difflculty in 
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recognising either Minnie or Minnie’s children. The 
glass door of the parlour was not open ; but in the 
workshop across the yard I could faintly hear the 
old tune playing, as if it had never left off. 

Omer at home?" said I, entering. *'I 
should like to see him, for a moment, if he is." 

‘^ Ohyes, sir, he is at home," said Minnie; ** this 
weather don't suit his asthma out of doors. Joe, call 
your grandfather 1 " 

The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave 
such a lusty shout, that the sound of it made him 
bashful, and he buried his face in her skirts, to her 
great admiration. I heard a heavy puffing and blow- 
ing coming towards us, and soon Mr. Omer, shorter- 
winded than of yore, but not much older-looking, 
stood before me. 

** Servant, sir," said Mr. Omer. *' What can 1 do 
for you, sir? " 

** You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if you 
please," said, I, putting out my own. “You were 
very good-natured to me once, when I am afraid I 
didn't show that I thought so." 

“Was I though?" returned the old man. “I’m 
glad to hear it. but I don’t remember w'hcn. Are 
you sure it was me ? " 

“Quite." 

“ I think my memory has got as short as my 
breath." said Mr. Omer, looking at me and shaking 
his head ; “ for 1 don’t romemlier you." 

“ Don’t you remember your coming to the coach to 
meet me, and my having breakfast here, and our 
riding out to Blunderstonc together: you, and I, and 
Mrs. Joram, and Mr. Joram too — who wasn’t her 
husband then ? " 

“Why, Lord bless my soul!" exclaimed Mr. 
Omer, after Ixung thrown by his surprise into a fit of 
coughing, “you don’t say so! Minnie, my dear, 
ou recollect ? Dear me, yes ; the party was a lady, 

think ? " 

“ My mother," I rejoined. 

“ To — .said Mr. Omer, touching my 
waistcoat with his forefinger, “ and there was a little 
child loo I There was two parties. I'hc little party 
was laid along with the other party. Over at Blun- 
derstone it was, of course. Dear me ! And how 
have you been sina^? " 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had been 
loo. 

** Oh I nothing to grumble at. you know," said 
Mr. Omer. “ 1 find my bre^Hh gets short, but it 
seldom gets longer as a man gets older. I take it as 
it comes, and make the most of it. That’s the best 
way, ain’t it ? " 

Mr, Omer coughed again, in consequence of 
laughing, and w^as assisted out of his fit by his 
daughter, who now' stood close beside us, dancing 
ht?r smallest child on the counter. 

“Dear me I’i said Mr. Omer, “Yes. to be sure. 
Two parties ! V'^Iiy, in that very ride, IT you’ll 
believe me, the day w'as named for my Minnie to 
marry foram. * Do name it, sir,* .says Joram. ' Yes, 
do, father,’ says Minnie. And now he's come into 
the business. And look here ! The youngest ! " 

Minnie laughed, and stroked her handed hair upon 
her temples, as her father put one of his fat fingers 
into the hand of the child she was dancing on the 
counter. 

“ Two parties, of course ! " said Mr. Omer, nodding 
his head retrospectively. “ Ex-actly sol And 
Joram’s at work, at this minute, on a grey one with 
silver nails, not this measurement "—the measure- 
ment of the 'dancing child upion the counter — “by 
a good two inches. Will you take something ? " 

I thanked him, but declined. 

‘*Lei me #c€." said Mr. Omer. ‘'Barkis’s the 


carrier’s wife — Peggotty's the boatman's sister — she 
had something to do with your family ? She was in 
service there, sure ? " 

My answering in the affirmative gave him great 
satisfaction. 

“I believe my breath will get long next, my 
memory’s getting so much so," said Mr. Omer. 
“Well, sir, we’ve got a young relation of hers here, 
under articles to us, that has as elegant a taste in the 
dress-making business — I assure you I don't believe 
there’s a Duchess in England can touch her." 

“ Not little Em’ly?" said I, involuntarily. 

“Em’ly’s her name," said Mr. Omer, “and she’s 
little too. But if you'll believe me, she has such a 
face of her own that half the women in this town are 
mad against her." 

“ Nonsense, father ! " cried Minnie. 

“ My dear," said Mr. Omer, “ I don’t say it’s the 
case with you," winking at me, “but I say that half 
the women in Yarmouth, ah 1 and in five mile round, 
are mad against that girl," 

“ Then she should have kept to her own station in 
life, father," said Minnie, “and not have given them 
any hold to talk about her, and then they couldn’t 
have done it." 

“ Couldn’t have done it, my dear ! " retorted Mr, 
Omer. “ Couldn’t have done it ! Is that your know- 
ledge of life ? What is there that any woman couldn’t 
do, that she shouldn't do — especially on the subject 
of another w'omau'sS good looks ? " 

1 really thought it was all over with Mr. Onicr, 
after he had uttered this lilielloiis pleasantry. He 
coughed to that extent, and his breath eluded all his 
attempts to recover it with that obstinacy, that I 
fully expected to sec his head go down behind the 
counter, and his little black breeches, with the rusty 
little bunches of ribbons at the knees, come quivering 
up in a last ineffectual struggle. At length, however, 
he got Ixitter, though he still panted hard, and was so 
exhausted that lie w’as obliged to sit on the stool of 
the .shop-desk. 

“ You see," he .said, wiping his head, and breathing 
with difficulty, “ she hasn’t taken much to any 
companions hero ; she hasn’t taken kindly to any 
particular acquaintances and friends, not to mention 
sweethearts. In consequence, an ill-natured story 
got about, that Em’iy wanted to be a lady. Now, 
my opinion is, that it came into circulation principally 
on account of her sometimes sjiying at the school, 
that if she was a lady, she would like to do so-and-so 
for her uncle — don’t you sec? — and buy him such- 
and-such fine things." 

“ I assure you, Mr. Omer, she has .said so to me," 
I returned eagerly, “ when we were both children." 

Mr. Omer nodded his head and rubbed his chin. 
“Just 50. Then out of a very little, she could dress 
herself, you see, better than most others could out of 
a deal, and tkaJ made things unpleasant. Moreover, 
she was rather what might he called wayward. I’ll 
go .so far as to say what I should call wayward my- 
self," said Mr. Omer; “ didn’t know her own mind 
quite ; a little spoiled ; and cotildn't, at first, exactly 
bind herself dowm. No more than that was ever said 
against her, Minnie ? " 

“No, father," said Mrs. Joram, “Thy’s the 
worst, I believe." ^ 

“ So when she got a situation," said Mr. Omer, 
“to keep a fractious old lady company, they didn’t 
very well agree, and she didn’t stop. At last she 
came here, apprenticed for three years. Nearly two 
of 'em are over, and she has been as good a girl as 
ever was. Worth any six I Minnie, is she worth 
any six, now ? " 

“Yes, father." replied Minnie. “Never say / 
detracted from her i " 
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*'Very good,** said Mn Omer. “That's right 
And so, young gentleman, ** he added, after a few 
moments' further rubbing of his chin, “ tliat you 
may not consider me long-winded as well as short- 
breathed, I believe that's all about it" 

As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while 
speaking of Em'ly, I had no doubt that she was near. 
On my asking now. if that were not so, Mr. Omer 
nodded yes, and nodded towards the door of the 
parlour. My liurried inquiry if I might peep in, was 
answered with a free permission ; and, looking 
through the glass, I saw her sitting at her work. 1 
saw her, a most beautiful little creature, with the 
cloudless l>kie eyes, that had looked into my childish 
heart, turned laughingly upon another child of 
Minnie’s who was playing near her ; with enough of 
wilfulness in her bright face to justify what I had 
heard ; with much of the old capricious coyness 
lurking in it ; but with nothing in her pretty looks. 1 
am sure, but what was meant for goodness and Ifor 
happiness, and what was on a good and happy 
course. 

The tune across the yard that seemed as if it never 
had left off— -alas ! it was the tune that never does 
leave oft* — was Ixiating, softly, all the while, 

“Wouldn't you like to step in." said Mr. Omer, 

* ‘ and si>eak to her ? Walk in and sj^eak to her, sir I 
Make yourself at home ! " 

I was too bashful to do so then — I was afraid of 
confusing her, and I was no less afraid of confusing 
myself : but 1 informed myself of the hour at which 
she left of an evening, in order that our visit might be 
limed accordingly ; and taking le,ave of Mr. Omer, 
and his pretty daughter, and her little children, went 
away to my dear old Peggotty’s. 

Here she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner I 
'Die moment I knocked at the door she opened it, 
and asked me what I pleased to want. I looked at 
her with a smile, but she gave me no smile in return. 

1 had never ceased to write to lier, but it must have 
been seven years since wc had met. 

“ Is Mr. Ikirkis at home, ma'am ?" I said, feigning 
to .speak roughly to her. 

“ He’s at hoimj, sir," returned Peggotty, ** but he's 
bail abed with the rheumatics," 

‘ ‘ Don’t he go over to Blunder.stone now ? " I 
asked. 

“ When hc'.s well he do," she answered. 

“ Do jv'iv ever go there, Mrs. Barkis? " 

She looked at me more attentively, and I noticed a 
quick movement of her hands towards each other, 

* ‘ 1^‘cause I want to ask a question about a house 
there, that they call the — what is it ? — the Rookery," 
said I. 

She took a step backward, and put out her hands 
in an undecided frightened w^ay, as if to keep me off. 
“ Peggotty I " I cried to her. 

She cried, “ My darling boy I " and we both burst 
into tears, and were locked in one another's arms. 

What extravagancies .she committed ; what laugh- 
ing and crying over me ; what pride she showed, 
what joy, what sorrow that she W'hose pride and joy 
I might have been, could never hold me in a fond 
embrace ; 1 have not the heart to tell. I was troubled 
with no mi.sgiving that it was young in me to respond 
to her emotions. 1 had never laughed and cried in 
all my life, I dare say, not even to her, more freely 
than I did that morning. 

“Ikirkis will be so glad," said Peggotty, wiping 
her eyes with her apron, ‘*that it'lJ do ^ him more 
good than pints of liniment. May I go and tell him 
you are here? Will you come up and see him, my 
dear ? " 

Of course I would. But Peggotty could not get 
out of the room as easily as she meant to, for as often 
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ms she got to the door and looked round at me, she 
came back again to have another laugh and another 
cry upon my shoulder* At last, to make the matter 
easier, I went up*^tair$ with her ; and having waited 
outside for a minute, while she said a word of pre- 
paration to Mr. Barkis, presented myself before that 
invalid. 

He received me with absolute enthusiasm. He 
was too rheumatic to be shaken hands with, but he 
begged me to shake the tassel on the top of his night- 
cap, which I did most cordially. When I sat down 
by the side of the bed, he said that it did him a world 
of good to feel as if he was driving me on the 
Blunderstone road again. As he lay in bed, face 
upward, and so covered, with that exception, that he 
seemed to be nothing but a face — like a conventional 
cherubim — he looked the queerest object 1 ever 
beheld. 

“ What name was it as I wrote up in the cart, 
sir?" said Mr. Barkis, with a slow rheumatic smile. 

“Ah 1 Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks about 
that matter, hadn't we ? " 

** 1 was willin' a long time, sir?" said Mr. Barkis. 

“ A long time," said I. 

“ And 1 don't regret it," said Mr. Barkis. “Do you 
remember what you told me once, alx>ut her making 
all the apple parsties and doing all the cooking?" 

“ Yes, very well," I returned. 

“It was as true," said Mr. Barki.s, “as turnips is. 
It was as true," said Mr. Barkis, nodding his night- 
cap. which wiis his only means of emphasis, '* as 
taxes is. And nothing’s tnier than them." 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for my 
assent to this result of his reflections in bed ; and 1 
gave it. 

“ Nothing's truer than them," repeated Mr. Barkis ; 
“ a man as poor as I am, finds that out in his mind 
when he’s laid up. I'm a very poor man, .sir." 

“ 1 am sorry to hear it, Mr. Barkis." 

“ A very poor man, indeed I am," said Mr. Barkis. 

Here his right band came slowly and feebly from 
under the bedclothes, and with a purposeless uncer- 
tain grasp took hold of a stick w’bich was loosely tied 
to the side of the bed. After some poking about 
with this instrument, in the course of which his face 
assumed a variety of distracted exprc.ssions, Mr. 
Barkis poked it against a box, an end of which had 
been visible to me all the time. Then his face became 
composed, • 

“ Old clothes," said Mr. Barkis. 

** Oh I " .sfiid 1. 

“ I wish it was Money, sir," said Mr, Barkis* 

“ 1 wish it was, indeed," said L 

“ But it AIN’T," said Mr. Barkis, opening both his 
eyes as wide as he possibly could. 

I expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. 
Barkis, turning his eyes more gently to his wife, said : 

“She's the usefullest and best of women, C. P, 
Barkis. All the praise that any one can give to C. P. 
Barkis she deserves, and more 1 My dear, you’ll get 
a dinner to-day, for company ; something good to 
eat and drink, will you ? " 

I should have protested against this unnecessary 
demonstration in my honour, but that 1 saw Peggotty, 
on the opposite side of the bed, oxlrcmely anxious 
I should not. So I held my peace. 

“ I have got a trifle of money somewhere about me, 
my dear," said Mr. Barkis, “but I'm a little tired 
If you and Mr. David will leave me for a short nap, 
111 trf and find it whem I wake*" 

. We left the room, in compliance with this request. 
When we got outside the door, Peggotty informed 
me that Mr. Barkis, being now “a little nearer" 
than ho used to be, always resorted to this same 
device before producing a single coin from his store ; 
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and that he endured unheard-of agonies in crawling 
out of l>ed alone, and taking it from that unlucky 
box. In effect, we presently heard him uttering su^ 
pressed groans of the most dismal nature, as this 
magpie proceeding racked him in every joint ; but 
whUe Peggotty’s eyes were full of compassion »for 
him, she said his generous impulse wouJd do him 
good, and it was better not to check it. So he 
groaned on, until he had got into bed again, suffer- 
ing, 1 have no doubt, a martyrdom ; and then called 
, us in, pretending to have just woke up from a refresh- 
I ing sleep, and to produce a guinea from under his 
pillow. His satisfaction in which happy imposition 
on us, and in having preserved the impenetrable 
secret of the box, appeared to be a sufheient com- 
pensation to him for all his tortures. 

1 prepared F^eggotty for Steerforth*s arrival, and it 
was not long before he came. I am persuaded she 
knew no difference between his having been a per- 
sonal benefactor of hers and a kind friend to me, 
and that she would have received him with the utmost 
gratitude and devotion in any case. But his cxisy, 
spirited, good humour ; his genial manner, his hand- 
some looks, his natural gift of adapting himself to 
whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, when he 
cared to do it, to the main point of interest in any- 
body's heart ; bound her to him wholly in five 
minutes. His manner to me, alone, would have won 
her. But, through all these causes combined, I 
sincerely believe she had a kind of adoration . for 
him before he left the house that night. 

He stayed there with me to dinner — if I were to say 


liealthy weather. There was no noise, no effort, no 
consciousness, in anything he did ; but in everything 
an indescribable lightness, a seeming impossibility of 
doing anything else, or doing anything better, which 
WHS so graceful, so natural, and agreeable, that it 
overcomes me, even now, in the remeinbrance. 

We made merry in the little parlour, where the 
Book of Martyrs, unthumbed since my lime, was laid 
out upon the desk as of old, and where 1 now turned 
over Its terrific pictures, remembering the old sensa- 
tions they had awakened, but not feeling them. 
When I*eggolty spoke of what she called my room, 
.and of its being ready for me at night, and of her 
hoping I would occnjiy it, before I could so much as 
look at Stcerforlh, hesitating, he was possessed of the 
whole case. 

“ Of course,” he said. *' You’ll sleep here, while 
we stay, and I shall sleep at the hotel,” 

“But to bring you so far,” I returned, “and to 
separate, seems bad companionship, Steerforth.” 

“Why in the name of Heaven, where do you 
naturally belong he said. “ What is * seems ' com- 
pared to th.at ! *^ It was settled at once. 

He maintained all his delightful qualities to the 
last, until we started forth, at eight o'clock, for Mr. 
IVggolty’s boat. Indeed, they were more and more 
brightly exhibited as the hours went on ; for I 
thought even then, and I have no doubt now, that 
the consciousness of success in his determination to 
please, inspired him with a new deiicacy of percep- 
tion, and made it, subtle as it was, more easy to him. 
If any one had told me, then, that all this was a 
brilliant game, played for the excitement of the 
moment, for the employment of high spirits, in the 
thoughtless love of superiority, in a mere w'aiteful 
careless course of winning what was worthless to him, 
and next minute thrown away : I say, if any one had 
told me euch a lie that night, I wonder in what 
manner trf receiving It ray indignation would have 
found a vent I 


Probably only in an increase, had that been pos- 
sible, of the romantic feelings of fidelity and friend* 
ship with which 1 walked beside him, over the dark 
wintry sands, towards the old boat ; the wind sighing 
around us even more mournfully than it had sighed 
and moaned upon the night when I first dfirkened 
Mr. Peggotty’s door, 

“ This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is It 
not ? ” 

“ Dismal enough^in the dark.” he said : “and the 
sea roars as if it were hungry for us. Is tliat the 
boat, where 1 see a light yonder ? ” 

“That’s the boat,” said 1. 

“And it's the same I saw this morning,” he re- 
turned. “I came straight to it, by instinct, I sup- 
pose,” 

We said no more as we approached the light, but 
made softly for the door. I laid my hand upon the 
latch ; and whispering Steerforth to keep close to me, 
went in. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the out- 
side, and, at the moment of our entrance, a clapping 
of hands : which latter noise, 1 was surprised to see, 
proceeded from the generally disconsolate Mrs. 
Gummidge. But Mrs, Gummidge was not the only 
person there who was unusually excited. Mr. Peg- 
gotty, his face lighted up with uncommon satisfaction, 
and laughing with all his might, held his rough arms 
wide open, as if for little Em’ly to run into them ; 
Ham, with a mixed expression in his face of admira- 
tion, exultation, and a lumbering sort of bashfulness 
that sat upon him very well, held little Em'ly by the 


expressed, was slopped by our entrance (for she saw 
us first) in the very act of springing from Ham to 
nestle in Mr. Peggotty’s embrace. In the first 
glimpse we had of them all, and at the moment of 
our passing from the dark cold night into the warm 
light room, this was the way in which they were all 
employed : Mrs. Gummidge in the background, 
clapping her hands like a madwoman. 

The little picture was so instantaneously dissolved 
by our going in, that one might have doubted 
whether it had ever been. I was in the midst of the 
astonished family, face to face with Mr. Peggotty, 
and holding out my hand to him, when Ham 
shouted : 

“ Mas'r Davy 1 It's Mas'r Davy I ” 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with one 
another, and asking one another how we did, and 
telling one another how glad we were to meet, and 
all talking at once. Mr. Peggotty was so proud 
and overjoyed to see us, that he did not know what 
to say or do, but kept over and over again shaking 
hands with me, and then with Steerforth, and then 
with me, and then ruffling his shaggy hair all over 
his head, and laughing with such glee and triumph, 
that it was a treat to see him. 

“ Why, that you two geni’lmen — gent’lmen growed 
—should come to this here roof to-night, of all 
nights in my life,” said Mr. Peggotty, “is such a 
thing as never happened afore, I do rightly believe ! 
Em’ly, my darling, come here t Come l#rc, my 
little witch I There's Mas’r Davy's friend, my dear I 
There’s the genl'Jman as you’ve heerd on, Em'ly. 
He comes to see you, along with Mas'r Davy, on the 
brightest night of your uncle's life as ever was or will 
be, Gorm the t'other one, and horroar for it ! ” 

After delivering this speech all in a breath, and 
with extraordinary animation and pleasure, Mr. 
Peggotty put one of his large hands rapturously on 
each side of his niece's face.Tand kissing it a cfoten 
times, laid it with a gentle pride and love upon his 
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broad chest, and patted it as if his hand had been a 
lady's. Then he let her go ; and as she ran into the 
little chamber "where 1 used to sleep, looked round 
upon us, quite hot and out of breath with his un- 
common satisfaction. 

If you two gent'Imen — ^gent'lmen growed now, 
and such gent’Imen — ” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“So th’ are, so th’ are!’* cried Ham. ‘‘Well 
Siiid 1 So tb‘ are. Mas’r Davy bor — ^gent’Imen 
growed — so th‘ are I ” 

“If you two gent’Imen, gent’Imen growed," said 
Mr. Peggotty, “don’t ex-cuse me for being in a state 
of mind, when you understand matters. I’ll arks your 
pardon. Eni'ly, my dear! — She knows I’m a going 
to tell," here his delight broke out again, “ and has 
made oft*. Would you be so good as look artcr 
her, Mawther, fora minute?" 

Mrs. Gurnmidge nodded and disappeared. 

** If this ain’t," said Mr. I’eggotty, sitting down 
among us by the fire, “ the brightest night o’ my 
life. I’m a shellfish — biled too — and more I can’t say. 
This here little Ern’ly, sir," in a low voice to Steer- 
forth, “ — her as you see a blushing here just 
now " 

Stecrforlh only nodded ; but with such a pleased 
expression of interest, and of participation in Mr. 
Peggotty’s feelings, that the latter answered him as 
if he had spoken. 

“ To be sure," said Mr. Peggotty, “ 'Tliat’s her, 
and so she is. Thankee, sir." 

Ham nodded to me several Jtirnes, as if he would 
have said so too. 

“Tliis here little Em’ly of ours," said Mr. Peg- 
gotiy, “ has been, in our house, what 1 suppose (I’m 
a ignorant man, but that’s my belief) no one but a 
litiic bright-eyed creetur can l3e in a house. She ain’t 
my child ; I never had one ; but I couldn't love her 
more. You linderstand ! I couldn’t do it ! " 

“ I quite understand," said Steerfortn. 

“I know you do, sir," returned Mr. Peggotty, 

** and thankee again. Mas'r Davy, he can remember 
what she w.as ; you may judge for your own self 
what she is ; but neither of you can’t fully know what 
she has been, is, and will lx;, to my loving art. I am 
rough, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, “ I am as rough as a 
Sea Porkypinc : but no one, unless, mayhap, it is a 
woman, can know, I think, what our little Em’Jy is 
to me. And betwixt ourselves," sinking his voice 
lower yet, that woman’s name ain’t Missis Gum- 
midge neither, though she has a world of merits." 

Mr. Peggotty ruffled his hair again with both 
hands, as a further preparation for what he was going 
to say, and went on, with a hand upon each of his 
knees : 

“There was a certain person as had know’d our 
Em’ly, from the time when her father was drownded ; 
as had seen her constant ; when a babby, when a 
young gal, when a woman. Not much of a person 
to look at, he warn’t," said Mr. Peggotty, “some- 
thing o’ my own build — rough — a good deal o* the 
sou’-wester in him — wery salt — but, on the whole, a 
honest sort of a chap, with his art in the right place." 

I thought I had never seen Ham to anything 
like the extent Jto which he sat grinning at us now. 

“What does this here blessed tarpaulin go and do," 
said Mr. Peggotty, with his face one high noon of 
enjoyment, “ but he loses that there art of his to our 
little Em'ly. He follers her about, he makes hisself 
a sort o* sarvant to her, he loses in a great measure 
his relish for his wittles, and in the long-run he makes 
it clear to me wot*s amiss. Now I could wish myself, 
you see, that our little Em’ly was in a fair way of 
Doing married. I could wish to see her, at all ewents, 
under articles to a honest man as had a right to 
defend her. 1 don't know how long I five, or 
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how soon I may die ; but I know that if I was cap* 
sized, any night, in a gale of wind in Yarmouth 
Roads here, and was to see the town-lights shining 
for the last time over the rollers as I couldn’t make 
no head aginst, I could go down quieter for thinking 
‘ There’s a man ashore there, iron-true to my little 
Em’ly, God bless her, and no wrong can touch my 
Em’ly while so be as that man lives.* " 

Mr. Peggotty, in simple earnestness, waved his 
right arm, as if he were waving it at the town-lights 
for the last time, and then, exchanging a nod with 
Ham, whose eye he caught, proceeded as before : 

“ Well I I counsels him to speak to Ein'ly. lie's big 
enough, but he's bashfuller than a little un, and he 
don’t like. So /speak. ‘What! HimT saysEniiy. 

* Him that I’ve know’d so intimate so ma!iy years, 
and like so much. Oh, Uncle J 1 never can 
have him. He’s such a good fellow t ' 1 gives her 
a kiss, and I says no more to her than ‘ My dear, 
you’re right to speak out, you’re to choose for your- 
.self, you're as free as a little bird. ’ Then I aways to 
him, and I says, ‘ I wish it could have Ixien so, but it 
can't. But you can both be as you was, and wot I 
say to you is, Be as you was with her, like a man,* 
He says to me, a shjxking of niy hand, * 1 will I ’ he 
says. And lie was— honourable and manful — for 
two year going on, and we was just the same at home 
here as afore." 

Mr. Peggotty’s face, which had varied in its ex- 
pression with the various stages of his narrative, now 
resumed all its former triumphant delight, as he laid 
a hand upon my knee and a hand upon Steerforth’s 
(previously welling them both, for the greater em- 
phasis of the action), and divided the following 
speech between us : 

“ All of a sudden, one evening— as it might l>c to- 
night — comes little Em’ly from her work, and him 
with her 1 There ain't so much in ihat^ you’ll say. 
No, because he takes care on her, like a brother, 
nrter dark, and indeed afore dark, and at all times. 
But this tarp«iulfn chap, he takes hold of her hand, 
and he cries out to me, joyful, * Look here 1 This is 
to lie my little wife ! ' And she says, h.alf bold and 
half shy, and half a laughing and half a crying, 
‘Yes, Uncle I If you please.' — If I please I " cried 
Mr. Peggotty, rolling his head in an ecstasy at the 
idea ; “ Lord, as if 1 should do anyihink else I — ‘ If 
you please, I am steadier now, and 1 have thought 
better of it, and I'll as good a little w'ife as I can 
to him, for he^s a dear, good fellow ! * Then Missis 
Gurnmidge, she claps her hands like a play, and you 
come in, Theer I the murder’s out I " said Mr. 
Peggotty — “ You come in I It took place this hero 
present hour ; and here’s the man that'll marry her, 
the minute she’s out of her time." 

Ham staggered, as well he might, under the lilow 
Mr. Peggotty dealt him in his unlxmnded joy, as a 
mark of confidence and friendship ; but feeling called 
upon to say something to us, he said, with much 
faltering and great difficulty : 

“ She warn’t no higher than you was, MasV Davy 
— ^when you first come — when I thought what she’d 
grow up to be. I see her grow up — gent’Imen— like 
a flower. I’d lay down my life for her— Mas'r Davy 
— Oh I most content and cheerful 1 She’s more to me 
— ^gent’Imen — than — she’s all to me that ever I can 
want, and more than ever I— than ever I could say. 

I — I love her true. There ain’t a gant’iman in all the 
land — nor yet sailing upon all the sea— that can lo\e 
his la^ more than I love her, though there’s many a 
common man— would say better — what he meant." 

I thought it affecting to see such a sturdy fellow as 
Ham was now, trembling in the strength of what he 
felt for the pretty little creature who had won, his 
heart. 1 thought the siniple confidence reposed in 
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by Mr, Peggot^ and by himself, was, in itself, affect* 
ing, 1 was affected by the story altogether. How 
far ray emotions were influenced by the recoilectiont^ 
of my childhood, i don’t know. Whether 1 had come 
there with any lingering fancy that 1 was still to love 
little Em’ly, f don’t know. I know that I was filled 
with pleasure by all this ; but. at first, with an inde- 
scribably sensitive pleasure, that a very little would 
liave changed to pain. 

I'herefore, if it had depended upon me to touch the 
prevailing chord among them with any skill, I should 
have made a poor hand of it. But it depended upon 
Steerforth ; and he did it with such address, that in a 
few minuitss we were all as easy and as happy as it 
was possible to be, 

"Mr. Peggotiy,'’ he said, "you are a thoroughly 
good fellow, and deserve to be as happy as you are to- 
night. My hand upon it I Ham, I give you joy, my 
boy. My hand uf)on that* too I Daisy, stir the fire, 
and rnsike it a brisk one t and Mr, Peggottr, unless 
you can induce your gentle niece to come back (for 
whom I vacfite this seat in the corner), I shall go. 
Any gap at your fireside on such a night — such a gap 
least of all — X wouldn't make, for the wealth of the 
Indies I “ 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old room to fetch 
little Em'ly. At first, little Em'Iy didn't like to come, 
and then flam went. Presently they brought her to 
the fireside, very much confused, and very shy, — ^but 
she soon became more assured when she found how 
gently and respectfully Steerforth spoke to her ; how 
skilfully 'le avoided «ny thing that would embarrass 
her ; how ne talked to Mr. Peggotty 7f boats, and 
ships, and tides, and fish ; how he relerred to me 
about the time when he had seen Mr. Peggotty at 
ISiilem House ; how delighted he was with the boat 
and all belonging to it ; how lightly and easily he 
carried on, until he brought us, by degrees, into a 
charmed circle, and we were all talking away without 
any reserve. 

Em'ly, indeed, sitid little all the evening ; but she 
looked, and listened, and her face got animated, and 
she was charming. Steerforth told a story of a dismal 
shipwreck (which arose out of his talk with Mr. 
XVggotiy), as if he saw it all before him — and little 
Em’ly’s eyes were fastened on him all the time, as if 
she saw it too. Ide told us a merry adventure of his 
own. ns a relief to that, with os much gaiety as if the 
narrative were as fresh to hiiW as it was to us — and 
little Em’ly laughed until the boat rang with the 
musical sounds, and we all laughed (Steerforth too), 
in irresistible sympathy with what was so pleasant and 
light-hearted. He got Mr, Peggotty to sing, or 
rather to roar, "When the stormy winds do blow, 
do blow, do blow ; *’ and he sang a sailor’s song him- 
self, so-pathetically and beautifully, that I could have 
almost fancied that the real wind creeping sorrow- 
fully round the house, and murmuring low through 
our unbroken silence, was there to listen. 

As to Mrs, Gummidge, he roused that victim of 
despondency witli a success never attained by any one 
else (so Mr. Peggotty informed me), since the decease 
of the old one. He left her so little leisure for being 
miserable, that she said next day she thought she 
must have been bewitched, * 

But he set up no monopoly of the ^neral attention, 
or the conversation. When little Em'ly ctcw more 
courageous, and talked (but still bashfully ) across the 
fire to me, of our old wandering upon the beach, to 
pick up shells and pebbles ; and when I osked^er if 
she recollected how 1 used to be devoted to her ; and 
when we both laugl\ed and reddened, casting these 
looks back on the pleasant old times* so unreal to 
look at now ; be was stlent and attentive, and observed 
us thoughtfully. She £#t^ at this time* and all the 


evening, on the old locker in her old little corner by 
the fire, with Ham beside her, where I used to sit. 
1 could not satisfy myself whether it was in her own 
little tormenting way, or in a maidenly reserve before 
us, that she kept quite close to the wall, and away 
from him ; but X observed that she did so, all the 
evening. 

As 1 remember, it was almost midnight when we 
took our leave. We had had some biscuit and dried 
fish for supper, and Steerforth had produced from his 
pocket a full flask of Hollands, which we men (I may 
say we men, now, without a blush) had emptied. 
We parted merrily ; and as they all stood crowded 
round the door to light us as far as they could iqxjn 
our road, 1 saw the sweet blue eyes of little Em'ly 
peeping after us, from behind Ham, and heard her 
soft voice calling to us to be careful how we went. 

" A most engaging little Beauty I " said Steerforth. 
taking my arm. " Well 1 It's a quaint place, and 
they are quaint company ; and it’s quite a new sensa- 
tion to mix with them.** 

"How fortunate we are, too,” I returned, "to 
have arrived to witness their happiness in that in- 
tended marriage 1 I never saw people so happy. 
How delightful to see it, and to be made the sharers 
in their honest joy, as we have been I ” 

"Thai’s rather a chuckle-headcd fellow for the 
girl ; isn’t he? ” said Steerforth. 

He had been so hearty with him, and with them 
all, that I felt a shock in this unexpected and cold 
reply. But turning quickly upon him, and seeing a 
laugh in his eyes, 1 answered, much relieved ; 

" Alv, Steerforth 1 It’s well for you to Joke about 
the poor ! You may skirmish with Miss IXarile, or 
try to hide your sympathies in jest from me, but I 
know better. When 1 see how perfectly you under- 
stand them, how exquisitely you can enter into happi- 
ness like this plain fisherman’s, or humour a love like 
my old nurse’s, 1 know that there is not a joy or 
sorrow, not an emotion, of such people, that can be 
indifl'erent to you. And I admire and love you for it, 
Steerforth, twenty limes the more 1 ” 

He stoppt^d, and looking in my face, Siiid : " Daisy, 
I believe yon arc in earnest, and are gocxl. I whii 
we all were I " Next moment he was gaily singing 
Mr. I^eggotty’s song, as we walked at a round pace 
back to Ya.miouth. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME NEW PEOPLE. 

Steekforth and I stayed for more than a fortnight 
in that part of the country. We were very much 
together, I need not say ; but occasionally we were 
asunder for some hours at a time. He was a good 
sailor, and I was but an indifferent one ; and when 
he went out boating with Mr, Peggotty, w'hich was 
a favourite amusement of his, I generally remained 
ashore. My occupation of Peggotty’s spare-room 
put a constraint uj^n me, from which he w^ firee : 
for, knowing how assiduously she attended %n Mr. 
Barkis all day, 1 did not like to remain out late at 
night ; whereas Steerforth, lying at the Inn, had 
nothing to consult but his own humour. Thus it 
came about, that 1 heard of bis making little treats 
for the fishermen at Mr. Peggotty's house of call, 
" The Willing Mind,** after 1 was m bed, and of his 
being afloat, wrapped in fishermen's clothes, whole 
moonlight nights, and coming back when the morning 
tide was at flood. By this time, however, I Imew 
that ^is restless nature and bold spirits dehghted to 
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find jsi vent in rough toil and hard weather, as in any 
other means of excitement that presented itsdf freshly 
to him ; so none of his proceedings surprised me. 

Another cause of our being sometimes apart was, 
that I had naturally an interest in going over to 
Blunderstone, and revisiting the old familiar scenes 
of my childhood ; while Steerforth, after being there 
once, had naturally no great interest in going there 
again. Hence, on three or four da 3 Ts that 1 can at 
once recall, we went our several ways after an early 
breakfast, and met again at a late dinner. 1 had no 
idea how he employed his time in the interval, 
beyond a general knowledge that he was very popular 
in the place, and had twenty means of actively 
diverting himself where another man might not have 
found one. 

For my own part, my occupation in my solitary 
pilgrimages was to recall every yard of the old road 
as 1 went along it, and to haunt the old spots, of 
which I never tired. I haunted them, as my memory 
had often done, and lingered among them as my 
younger thoughts had lingered when I was far away. 
1 ‘he grave beneath the tree, where both my parents 
lay — on which I had looked out, when it was my 
father's only, with such curious feelings of com- 
passion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, 
when it was opened to receive my pretty mother and 
her baby — the grave which Peggotty’s own faithful 
care had ever since kept neat, and made a garden of, 
1 walked near, by the hour. It lay a little off the 
church-yard path, in a quiet corner, not so far 
removed but I could read the names upon the stone 
ns 1 walked to and fro, startled by the .sound of the 
church-bell when it struck the hour, for it was like a 
departed voice to me. My reflections at these times 
were always associated with the figure I was to make 
in life, and the distinguished things 1 was to do. My 
echoing footsteps went to no other tune, but were as 
constant to thafc as if 1 had come home to build my 
castles in the air at a living mother's side. 

There were great changes in my old home. The 
ragged nests, .so long deserted by the rooks, were 
gone ; and the trees were lopped and topi^ed out of 
their remembered shapes. l‘he garden had run wild, 
nnd half the windows of the iiouse were shut up. It 
was occupied, but only by a poor lunatic gentleman, 
and the people who took care of him. He was 
always sitting at my little window, looking out into 
the church-yard ; and I wondered whether his 
rambling thoughts ever went upon any of the fancies 
that used to occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when 
I peeped out of that same little window in my night- 
clothes, and saw the sheep quietly feeding in the 
light of the rising sun. 

Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, w^ere 
gone to .South America, and the rain had made its way 
through the roof of their empty house, and stained the 
outer walls. Mr. Chillip was married again to a tall, 
raw-boned, high-nosed wife ; and they had a weazen 
little baby, with a heavy head that it couldn't hold up, 
and two weak staring eyes, with which it seemed to 
be always wondering why it had ever been born. 

It was with a singular Jumble of sadness and 
pleasure that I used to linger about my native place, 
until the reddening winter sun admonished me that it 
was time to start on my returning walk. But, when 
the place was left behind, and especially when Steer- 
forth and I were happily seated over our dinner by 
a blazing fire, it was delicious to think of having been 
there. So it was, though in a softened degree, when 
1 went to my neat room at night ; and. turning over 
the leaves of the crocodile-book (which was always 
there, upon a little table), remembered with a 
grateful heart how blest I was in having such a friend 
as Steerforth, such a friend as Peggotty, and such 


a substitute for what I had lost as my excellent and 
generous aunt. 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back 
from these long walks, was by a ferry. It landed me 
on the flat between the town and the sea, which I 
could make straight across, and so save myself a con- 
siderable circuit by the high road. Mr. Peggotty's 
house being on that waste-place, and not a hundred 
yards out of my tract, I always looked in as I went 
by. Steerforth was pretty sure to be there expecting 
me, and we went on together ihrotij^h the frosty afr 
and gathering/og towards the twinkling lights of the 
town. 

One dark evening, when I was later than usual — 
for I had, that day, been making my parting visit to 
Blunderstone, as we were now about to return home 
—1 found him alone in Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting 
thoughtfully before the fire. He was so intent upon 
his own reflections that he was quite unconscious of 
my approach. This, indeed, he might easily have 
been if he had been less absorbed, for footsteps fell 
noiselessly on the sandy' ground outside; but even 
my entrance failed to rouse him. I was standing 
close to him, looking at him ; and still, with a heavy 
brow, he was lost in his meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand upon his 
shoulder, that he made me start too. 

“You come upon me,” he said, almo.st angrily, 
“like a reproachful ghost I ” 

“I was obliged to announce myself, somehow,” 
I replied. “ Have 1 called you down from the 
stars ? ” 

“ No,” he answered. “ No.” 

“Up from anywhere, then ? ” said I, taking my seat 
near him. 

“ 1 was looking at the pictures in the fire,” he 
returned. 

“ But you are spoiling them for me,” said 1, as he 
stirred it quickly with a piece of burning wood, 
striking out of it a train of red-hot sparks tliat went 
careering up ihfe lillle chimney, and roaring out into 
the air. 

“ You would not have seen tliem,” he returned, 
“I detest this mongrel time, neither day nor night. 
How late you are ! Where have you l^een ? ” 

” I have been taking leave of my usual walk,” 
said I. 

“And I have beeti^ sitting here,” said Steerforth, 
glancing round the ^oom, thinking that all the 
people we found so glad on the night of our coming 
down, might — to judge from the present wasted air 
of the place — be dispersed, or dead, or come to I 
don’t know what harm. David, I wish to God I had 
had a judicious father these last twenty years J ” 

“ My dear Steerforth, what is the matter?” 

“I wish with all my soul I had been better 

f iided!” he exclaimed. “I wish with all my .soul 
could guide myself better I ” 

There was a passionate dejection In his manner 
that quite amazed me. He was more unlike himself 
than I could have supposed possible. 

“ It would be belter to be this poor Peggotty, or 
his lout of a nephew,” he said, getting up and leaning 
moodily against the chimney-piece, with his face 
towards the fire, “than to be rnysclf, twenty times 
richer and twenty times wiser, and be the torment to 
myself that I have been, in this Devil’s hark of a 
boat, within the last half-hour I ” 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him, that 
at first I could only observe him in silence, as he stood 
leaning his head upon his hand, and looking gloomily 
down at the fire. At length 1 begged him, with all 
the earnestness I felt, to tell me what had occurred 
to cross him so unusually, and to let me sympathise 
with him, if I could not nope to advise him. Before 
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I had well concluded, he begatt to laugh — fretfully at 
first, but soon with returning gaiety. 

* * Tut, it’s nothing. Daisy I nothing I " he replied. 
^ I told you at the inn in lx>ndon, 1 am heavy com- 
pany for myself, sometimes. I have been a night- 
mare to myself, just now — must have had One, I 
think. At odd dull times, nursery tales come up into 
the memory, unrecognised for what they are. 1 
believe I have been confounding myself with the bad 
boy who ‘ didn't care,’ and became food for lions — ^a 
grander kind of going to the dogs, 1 suppose. What 
old women call the horrors, have been creeping over 
me from head to foot, 1 have been afraid of myself,” 

** You are airaid of nothing else, I think,” said I, 

* * Perhaps iiot, and yet may have enough to l>e 
afraid of too," he answered. ** Weill So it goes 
by ! I am not about to be hipped again. David ; but 
1 tell you, my good fellow, once more, that it would 
have been well for me (and for more than me) if 1 had 
had a steadfast and judicious father ! " 

His face was Always full of expression, but I never 
saw it express such a dark kintl of earnestness as 
when he said these words, with his glance bent on 
the fire, 

“So much for that !” he said, making ns If he 
tossed something light into the air, .with his hand, 

•' * Why, fjelng gone, 1 am a man again,* 

like Macbeth. And now for dinner ! If I have not 
(Macbeih-like) broken up the feast with most admired 
disorder, Daisy,” 

** But where are they all, I wonder ! ” said I. 

“Gcxl knows," said Sleerforth. “After strolling 
to the ferry looking for you, 1 strolled in here and 
found the place deserted. Tiiat set me thinking, and 
you found me thinking,” 

The advent of Mrs. Gummidge with a basket, ex- 
plained how the house had happened to be empty. 
She had hurried out to buy something that was 
needed, against Mr. Peggotty's return with the tide ; 
and had left the door open in the ■meanwhile, lest 
Ham and little Ein'ly, witli whom it was an early night, 
should come home while she was gone. Steerforth, 
after very much improving Mrs. Gummidge's spirits 
by a cheerful salutation and a jocose embrace, took 
my arm, and hurried me away. 

He had improved his own spirits, no less than Mrs. 
Gummidge’s. for they were again at their usual flow, 
and he was full of vivacious conversation as we went 
along. 

“And so,” he said, gaily, “ we abandon this buc- 
caneer life to-morrow, <Jo we ? " 

“ So we agreed," I returned, “ And our places by 
the coach are taken, you know.” 

“ Ay I there’s no help for it, I suppose,” said 
Steerforth; “1 have almost forgotten that there is 
anything to do in the world but to go out tossing on 
the sea here. 1 wish there was not.” 

“As long os the novelty should hist,” said I, 
laughing. 

“ l.ike enough,” he returned; ‘‘though there’s a 
sarcastic meaning in that observation for an amiable 
piece of innocence like my young friend. Well I I 
dare say I am a capricious fellow, David. I know I 
am ; but while the iron ts hot, I carf strike it vigor- 
ously too. I could pass a reasonal>ly good examina- 
tion already, as a pilot in these waters, 1 think." 

“ Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder,” I re- 
turned. 

“A nautical phenomenon, eh ? ” latighed Sleerlorth. 

“ Indeed he does, and you know how truly ; know- 
ing how ardent you are in any pursuit you follow, 
and how easily you can master it. And that amazes 
me most in you, Steerforth— that you should be con- 
tented with such fitful nfics of your powers.” 


“Contented? be answered, merrily. “I am 
never contented, except with your freshness, my 
gentle Daisy. As to fitfulness, 1 have never learnt 
the art of binding myself to any of the wheels on 
which the Ixions of these days are turning round and 
round. I missed it somehow in a bad apprentice- 
ship, and now don’t care about it. — You know I have 
bought a boat down here ? ” 

“ What an extraordinary fellow you are, Steer- 
forth I " I exclaimed, stopping — for this was the first 
I had heard of it. “ When you may never care to 
come near the place again I " 

“ I don’t know that,” he returned. “ I have taken 
a fancy to the place. At all events," walking me 
briskly on, '* I have bought a boat that was for sale — 
a clipper, Mr. Peggotty says ; and so she is — and 
Mr. Peggotty will be master of her in my absence." 

“Now 1 understand you, Steerforth I " said I, 
exuhingly. “You pretend to have bought it for 
yourself, but you have really done so to confer a 
benefit on him. I might have known as much at 
first, knowing you. My dear kind Stt^erforth, how 
am I tell you what I think of yo\ir generosity ? " 

“ Tush I " he answered, turning red. “ The less 
said, the better." 

" Didn’t I know?" cried I, “didn't I say that there 
was not a joy, or sorrow, or any emotion of such 
honest hearts that was indifferent to you ? " 

“Aye, aye," he answered, “you told me all that. 
There let it rest. We have said enough I " 

Afraid of offending him by pursuing the subject 
when he made so light of it, I only pursued it in my 
thoughts as wc went on at even a quicker pace than 
before. 

“ bhe must be newly rigged," said Steerforth, 
“ and I shall leave Littimer Ixjhind to see it done, 
that 1 may know she is quite complete. Did I tell 
you Littimer had come down? " 

“ No." • 

“Oh yes I came down this morning, with a letter 
from my mother.” 

As our looks met, I observed that he was pale even 
to his lips, though he looked very steadily at me. I 
feared that some difference l>etween him and his 
mother might have led to his l»eing in the frame of 
mind in which I had found him at the solitary fire- 
side. 1 hinted so. 

“ Oh no I " he said, shaking his head, and giving 
a slight Hugh. ** Nothing of the sort I Yes, He 
is come down, that man of mine." 

“ The same as ever ? " said I. 

“The same as ever," said Steerforth. “Distant 
and quiet as the North Pole, He shall see to the 
boat being fresh named. She’s the Stormy Petrel 
now. What does Mr. Peggotty care for Stormy 
Petrels I I’ll have her christened again.** 

“ By what name?" 1 asked. 

“ The Little Em’ly." 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, 1 took it 
as a reminder that he objected to being extolled for his 
consideration. I could not help showing in my face 
how much it pleased me. but I said little, and he 
resumed his usual smile, and seemed relieved. 

“ But see here," he said, looking before us|^ * where 
the original little Em’ly comes ! And that fellow 
with her, eh? Upon my soul, he's a true knight. 
He never leaves her I " 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having 
improved a natural ingenuity in that handicrafik 
until he had become a skilled workman. He was 
in his working-dress, and looked rugged enough, but 
manly withal, and a very fit protector for the bloom- 
ing little creature at his side. Indeed, there was a 
frankness in his face, an honesty, and an undisguised 
show of his pride in her, and his love for her, which 
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were, to me, the best of good looks. I thought, as 
they came towards us, that they were well matched 
even in that particular. 

She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm as we 
stopped to speak to them, and blushed as she gave 
it to Steerforth and to me. When they passed on, 
after we had exchanged a few words, she did not 
like to replace that hand, but, still appearing timid 
and constrained, walked by herself. 1 thought all 
this very pretty and engaging, and Steerforth seemed 
to think so too, as we looked after them fading 
away in the light of n young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us — evidently following 
them — a young woman whose approach we had not 
observed, but whose face 1 saw as she went by, and 
thought I had a faint remembrance of. She was 
lightly dressed, looked bold, and haggard, and 
flaunting, and poor ; but seemed, for the time, to 
have given alK that to the wind which was blowing, 
and to have nothing in her mind but going after 
them. As the dark distant level, absorbing their 
figures into itself, left but itself visible between us 
and the sea and clouds, her figure disappeared in like 
manner, still no nearer to them than before. 

I'hat is a black shadow to be following the 
girl,” said Steerforth, standing still; “what does it 
mean ? " 

He spoke in a low voice t!mt sounded almost 
strange to me. 

*\She must have U in her mind to beg of them, I 
think,” said I. 

A beggar would be no novelty,’* said Steerforth ; 
“ but it is a strange thing that the beggar should take 
that shape to-night. ” 
j Why ? ” I asked him, 

“For no better reason, truly, than because I w’as 
thinking,” he said, after a pause, “ of something like 
it, when it came by. Where the Devil did it come 
from, I wonder I '* * 

“From the shadow of this wall, 1 think,” said I, 
as we emerged upon a' road on which a wall abutted, 

“It's gone!” he returned, looking over his 
shoulder. " And all ill go with it. Now for our 
dinner ! ” 

Hut, he looked again over hls!shoulder towards the 
sea-line glimmering afar off ; and yet again. And 
he wondered about it, in some broken expressions, 
several limes, in the short remainder of our walk ; 
and only seemed to forget it when the light of fire 
and candle shone upon us, sealed warm and merry, 
at table. 

Littimer was there, and had his usual effect upon 
me. When I said to him that I hoped Mrs. Steer- 
forth and Miss Dartle were well, he answered respect- 
fully (and of course respectably), that they were 
tolerably well, he thanked me, and had sent their 
compliments. This wits all ; and yet he seemed to 
me to say as plainly as a man could say : “You 
are very young, sir ; you are exceedingly young.” 

We had almost finished dinner, when taking a step 
or two towards the table, from the corner where he 
kept watch upon us, or rather upon me, as I felt, he 
sitid to his master : 

“ I beg your.pardon, sir. Miss Mowcher is down 
here.” 

“Who ? ” cried Steerforth, much astonished. 

“ Miss Mowcher, sir.” 

“Why, what on earth does she do here?” said 
Steerforth. 

“It appears to be her native part of the country, 
sir. She informs me that slie makes one of her pro- 
fessional visits here, every year, sir. I met her in the 
street this afternoon, and she wished to know if she 
might have the honour of waiting on you after 
dinner, sir.” 


“ Do you know the Giantess in question, Daisy?” 
inquired Steerforth. 

I was obliged to confess— I felt ashamed, even of 
being at tliis disadvantage before Littimer — that Miss 
Mowcher and I were wholly unacquainted. 

“ Then you shall know her,” said Steerforth, “ for 
she is one of the seven wonders of the world* When 
Miss Mowcher comes, show her in.” 

I felt some curiosity and excitement about this 
lady, especially as Steerforth burst into a fit of laugh- 
ing when I referred to her, and positively refused to 
answer any question of which 1 made her the subject. 
I remained, therefore, in a state of considerable ex- 
pectation until the cloth had lx;en removed some 
half an hour, and we were sitting over our decanter 
of wine before the fire, when the door opened, and 
Littimer, with his habitual serenity quite undisturbed, 
announced : 

“ Miss Mowcher ! ” 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I w^as 
still looking at the doorway, thinking that Miss 
Mowcher was a long while making her appearance, 
when, to my infinite astonishment, there came 
waddling round a sofa which stood between mo 
and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, 
with a very large head and face, a pair of roguish 
grey eyes, and such extremely little arms, that, to 
enable herself to lay a finger archly against her 
snub nose as she ogled Steerforth, she was obliged to 
meet the finger half-way, and lay her nose against it. 
Her chin, which was what is called n tlouble-chin, 
was so fat that it entirely swallowed up) the strings of 
her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had none ; 
w'aist slie had none ; legs she had none, worth 
mentioning ; for though she was more than full-sized 
down to wiicrc her waist would have; been, if she had 
had any, and though she terminated, as human 
l)eings generally do, in a pair of feet, she was so 
short that .she stood at a common-sized chair as at a 
table, resting a bag she carried on the seat. This 
lady ; dressed in an off-hand, easy style ; bringing 
her nose and her forefinger together, with the difii- 
culty 1 have desciibed ; standing with her head 
necessarily on one side, and, with one of her shar]> 
eyes shut up, making an uncommonly knowing face ; 
after ogling Sleerforih for a few moments, broke into 
a torrent of words. 

* * What ! My flovvei^? ” she pleasantly began, shak- 
ing her large head at him. You're there, are you I 
Oh, you naughty boy, fie for shame, what do you do 
so far away from home? Up to mischief, Fll be 
bound. Oh, you’re a downy fellow, Steerforth, so 
you are, and I'm another, ain’t I? Ha, ha, ha 1 
You'd have betted a hundred pound to five, now, 
that you wouldn’t have seen me here, wouldn't 
you? liless you, man alive, Fm everywhere, I’m 
here, and there, and where not, like the conjuror’s 
half-crown in the lady's hankercher. lalking of 
hankerchers — ami talking of ladies — what a comfort 
you are lo your blessed mother, ain't you, my dear 
boy, over one of my shoulders, and I don't say 
which I " 

Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage 
of her discourse, threw back the strings, and sat 
down, panting, on a footstool in front of the fire- 
making a kifid of arbour of the dining-table, which 
spread its mahogany shelter above her head. 

“ Oh my stars and what's-their-names 1 ” she went 
on, clipping a hand on each of her little knees, and 
glancing shrewdly at me. “I'm of too full a habit, 
that's the fact, Steerforth. After a flight of stairs, it 
want, as if it was a bucket of water. If you saw me 
looking out of an upper window, you’d think 1 was a 
fine woman, wouldn’t you ?” 
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I should think that, wherever I saw you/* replied the Russian Prince's nails I Prince Alphabet turned 
Steeribrth. topsy-turpr, / call him, for his name’s got all the 

** Go along, you dog, do I *’ cried the little creature, letters in it, higgledy-piggledy/* 
making a whisk at him with the handkerchief with “The Russian Prince is a client of yours, is he?*' 
which she was wiping her face, “ and don’t be impu- said Steerforth. 

dent ! Hut I give you my word and honour I was at ** I believe you, my pet/' replied Miss Mowcher. 

I^ady Mithers's last week-— a woman I How ** I keep his nails in order for him. Twice a week ! 

she wears !— and Mithcrs himself came into the room Fingers and toes." 

where 1 was waiting for her — there's a man ! How he “He pays well, I hope ? ’* said Steerforth. 

wears ! and his wig too, for he's had it these ten “ Pays as he speaks, my dear child— through the 

years— and he went on at that rate in the compli- nose," replied Miss Mowcher. ** None of your close 
mentary line, that I began to think I should be shavers the Prince ain’t. You’d say so, if you saw 
obliged to ring the bell. Ha! hal ha f He’s a his moustachios. Red by nature, black by art." 
pleasant wretch, but he wants principle." “ By your art, of course," said Steerforth, 

“What were you doing for I..ady Mithers? " asked Miss Mowcher winked assent, “ Forced to send 

Steerforth. for me. Couldn’t help it. The climate affected his 


“ That's tellings, my blessed infant," she retorted, 
tapping her nose again, screwing up her face, and 
twinkling her eyes like an imp of supernatural intelli- 
gence. “ Never you mind I You’d like to know 
whcllie;r T stop her hair from falling off, or dye it, or 
touch up her complexion, or improve her eyebrows, 
wouldn’t you ? And so you shall, my darling — when 
1 tell you ! Do you know what my great grand- 
father’s name was ? " 

“No," said Steeiforth. 

“It was Walker, my sweet pet," replied Miss 
Mowcher, “and he came of a long line of Walkers, 
that I inherit all the Hookey estates from." 

I never beheld anything approaching to Miss 
Mowcher's wink, exceja Miss Mowcher’s self-posses- 
sion. She had a wonderful way too, when listening 
to what was said to her, or when wailing for an 
answer to what she had said herself, of pausing with 
her head cunningly on one side, and one eye turned 
up like a magpie's. Altogether I was lost in amaze- 
ment, and sat staring at her, quite oblivious, I am 
afraid, of the laws of politeness. 

She had by this lime drawn the chair to her side, 
and was busily engaged in produciijg from the bag 
(plunging in her short arm to the shoulder, at every 
dive) a number of small bottles, sponges, combs, 
brushes, bits of flannel, little pairs of curling-irons, 
and other instruments, which she tumbled in a heap 
upon the chair. From this employment she sud- 
denly desisted, and said to Steerforth, much to my 
confusion : 

‘ ‘ Who’s your friend ? ” t 

“Mr. Copperfield/' said Steerforth ; “he wants to 
know you." 

“ Well, then, he shall ! I thought he looked as if 
he did!" returned Miss Mowcher, waddling up to 
me, bag in hand, and laughing on me as she cama 
“ Face like a peach I " standing on tiptoe to pinch my 
cheek as 1 sat. “ Quite tempting I I'm very fonfl of 
peaches. Happy to make your acqumntance, Mr. 
Copperficld, I'm sure.'' 

1 said that 1 congrauilated myself on having the 
honour to make hers, and that the happiness was 
mutual. 

“ Oh, my goodness, how polite we are f '* exclaimed 
Miss Mowcher, making a preposterous attempt to 
cover her large face with her morsel of a hand. 
“ What a w^orld of gammon and spinnage it is. 
though, ain’t it I " 

This was addressed confidentially to both of us, as 
the morsel of a hand came away from the face, and 
buried itself, arm and all, in the bag again. 

“ What do you mean, Miss Mowcher? " said^teer- 
forth. 

■■f* Ha I ha ! ha ! What a refreshing set of hum- 
bugs we are, to be sure, ain't we, ray sweet child ? " 
replied that morsel of a woman, feeling in the bag 
with her head on one s^e and her eye in the air. 
“ Look here 1 " taking ^mething out. ** Scraps of 


dye ; it did very well in Russia, but it was no go 
here. You never saw such a rusty Prince in all your 
born days as he was. Like old iron ! " 

“ Is that why you called him a humbug, just now ?" 
Inquired Steerforth. 

“ Oh, you re a broth of a boy, ain’t you ?" returned 
Miss Mowcher, shaking her head violently. “ I said, 
what a set of humbugs we were in general, and I 
showed you the scraps of the Prince’s nails to prove 
it. The Prince's nails do more for me in private 
families of the genteel sort, than all my talents put 
together. I always carry 'em about. They’re the 
best introduction. If Miss Mowcher cuts the Prince’s 
nails, she Must be all right. 1 give ’em away to the 
young ladies. They put 'em in albums, I believe I 
Hal hal hal Upon my life, *t]\e w'hole social 
system ' (as the men call it when they make speeches 
in Parliament) is a system of Prince’s nails!" said 
this least of women, trying to fold her short arms, and 
nodding her large head. 

Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. 
Miss Mowcher continuing aft tlu* time to shake her 
head (which was very much on one side), and to look 
into the air with one eye, and to wink with the other. 

“Well, well I" she said, .smiting her small knees, 
and rising, “ this is not business. Come, Steerforth, 
lei’s explore the polar regions, and have it over," 

She then selected two or three of llie little instru- 
ments, and a little bottle, and asked (to my sniprise) 
if the table would bear. On Steerforth’s replying in 
the affirmative, she ptishod a chair against it, and 
begging the assistance of my hand, mounted up, 
pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it were a stage. 

“ If either of you saw my ankles," she said, when 
she was safely elevated, “ say so, and I'll go home 
and destroy myself." 

“/ did not," said Steerforth. 

“/ did not," said I. 

“ Well then," cried Miss Mowcher, “ I'll consent 
to live. Now, ducky, ducky, ducky, come to Mrs. 
Bond and be killed." 

This was an invocation to Steerforth to place him- 
self under her hands ; who, accordingly, sat himself 
down, with his back to the table, and his laughing 
face towards me, and submitted his head to her in- 
spection, evidently for no other purpose than our 
entertainment, 'lo sec Miss Mowcher stantding over 
him, looking at his profusion of rich browli hair 
through a large round magnifying glass, which she 
took out of her pocket, was a most amazing spectacle. 

“ You're a pretty fellow I " said Miss Mowcher, 
after a brief inspection. “You’d be as bald as a 
friar on the top of your head in twelve months, but 
for me. Just half-a-minute, my young friend, and 
we’ll give you a polishing that shall keep your curls 
on for the next ten years I " 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of the 
little bottle on to one of the little bits of flannel, and, 
again imparting some of the virtues of that prepara- 
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tion to one of the little brushes, began rubbing and 
scraping away with both on the crown of Steerforth's 
head in the busiest manner I ever witnessed, talking 
all the time. 

** There's Charley Pyegrave, the duke’s son," she 
said, ** You know Charley ? " peeping round into his 
face. 

“ A little," said Steerforth, 

* * What a man he is ! There's a whisker ! As to 
Charley’s legs, if they were only a pair (which they 
ain't), they'd defy competition. Would you believe 
he tried to do without me — in the Life-Guards, too?" 

** Mad 1 " said Steerforth. 

“It looks like it. However, mad or sane, hc 
tried," returned Miss Mowcher. “What docs he 
do, but, lo and behold you, he goes into a perfumer's 
shop, and wants to buy a bottle of the Madagascar 
Liquid." 

“ Charley does ?" said Steerforth. 

“ Charley does. But they haven't got any of tho 
Madagascar Liquid.** 

“ What is U ? Something to drink ? " asked Stoer- 
forth. 

“ To drink? ’* returned Miss Mowcher, stopping to 
slap his cheek. “To doctor his own rnoustachios 
with, you know, 'niere w^is a woman in the shop — 
elderly female — quite a Griflin — who had never even 
heard of it by name. ' Begging pardon, sir,’ said llie 
Gridin to Charley, * it’s not — not — not rouge, Is It ?' 

* Rouge,' said Charley lo the Griffin. ‘ What the 
unmeiuionaiile to ears polite, do you think I want 
with rouge?' ‘No offence, sir,’ said the Griffin; 

' we have it asked for by so many names, I thought 
it might lxj.‘ Now that, my child," continued Miss 
Mow'cher, rubbing all the time as busily as ever, “ Is 
another instance of tlie refreshing humbug I was 
spt'aking of. / do something in that way myself— 
perhaps a good deal — perhaps a little — sharp’s the 
word, my Iclcar boy — never mind I " 

“In what way do you mean ? In the rouge way?" 
said Steerforth. 

“Put this and that together, my tender pupil," 
returned the wary Mowcher, touching her nose, 

“ w'ork it by the rule of Secrets in all trades, and the 
product will give you the desired result. I say / do 
a little in tliat way myself. One Dowager, she calls 
it lip-salve. Another, she calls it gloves. Another, 
she calls it tucker-edging. Another, she calLs it .a fan. 

/ call it whatever they call It. I supply it for ’em, but 
we keep up tlie trick so, to one another, and make 
Ijelieve with such a face, that they’d as soon think of 
laying it on, before a whole drawing-room, as before 
me. And when 1 wait upon 'em, they’ll say to me 
sometimes — with it on — thick, and no mistake — 

‘ llow am 1 looking, Mow^chcr? Am I imle?' Ha I 
ha 1 ha ! ha I Isn't that refreshing, my young 
friend ! " 

I never did in my days behold anything like 
Mowcher as she stood upon the dinlng-tablc, in- 
tensely enjoying this refreshment, rubbing busily al 
JSteerforth’s head, and winking at me over it. 

“ Ah I " she said. “Such things are not much in 
demand hereabouts. That sets me off again f I 
haven’t seen a pretty woman since I’ve been here. 
Jemmy." 

“ No ? " said Steerforth. 

“ Not the ghost of one," replied Miss Mowcher. 

‘ ‘ We could show her the substance of one, I 
think?" said Steerforth, addressing his eyes to mine. 

“ Eh, Daisy ? " 

“ Yes, indeed," said I. 

“ Aha ? " cried the little creature, glancing sharply 
at my face, and then peeping round at Steerfonh’s 
“Umph?" 

The first exclamation sounded like a question put 
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to both of us, and the second like a question put to 
Steerforth only. She seemed to have found no 
answer to either, but continued to rub, with her head 
on one side and her eye turned up, as if she were 
looking for an answer in the air, and were confident 
of its appearing presently, 

“A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfield ? " she cried, 
after a pause, and still keeping the .same look-out. 
“Aye, aye?" 

“No," said Steerforth, before I could reply. 
“ Nothing of the sort. On the contrary, Mr. 
Copperfield used — or I am much mistakcii-^to have 
a great admiration for her." 

“ Why, hasn’t he now ? " returned Miss Mowcher, 
“Is he fickle? oh, for shame I Did he sip every 
flower, and change every hour, until Tolly his passion 
requited ? — Is her name Polly ? '* 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced 
upon me with this question, and a searching look, 
quite disconcerted me for a moment, 

“ No. Miss Mowcher," I replied, “ Her name is 
Emily.'* 

“Aha?" she cried exactly as before. “ Umph? 
What a rattle I am I Mr. Copperfield, ain't I 
volatile ? “ 

Her tone and look implied something that was not 
agreeable to me in connection with the subject. So 1 
said, in a graver manner than any of us had yet 
assumed : 

“She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is en- 
gaged to be married to a most worthy and deserving 
man in her own station of life. I esteem her for her 
good sense, as much os I admire her for her good 
looks." 

“Well said 1" cried Steerforth. “Hear* hear, 
hear! Now I’ll quench the curiosity of this little 
Fatima, my dear Daisy, by leaving her nothing to 
guesfc»at. She is at present apprenticed, Mis.s 
Mowcher, or articled, or whatever it may be, to 
Omer and Jorarn, Haberdashers, Milliners, and so 
forth, in this town. Do you observe? Omer and 
Jonini. The promise of which iny friend has spoken, 
IS made and entered into with her cousin ; C'hrislian 
name, Harn ; surname, Peggotly ; occupation, boat- 
builder; also of this town, bhe lives with a relative; 
C'hristian name, unknown | surname, TeggoUy ; 
occuxxition, seafiiring ; also of this town. She. is the 
prettiest and nio.st engaging little fairy in t)ie world. 

1 admire her — as my triend does — exceedingly. If 
it were not that I might appear to disparage her 
Intended, which I know my friend would not like, I 
would add, th.at to me she seems to be throwing lier- 
self away ; that 1 am sure she might do Ijcttcr ; and 
that I swear she was born to he a lady." 

Miss Mowcher listened lo tliese words, which were 
very slowly and distinctly spoken, with her head on 
one side, and her eye in the air, as if she were still 
looking for that answer. When he ceased she 
became brisk again in an instant, and rattled away 
with surprising volubility. 

“Oh I And that's all about it, is it?" she ex- 
claimed, trimming his whiskers with a little restless 
pair of scissors, that went glancing round his head in 
all directions. “ Very w'cU : ve^y well I Quite a 
long story. Ought to end 'and they lived happy 
ever afterwards ; ' oughtn't it ? Ah ! What’s that 
game at forfeits ? I love my love with an E, because 
she’s enticing; I hate her with an £, be^cause she’s 
engaged. I took her lo the sign of the exquisite, and 
treat^ her wlffi an elopement ; her name’s Emily, 
and she lives In the east? Hal ha I ha I Mr. 
Copperfield, ain^'t I volatile ? " 

Merely looking at me with extrav^ant slyness, and 
not waiting for any reply, she continued, without 
drawing breath : 
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** There! If ever any scapegfrace was trimmed 
and touched up to perfection, you are, Steerforth. 
If I understand any noddle in the world, I under- 
stand yours* Do you hear me when I tell you that, 
my darling? 1 understand yours,” peeping down 
into his face. Now you may mizzle, Jemmy (as we 
say at Court), and if Mr. Copperfield will take th«' 
chair I’ll operate on him.” 

** What do you .say, Daisy?” inquired Steerforth, 
laughing, and resigning his seat, *‘Will you be 
improved ? ” 

'rhank you, Miss Mowcher, not this evening.” 

^ *' Don't say no,” returned the little woman, looking 
at me with the aspect of a connoisseur ; “ a little bit 
more eyel)row ? ” 

'I’iiank you,” I returned, “ some other time.” 

** Have it carried Iialf a quarter of an incli towards 
the temple,” said Miss Mowcher, We can do it in 
a fortnight.” 

** No, 1 thank you. Not at present.” 

"Go in for a tip,” .she urged. "No? I.^t's get 
the .scaflfolding up, then, fur n pair of whiskers. 
Come ! ” 

I could not help blushing as I declined, for I felt 
we were on my weak point, now. But Miss Mowcher, 
finding that I was not at present disposed for any 
decoration within the range of her art, and that I 
was, for the lime being, proof against the blandish- 
ments of the small bottle which she held up before 
one eye to enforce her persuasions, said we would 
make a beginning on an early day, and requested the 
aid of my hand to descend from her elevated station. 
I’hus assisted, she skipped <lown with much agility, 
and began to tie her double chin into her bonnet. 

"The fee,” said Steerforth, " is ” 

"Five bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, "and dirt 
cheap, my chicken.. Ain’t I vokitile, Mr, Copper- 
field ? ” 

1 n**plied politely; "Not at all.” But I thought 
she WU.S rather so, when she tossed up his two half- 
crowns like a goblin pieman, Cvaught th n, topped 
them in her pocket, and gave it a loud si 

"That's the Till 1” observed Miss Mowchef, 
standing at the chair again, and replacing in the 
bag a nii.scellaneous collection of little objects she 
had emptied out of it. " Have I got all my traps? 
It seems so. It won’t do to be like long Ned Bcad- 
wood, when they took liim to church ' to marry him 
to somebody,’ as he .says, an^l left the bride behind. 
Ha ! ha ! ha 1 A wicked rascal, Ned, but droll i 
Now, I know I’m going to break your hearts, but 
1 am forced to leave you. You must call up all your 
fortitude, and try to bear it. Good-bye, Mr, Copper- 
held I Take core of yourself, Jockey of Norfolk I 
How I have been rattling on 1 It’s all tlie fault of 
you two wretches. / forgive you ! * Bob swore 1 ‘ — 

fis tlic Englishman said for ' Good-night,’ when he 
first leiirnt French, and thought It so like English, 

‘ Bob swore.' my ducks I ” 

With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling os 
she waddled away, she waddled to the door ; where 
she stopped to inquire if she should leave us a lock 
of her hair, "Ain’t I volatile?” she added, os a 
commentary on Uiis olfer, and, wdth her finger on her 
nose, departed. « 

Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it wa^ 
Impossible for me to help laughing loo ; though I 
am not sure I should have done so, but for this 
inducement When we had had our laugh quite out, 
w'hich was after some time, he told me that^Miss 
Mowcher had quite an extensive connection, and 
made herself useful to a variety of people in a variety 
of ways. Some people trifled with her as a mere 
oddity, he said ; but she w'as as shrewdly and sharply 
observant as any one he knew, and as long-headed 


as she was short-armed. He told me that what she 
had said of being here, and there, and everywhere, 
was true enough ; for she made little darts into the 
provinces, and seemed to pick up customers every- 
where, and to know everybody. I asked him what 
her disposition was : wliether it was at all mischievous, 
and if her sympathies were generally on the right 
side of things : but, not succeeding in attracting his 
attention to these questions after two or three 
attempts, I forbore or forgot to repeat them. lie 
told me instead, with much rapidity, a good deal 
about her skill, and her profits ; and about her being 
a scientific cupper, if I should ever have occasion for 
her service in that capacity. 

She was the principal theme of ouf conversation 
during the evening : and when we parted for the 
night Steerforth called after me over the banisters; 
" J3ob swore I” as I w^nt down-stairs. 

I wtis surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis's 
house, to find Ham walking up and down in front 
of it, and still more surj^rised to learn from him that 
little Emly was inside. I naturally inquired why ho 
w*as not there loo, instead of pacing the .streets by 
himself ? 

" WJjy. you see, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, in a 
hesitating nianner, " Em ’ly, she's talking to some 'un 
in here.” 

"I sliould have thouglit,” said I, smiling, "that 
that was a reason for your being in here too, Ham.” 

" Well, Mas’r Davy, in a general way, so ’t would 
be,'* be returned ; " but look't^e here, Mas'r Davy,” 
lowering Ijjs voice, and speaking very gravely. li’.s 
a young woman, sir — a young woman, that Em'ly 
knowecl once, and doen’t ought to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to fall 
upon the figure I had seen following iliein, some 
hours ago. 

" It’s a poor wurem, MasV Davy,” said Ham, "as 
is trod under foot by all the town. Up street and 
down street. 'I’he inow^ld o' the churchyard don’t 
bold any that the folk shrink away from, more.” 

"Did 1 see her to-night. Ham, on the sands, after 
we met you ? ” 

"Keeping us In sight?” said Ham. "It’s like 
you did, Mas’r Davy. Not that I know'd then, she 
was Iheer, sir, but along of her creeping soon artcr- 
wards under Em'Iy’s little winder, when she see the 
light come, and whisp’ring ‘ Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s 
sake, have a w'onmn’s heart towards rnc. 1 was once 
like you !’ Those w^as solemn words, Mas’r Davy, 
fur to hear ! ” 

" 'I hey were indeed, Ham. What did Em'ly do? * 

"Says Em'ly, 'Martha, is itV<>u? Dh, Martha, 
can it be you ! ' — for they had sat at work together, 
many a day, at Mr. Omer's.” 

"I recollect her now 1” cried I. recalling one af 
the two girls I had seen when 1 first went there. 

" I recollect her quite well ! ” 

"Martha Endell,” said Ham. "Two or three 
year older thau Em’ly, but was at tlie school with 
ter.” 

"I never heard her name,'* naid I. "I didn’t 
mean to interrupt you.” 

" For tlie matter o* that, Mas'r Davy,” rcj^ied 
Ham, " all's told a’niost in them words, ♦ Em’ly, 
Em’ly, for Christ's sake have a woman's heart 
towards me. I was once like you ! ' She wanted to 
.speak to Em'ly. Em'ly couldn't speak to her theer, 
for her loving uncle was come home, and he wouldn't 
—no, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, with great earnestness, 
"he couldn't, kind-natur'd, tender-hearted as he is, 
see them two together, side by side, for all the 
treasures that's wrecked in the sea.” 

I fell how true this was. J knew itj on the Instant, 
quite as well as Ham. 
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“ So Em'ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” he 
pursued, ‘'and gives it to her out o’ window to bring 
here, 'Show that,' she says, ‘to my aunt, Mrs, 
Barkis, and she'll set you down by her fire, for the 
love of me, till uncle is gone out, and I can come.’ 
By-and-by she tells me what I tells you, Mas'r Davy, 
and asks me to bring her. What can I do? She 
doen't ought to know any such, but 1 can't deny her, 
when the tears is on her face." 

He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy 
jacket, and took out with great care a pretty little 
purse. 

* ‘ And if I could deny her when the tears was on her 
face, Mas'r Davy," said Ham, tenderly adjusting it 
on the rough palm of his hand, “how could I deny 
her when she give me this to carry for her — knowing 
what she brought it for? Such a toy as it is I " said 
I lam, thoughtfully looking on it. “With such a 
little money in it, Em'ly my dear I " 

1 shook him warmly by the hand when he had put 
it away again — for that was more satisfactory to me 
than saying anything — and we walked up and down, 
for a minute or two, in silence. The door opened 
then, and Peggotty appeared, beckoning to Ham to 
conie in. I would have kept away, but she came 
after me. entreating me to come in too. Even then, 
1 would have avoided the room where they all were, 
but for its being the neat*tilcd kitchen I have men- 
tioned more than once. 'I'he door opening imme- 
diately into it, I found myself among them, before I 
considered whither I was going. 

The girl — the same 1 had seen upon the sands — 
was near the fire. »She was sitting on the ground, 
with her head and one arm lying on a chair. I 
fancied, from the disposition of her figure, that Em’ly 
had but newly risen from the chair, and that the for- 
lorn head miglit perhaps have been lying on her lap. 

I saw but little of the girl’s face, over which her hair 
fell loose .and scattered, as if she had been disordering 
it with her own hands ; but I saw* that she was young, 
and of a fair complexion. Peggotty had been cry- 
ing. So h.ad little Em'ly. Not a word was spoken 
when we first went in ; and the Dutch clock by the 
dresser seemed, in the silence, to tick twice as loud 
as usual. 

Em’ly spoke first. 

“Martha wants,” she said to Ham, “to go to 
London." 

“ Why to London ? " returned Ham. 

He stood between them, looking on the prostrate 
girl with a mixture ol compassion for her, and of 
jcvalousy of her holding any companionship with her 
whom he loved so well, which I have always remem- 
bered distinctly. They both spoke as if she were ill ; 
in a soft, suppressed tone that was plainly heard, 
although it hardly rose above a whisper. 

“ letter there than here,’’ said a third voice aloud 
— Martha's, though she did not move. “No one 
knows me there. Everybody knows me here.” 

“ What will she do there?’’ inquired Ham. 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly round 
at him for a moment ; then laid it down again, and 
curved her right arm about her neck, as a woman in 
a fever, or in an agony of |>aia from a shot, might 
twist herself. 

“ She will try to do well," said little Em’ly. “ You 
don't know wlaat she has said to us* Does ho—do 
^hey — aunt?" 

Peggotty shook her head compa.ssionately. 

“I'll try," said Martha, “if you’ll help me away. 

I never can do worse than I have done here. I may 
do better. Oh ! " with a dreadful shiver, “ take me 
out of these streets, where the whole town knows me 
from a child J " 

As Em’ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him pul 


in it a little canvas bag. She took it, as If she thought 
it were her purse, and made a step or tw6 fonv^ard ; 
but finding her mistake, came back to where he had 
retired near me, and showed it to him* 

“ It’s all yourn, Em'ly,” I could hear him say, 
“I haven't nowt in all the wureld that ain't yourn, 
my dear. It ain’t of no delight to me, except for 
you I " 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she turned 
away and went to Martha. What she gave her, I 
don’t know. I saw her stooping over her, and 
putting money in her bosom. She whispered some- 
thing, os she asked was that enough ? “ More than 
enough," the other said, and took her hand and 
kissed it. 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shawl about 
her, covering her face with it, and weeping aloud, 
went slowly to the door. She stopped a moment 
before going out. as if she would have uttered some- 
thing or turned back ; but no word passed her lips. 
Making the same low, dreary, wretched moaning in 
her shawl, she went away. 

As the door closed, little Em’ly looked at us three 
in a hurried manner, and then hid her face in her 
hands, and ft;ll to sobbing. 

“ Doen’t, Em'ly ! " said Ham, tapping her gently 
on the shoulder. “ Doen’t, my dear ! You dotvi’t 
ought to cry so, pretty ! " 

“Oh, Ham !" she exclaimed, .still weeping piti- 
fully, “I am not as good a girl as I ought to be I I 
know I have not tlic thankful heart, sometimes, I 
ought to have ! " 

“ Yes, yes, you have, I'm sure," said Ham. 

“ No ! no ! no ! " cried little Em'ly, sobbing, and 
shaking her head. “I am not as good a girl as I 
ought to be. Not near ! not near I " 

And still she cried, as if her heart would break. 

“ I try your love too much. I know I do ! " she 
sobbed. “I'm often cross to you, and changeable 
with you, when I ouglit to be far different. You are 
never so to me.. Why am I ever so to you, when I 
should think of nothing but how to be grateful, and 
to make you happy ! ’’ 

“You always make me so," said Ham, “my dear I 
I am happy in the sight of you. I am happy, all day 
long, in the thouglits of you." 

“ Ah ! that’s not enough I " she cried. “ That is 
because you are good ; not because I am I Oh, my 
dear, it might have b*en a better fortune for you, if 
you had been fond of .some one else — of some one 
steadier and much worthier than me, who was all 
bound up in you. and never vain and changeable like 
me ! " 

“ Poor little lender-heart," said Ham, in a low 
voice. “ Martha has overset her, altogether." 

“Please, aunt," sobbed Em'ly. “come here, and 
let me lay my head upon you. Oh, I am very miser- 
able to-night, aunt I Oh, I am not as good a girl as 
I ought to be. I am not, I know 1 " 

Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the fire. 
Em’ly, with her arms around her neck, kneeled by 
her, looking up most earnestly into her face. 

“ Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me ! Ham, dear, try 
to help me I Mr. David, for the sake of old times, do, 
please, try to help me ! I want to be a better girl 
than I am. I want to feel a hundred times more 
thankful than I do, I want to feel more, what a 
blessed thing it is to be the wife of a good man, and 
to lead a peaceful life. Oh me, oh me ! Oh my 
hearty my heart ! " 

She dropped her face on my old nurse’s breast, and, 
ceasing this supplication, which in its agony and grief 
was half a woman’s, half a child's, as all her manner 
was (being, in that, more natural, and better suited 
to her beauty, as I thought, than any other manner 
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could have been), wept silently, while my old nurse 
hushed hef like an infant* 

She got calmer by degrees, and then we soothed 
her ; now talking encouragingly, and now jesting a 
little with her, until she began to raise her head and 
speak to us. So we got on, until she was able to 
smile, and then to laugh, and then to sit up, half 
ashamed ; while Peggotty recalled her stray ringlets, 
dried her eyes, and made her neat again, lest her 
uncle should wonder, when she got home, why his 
darling had been crying. 

I saw her do, that night, what I had never seen her 
do before. I saw her innocently kiss her chosen 
husband on the cheek, and creep close to his bluff 
form as if it were her best support. When they went 
away together, in the waning moonlight, and I looked 
after them, comparing their departure in my mind 
with Martha's, I saw that she held his arm with both 
her hands, and still kept close to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I CORROMORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE A 
PROFESSION. 

WiircN I awoke in the morning I thought very much 
of little Em‘ly, and her emotion last night, after 
Martha had left. I felt as if I had come into the 
knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and tender- 
ne.sses in a sacred confidence, and that to disclose 
them, even to Sleerforth, would be wrong. I had no 
gentler feeling towards any one than towards the 
pretty creature who had been my playmate, and 
whom I have always been persuaded, and shall 
always be persuaded, to my dying day, I then 
devotedly loved. The rei>etition to any ears — even to 
Steerforth’s— of what she had been ijnable to repress 
when her heart lay open *to me by an accident, I felt 
would l)e a rough deed, unworthy of myself, unw’orthy 
of the light of our pure childhood, which I always saw 
encircling her head. I made a resolution, therefore, 
to keep it in my own breast ; and there it gave her 
image a new grace. 

While we were at brciikfast, a letter was delivered 
to me from my aunt. As it contained matter on 
which I thought Steerforth could advise me as well as 
any one, and on which I knew I should be delighted 
to consult him, I resolved to make it a subject of 
discussion on our journey home. For the present we 
had enough to do, in taking leave of all our friends, 
Mr. Barkis w'as far from being the last among them, 
in his regret at our departure ; and I believe w’ould 
even have opened the box again, and sacrificed 
another guinea, if It would have kept us cight-and- 
forty hours in Yarmouth. Peggotty and all her 
family were full of grief at our going. The whole 
house of Onier and Joram turned out to bid us good* 
bye ; and there were so many seafaring volunteers in 
attendance on Steerforth, when our portmanteaus 
went to the coach, . that if we had had the baggage of 
a regiment W'ilh us, we should hardl/liave wanted 
tx>rters to carry it. In a word, we departed to the 
regret and admiration of all concerned, and left a 
great many people very sorry behind us. 

“Do you stay long here. Littiraer?” said I, as he 
stood waiting to see the coach start. 

“ No, he replied ; *' probably not very long, 
sir.** ^ 

Caii hardly say. Just now/* observed Steer- 
forth^ carelessly, “ He knows what he has to do, and 
he'ftilait/* 


“That I am sure he will," said I. 

Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment of rny 
good opinion, and I felt about eight years old. ife 
touched it once more, wishing us a good journey ; 
and we left him standing on the pavement, as re- 
spectable a mystery as any pyramid in Egypt, 

For some little time we held no conversation, Steer- 
forth being imusually silent, and I being sufficiently 
engaged in wondering, within myself, when I should 
see the old places again, and what new changes might 
happen to me or them in the meanwhile. At length 
Steerforth, becoming gay and talkative in a moment, 
as he could become anything he liked at any moment, 
pulled me by the arm : 

“ Find a voice, David. What about the letter you 
were speaking of at breakfast ? " 

“ Oh I " said 1, taking It out of fny pocket. “ It's 
from my aunt/* 

* ' And what does she say, requiring consideration ? " 

“ Why. she reminds me, Steerforth,*' said I, “that I 
came out on this expedition to look about me, and to 
think a little." 

“ Which, of course, you have done? 

“ Indeed I can’t say I have, particularly. To tell 
you the truth, I am afraid I had forgotten it." 

' ‘ Well I look about you now, and make up for 
your negligence," said Steerforth. “ Look to the 
right, and you'll see a flat country, with a good deal 
of marsh in it ; look to the left, and you'll see the 
same. Look to tlie front, and you’ll find no differ- 
ence ; look to the rear, and there it is still." 

I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable pro- 
fession in the whole prospect ; which was perhaps to 
be attributed to its flatness. 

“What says our aunt on the subject?" inquired 
Steerforth, glancing at the letter in my hand. “ Does 
she suggest anything?" 

“Why, yes," said I. “She asks me, here, if I 
think I should like to be a proctor? What do you 
think of it ? " 

“ Well, I don't know," replied Sleerforth, coolly. 
“ You may as well do that as anytliing else, I su])- 
pose?" 

1 could not help laughing again, at his balancing 
all callings and professions so equally; and I told 
him so. 

“ What IS a proctor, Steerforth ? ’* said I. 

“Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney," replied 
Steerforth. “ He is, to some faded courts held in 
Doctors' Commoiis — a lazy old nook near St, Paul's 
Churchyard — what solicitors are to the courts of law 
and equity. He is a functionary whose existence, in 
the natural course of things, would have terminated 
about two hundred years ago. I can tell you best 
what he is, by telling you what Doctors 'Commons is. 
It's a little out-of-tho-tvay place, where they ad- 
minister what is called ecclesiastical law, and play all 
kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of acts of 
Parliament, which three-fourths of the world know 
nothing about, and the other fourth supposes to have 
been dug up, in a fossil state, in the days of the 
Edwards. It's a place that has an ancient monopoly 
in suits about people's wills and people’s marriages, 
and disputes among ships and boats.’’ * 

“ Nonsense. Steerforth I " I exxlaimed. You 
don't mean to say that there is any affinity between 
nautical matters and ecclesiastical matters ? " 

** I don't, indeed, my dear boy." he returned ; 
“but I mean to say that they are managed and 
decided by the same set of people, down in that same 
Doctors' Commons. You shall go there one day, 
and find them blundering through half the nautical 
terms in Young's Dictionary, apropos of the * Nancy * 
having run down the ‘Sarah Jane,* or Mr. Peggotty 
and the Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale 
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of wind with an anchor and cable to the ‘ Nelson ' 
Indiaman in distress ; and you shall go there another 
day, and find them deep in the evidence* pro and 
con., respecting a clergyman who has misbehaved 
himself ; and you shall find the judge in the nautical 
case, the advocate in the clergyman’s case, or con- 
trariwise. They are like actors : now a man’s a 
judge, and now he is not a judge ; now he’s one 
thing, now he's another ; now he’s something else, 
change and change about ; but it’s always a very 
pleasant profitable little affair of private theatricals, 
presented to an imconimonly select audience." 

“ But advocates and proctors are not one and the 
same ? " said I, a little puzzled. “ Are they ? " 

“No," returned Steerforth, *'lhe advocates are 
civilians — men who have taken a doctor’s degree at 
college — which is the first reason of my knowing any- 
thing about it. The proctors employ the advocates. 
Both get very comforUible fees, and altogether they 
make a mighty snug little party. On the whole, 
I would recommend you to tixke to l-)octors’ Com- 
mons kindly, David. They plume themselves on 
their gentility there, I can tell you, if that's any 
satisfaction." 

I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way of 
treating the subject, and, considering it with reference 
to the staid air of gravity and antiquity which 1 
associated with that “lazy old nook near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard," did not feel indisposed towards my 
aunt's suggestion ; which she left to my free decision, 
making no scruple of telling me that it had occurred 
to her. on her lately visiting her own proctor in 
Doctors’ Commons for the purpose of settling her 
will in my favour. 

“ That’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our 
aunt, at all events,’’ said Steerforth, when I mentioned 
it ; “and one deserving of all encouragement. Daisy, 
my advice is that you take kindly to Doctors’ 
Commons." 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then told 
Steerforth that my aunt was in town awaiting me (as 
I found from her loiter), and that she had taken 
lodgings for a wTck at a kind of private hotel in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there was a stone stair- 
case, and a convenient door in the roof ; my aunt 
being firmly persuaded that every house in London 
was going to be burnt down every night. 

We acliieved the rest of our journey x^leasantly, 
sometimes recurring to Doctors’ Commons, and 
anticipating the distant days when I should be a 
proctor there, which Steerforth pictured in a variety 
of humorous and whimsical lights, that made us 
both merry. When we came to our journey’s end, 
he went home, engaging to call upon me next day 
but one ; and I drove to Lincoln’s Inn Helds, where 
I found my aunt up, and waiting supper. 

If I had been round the world since we parted, we 
could hardly have been better pleased to meet again. 
My aunt cried outright as she embraced me ; and 
said, pretending to laugh, that if my poor mother had 
been alive, that silly little creature would have slied 
tears, she had no doubt. 

“So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt?" .said 
I, “I am sorry for that. Ah, Janet, how do you 
do?" 

As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I observed 
my aunt’s visage lengthen very much. 

“ I am sorry for it, too," said my aunt, rubbing 
her nose. “1 have had no peace of mind, Trot, 
since 1 have been here." 

Before I could ask wh)r, she told me, 

* ‘ I am convinced," said my aunt, laying her hand 
with melancholy firmness on the table, “ that Dick’s 
character is not a character to keep the donkies off. 
I am confident he wants strength of purpose. I 
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ought to have left Janet at home, instead, and then 
my mind might perhaps have been at ease. If ever 
fhere was a donkey trespassing on my green," said 
my aunt, with empoasis, there was one this ^ter- 
noon at four o'clock. A cold feeling oacne over me 
from head to foot, and I knenv it was a donkey I " 

I tried to comfort her on this point, but she rejected 
consolation. 

“ It was a donkey," said my aunt ; **and it was 
the one with the stumpy tail which that Murdering 
sister of a woman rode, when she came to my house." 
This had been, ever since, the only name my aunt 
knew for Miss Murdstone. “ If there is any Donkey 
in Dover, whose audacity it is harder to rnc to bear 
than another's, that," said my aunt, striking fhe 
tabic, “ is the animal ! " 

Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt might be 
disturbing herself unnecessarily, and that she be- 
lieved the donkey in question was then engaged in 
the .sand-and-gravcl line of business, and was not 
available for puiposes of trespass. But my aunt 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

Supper was comfortably served and hot, though 
my aunt’s rooms were very high up — whether that she 
might have more stone stairs for her money, or might 
be nearer to the door in the roof, I don’t know— and 
consisted of a roast fowl, a steak, and some vege- 
tables, to all of which I did ample justice, and which 
were all excellent. But niy aunt had her own ideas 
concerning London provision, and ate but little. 

“I suppose this unfortunate fowl was born and 
brought up in a cellar," said my aunt, “ and never" 
took the air except on a hackney coach-stand. I hope 
the steak may be beef, but I don’t btdievo it. 
Nothing's genuine in the place, in my opinion, but 
the dirt." 

“ Don’t you think the fowl may have come out of 
the country, aunt ? " I hinted. 

“Certainly not," returned my aunt. It would 
be no pleasure to a I^ndon tradesman to sell any- 
thing which was’what he pretended it was." 

I did not venture to controvert this opinion, but I 
made a good supper, which it greatly satisfied her 
to see me do. When the table was cleared, Janet 
assi.sted her to arrange her hair, to put on her night- 
cap, which was of a smarter construction than usual 
(“in case of fire," my aunt said), and to fold her 
gown back over her knee.s, these being her usual 
preparations for warmftig herself before going to l>ed. 

I then made her, according to certain established 
regulations from which no deviation, however slight, 
could ever be permitted, a glass of hot while wine 
and water, and a slice of toast cut into long thin 
strips. With these accompaniments we were left 
alone to finish the evening, my aunt sitting op];K>site 
to me drinkinj^ her wine and water ; soaking her 
strips of toast in it, one by one, before eating them ; 
and looking benignantly on me, from among the 
borders of her nightcap. 

“ Well, Trot," she began, “what do you think of 
the proctor plan ? Or have you not begun to think 
about it yet?" 

“ I have thought a good deal about it, my dear 
aunt, and I have talked a good deal about it with 
Steerforth. I like it very much indeed. I like it 
exceedingly." 

* * Coroe, ’ ’ said my aunt. * ‘ That’s cheering. " 

“ I have only one difficulty, aunt." 

“Say what it is, Trot," she returned. 

“Why, I want to ask, aunt, as this seems, from 
what I understand, tobe a limited profession, whether 
my entrance into it would not be very expensive?" 

“ Jt will cost," returned my aunt, “ to article you, 
just a thousand pounds." 

“ Now, my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my chair 
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nearer, “lam uneasy in my mind about that. It‘s ened. I observed, at the same time, that a lowering 
a ]6Ufg!e sum of money. You have expended a great ill-dressed man who had stopped and stared at us in 
deal on tny education, and have always been as passing, a little before, was coming so close after us, 
libetal to me in all things, as it was possible to be« as to brush against her. 

You have been the soul of generosity. Surely there *‘Trot! My dear Trot I’* cried my aunt, in a 
are some ways in which I might begin life with hardly terrified whisper, and pressing my arm. “ I don't 
any outlay, and yet begin with a good hope of know what I am to do/' 

getting on by resolution and exertion. Are you sure “ Don’t be alarmed/' said I. “There’s nothing 
that it would not be better to try that course? Are to be afraid of. Step into a shop, and I'll soon get 


you certain that you can afford to part with so much 
money, and that it is right that it should be so ex- 
pended? I only ask you, my second mother, to 
consider. Arc you certain ? ” 

My aunt finished eating the piece of toast on 
whicn she was then engaged, looking me full in the 
face all the while ; and then setting her glass on the 
chimney-piece, and folding her hands uix>n her folded 
skirts, replied as follows : 

“Trot, my child, if 1 have any object in life, it is 
to provide for your being a good, a sensible, and a 
happy man. i am bent upon it — so is Dick. I 
should like some people that I know to hear Dick’s 
conversation on the subject. Its sagacity is wonder- 
ful. But no one knpws the resources of that man’s 
intellect except myself ! " 

She stopped for a moment to take my hand between 
hers, and went on : 

“It’s in vain, Trot, to recall the past, unless it 
works some influence upon the present. Perhaps I 
might have been better friends with your poor father. 
I*erhaps 1 might have been better friends with that 
poor child your mother, even after your sister Betsey 
Trotwood disappointed me. When you came to me, 
a little runaway boy, all dusty and way- worn, perhaps 
1 thought so. From that time until now, Trot, you 
have ever been a credit to me and a pride and a 
pleasure. 1 have no otlicr claim u[>on niy means ; at 
least ” — here to my surprise she hesitated, and was 
confused— “ no, 1 have no other claim upon my 
means — and you are my adopted child. Only be a 
loving child to me in my age, and l>ear willi my 
whims and fancies ; and you will do more for an old 
woman whose prime of life was not so happy or con- 
ciliating as it might have been, than ever that old 
woidan did for you,” 

It was the first time I had heard my aunt refer to 
her past hi^ory. There was a magnanimity in her 
quiet way <# doing so, and of dismissing it, which 
would have exalted her in inyVespect and affection, 
if anything could. 

“All is agreed and understood between us now, 
Trot/' ^id my aunt, “and we need talk of this no 
more. Give me a kiss, and we'll go to the Commons 
after breakfast to-morrow.” 

We had a long chat by the fire before wc went to 


rid of this fellow.” 

“ No, no, child ! ” she returned. “ Don't speak to 
him for the world. I entreat, 1 order you ! ” 

“Good Heaven, aunt 1 ” said I. “ He is nothing 
but a sturdy beggar.” 

“ You don't know what he is ! ” replied my aunt. 
“ You don't know who he is I You don’t know what 
you say I ” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while this 
was passing, and he had stopped too. 

’ ’ Don't look at him ! ” said my aunt, as I turned 
my head indignantly, “ but get me a coach, my dear, 
and wait for me in St. Paul's Churchyard.” 

“ Wait for you ? ” 1 repeated. 

“ Yes,” rejoined my aunt. “ I must go alone. 1 
must go with him.” 

“ With him, aunt? This man ? ”, 

“ I am in my senses,” she replied, “ and I tell you 
I must. Get me a coach I ” 

However much astonished I might be, I was sen- 
sible that I had no right to refuse compliance with 
such a peremptory command. I hurried away a few 
paces, and called a hackney chariot which was pass- 
ing empty. Almost before I could let down the 
steps, my aunt sprang in, I don't know how, and the 
man followed. JShe waved her hand to me to go 
away, so earnestly, that, all confounded as I was, I 
turned from them at once. I doing so, I heard her 
say to the coachman, “ Drive anywhere 1 Drive 
Straight on ! ” and presently the cliariot passed me, 
going up the hill. 

Wiiat Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had sup- 
posed to be a delusion of his, now came into my 
mind. I could not doubt that this person was the 
person of whom be bad made such mysterious men- 
tion, though w^hat the nature of his hold upon my 
aunt could possibly be, I was quite unable to imagine. 
After half an hour's cooling in the churchyard, I saw 
the chariot coming back. The driver stopped beside 
me, and my aunt was sitting in it alone. 

She had not yet sufficiently recovered from her 
agitation to be quite prepared for the visit we had to 
make. She desired me to get into the chariot, and 
to tell the coachman to drive slowly up and down a 
little while. She said no more, except, “ My dear 
child, never ask me what it was, and don't refer to 


bed. I slept in a room on the same floor with my It,” until she had perfectly regained her composure, 
aunt's, and was a little disturl>ed in the course of the when she told me she was quite herself now, and we 
night by her knocking at my door as often as she was might get out. On her giving me her purse, to pay 


agitated by a distant sound of hackney-coaches or 
market-carts, and Inquiring “ if I heard tlie engines?” 
But towards morning she slept better, and suffered 
me to do so too. 

At about mid-day, we set out for flic office of 
Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, in Doctors’ Commons. 
My aunt, who had this other general opinion in 
reference to Ix>ndon, that eveiy man she saw was a 
pickpocket, gave me her purse to carry for her, which 
liad ten guineas in it and some silver. 

We made a pause at the toy-shop in Flect-snwt, 
to see the giants of Saint Dunstan's strike u^n the 
bells — we had timed our going, so as to catch them 
at it, at twelve o'clock — and then went on towards 
Ladf^ HlU and St. Pat^s Churchyard. We were 
croSng to the former places w^hen 1 found that my 
aiW jpeatly accelerated her speed, and looked fright- 


the driver, I found that all the guineas were gone, 
and only the loose silver remained. 

Doctors' Commons was approached by a little low 
archway. Before we had taken many paces down 
the street beyond it, the noise of the city seemed to 
melt, as if by magic, into a softened distance, a few 
dull courts and narrow ways brought us to the sky- 
lighted offices of Spenlow and Jorkins ; in the vesti- 
bule of which temple, accessible to pilgrims without 
the ceremony of knocking, three or four clerks were 
at work as copyists. One of these, a little dry man, 
sitting by himself, who wore a stiff brown wig that 
looked as if it were made of gingerbread, rose to 
receive my aunt, and show ns Into Mr. Spenlow's room. 

** Mr. Spenlow's in Court, ma’am,” said the dry 
man ; “ it's an Arches day ; but it’s close by. and I’ll 
send for him directly. ” 
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As we were left t6 look about us white Mr. Spenlow 
was fetched, I availed myself of the opportunity. 
The furniture of the room was old-fashioned and 
dusty ; and the g^n baize on the top of the writing- 
table had lost all its colour, and was as withered and 
ale as an old pauper. There were a great 
undies of papers on it, some indorsed as Allegation^ 
and some (to my surprise) as Libels, and somd* as 
being in the Consistory Court, and some in the Arches 
Cotut, and some in the Prerogative Court, and some 
in the Admiralty Court, and some in the Delegates* 
Court; giving me occasion to wonder much, how 
many Courts there might be in the gross, and how 
long it would take to understand them alL Besides 
these, there were sundry immense manuscript Books 
of Evidence taken on affidavit, strongly bound, and 
■ ti^jd'together in massive sets, a set to each cause, as 
if every cause were a history in ten or twenty volumes. 
All this looked tolerably expensive, I thought, and 

f ave me an agreeable notion of a proctor's business. 

was casting my eyes witli increasing complacency 
over these and many similar objects, when hasty 
footsteps were heard in the room outside, and Mr. 
Spenlow, in a black gown trimmed with white fur, 
came hurrying in, taking off his hat as he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with unde- 
niable boots, and the stiffest of white cravats and 
shirt-collars. He was buttoned up mighty trim and 
tight, and must have taken a great deal of pains with 
his whiskers, which were accurately curled. His gold 
watch-chain was so massive, that a fancy came across 
me, that he ought to have a sinewy golden arm, to 
draw it out with, like those which are put up over the 
gold-beaters' shops. He was got up with such care, 
and was so stiff, that he could hardly bend himself ; 
being obliged, when he glanced at some papers on 
his desk, after silling down in his chair, to move his 
whole l3ody, from the bottom of his spine, like Punch. 

I had previously been presented by my aunt, and 
had been courteously received. He now said : 

And so, Mr. Copperficld, you think of entering 
into our profession? 1 casually mentioned to Miss 
'I'rotwood, wlien 1 had the pleasure of an interview 
with her the other day,” — with another inclination of 
his body — Punch again — **that there was a vacancy 
here. Miss Trotwood was good enough to mention 
that she had a nephew who was her peculiar care, 
and for whom she was seeking to provide genteelly in 
life. That nephew. I believe, I have now the pleasure 
of” — Punch again. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my aunt 
had mentioned to me that there was that opening, 
and that 1 believed I should like it very much. "J hat 
I was strongly inclined to like it, and had taken 
immediately to the proposal. That I could not 
absolutely pledge myself to like it, until I knew some- 
thing more about it. That although it was little else 
than a matter of form, I presumed I should have an 
opportunity of tiying how I liked it, before I bound 
myself to it irrevocably. 

“ Oh surely 1 surely 1” said Mr. Spienlow. We 
always, in this house, propose a month — an initiatory 
month. I should be happy, myself, to propose two 
months — three — an indefinite period, in fact — but I 
have a partner. Mr. Jorkins.*' 

“ And the premium, sir,” I returned, “ is a thousand 
pounds.** 

** And the premium. Stamp included, isa thousand 
pounds,** said Mr. Spenlow. “As I have mentioned 
to Miss Trotwood, 1 am actuated by no mercenary 
considerations ; few men are less so, I believe ; but 
Mr. Jorkins has his opinions on these subjects, and I 
am bound to respect Mr. Torkins's opinions* Mr. 
Jorkins thinks ^ thousand pounds tog little, in 
short.” 


“ I suppose, sir,** said I, still desiring to spare my 
aunt, “ that it is not the custom here, if an articled 
clerk were particularly tiseful, and made himself a 
perfect master of his profession — *’ I could not help 
blushing, this lookod so * like praising myself— “1 
suppose it is not the custom, in the later years of his 
time, to allow him any — ” 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, Just lifted his head 
far enough out of his cravat , to sh^e it, and answered, 
anticipating the word “salary,” 

“ No. I will not say what consideration I might 
give to that point myself, Mr. Coppcrfield, if I were 
unfettered. Mr. Jorkins is immovable.” 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terrible 
Jorkins* But 1 found out afterwards that he was a 
mild man of a heavy temperament, whose place in the 
business was to keep himself in the background, and 
be constantly exhibited by name as the most obdurate 
and ruthless of men. If a clerk wanted his salary 
raised, Mr. Jorkins wouldn’t listen to such a proposi- 
tion. If a client were slow to settle his bill of costs, 
Mr. Jorkins was resolved to have it paid ; and how- 
ever painful these things might be (and always were) 
to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, Mr. Jorkins woula 
have his bond. The heart and hand of the good 
angel Spenlow would have been always open, but for 
the restraining demon Jorkins. As 1 have grown 
older, I think I have had experience of some other 
houses doing business on the principle of Spenlow and 
Jorkins ! 

It was settled that I should begin my month*s 
probation os soon as I pleased, and that my aunt 
need neither remain in town nor return at its expira- 
tion, as the articles of agreement of which I was to bo 
the .subject, could easily be sent to her at home for 
her signature. When we had got so far, Mr. Spenlow 
offered to take me into Court then and there, and 
show me what sort of place it was. As I was willing 
enough to know, we went out with this object, leaving 
my aunt behind ; who would trust herself, she said, in 
no such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts 
of Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow up 
at any time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved court- 
yard formed of grave brick houses, which I inferred, 
from the Doctors’ names upon the doors, Xo be the 
official abiding-places of the learned advocates of 
whom Steerforth had told me ; and into ^arge dull 
room, not unlike a chapfcl to my thinking, Ion the left 
hand. The upper part of this room was fenced off 
from the rest ; and there, on the two sides of a raised 
platform of the horse-shoe form, sitting on easv old- 
fashioned dining-room chairs, were sundry gentlemen 
In red gowns and grey wigs, whom I found to be the 
Doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a little desk like a 
pulpit-desk, in the curve of the horse-shoe, was an 
old gentleman, whom, if I had seen him in an aviary, 
I should ce|tainly have taken for an owl, but who, 
I learned, was the presiding judge. In tVie spatfe 
within the horse-shoe, lower than these, that is to say 
on about the level of the floor, were sundry other 
gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s rank, and dressed like 
him in black gowns with white fur upon them, sitting 
at a long green table. Their cravats were in general 
stiff, I thought, and their looks haughty ; but in this 
last respect, I presently conceived 1 had done them an 
injustice, for when two 6r three of them had to rise 
and answer a question of the presiding dignitary, 

X never saw anything more sheepish, llie public 
represented by a boy with a comforter, and a shabby- 
genteel man secretly eating crumbs out of hid coat 
pockets, was warming itself at a stove in the centre 
of the Court. The lanjguid stillness of the place was 
only^broken by the chirping of this fire and by the 
voice of one of the Doctors, who was wandering 
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slowly through a perfect library of evHcnce, and 
stopimg to put up, from time to time, at little road* 
side inns of argument on the journey. Altogether, 
1 have never, on any occasion, made one at such 
a cosey, dosey. old-fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy* 
headed little family*party in all my life ; and I felt it 
would be quite a soothing opiate to belong to it in 
tiny character— except perhaps as a suitor. 

Very well saiished with the dreamy nature of this 
retreat, 1 informed Mn Spenlow that I had seen 
enough for that time, and we rejoined my aunt ; in 
company with whom I presently departed from the 
Commons, feeling very young when I went out of 
Spenlow and Jorkins's, on account of the clerks 
poking one another with their pens to point me out. 

Wc arrived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without any 
new adventures, except encountering an unlucky 
donkey in a costermonger's cart, who suggested pain- 
ful associations to my aunt. We had another long 
talk about my plans, when we were safely housed ; 
and as 1 knew she was anxious to get home, and, 
between fire, food, and pickpockets, could never be 
Considered at her ease for half-an-hour m London, I 
urged her not to be uncomfortable on my account, 
but to leave me td take care of myself. 

** ] liavc not been here a week to-morrow, without 
considering that too. my dear, ’ * she returned. * * There 
is a furnished little set of chambers to be let in 
the Adel phi, Irot, which ought to suit you to a 
marvel.” 

With this brief introduction, she produced from her 
pocket an advertisement, carefully cut out of a news- 
paper, setting forth that in Buckingham Street in the 
Aclelpht there was to be let furnished, with a view of 
the river, a singularly desirable and compact set of 
chambers, forming a genteel residence for a young 
gentleman, a member of one of the Inns of Court, 
or otherwise, with immediate possession, 'lemis 
moderate, and could be taken for a month only, 
if required. 

Why, this is the very thing, aunt ! ” said I, flushed 
with the possible dignity of living in chambers. 

•‘Then come,” replied my aunt, immediately re- 
suming the bonnet she bad a minute before laid 
aside. *' We’ll go and look at 'em.” 

•Away we went. The advertisement directed us to 
apply to Mrs. Crupp on the premises, and we rung 
the area bell, which we supposed to communicate 
with Mrs, Crupp. It was not unul we had rung 
three or four times that we could prevail on Mrs. 
Crupp to communicate with us, but at last she 
app^red, being a stout lady with a flounce of flannel 
lietLicoat below a nankeen gown. 

Let us see these chambers of yours, if you please, 
ma'am,” said my aunt. 

•‘For this gentleman?” said Mrs. Crupp, feeling 
in her pocket for her keys, 

** Yes, for my nephew,” said my aunt, 

**And a sweet set they is for sichl” said Mrs. 
Crupp. 

So we went up-stairs. 

They were on the top of the house— a great point 
with my aunt, being near the flre-es(pape— and oon- 
sisted of a little half-blind entry where you could see 
hardly anything, a little stone-blind pantry where 
you could see nothing at all, a sitting-room, and a 
bed*rookn. The furniture %as rather fad^, but 
qfxltt good enough for me; and, sure enough, the 
nvar was outside the windows. 

As I was delighted with the place, my atlnt and 
Mrs^ CSiSl^P withdrew into the pantry to discuss the 
lermSi smile I remained on the sitdtigf^room sofa, 
IwmiOy daring to think it possible that I could be 
destined to Im in sucM^a noble residence. After a 
jingle combat of some duration they returned, and I 


saw, to my joy, both in Mrs. Crupp s countenance 
and in my aunt's, that the deed was done. 

Is it the last occupant's furniture ? ” inquired my 
aunt, 

*• Ves, it is, ma'am,” said Mrs. Crupp* 

What's become of him ? ” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome cough, 
in the midst of which she articulated with much 
difficulty* “ He was took ill here, ma'am, and — 
ugh I u^ ( ugh I dear me I— and he died 1 ” 

•* Hey 1 What did he die of?” asked my aunt. 
Well, ma’am, he died of drink,” said Mrs, Crupp, 
in confidence. “ And smoke.” 

“Smoke? You don't mean chimneys?” said my 
aunt. 

“No, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Crupp. “Cigars 
and pipes.” 

“ That's not catching, Trot, at any rate,” remarked 
my aunt, turning to me. 

“No, indeed,” said I. 

In short, my aunt, seeing bow enraptured I was 
with the premises, took them for a month, with leave 
to remain for twelve months when that time was out. 
Mrs. Crupp was to find linen, and to cook ; every 
other necessary was already provided and Mrs. 
Crupp expressly intimated that she should always 
yearn towards me as a son. I to take possession 
the day after to-morrow, and Mrs. Crupp said, 
thank Heaven she had now found summun she could 
care for I 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how she 
confidently trusted that the life I was now to load 
would make me firm and self-reliant, which was all 
I wanted. She repeated this several limes next day, 
in the intervals of our arranging for the transmission 
of ray clothes and books from Mr. Wickfield’s ; rela- 
tive to which, and to all my Ute holiday, I wrote a 
long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt took charge, 
as she was to leave on the succeeding day. Not to 
lengthen these particulars, I need only add, that she 
made a handsome provision for all my possible wants 
during my month of trial ; that Steerforlh, to my 
great disappointment and hers too, did not make his 
appearance before she went away 1 that I saw her 
safely seated in the Dover coach, exulting in the 
coming discomfiture of the vagrant donkeys, with 
Janet at her side ; and that when the coach was 
gone, I turned my face to the Adel phi. pondering on 
the old days when I used to roam atiout Its subter- 
ranean arches, and on the happy changes which had 
brought me to the surface. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

MY FIRST DISSIPATION. 

It was a wTinderfully fine thing to have that lofty 
castle to myself, and to feel, when I shut my outer 
door, like Robinson Vrusoe, when he into 

his fortification, and pulled his ladder up affer him. 
It was a wonderfully nne thing to walk about town 
with the key of my house in my pocket, and to know 
that 1 could ask any fellow to come home, and make 
quite sure of its beiiw inconvenient to nobody, if it 
were not so to me. ft was a wonderfully fine thing 
to let myself in and out, and to come and go without 
a word to any one, and to ring Mrs. Crupp up, 
gasping, from the depths of the earth, when I wanted 
her— and when she was disposed to come. All this, 
1 say, was wonderfully fine ; but 1 must say, too, 
that there were times when it was very dreary. 



A VISIT FROM STEERFORTIL II9 

It was fine in the morning, particularly in the fine but was quite as much tormented by my own youth* 
mornings. It looked a very mesh, free life, by day* fulness as ever, 

light : still fresher, and more free, by sunlight. But Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced me to 
as the day declined, the life seemed to go down too. apprehend that he must be ill, I left the Commons 
I don't know how it was ; it seldom looked well by early on the third d(iy, and walked out to Highgate. 
candle-light I wanted somebody to talk to, then. Mrs. Steerforth was very glad t6 see me, and said 
I missed Agnes. 1 found a tremendous blank, in that he had gone away witli one of bis Oxford H'iends 
the place of that smiling repository of my confidence, to see another who lived near St. Albans but that 
Mrs. Crupp appeared to be a long way off. I she expected him to return to-morrow. I was so 
thought about my predecessor, who had died of fond of him, that I felt quite jealous of hir Oxford 
drink and smoke ; and I could have wished he had friends. 

been so good as to live, and not bother me with his As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, 
decease. and 1 believe we. talked about nothing Vnit him all 

After two days and nights, I felt ns if I had lived day, I told her how much the people liked him at 
there for a year, and yet 1 was not an hour older* Yarmouth, and what a delightful companion he had 
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l>een,^ Miss Dartic was full of hints and mysterious 
questions, but took a great interest in all our pro- 
ceedings there, and said, Was it really though?'* 
and so forth, so often, that she got everything out 
of me she wattled to know. Her appearance was 
exactly what I have described it, when I first saw 
her ; but the society of the two ladies was so agree- 
able, and came so natural to me, that I felt myself 
falling a little in love with her. I could not help 
thinking, several times in the course of the evening, 
and particularly when I walked home at night, what 
delightful company she would be in Buckingham 
Street. 

I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, 
before going to the Commons — and I may observe 
in this place that it is surprising how much coffee 


Mrs. Crupp used, and how weak it was, considering 
—when Steerforth himself walked in, to my un- 
bounded joy. 

My dear Steerforth,'* cried I, “ I began to think 
I should never see you again ! " 

1 was carried off, by force of arms,** said Steeiv 
morning after I got home. 
Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor you ace 
here I 

1 showed him over the establishment, not omitting 
^he pantiy, with no little pride, and he commended 
It higffly. I tell you what, old boy,” he addedL 
-I aaft make quite a 
unless you give me notice to quit." 

Thh was a delightful hearing. I told him if he 
waited for that, he urould have to wait tiU doomsday. 
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^ But you shall have some breakfast I " said 1» with 
my hand on the bell-rope, '*and Mrs, Crapp shall 
make you some fresh coffee, and Til toast you some 
bacon in a bachelor’s Dutch-oven that I have got 
here/' 

“No, nol" said Steerforth, “Don't ring! I 
can't 1 I am going to breakfast with one of these 
fallows who is at the Piazza Hotel, in Covent Garden/* 
But you’ll come back to dinner? " said I. 

“ I can’t, upon my life. There’s nothing I should 
like better, but I must remain with these two fellows. 
We are all three off together to-morrow morning/* 
“Then bring them here to dinner/' I returned. 
“ Do you think they would come ? ” 

“Oh 1 they would come fast enough," said Steer- 
forth ; “ but we should inconvenience you. You had 
better come and dine with us somewhere." 

1 would not by any means consent to this, for it 
c»ccurred to me that 1 really ought to have a little 
house-warming, and that there never could be abetter 
opportunity. I had a new pride in my rooms after 
his approval of them, and burned with a desire to 
develop their utmost resources. I tlierefore made 
him promise positively in the names of his two friends, 
and we appointed six o'clock as the dinner-hour. 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, and 
acquainted Iter with my desperate design. Mrs. 
Crupp said, in the first place, of course it was well 
known she couldn’t be expected to wait, but she knew 
a handy young man, who she thought could be pre- 
vailed upon to do it, and whose terms would be five 
shillings, and what I pleased. 1 said, certainly we 
would have him. Next, Mrs. Crupp said it was clear 
she couldn’t be in two places at once (which I felt to 
be reasonable), and that “ a young gal " stationed in 
the pantry with a bed-room candle, there never to 
desist from washing plates, would be indispensable. 

I said, what would be the expense of this young 
female, and Mrs. Crupp said she supposed cignteen- 

r snee would neither make me nor break me. I said 
supposed not ; and that was settled. Then Mrs. 
Crupp said. Now about the dinner. 

It was a remarkable instance of want of forethought 
on the part of the ironmonger who had made Mrs. 
Crupp’s kitchen fire-place, that it was capable of chok- 
ing nothing but chops and mashed potatoes. As to 
a fish-kittle, Mrs. crupp said, well I would I only 
come and look at the range ? She couldn’t say fairer 
than that Would I come, and look at it? As I 
should not have been much the wiser if I had looked 
at it, I declined, and said, “ Never mind fish." But 
Mrs. Crupp said. Don't say that ; oysters was in, and 
why not rnen. . that was settled. Mrs. Crupp 
then said what she would recommend would be this. 
A pair of hot roast fowls— from the pastry-cook's ; a 
dish of stewed beef, with vegetables — from the pastry- 
cook's ; two little corner things, as a raised pie and a 
dish of kidneys — from the pastry-cook’s ; a tart, and 
(if 1 liked) a shape of jelly — from the p^try-cook’s. 
This, Mrs. Crupp said, would leave her at full liberty 
to concentrate her mind on the potatoes, and to serve 
up the cheese and celery as she could wish to see it 
done. 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp's opinion,* and gave the 
order at the pastry-cook’s myself. Walking along 
the Strand, afterwards, and observing a hard mottled 
substance ih the window of a ham and beef shop, 
which resembled marble, but was labelled “ Mock 
Turtle." I went in and Iwught a slab of it, which I 
have since seen reason to believe would have (;ufficed 
for fifteen people, 'fhls preparation, Mrs. Crupp,* 
offer some difitcuUy, consented to warm up ; and it 
shrunk so much in a liquid state, that we found it 
what Steerforth called *^ther a tight fit " for four. 
These prQiarations happily completedi I bought a 


little dessert in Covent Garden Market, and gave a 
rather extensive order at a retail wine-merchant’s in 
that vicinity. When I came home in the afternoon, 
and saw the bottles drawn up in a square on the 
pantry-floor, they looked so numerous (though there 
were two missing, which made Mrs. Crupp very un- 
comfortable), that I was absolutely frightened at 
them. 

One of Steerforth's friends was named Grainger, 
and the other Markham. They were both very gay 
and lively fellows ; Grainger something older than 
Steerforth ; Markham, youthful-looking, and I should 
say not more than twenty. I observed that the latter 
always spoke of himself indefinitely as “ a man/' and 
seldom or never in the first person singular. 

** A man might get on very well here, Mr. Copper- 
field," said Markham — meaning himself. 

“ It’s not a bad situation/' said I, “ and the rooms 
arc really commodious." 

“I hope you have both brought appetites with 
you ? " said Steerforth. 

'• Upon my honour," returned Markham, “ town 
seems to sharpen a man’s appetite. A man is hungry 
all day long. A man is perpetually eating." 

Being a little embarrassed at first, and feeling much 
too young to preside, I made Steerforth take the head 
of the table when dinner was announced, and seated 
myself opposite to him. Everything was very good ; 
we did not spare the wine ; and he exerted himself 
so brilliantly to make the thing pass off well, that 
there was no pause in our festivity. I was not quite 
such good company during dinner as I could have 
wished to be, for my chair was opposite the door, and 
my attention was distracted by observing that the 
handy young man went out of the room very often, 
and that his shadow always presented itself, imme- 
diately afterwards, on the wall of the entry, with 
a bottle at its mouth. The “young* gal" likewise 
occasioned me some uneasiness : not so much by 
neglecting to wash the plates, as by breaking them. 
For being of an inquisitive disposition, and unable to 
confine herself (as her positive instructions were) to 
the pantry, she was constantly peering in at us, and 
constantly imagining herself detected ; in which belief, 
she several times retired upon the plates (with which 
she had carefully paved the floor), and did a great 
deal of destruction. 

These, however, were small drawbacks, and easily 
forgotten when the cloth was cleared, and the dessert 
put on the table ; at which period of the entertain- 
ment the bandy young man was discovered to be 
speechless. Giving him private directions to seek the 
society of Mrs. Crupp, and to remove the * * young 
gal " to the basement also, I abandoned myself to 
enjoyment. 

I began, by being singularly cheerful and light- 
hearted ; all sorts of half-forgotten things to talk about, 
came rushing into my mind, and made me hold forth 
in a most unwonted manner. 1 laughed heartily at 
my own jokes, and eveiy body else’s ; called Steerforth 
to order for not passit^ the wine ; made several 
engagements to go to Oxford ; announced that I 
meant to have a dinner-party exactly like th^, dlice 
a week until further notice ; and madly took M much 
snuff out of Grainger's box, that .1 was obliged to go 
into the pantry, and have a private fit of snee»ng ten 
minutes long, 

I went on, by passing the wine faster and faster 
yet. and continually starting up with a corkscrew to 
open more wine, long before any was needed. I pro- 
posed Steerforth's health. 1 said he was my dearest 
friend, the protector of my boyhood, and the com- 
panion of my prime. 1 said I was delighted to pro- 
pose his health. I said 1 owed him more obligations 
than { could ever repay, and held him in a higher 
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admiratiofi than I could ever express. I finished by 
saying, ** 111 give you Steerfortn 1 God bless him I 
Hurrah I *' We gave him three times three, and 
another, and a good one to finish with. 1 broke 
my glass in going round the table to shake bands 
with him, and I said (in two words), ** Steerforth, 
you’retheguidingslarofmyexistence.'* 

1 went on, by finding suddenly that somebody was 
in the middle of a song. Markham was the singer, 
and he sang “ When the heart of a man is depressed 
with care." He said, when he had sung it, he would 
give us ** Woman t " I took objection to that, and I 
couldn’t allow it I said it was not a respectful way 
of proposing the toast, and I would never permit that 
toast to be drunk in my house otherwise than as 
“ The l>adies ! " I was very high with him, mainly 
y 1 think because I saw Steerforth and Grainger laugh* 
ing at me — or at him — or at both of us. He said a 
man was not to be dictated to. I said a man was. 
He said a man was not to be insulted, then. I said 
he was right there — never under my roof, where the 
Lares were sacred, and the laws of hospitality para- 
mount. He said it was no derogation from a man’s 
' dignity to confess that I was a devilish good fellow. 
1 instantly proposed his health. 

Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking. 
/ was smoking, and trying to suppress a rising ten- 
dency to shudder. Steerforth had made a speech 
about me, in the course of which I had been affected 
almost to tears. I returned thanks, and hoped the 
present company would dine with me to-morrow, and 
the day after — each day at five o'clock, that we might 
enjoy the pleasures of conversation and society 
through a long evening. I felt called upon to pro- 
pose an individual. 1 would give them my aunt. 
Miss Betsey Trot wood, the best of her sex 1 

Somebody w'as leaning out of my bed-room window, 
refreshing his forehead against the cool stone of the 
parapet, and feeling the air upon his face. It was 
myself. I was addressing myself as “ Copperfield," 
and saying, ‘ * Why did you try to smoke ? You 
might have known you couldn't do it." Now, some- 
body was unsteadily contemplating his features in 
the looking-glass. 'Iliat was 1 too, I was very pale 
in the looking-glass ; my eyes had a vacant appear- 
ance ; and my hair — only my hair, nothing else — 
looked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, Let us go to the theatre, 
Copperfield 1 *' There was no bed-room before me, 
blit again the jingling table covered with glasses ; the 
lamp ; Grainger on my right hand, Markham on my 
left, and Steerforth opposite — all sitting in a mist, 
and a long way off. The theatre? To be sure, 
'rhe very thing. Come along ! But they must excuse 
me if I saw everybody out first, and turned the lamp 
off—in case of fire. 

Owing to some confusion in the dark, the door was 
gone. I was feeling for it in the window-curtains, 
when Steerforth, laughing, took me by the arm and 
led me out. We went down-stairs, one behind 
another. Near the bottom, somebody fell, and rolled 
down. Somebody else said it was Copperfield. I 
yfSLS angry at that false report, until, finding myself 
on my back in the passag^ 1 began to think there 
miglit be some foundation for it. 

A very foggy night, with great rings round the 
lamps in the streets I There was an indistinct talk 
of its being wet. / considered it frosty, Steerforth 
dusted me under a lamp-post, and put my hat into 
shape, which somebody produced from somewhere 
in a most extraordinaiy manner, for 1 hadn’t had ft 
on before. Steerforth then said, You are all right, 
Copperfield, are you not ? " and I told him, ** Never* 
berrer," 

A man, sitting ip a pigeon-hole-placei looked oat 


of the fog, and took money from somebody, inquiring 
if I was one of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing 
rather doubtful (as 1 remember in the glimpse 1 had 
of him) whether to take the ^noney for me or not. 
Shortly afterwards, we were y^4*y high up in a very 
hot theatre, looking down into a lar^ pit, that 
seemed to me to smoke ; the people wth whom it 
was crammed were so indistinct. There was a great 
stage, too, looking very clean and smooth after the 
streets ; and there were people upon it, talking about 
something or other, but not at all intelligibly. There 
was an abundance of bright lights, and there was 
music, and there were ladies down in the boxes, and 
I don’t know what more. The whole building looked 
to me, as if it were learning to swim ; it conducted 
itself in such an unaccountable manner, when X tried 
to steady it. 

On somebody's motion, we resolved to go down- 
stairs to the dress-bores, where the ladies were. A 
gentleman lounging, full dressed, on a sofa, with an 
opera-glass in his hand, passed before my view, and 
also ray own figure at full length in a glass. Then I 
was being usherCd into one of these boxes, and found 
myself saying something as I sat down, and people 
about me crying “ Silence I ’’ to somebody, and ladies 
casting indignant' glances at me, and — what I yes t — 
Agnes, sitting on the seat before me, In the same 
box, with a iac^ and gentleman beside her, whom I 
didn’t know. 1 see her face now, belter than I did 
then, 1 dare say, with its indelible look of regret and 
wonder turned upon me. 

** Agnes ! ’’ I said, thickly, * ' Lorblessmcr I Agnes I ** 

** Hush I Pray ! ” she answered, I could not con- 
ceive why. You disturb the company. Look at 
the stage 1 '* 

I tried, on her injunction, to fix it. and to hear 
something of what was going on there, but quite in 
vain. I looked at her again by-and-by, and saw her 
shrink into her comer, and put her gloved hand to 
her forehead. 

Agnes ! " I said *' I’mafniidyou'renorwell.'* 

*'Yes, yes. Do* not mind me, Trotwood,’* she 
returned. •' Listen ! Are you going away soon ? ’* 

* * Araigoarawaysoo ? ’’ 1 rep>eated. 

I had a stupid intention of replying that I was 
going to wait, to hand her down-stairs. I suppose 1 
expressed it somehow ; for, after she had looked at 
me attentively for a liulc while, she appeared to 
understand, and rejplied in a low tone ; 

I know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I 
am very earnest in it. Go away now, Trotwood, for 
my sake, and ask your fr* .-ds lo take you home." 

She bad so far improved me, for the time, that 
though I was angry with her, I felt ashamed, and 
with a short " Goori ! " (which I intended for ** Good- 
night ! ") got up and went away. They followed, and 
1 stepped at once out of the box-door into my bed- 
room, where only Steerforth was with me, helping 
me to undress, and where I was by turns telling him 
that Agnes was my sister, and adjuring him to bring 
the coricscrew, that 1 might open another bottle of 
wine. ' 

How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and 
doing all this over again, at cross purjx>scs, in a 
feverish dream all night — the bed a rocking sea that 
was never still 1 How, as that somebody slowly 
settled down into myself, did I begin to parch* and 
feel as if my outer covering of skin were a hard board ; 
my tongjpe the bottom of an empty kettle, furred wHh 
long service, and burning up over a slow fire ; the 
palms of my hands, hot plates of metal which no ice 
could cool I 

But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame 1 
felt, when i became conscious next day ! My horror 
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qC twiiV commfued a thousand offences I had iot* 
goiten* and which nothing could ever expiate— mjT 
iec^leielio]i of that inddible look which Agnes had 
given me^-rtbe torturing impossibility of conununi- 
catiOg with her« not knowings Beast that I was, how 
shecatne to be in London, or where she stayed— my 
tUsfUSt of the very sight of the room where the revel 
hM been held — my racking head— the smell of smoke, 
the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out, or 
even getting up ! Oh, what a day it was ! 

Ob, what an evening, when I sat down by my lire 
to a basin of snatton wth, dimpled all over with fat, 
and thouglit I was going the way of my predecessor, 
and should succeed to his dismm story as well as to 
bis ohanibers, and had half a mind to rush express to 
Ilover and reveal all 1 What an evening, when Mrs. 
Crupp, coming in to take away the broth-basin, pro- 
ducM one kidney on a cheese-plate as the entire 
remains of yesterday’s feast, and 1 was really inclined 
to fall upon her nankeen breast, and say, in heartfelt 
penitence, •*Oh, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. Crupp, never 
mind the .broken meats 1 I am very miserable t 
only that 1 doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs, Crupp 
were .quite the sort of woman to confide in I 


CHAPTER XXV. 

COOP AND BAD ANGELS. 

I WAS going out at my door on the morning after 
that deplorable day of headache, sickness, and repent- 
ance, with an odd confusion in my mind relative to 
the date of my dinner-party, as if a body of Titans 
had token an enormous lever and pushed the day 
before yesterday some months back, when 1 saw a 
ticket-porter coming up-stairs, with a letter in his 
hand. He was taking his time about his errand, 
then ; but when he saw me on the top of the stair- 
case, looking at him over the banisters, ne swung into 
a trot, and came up panting, as if he had run himself 
into a statS of exhaustion. 

'*T. Copperfield, Esquire,” said the ticket-porter, 
touching his hat with his litUe cane. 

1 could scarcely lay claim to the name : 1 was so 
disturbed by the conwetion that the letter came from 
Agnes. However, 1 told him I was T. Copperfield, 
Esquire, and he believed it, and gave me the letter, 
which he said required an answer. 1 shut hhn out 
on the land'mg to wait he answer, and went into 
my chambers again, in suen a nervous state that I 
tVas fain to lay the letter down on my breakfast-table, 
and laiiniliarise myself with the outside of it a little, 
before I could resolve to break the seal 
I found, when I did open it, that It was a very 
kind note, containing no reference to my condition 
ai the theatre, r Alt it said was, My dear Trotwood. 
l am staying at the house of papa’s agent , Mr, Water- 
brook, in Elyrplace, Holbom. Will you come and 
see me to-day, at any time ’you Jike to appoint ? 
Ever yoiin aff^tionately, Agn^s.” 

It took me such a long time to wHte an answer at 
alLto my satlslactioa, tnai I don't know what the 
tkket^porter can have thought, imless he thought I 
wtls learning to write. X must have written half a 
dosen answers at least, 1 began one, ** How can X 
vcver dear Agnes, to efhice from ymrremem^ 

brimee Impression "r^ere 1 didn't 

like it, mp^dhen I tore it op* I lic||Bn another, 
^'Shaktptkm has observed, my dear Agnea, how 
stitnge lt Is that a ribp. should put an enemy into 
^ hfo mouih "---that nuninded me of Markham, and it 


got no farther. I even tried J>octry. I bqjan one 
note, in a six-syllable line, C>h, do not remember " 
—but that associated itself with the fifth of November, 
and became an absurdity. After many attempts, I 
wrote, •* My dear Agnes. Your letter is like you, and 
what could 1 say of it that would be higher praise 
than that ? I will come at four o'clock. Affection- 
ately and sorrowfully, T. C. ” With this missive (which 
1 was in twenty minds at once about recalling, as 
soon as it was out of my bauds), the ticket-porter at 
last departed. 

If the day were half as tremendous to any other 
professional gentleman in Doctors' Commons as it 
was to me, 1 sincerely believe he made some expiation 
for his share in that rotten old ecclesiastical ^eese. 
Although I left the office at half-past three, and 
was prowling about the place of appointment within 
a few minutes afterwards, the applointed time was 
exceeded by a full quarter of an hour, according to 
the clock of St. Andrew’s, Holbom, before I could 
muster up sufficient desperation to pull the private 
bell-handle let into the left-hand door-post of Mr. 
Waterbrook’s house. 

The professional business of Mr. Waterbrook’s 
establishment was done on the ground floor, aqd the 
genteel business (of which there was a good deal) in 
the upper part ot the building. I was shown into a 
pretty but rather close drawing-room, and there sat 
Agnes, netting a purse. 

She looked so quiet and good, and reminded me 
so strongly of my airy fresh school days at Canterbury, 
and the sodden, smoky, stupid wretch 1 had been the 
other night, that, nobody being by, I yielded to my 
self-reproach and shame, and — in short, made a fool 
of myself, I cannot deny that 1 shed tears. 'I'o this 
hour I am undecided whether it was upon the whole 
the wisest thing 1 could have done, or the most 
ridiculous. 

'* If it had been any one but you, Agnes,” said I, 
turning away my head, I should not have minded 
it half so much. But that it should have been you 
who saw me 1 I almost wish I had been dead, 
first. ” 

She put her hand — ^its touch was like no other 
hand— upon .my arm for a moment ; and 1 felt so 
befriended and comforted, that ] could not help 
moving it to my lips, and gratefully kissing it, 

*' Sit down, said Agnes, cheertully. “Don’t be 
unhappy, Trotwood. If you ciuinot confidently trust 
me^‘ whom will you trust ? " 

** Ah, Agnesi” I returned. “You are my good 
Angel 1” 

She smiled rather sadly, I thought, and shook her 
head* 

“Yes. Agnes, my good Angel J Always my good 
Angel I ” 

*' If I were, indeed, Trotwood,” she returned, 
*' there is one thing that I should set my heart on 
very much,” 

I looked at her inquiringly; but already with a 
foreknowledge of her meaning. 

“On warning you,” said A^es, with a steady 
glance, “ against your bad Angm.” ^ > 

“My dear Agnes,” X began, “ if you mlan Steer- 
forth ” 

do, Trotwood,” retumfed. 

“ITien, Agn^, you wrong him very much. He 
sny bad Angel, or anyone’s 1 He, anything but a 
guide, a srtipport, and a ifiiend to me t My dear 
A^es I Now» is it not unjust, and unlike you, to 
judge him irom What you sawiOf me the other night?" 

I do not Judge hini ffom what I saw of you the 
other fiighk'V she 

“ From What, then ?^ 

many things-^rifies in themselves, bat 
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they do noi seem tp me |o be so, when th^ are iHit 
together. I Judge him« partly frpm your account of 
him, Trotwpod, and your ^racter» and the influence 
he has over you.^^ : 

There was always soinetblug in her modest voice 
that seemed to touch a chord within me, answering 
to that sound alone. It was always earnest; but 
w'hen it was very earnest, as U was now, there was a 
thrUl in it that quite subdued me. 1 sat looking at 
her as she cast her eyes down on her work ; I sat 
seeming still to listen to her ; and Steerforth, in 
spite Of all my attachment to him, darkened In that 
tone, 

“It is very bold in me,” said Agnes, looking up 
again, “ who have lived in such seclusion, and can 
know so little of the world, to give you ray advice so 
, confidently, or even to have this sirong opinion. But 
^I know ill what it is engendered. Trotwood, — in how 
true a remembrance of our having grown up together, 
and in how true an interest in all relating to you. It 
is that which mokes me bold. 1 am certain that 
what I say is right. I am quite sure It is. I feel as 
if it were some one else speaking to you, and not I, 
when I caution you that you have made a dangerous 
friend. " 

Again I looked at her, again I listened to her after 
she was silent, and again liis image, though it was 
still fixed in rny heart, darkened. 

“I am not so unreasonable as to expect,*' said 
Agnes, resuming her usual tone, after a little while, 
“ that you will, or that you can, at once, change any 
sentiment that has become a conviction to you ; least 
of all a sentiment that is rooted in your trusting dis- 
position, You ought not hastily to do that, 1 only 
ask you, Trotwood, if you ever think of me — I mean," 
with a quiet smile, for I was going to interrupt her, 
and she knew why, “as often as you think of me — to 
think of what 1 have said. Do you forgive me for all 
this?" 

“ I will forgive you, Agnes," I replied, “when you 
come to do SU^erforth justice, and to like him as well 
tis I do." 

“ Not until then?’' said Agnes, 

I saw' a pa.ssing shadow on her face when I made 
this mention of him, but she returned my smile, and 
we were again as unreserved in our mutual confidence 
as of old. 

“And when, Agnes," said I, “will you forgive me 
the other night ? " 

“ When I recall it," said Agnes. 

She would have dismissed the subject so, but I Was 
too full of it to allow that, and insisted on telling her 
how it happened that I had disgraced myself, and 
what chain of accidental circumstances had had the 
theatre for its final link. It was a great relief to me 
to do this, and to enlarge on the obligation that I 
owed to Steerforth for his care of me when I was 
unable to take care of myself, 

* * You must not forget," said Agnes, calmly chang- 
ing the conversation as soon as I had concluded, 
“that you are always to tell me, not only when you 
fall into trouble, but when you fall in love. Who 
has succeeded to Miss Larkins, Trotwood?* 

“No one, Agnes." 

“ Some one, Trotwood,** said Agnes, laughing, and 
holding up her finger. 

“ No, Agnes, upon my word I There is a lady, 
certainly, at Mrs. Steerforth*s house, who is very 
dever, and whom I like to talk to — Miss D^tle— but 
I don’t adore her." 

Agnes laughed again at her own penetration, and 
tpld me that if I were faithful to her m my coulidence 
she thought she should keep a little renter of my 
violent attachments, wnth the date, duration, and 
termination of eachi like the table of the reigns of the 
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kings and queens, in the of England. Then 

she asked me If I had seen Uriah. 

“U^hNeep?** said L ^*Na, Is heinX^ondon?*^ 
*• He comes to the pffioe down-stairs, every day." 
returned Agnes. “ He was iu London'a week before 
me. I am afraid on disagreeahte business, Trot- 
wood.** IT* 

“ On some business that makes you uneasy, Agnes, 
I see," said I. “ What can that be? ** / 

Agnes laid aside her work, and replied, folding her 
hands upon one another, and looking pensively at me 
out of those beautiful soft eyes of hers : 

“ I believe he is going to ent^ into partnership 
with papa.** 

“What? Uriah? That mean, fawning fellow, 
worm himself into such promotion 1" I cried, Indig- 
nantly. “ Have you made no remonstrance about u, 
Agnes? Consider what a connection it is likely to 
be. You must speak out You must not allow your 
father to take such a mad step. You must prevent 
it, Agnes, while there’s time." 

Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head while I 
was speaking, with a faint s^e at my warmth ; and 
then replied : ' 

“ You rememljer our las^^conversation about papa? 
It was not long after tljat — not more than two or 
three days — when he gave me the first intimation of 
what 1 tell you. It sad to see him struggling 
between his desire to represent it to me as a matter 
of choice on his part, and liis inability to conceal that 
it was forced upon him.’ I felt venr sorry." 

“ Forced upon him, Agnes 1 Who forces it upon 
him?" 

“ Uriah," she replied, after a moment's hesitation, 
“has made himself indispensable to papa.' He is 
subtle and watchful.^ ife nas mastered papa's weak- 
nesses, fostered them, and advant^e of them, 
until — to say all that I mean in a word, Trotwood — 
until papa is afraid of him." 

There was more that she might have said ; more 
that she kneiiy, or that she suspected ; I clearly saw. 
1 could not give her pain by asking what it was, for 
Tknew that she withheld it from me to spare her 
father. It luid long been going on to this, I was 
sensible ; yes, 1 could not but feel, on 1116*^0081 
reflection, that it had been going on to this for a 
long time. I remain ed sjlent. _ 

“ His ascendancy ewer papa," said Agnes, “ is very 
great. He professes humility and gratitude — with 
truth, perhaps : I hope sd — but his position is really 
one of power, and 1 fear he makes a hard use of hts 
power.*' 

I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, was 
a great satisfaction to roe, 

“At the time I speak of, as the time when papa 
spoke to me," pursued Agnes, “he had told papa 
that he was going away ; that be was very sorry and 
unwilling to leave, but tha); he had better prospects. 
Papa was very much dressed then, and more 
bowed down by care than ever you or I have seen 
him ; but he seemed relieved by this expedient of the 
partnership, though at the same time he seemed hurt 
by it and ashamed of it." 

“ And how did you receive it, Agnes?** 

“ I did, Trotwood," she replied, “ what I hope was 
right. Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa's 
peace that the sacrifice should be made, I entreated 
him to make it. I said it would lighten the load of 
his life — 1 hop>e it will I— ^and that it would give me 
increased opportunities of being his com|>anion. Oh, 
Trotwood i^* cried Agnes, putting her hands before 
her face, as her tears started on it, “ I almost feel as 
if I had been papa's unemy, instead of his loving 
child. For I know how he has altered, in his devo- 
tion to me. 1 know how he has narrowed the cirde 
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of hi« sympathies and duties, in the concentmtiott of 
his whole mind upon me, I know what a multitiute 
of things he has shut out for my sake, and how his 
anxious thoughts of me have shadowed his life, and 
weaJkened his strength and energy, by turning them 
always upon one idea. If I could ever set this right 1 
If I could ever work out his restoration, as 1 have so 
innocently been the cause of his decline 1 " 

X had never before seen Agnes cry. I had seen 
tears in her eves when I had brought new honours 
home from school, and 1 had seen them there when 
we last spoke about her lather, and I had seen her 
turn hex gentle head aside when we took leave of one 
another ; but 1 had never seen her grieve like this. 
It made me so sorry that I could only say, in 
a foolish, helpless manner, * ' Pray, Agnes, don't I 
Don t, my dear sister I 

But Agnes was too superior to me in character and 
purpose, as I know well now, whatever I might know 
or not know then, to be long in need of my entreaties. 
The beautiful, calm manner, which makes her so 
different in my remembrance from everybody else, 
eame back again, as if a cloud had passed from a 
serene sky. 

“ We are not likely to remain alone much longer,'* 
said Agnes; "and while 1 have an opportunity, let 
me earnestly entreat you, Trotwood, to be friendly to 
Uriah. Don't repel him. Don't resent (as 1 think 
you have a general disposition to do) what may be 
uncongenial to you in him. He may not deserve it, 
for we know no certain ill 'of him. In any case, 
think first of papa and me I " 

Agnes had no time to .say more, for the room-door 
opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a large lady 
— or who wore a large dress : I don’t exactly know 
which, fox I don't know which was dress and which 
was lady — came sailing in. I had a dim recollection 
of having seen her at the theatre, as if 1 had seen her 
in a pale magic lantern ; but she appeared to remem* 
ber me perfectly, and still to suspect me of being in 
a state of intoxication. 

Finding by degrees, however,^ that I was sober, 
and (I hope) that 1 was a modest young gentleman, 
Mrs. Waterbrook softened towards me considerably, 
and inquired^ firstly, if 1 went much into the parks, 
and secondly, if 1 went much into society. On my 
replying to both these questions in the negative, it 
occurred to me that I fell again in her good opinion ; 
but she concealed the fact gracefully, and invited me 
to dinner next day. I accepted the invitation, and 
look my leave, making a call on Uriah in the office 
as I went out, and leaving a card for him in his 
absence. 

When I went to dinner next day, and, on the 
street*door being opened, plunged into a vapour-bath 
of haunch of mutton, I divined that 1 was not the 
only guest : for I immediately identified the ticket* 
porter in disguise, assisting the family servant, and 
waiting at the foot of the stairs to carry up my name. 
He looked, to the best of his ability, when he asked 
me for it confidentially, as if he had never seen me 
before ; but well did I know him, and well did 
he know me. Conscience made cowards of us 
both. « 

1 found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a short throat, and a good deal of 
shirt^llar, who only wanted a black nose to be the 
portrait of a pug-dog. He told me he was happy to 
have the honour of making my acquaintance ; and 
when I had paid my homage to Mrs. Waterbiook, 
presented i»6, with much emmony, to a viry awful 
lady in a biMc velvet dress, and a mat black velvet 
hat* whoni 1 xemember as looking like a near relation 
of Hamtet*a-^y his aui^ 

, libs* Heniy l^iker was |his lady's name ; and her 


husband was there too : so cold a man, that his head* 
instead of being grey, seemed to be sprinkled with 
hoar-frost. Immense deference was shown to the 
Henry Spikers, male and female ; which Agnes told 
me was on account of Mr. Henry Spiker being solidtor 
to something or to somebody, 1 forget what or which, 
remotely connected with the Treasury. 

I found Uriah Heep among the company, in a 
suit of black, and in deep humilky. He told me, 
when I shook hands with him, that he was proud to 
be noticed by me, and that he really felt obliged to 
me for my condescension. 1 could have wished he 
had been less obliged to me, for he hovered about 
me in his mtitude all the rest of the evening ; and 
whenever I said a word to Agnes, was .sure, w'ith his 
shadowless eyes and cadaverous face, to be looking 
gauntly down upon us from behind. 

There were other guests — ^all iced for the occasion, 
as it struck me, like the wine. But, there was one 
who attracted my attention before he came in, on 
account of rny hearing him announced as Mr. Trad- 
dles 1 My mind fiew back to Salem House ; and 
could it be I'ommy, 1 thought, who used to draw the 
skeletons I 

I looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual interest 
He was a sober, steady-looking young man of retiring 
manners, with a comic head of liair, and eyes that 
were rather wide open ; and he got into an obscure 
comer so soon, that I had some difficulty in making 
him out. At length I had a good view of him, and 
either my vision deceived me, or it was the old 
unfortunate Tommy. 

I made my way to Mr. Waterbrook, and said, that 
I believed I had the pleasure of seeing an old school- 
fellow there, 

** Indeed I " said Mr. Waterbrook, surprised. 
"You are loo young to have been at school with Mr. 
Henry Spiker?" 

"Oh, 1 don't mean him ! " I returned. " I mean 
the gentleman named I raddles." 

"Oh I Aye, aye I Indeed 1 " said my host, with 
much diminished interest. " Possibly.” 

“ If it’s really the same person,” said I, glancing 
towards him, " it was at a place called Salem House 
where we were together, and he was an excellent 
fellow." 

"Oh yes. Traddles is a good fellow,” returned 
my host, nodeting his head with an air of toleration. 
" Traddles is quite a good fellow.'* 

** It’s a curious coincidence," said I. 

"It is really," returned my host, quite a coin- 
cidence, that Traddles should be here at all : as 
Traddles was only invited this morning, when the 
place at table, intended to be occupied by Mrs. Henry 
Spiker's brother, became vacant, in consequence of 
his indisposition. A very gentlemanly man, Mrs. 
Henry Spiker’s brother, Mr. Copperfield." 

I murmured an assent, which was full of feeling, 
considering that I knew nothing at all about him ; 
and I inquired what Mr. Traddles was by profession. 

" Traddles," returned Mr. Waterbrook, "is a 
young man reading for the bar. Yes. He is quite a 
good fellow — nobody’s enemy but his own." a 

" Is he his own enemy said 1, sorry m hear 
this. . ^ 

"Well," returned Mr, Waterbrobk, pursing up 
his mouth, and playing with his watch-chain, in a 
comfortable, prosperous sort of way. " I should say 
he was one of those men who stand in thw own 
light. Yes, 1 should say he would never, for example^ 
be worth five hundred pound. Traddles was recom- 
mended to me, by a professional friend. Oh yes. 
Yes. He has a kind of l^ent, for drawing brie^ 
and stating a case in writing, plainly. 1 am able to 
Uuow something in Tiaddks's way» in the oonxse of 
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the year; something— for him — considerable. Oh of education and behaviour, and may go a little wrong, 
yes. Yes.** you know, and get themselves and other people into 

I was much impressed by the extremely comfortable a variety of fixes— and all that— but deuce take it, it's 
and satisfied manner in which Mr. Waterbrook de> delightful to refiect that they've got Blood in 'em ! 
livered himself of this little word ** Yes," eveiy now Myself, I'd rather at any tiitkc 'be knocked down by a 
and then. There was wonderful expression in it. man who had got Blood in him, than I'd be picked 
It completely conveyed the idea of a man who had up by a man who hadn't 1 " 

b^n bom, not to say with a silver [spoon, but with a This sentiment, as compressing the general question 
scaling-ladder, and had gone on mounting all the into a nutshell, gave the utmost satisfaction, and 
heights of life one after another, until now he looked, brought the gentleman into great notice until the 
from the top of the fortifications, with the eye of a ladies retired. After that, 1 observed that Mr. 
philosopher and a patron, on the people down in the Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, who had hitherto 
trenches. been very distant, entered into a defensive allianc 

My reflections on this theme were still in progress against us, the common enemy, and exchanged a 
when dinner was announced. Mr. Waterbrook went mysterious dialogue across the table for our defeat 
down with Hamlet's aunt. Mr. Henry Spiker took and overthrow. 

Mrs, W'aterbrook. Agnes, whom I should have “That affair of the first bond for four thousand 
liked to take myself, was given to a simpering fellow five hundred pounds has not taken the course that 
with weak legs. Uriah, Traddles, and I, as the was expected, Gulpidge," said Mr. Henry Spiker. 
junior part of the company, went down last, how we ** Do you mean the D. of A.'s ?" sjiid Mr. Spiker. 

could. I was not so vexed at losing Agnes as I “TheC. of B.'s?" said Mr. Gulpidge. 

might have been, since it gave me an opportunity of Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked much 
making myself known to Traddles on the stairs, who concerned. 

greeted me with great fervour: while Uriah writhed “When the question was referred to Lord— I 
with such obtrusive satisfaction and self-abasement, needn't name him," said Mr, Gulpidge, checking 
that 1 could gladly have pitched him over the himself— 

banisters. “ I understand," said Mr, Spiker, "‘N.** 

Traddles and I were separated at table, being Mr. Gulpidge darkly nodded — “was referred to 
billeted ill two remote corners : he in the glare of a him, his answer was, * Money, or no release,' " 
red velvet lady : I, in the gloom of Hamlet's aunt, “ Lord bless my soul ! " cried Mr. Spiker, 

The dinner was very long, and the conversation was ‘ Money, or no release,’ "(repeated Mr. Gulpidge, 
about the Aristocracy— and Blood. Mrs. Water- firmly. “The next in reversion— you understand 
brook repeatedly told us, that if she had a weakness, me ?" 

it was Blood. *' K.," said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look. 

It occurred to me several times that we should “ — K, then positively refused to sign. He was 
have got on better, if we had not been quite so attended at Newmarket for that purpose, and he 
genteel. Wc were so exceedingly genteel, that our point-blank refused to do it." 

scope was very limited. A Mr. and Mrs. Gulpidge Mr. Spiker was so interested, that he became quite 
kvere of the party, who had something to do at stony, 

lecond-haiid (at least, Mr. Gulpidge had), with the “So the matter rests at this hour," said Mr. 
aw business of the Bank ; and what with the Bank, Gulpidge, throwing himself back in his chair, “Our 
ind what with the ^Treasury, we were as exclusive as friend Waterbrook | will excuse me if I forbear to 
he Court Circular. To mend the matter, Hamlet’s explain myself generally, on account of the magnitude 
lunt had the family failing of indulging in soliloquy, of the interests involved." 

ind held forth in a desultory manner, by herself, on Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as it appeared 
jvery topic that was introduced. These were few to me, to have such interests, and such names, even 
mough, to be sure ; but as we always fell back upon hinted at, across his table. He assumed an expres* 
Blood, she had as wide a field for abstract speculation sion of gloomy intelligence (though I am persuaded 
IS her nephew himself. he knew no more about the discussion dian 1 did). 

We might have been a party of Ogres, the conver- and highly approved of tBe discretion that had been 
ation assumed such a sanguine complexion. observed. Mr. Spiker, after the receipt of such a 

“ I confess I am of Mrs. Waterbrook's opinion," confidence, naturally desired to favour his friend with 
aid Mr, Waterbrook, with his wine-glass at his eye. a confidence of his own ; therefore the foregoing 
* Other things are all very well in their way, but give dialogue was succeeded by another, in which it was 
ne Blood ! " xvir. Gulpidge’s turn to be si^rised, and that by 

“Oh! There is nothing," observed Hamlet's aunt, another in which the surprise came round to Mr. 

' so satisfactory to one ! There is nothing that is so Spiker's turn again, and so on, turn and turn about 
iiuch one's beau-ideal of — of all that sort of thing, All this time we, the outsiders, remained oppressed by 
peaking generally. There are some low minds (not the tremendous interests involved in the conversation ; 
imny, 1 am happy to believe, but there are some) that and our host regarded us with pride, as the victims of 
/ould prefer to do what / should call bow down before a salutary awe and astonishment, 
lols. Positively Idols 1 Before services, intellect, I was very glad indeed to get up-statrs to Agnes, and 
nd so on. But these are intangible points. Blood to talk with herein a comer, and to introduce Traddles 
5 not so. We see Blood in a nose, and we know it. to her, who was shy, but agreeable, and the same 
Ve meet with it in a chin, and we say, * There it is I good-natured creature still. As he was obliged to 
That's Blood 1 ' It is an actual matter of fact. We l^ve early, on account of going away next morning 
•oint it out. It admits of no doubt." for a month, I had not nearly so much conversation 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who had with him as 1 could have wished ; but we exchanged 
UcenAgnes down, stated the question more decisively addresses, and promised ourselves the pleasure of 
et, 1 thought. anoth^ meeting when he should come back to town* 

** Oh, YOU know, deuce take it," said this gentle- He was greatly interested to hear that I knew Steer- 
lan, looking round the board with an imbecile smile, forth, and spoke of him with such warmth that I made 
' we can't forego Blood, you know, We must have him tell Agnes what he thought of him. But Agnes 
»Iood, you know. Some^young fellows, you know, only looked at me the while, and very slightly shc^ 
lay be a little behind their station, perhaps, in point her head Mthea only I observed her. 
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At ivas not among f^pto with whom I 
bdksved she could he vety much at home, I waus 
altnoait glad to hear that she was going away within 
a days, though I was sorry at ^e prospect of 
parting mm her again so soon* This caused me to 
mnain until all the company were gone* Conversing 
%vith her, and hearing her sing, was such a delightful 
reminder to me of my happy life in the grave old 
house she had made so beautiful, that I could have 
remained there half the night; but, having no excuse 
for suiying any longer, when the lights of Mr* Water- 
brook's society were all snuffed out, I. took my leave 
veiy much against my inclination* I felt then, more 
than ever, that she was my better Angel ; and if I 
thought of her sweet face and placid smile, as though 
they had shone on me from some removed being, like 
an Angel, 1 hope I thought no harm. 

1 have said that the company were all gone ; but I 
ought to have excepted Uriah* whom I don't include 
in that denomination, and who had never ceased to 
hover near us. He was Close behind me when I went 
dowmstairs. He was close behind me, when 1 walked 
away from the house, slowly fitting his long skeleton 
fingers into the still longer fingers of a great Guy 
Fawkes pair of gloves. 

It was in no disposition for Uriah’s company, but in 
remembrance of the entreaty Agnes had made to me, 
that I asked him if he would come home to my 
rooms, and have some coffee. 

Oh, really, Master Copperfield,” he rejoined, — 

** I beg your pardon. Mister Copperfield, but the 
other comes so natural,^! don’t like that you should 
put a constraint upon yourself to ask a numblc 
person like me to your ousc." 

“There is no constraint in the case,’* said 1* 

** Will you come ? ” 

“ I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with 
a writhe. 

“ Well, then, come along ! ” said I. 

I could not help being rather short with him, but he 
appeared not to mind it. We went the nearest way, 
williout conversing much upon the road ; and he was 
so humble in respect of those scarecrow gloves, tliat 
he was still putting them on, and seemed to have 
made no advance in that labour, when we got to my 
place. 

1 led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his knock- 
ing his head against anything, and really his damp 
cold hand fdt so like a frog in mine, that I was 
tem]:^ed to drop it and run way. Agnes and hospi- 
tality prevailed, however, and I conducted him to. my 
fireside. When 1 lighted my candles, he fell into 
meek transports with the room that was revealed to 
him ; and when I heated the coffee in an unassuming 
biock-tm Vessel in which Mrs* Crupp delighted to 
pmpare it (chiefly, I believe, because it was not in- 
tended for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and 
because there was a patent invention of great price 
moulderingaway in the pantry), he professed so much 
emotion, that I coxUd Joyfully have scalded him* 

Oh, really, Ma.ster Copperfield,—! mean Mister 
Copperfield, ^id Uriah, “to see yot waiting upon 
me is what I never could have expected I But, one 
way and another, so many tilings happibn to me vnhich 
1 never could have expected, 2 am sure; in my unbble 
Biation, that it seems to min blessings on my ed. 
Vou have heard something, I des-say, of a change in 
my expectations, Master Copperfield,— / should say, 
Mister Copperfidd ^ ” 

.As he sat on my so&i with his long knees drawn 
up under his eofie^cup^ his hat and gloves ypon the 
ground c\o»e to him, his spoon going softly round 
011 ^ 1101 ^ his shisdowiem fed eyes, which locdked as 
if they had scorched their Ifijdies olff^ turned tOwiirds 
me %viUKmt looking M disagreeable dints I 


formerly described in his nostrils coming and 
going with his breath, and a snaky undulation per- 
vadiag his frame from his chin to his boots, I decided 
in fry own mind that I disliked him intensely. It 
made me very uncomfortable to have him for a guest, 
for I was young then, and unused to disgidse what I 
so ktrongly felt. 

“ You have heard something, I des-say, of a change 
in my expectations, Master Copperfield, — I should 
say, Mister Copperfield ?^* observed Uriah* 

* ‘ Ves," said I, “ something* *’ 

“ Ah I 1 thought Miss Agnes would know of it I ’* 
he quietly returned. “ I’m glad to find Miss Agnes 
knows of it. Oh, thank you, Master — Mister Copper- 
field!’* 

I could have thrown my bootjack at him (it lay 
ready on the rug), for having entrapped me into the 
disclosure of anything concerning Agnes, however 
iminateriaL But I only drank my coffee. 

“ What a prophet you have shown yourself, Mister 
Copperfield I” pursued Uriah. “Dear me, what a 
prophet you have proved yourself to be ! Don't you 
remember sjiying to me once, that perhaps I should 
be a partner in Mr. Wickfield's business, and perhaps 
it might be Wickficld and Heep? You may not 
recollect it ; but when a person is unible, Master 
Copperfield, a person treasures such things up I " 

“X recollect talking about it," said 1, “though I 
certainly did not think it very likely then." 

“Oh, who ivotild have thought it likely. Mister 
Copiwfield 1 " retiuned Uriah, enthusiastically. '* I 
am sure I didn’t myself. I recollect saying with my 
own lips that I wars much too umble. So I considered 
myself really and truly." 

He sat, with that carved grin on his face, looking 
at the fire, as I looked at him, 

“But the umblest persons, Master Copperfield,” 
he presently resumed, may be the instruments of 
good. I am glad to think 1 have been the instrument 
of good to Mr. Wickfield, and that I may be more 
so. Oh what a worthy man he is, Mister Copper- 
field, but how imprudent he has been 1 " 

“ I am sorry to hear it," said 1. I eould not help 
adding, rather pointedly, “ on all accounts." 

“ Decidedly so. Mister Copperfield," replied Uriah. 
“On all accounts. Miss Agnes’s above all! You 
don’t remember your own eloquent expressions, 
Master Copperfield ; but / remember how you said 
one day that everybody must admire her, and how I 
thanked you for it ! You have forgot that, X have no 
doubt, Master Copperfield?’* 

No," said I, drily. 

“ Oh how glad I am you have not ! ’* exclaimed 
Uriah* “To think that you should be the first to 
kindle the sparks of ambition in my umble breast, 
and that you've not forgot it i Oh I — Would you 
excuse me asking for a cup more coffee ? ” 

Something in the emphasis belaid upon the kindling 
of those sparks, and something in the glance he 
directed at me as he said it, had made me start as if 
I had seen him illuminated by a blaze of light. Re- 
called by his request, preferred in quite another tone 
of voice, I did the honours of the shaving-pot ; but I 
did them with an unsteadiness of hand, fi suddlri 
sense of being no match for him, and a perPexed 
suspicious anxiety as to what he might be going to 
say next, which I felt could not escape his observation* 
Ha said nothing at all* He stirred his coffee round 
aad rotmd, he sipped it, he felt his chin softly with 
his grisly hand, be looked at the fire, he looked about 
the xx>om, he gasped rather than smiled at m*e, he 
writhed and tmdulated about, in his deferential ser- 
vility, he stirred and sipped again, but he left 
renewal of the conversation to me. 

“ So, Mr. Wickfield,” said I, at last, “ who is worth 
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five hundred of you— or me : ** for my life, I think, I 
could not have helped dividing that part of the 
sentence with an awKWard jerk ; ** has been Impn:^ 
dent, has he, Mr. Keep ? " ♦ 

'‘Oh, very imprudent indeed, Master Copperfield/* 
returned Uriah, sighing modestly. " Oh, veiy much 
so ! But 1 wish you’d call me Uriah, if you please. 
It's like old times." 

“ Well 1 Uriah," said I, bolting it out with some 
difficulty. 

' • Thank you ! " he returned, with fervour. ** Thank 
you, Master Copperfield I It’s like the blowing of 
old breezes or the ringing of old bellses to hear you 
say Uriah. I beg your pardon. Was I making any 
observation?" 

“About Mr. Wickfield," I suggesttsd. 

“Oh I Yes, truly," said Uri^ **Ahl Great 
imprudence, Master Copperfield. It’s a topic that I 
wouldn't touch upon, to any soul but you. Even to 
you I can only touch upon it, and no more. If any 
one else had been in my place during the last few 

S hears, by this time he would have had Mr. Wickfield 
oh, what a worthy man he is, Master Copperfield, 
too I) under his thumb. Un— der — bis thumb,’* said 
Uriah, very slowly, as he stretched out his cruel-look- 
ing hand aiove my table, and pressed his own thumb 
down upon it, until it shook, and shook the room. 

If I had been obliged to look at him with Ims spl^iy 
foot on Mr. Wickfield’s head, 1 think 1 could scarcely 
have hated him more. 

“ Oh dear, yes, Master Copperfield," he proceeded, 
in a soft voice, most remarkably contrasting with the 
action of his thumb, which did not diminish its hard 
pressure in the least degree, * ‘ there’s no doubt of it. 
There would have been loss, disgrace, I don't know 
what all. Mr. Wickfield knows it. 1 am the unible 
instrument of umbly serving him, and he puts me on 
an eminence I hardly could have hoped to reach. 
How thankful should I be 1" With his face turned 
towards me, as he finished, but without looking at 
me, he took his crooked thumb off the spot where he 
had planted it, and slowly and thoughtfully scraped 
his lank jaw witli it, as if he wore shaving himself. 

I recollect well how indignantly my heart beiit, as 
I saw his crafty fa(?e, with the appropriately red light 
of the fire upon it, preparing for something else. 

“Master Copperfield,” he began — “but am I 
keeping you up ? ” 

‘ ‘ You are not keeping me up. I generally go to 
bed late," 

“ Thank you, Master Copperfield I I have risen 
from my umble station since first you used to address 
me, it is true ; but I am umble still. I hope I never 
shall be otherwise than umble. You will not think 
the worse of my umbleness, if I make a little con- 
fidence to you, Master Copperfield ? Will you ? " 

“ Oh no," said I, with an effort. 

“ Thank you I " He took out his pocket-handker- 
chief, and began wiping the palms of his bands. 

“ Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield " 

“Well, Uriah?" 

“Oh, how pleasant to be called Uriah, spontane- 
ously! " he cried; and gave himself a jerk, like a 
convulsive fish. “You thought her looking very 
beautiful to-night, Master Copperfield ? ** 

“I thought her looking as she always does: 
superior, in all respects, to eveiy one around her," I 
returned. 

“ Oh, thank you I It’s so true I he t^riedi “ Oh, 
thank you very much for that I " 

“ Not at alU” I said, loftily. “ There is no reason 
why you should thank me." 

“Why that, Master Cwperfield,'* said Uiiatk, in 
fact, the confidence that I am going to take the liberty 
Of reposing. Umble as I am/* he wiped his hands 


hardefi and at them and at the fire by turns; 

“ uthbla as my mother is, and lowly as our poor but 
honest roof has ever been, the image of Miss Agnes 
^ dpn^t mind trusting you with my secret. Master 
Copperfield, for | have always oveiAowed towards 
you since the moment I had the pleasure of 
beholding you in a pony-shay) has been in my breast 
for years. Oh, Master Copj^rfield, with what a pure 
affectiod do I love the ground my Agnes walks on I " 

I believe I had a delirious idea of seizing the red* 
hot i^ker out of the fire, and running him through 
with it. It went from me with a shock, like a ball 
fired from a rifie : but the inu^e of Agnes, outraged 
by so much ^ ^ thought of this red-headed animal’s, 
remained in my mind (when I looked at him, sitting 
all awry as if his mean soul griped his body), and 
made me giddy. He seemed to swell and grow before 
my eyes ; the room seemed full of the echoes of his 
voice ; and the strange feeling Uo which, perhaps, 
no one is quite a stranger) that all this had occur^ 
before, at some indefinite time, and that 1 knew what 
he was going to say next, took possession of me. 

A timely observation of the sense of power that 
there was in his face, did more to bring back to my 
remembrance the entreaty of Agnes, in its full force, 
than any effort I could have made. 1 asked him, 
with a better appearance of composure than I could 
have thought possible a minute before, whether he 
had made nis feelings known to Agnes. 

“ Oh no, Master Copperfield 1 " he returned ; “ oh 
dear, no 1 Not to any one but you. You see I am 
only just emerging from my lowly station. I rest a 
good deal of hope on her observing how useful I am 
to her father {for I trust to be very useful to him 
indeed. Master Copperfield), and how I smooth the 
way for him, and keep him straight. She’s so much 
attached to her father, Master Copperfield {oh what 
a lovely thing it is in a daughter 1), that 1 think she 
may come, on his account, to be kind to me." 

I fathomed the depth of the rascal's whole scheme, 
and understood why he laid it bare. 

“ If you'll have» the goodness to keep my secret, 
Master Copperfield," lie pursued, “and not, in 
general, to go against me, i shall take It as a par- 
ticular favour. You wouldn't wish to make un- 
pleasantness. I know what a friendly heart you've 
got ; but having only known me on my umble footing 
(on my umblest, I should say, for I am very umble 
still), you might, unbeknown, go against me rather, 
with my Agnps, I call her mine, you see. Master 
Copperfield. There’s a song that says, ‘ I'd crowns 
resign, to call her mine T I hope to do it, one of 
these days." 

Dear Agnes ! So much too loving anjd too good 
for any one that 1 could think of, was it possible 
that she was reserved to be tlie wife of such a wretch 
as this 1 

“ There’s no hurry at present, you know, Master 
Copperfield," Uriah proceeded, in bis slimy way. as 
I sat gazing at him, with Uiis thought in my mind. 
“ My Agnes Is very young still ; and mqlhcr and me 
will have to work our ^ay upward^, and make a good 
many new arrangements, before if. would be quite 
convenient. So I shall have time j^dually to make 
her familiar with iw hopes, as opportunities offer. 
Oh, I’m so much obliged to you for this confidence I 
Ob, it’s such a relief, you can’t think, to know that 
you understand our situation^ and are certain (as you 
wouldn't wish to make unplemntness to the family) 
not to go against me 1" 

He me hand wtodi I dared not withhold, and 
having given, U a danip squeeee, referred to his pale* 
faced watch. 

“Dear mer* he said, ^Mt’sjpast one. The mo- 
ments slip away so, to the oonndence of old times* 
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Master Copperfield, that it's almost half -past 

erne!" 

I answered that I had thought it was later. Not 
that 1 had reaOy thought so, but because my con- 
versational powers were etfectually scattered. 

♦'Dear me!" he said, considerinff. '*The ouse 
that It am stopping at — a sort of a private hotel and 
boarding ouse, Master Copperfield, near the New 
River ed— will have gone to bed these two hours.” 

** 1 am sorry,” I returned, ** that there is only one 
bed here, and that I ” 

“Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Master 
Copperfield ! ” he rejoined ecstatically, drawing up 
one leg. “ But watild you have any objections to my 
laying down before the fire?” 

“ If it comes to that,” I said, *'pray take my bed, 
and ru lie down before the fire.” 

His repudiation of this offer was almost shrill 
onough, in the excess of its surprise and humility, to 
have penetrated to the ears of Mrs. Crupp, then 
sleeping, I suppose, in a distant chamber, situated at 
about the level of low water-mark, soothed in her 
slumbers by the ticking of an incorrigible clock, to 
which she always referred me when we had any little 
difference on the score of punctuality, and which was 
never less than three-quarters of an hour too slow, 
and had always been put right in the morning by the 
best authorities. As no ar^ments I could urge, in 
my bewildered condition, had the least effect npon 
his modesty irt inducing him to accept my bed-room, 
I was obliged to make the best arrangements I could, 
for his repose before the fire. The mattress of the 
sofa (which was a great deal too short for his lank 
figured the sofa pillows, a blanket, the table-cover, a 
clean breidcfast-cloth, and a great-coat, made him a 
bed and covering, for which he was more than 
thankful. Having lent him a night-cap, which he 
put on at once, and in which he made such an awful 
figure, that I have never worn one since, I left him 
to his rest. 

I never shall forget that night. I never shall forget 
how I turned and tumbled ; how wearied myself 
with thinking about Agnes and this creature ; how I 
considered what could 1 do, and what ought I to do ; 
how 1 could come to no other conclusion than that 
the best course for her peace, was to do nothing, and 
to keep to myself what I had heard. If I went to 
sleep for a few moments, the image of Agnes with 
her tender eyes, and of her fglher looking fondly on 
her, as I had so often seen him look, arose before 
me with appealing faces, and filled me with vague 
terrors, when I awoke, the recollection that Uriah 
was lying in the next room, sat heavy on me like a 
waking night-mare and oppressed me with a leaden 
dread, as if 1 liad had some meaner quality of devil 
for a lodger. 

. The poker got into my dozing thoughts besides, 
|Rnd wouldn't come out. 1 thought, between sleepv- 
ing and waking, that it was still red hot, and I had 
snatched it out of the fire, and run him through the 
body. I was so haunted at last by the^dca, though 
1 knew there was nothing in it, that 1 stole into the 
next room to look at him. There J Saw him, lying 
on his back, with bis legs extending to I don’t know 
where, gurglings taking place In his throat, stoppages 
in his nose, and his mouth open like a post-office. 
He was so much worse In realty than in my dis- 
tempered fancy, that afterwards I was attracted to 
him in very repulsion, and could not help wandering 
in and out every half hour or so, and taking tmother 
look at him. Still, the long, long night seeme^eavy 
and hopeless as ever, and no protmse of day was in 
the murky sky. 

When I saw him down-st^rs early In the 
tt^mning (for, thank Heaven 1 he wotild. not stay to 


breakfast), it appeared to me as If the night was 
going away in his person. When I went out to the 
Commons, I charged Mrs. Crupp with particular 
directions to leave the windows open, that my sitting- 
room might be aired, and purged of his presence. 


CHARTER XXVI. 

I FALL IMTO CAPTlVrry. 

I SAW no more of Uriah Heep until the day when 
Agnes left town. I was at the coach-office to take 
leave of her and see her go ; and there was he, re- 
turning to Canterbury by the same conveyance. It 
was some small sati^action to me to observe his 
spare, short-waisted, high-shouldered, mulberry- 
coloured great-coat perched up, in company with an 
umbrella like a small tent, on the edge of the back 
seat on the roof, while Agnes was, of course, inside ; 
but what I underwent in my efforts to be friendly 
with him, while Agnes looked on, perhaps deserved 
that little recompense. At the coach-window, as at 
the dinner-party, he hovered about us without a 
moment's intermission, like a great vulture : gorging 
himself on every syllable that I said to Agnes, or 
Agnes said to me. 

In the slate of trouble into which his disclosure by 
my fire had thrown me, I had thought very much of 
the words Agnes nad used in reference to the partner- 
ship : “I did what I hope was right. Feeling sure 
that it was necessary for papa’s peace that the sacri- 
fice should be made, I entreated him to make it” 
A miserable foreboding that she would yield to, and 
sustain herself by, the same feeling in reference to 
any sacrifice for his sake, had oppressed me ever 
since, I knew how she loved him. I knew what the 
devotion of her nature was. I knew from her own 
lips that she regarded herself as the innocent cause 
of his errors, and as owing him a great debt she 
ardently desired to pay. I had no consolation in 
seeing how different she was from this detestable 
Rufus with the mulberry-coloured great-coat, for I 
fell that in the very difference between them, in the 
self-denial of her pure soul and the sordid baseness 
of his, the greatest danger lay. All this, doubtless, 
he knew thoroughly, and had, in his cunning, con- 
sidered well. 

Yet, I was so certain that the prospect of such a 
sacrifice afar off, must destroy the happiness of 
Ajjnes ; and I was so sure, from her manner, of its 
being unseen by her then, and having cast no shadow 
on her yet ; that I could as soon have injured her, 
ns given her any warning of what impended. Thus 
it was that we parted without explanation : she 
waving her hand and smiling farewell from the coach- 
window ; her evil genius writhing on the roof, as if 
he had her in his clutches and triumphed. 

I could not get over this farewell glimpse of ,|hem 
for a long lime. When Agnes wrote to itte of 
her safe arrival, I was as miserable as when i saw her 
going away. Whenever I fell into a thoughtful state, 
this subject was sure to present itself, and all my un- 
easiness was sure to be redoubled. Hardly a night 
passed without my dreaming of it. It became a part 
of my life, and as inseparable from my life as my 
own head. 

I had ample leisure to refine upon my uneasiness : 
for Steerforth was at Oxford, as he wrote to me, and 
when I was not at the Commons, I was very much 
alone. I believe I had at this time some lurking dis- 
trust of Steerforth. I wrote to him most affection- 
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ately in reply to his, but 1 thizik I was glad, upon the 
whole, that he could not come to London just them 
I suspect the truth to be, that the induence of Agnes 
was upon me, undisturbed by the sight of him ; and 
that it was the more powerful with me, because she 
had so large a share in my thoughts and interest. 

in the meantime, days and weeks slipped away. I 
was articled to Spenlow and Jorkins. 1 had ninety 
pounds a year (exclusive of my house-rent and sundry 
collateral matters) from my aunt. My rooms were 
engaged for twelve months certain : and though I 
still found them dreary of an evening, and the even- 
ings long, 1 could settle down into a state of equable 
low spirits, and resign myself to coffee; which I 
seem, on looking back, to have taken by the gallon 
at about this period of my existence. At about this 
time, too, 1 made three discoveries : hrst, that Mrs. 
Crupp was a martyr to a curious disorder called * * the 
spazzums,** which was generally accompanied with 
inflammation of the nose, and required to be con- 
stantly treated with peppermint ; secondly, that some- 
thing peculiar in the temperature of my pantry, made 
the brandy-bottles burst ; thirdly, that I was alone in 
the world, and much given to record that circum- 
stance in fragments of English versification. 

On the day when I was articled, no festivity took 
place, beyond my having sandwiches and sherry into 
the office for the clerks, and going alone to the 
theatre at night. 1 went to see “The Stranger” as 
a Doctors’ Commons sort of play, and was so dread- 
fully cut up, that 1 hardly knew myself in my own 
glass when I got home. Mr. Spenlow remarked, on 
this occasion, when we concluded our business, that 
he should have been happy to have seen me at his 
house at Norwood to celebrate our becoming con- 
nected, but for his domestic arrangements being in 
some disorder, on account of the expected return of 
his daughter from finishing her education at Paris. 
But, he intimated that when she came home he 
should hope to have the pleasure of entertaining me. 
I knew that he was a widower with one daughter, 
and expressed my acknowledgments. 

Mr, Spenlow w^as as good as his word. In a week 
or two, he referred to this engagement, and said, 
that if I would do him the favour to come down next 
Saturday, and stay till Monday, he would be ex- 
tremely happy. Of course I said I would do him the 
favour ; and he was to drive me down in his phaeton, 
and to bring me back. 

When the day arrived, my very carpet-bag was an 
object of veneration to the stipendiary clerks, to whom 
the house at Norwood was a .sacred mystery. One 
of them informed me that he had heard that Mr. 
Spenlow ate entirely off plate and china ; and another 
hinted at champagne l>Ging constantly on draught, 
after the usual custom of table beer. The old clerk 
with the wig. whose name was Mr. Tiffey, had been 
down on business several times in the course of his 
career, and had on each occasion penetraffed to the 
breakfast-parlour. He described it as an apartment 
of the most sumptuous nature, and said that he had 
drank brown East India sherry there, of a quality so 
precious as to make a man wink. 

We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory that 
day — ^about excommunicating a baker who had been 
objecting in a vestiy to a paving-rate — and as the 
evidence was just twice the length of Robinson Crusoe, 
according to a calculation I made, it was rather late 
in the day before we finished. However, we got him 
excommunicated for six weeks, and sentenced in no 
end of costs ; and then the baker’s proctor, and the 
judge, and the advocates on both sides (who were all 
nearlv related), went out of town together, and Mr. 
Spenlow and X drove away in the phaeton. 

The phaeton was a very handsome affisir ; the 


horses arched their necks and lifted up their legs as 
if they knew tl)^ belonged to Doctors’ Commons. 
There was a good deal of comi^tilion in the Commons 
on all points of display, and It turned out some very 
choice equipages then ; though 1 always have con- 
sidered, and^ mways shall consider, that in my time 
the great article of competition there ivas starch: which 
I think was worn among the proctors to as great an 
extent as it is in the nature of man to bear. 

We were very pleasant, going down, and Mr* 
Spenlow gaveime some hints in reference to my pro- 
fession. He said it was the genteelest profession in 
the world, and must on no account be confounded 
with the profession of a solicitor ; being quite another 
sort of thing, infinitely more exclusive, less mechanical, 
and more profitable. We took things much more 
easily in the Commons than they could be taken an)r- 
where else, he observed, and that sets us, as a privi- 
leged class, apart. He said it was impossible to 
conceal the disagreeable fact, that we were chiefly 
employed by solicitors ; but he gave me to understand 
that they were an inferior race of men, universally 
looked down upon by all proctors of any pretensions. 

I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the best 
sort of professional business? He replied, that a 
good case of a disputed will, where there was a neat 
little estate of thirty or forty thousand pounds, was, 
perhaps, the best of all. In such a case, he said, not 
only were there very pretty pickings, in the way of 
arguments at every stage of the proceedings, and 
mountains upon mountains of evidence on interro- 
gatory and counter-interrogatory (to say nothing of 
an appeal lying, first to the Delegates, and then to 
the Lords) ; but, the costs being pretty sure to come 
out of the estate at last, both sides went at it in a 
lively and spirited manner, and expense was no con- 
sideration. 1‘hen, he launched into a general eulp- 
gium on the Commons. What was to be particularly 
admired (he said) in the Commons, was its compact- 
ness. It was the most conveniently organised place 
in the world. It was the complete idea of snugness. 
It lay in a nut-shell j For example : You brought a 
divorce case, or a restitution case, iiito the Consistory. 
Very good. You tried it in the Consistory. You 
made a quiet little round game of it, among a family 
group, and you played it out at leisure. Suppose you 
were not satisfied with the Consistory, what did vou 
do then ? Why, you went into the Arches, what 
was the Arches ? The same court, in the same room, 
with the same bar, and Ibe same practitioners, but 
another judge, for there the Consistory judge could 
plead any court-day as an advocate. Well, you 
played your round game out again. Still you were 
not satisfied. Very good. What did you do then? 
Why, you went to the Delegates. Who were the 
Delegates ? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were 
the advocates without any business, who had looked 
on at the round game when it was playing in both 
courts, and had seen the cards shuffled, and cut, and 
played, and had talked to all the players about it, and 
now came fresh, as judges, to settle the matter to 
the satisfaction of everybody 1 Discontented people 
might talk of corruption in the Commons, closeness 
in the Commons, and the necessity of reforming the 
Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, in conclusion ; 
but when the price of wheat per bushel had been 
highest, the Commons had been busiest ; and a man 
might lay his hand upon his heart, and say this to 
the whole world, — “Touch the Commons, and down 
comes the country J " 

1 listened to all this with attention ; and though, I 
must say, I had mv doubts whether the country was 
quite as much obliged to the Commons as Mr* 
Spenlow made igut, 1 respectfully deferred to his 
opinion. That Hbout the price of wheat per bushel, 

P 
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I modestly felt was too much for my strength, l||id 
t^ulieaettled the question. 1 have never, to this * 
got the better Ca that bushel of wheat* It h^^ii 
appeared to annihilate me, all through my life* in 
coittteoiion w’ilh all kinds of subjects. I don't know 
n0W^ exactly, what it has to do with me, or what right 
It has to crush me, on an ii^qite variety of occasions ; 
but whenever I see my old friend the bushel brought 
in by the head and shoulders ^ he always is* X 
observe), I give up a subject for lost. 

This IS a digression. 1 was not th'c man to touch 
the Commons, and bring down the country. ^ I sub- 
missively expressed, by my silence, my acquiescence 
in all I bad heard from my superior in years and 
knowledge; and we talked about ‘'The Stranger " 
and the Drama, and the imir of horses, until we came 
to Mr. Spenlow's gate. 

There was a lovely garden to ^T. Spenlow's house ; 
and though that was not the best time of the year for 
seeing a garden, it was so beautifully kept, that I was 
qidte enchanted. There was a charming lawn, there 
%vt!re clusters of trees, and there were perspective 
walks that I could just distinguish in the dark, arched 
over with trellis-work, on which shrubs and flowers 
grew in the growing season. “ Here Atiss Spenlow 
walks by herself,". 1 thought. Dear me ! " 

We went into the house, which was cheerfully 
lighted up, and into a hall where there were all sorts 
of hats, caps, great-coats, plaids, gloves, whips, and 
walking-sticks. ** Where is Miss Dora?" said Mr. 
Sjienlovv to the servant. “Dora I" I thought. 
“ What a beautiful name ! " 

We turned into a room near at hand (I tliink it was 
the identical breakfast-room, made memorable by the 
brown East Indian sherry), and I heard a voice say, 
“Mr. Copperfield, my daughter Dora, and my 
daughter Dora's confidential friend I " It was, no 
doubt, Mr. Spenlow's voice, but 1 didn't know it, and 
1 didn't dare whose it was. All was over in a moment. 

1 had fulfilled my destiny. 1 was a captive and a 
slave, I loved Dora Spenlow to distraction 1 

She was more than human to me. She was a 
Fairy, a Sylph, I don’t know what she was — any- 
thing that no one ever saw, and everything that every- 
body ever wanted I was swallowed up in ^n abyss 
of love in an jnstant. There was no pausing on the 
brink ; no looking down, or looking back; I w\as 
gone, headlong, before I had sense to say a word to 
her. 

observed a well -remembered voice, when I 
had bow'cd and murmured something, “have seen 
Mr. Copperfield before," 

The speaker was not Dora, No ; the confidential 
friend, Miss Murdstone 1 

1 don't think 1 was miich astonished. To the Ixjst 
of my judgment, no capacity of astonishment was left 
ill rrie. llicre was nothing worth mentioning in the 
material world, but Dora Spenlow, to be astonished 
about. 1 said, “ How» do you do, Miss Murdstone? 
1 hope )’OU are well." She answered, ** Very well." 
I said, “How is Mr. Murdstone?" She repliedi 
' ‘ My brother is robust, I am obliged to you." 

Mr. Spenlow, who, I suppose, had been surprised 
to see us recognise eacli other, then put ip his w^ord. 

“ I am glad to find,'^ he said, “ Copperfield, that 
you and Miss Murdstone are already acquainted." 

' * Mr. Copperfield and myself," said Miss Murd- 
stone, with severe composure, “are connections. We 
were once slightly acquainted. It was in his chikUsh 
chiys. Circumstances have separated us since. 1 
should not have known him." « 

I replied that I should ha’vc known her, anywh^^* 
Wbiph was true enough. 

“ Miss Murdstone has had the goodness/' saidMr. 
Spenlow to me, “ to accej^^thc I megr so 


describe k— of my daughter Dora's confidential friend. 
My daughter Dork having, unhappily* no mother, 
Miss Murdstone is obliging enough to become her 
companion and protector/' 

A passing ^thought occurred to me that Miss Murd- 
stone, like the pocket instrument called a life-pre- 
server, was not so much designed for purposes of 
protection as of assault. But as I had none but 
passing thoughts for any subject save Dora, 1 glanced 
at her, directly afterwards, and was thinking that I 
saw, in her prettily pettish manner, that she was not 
very much inclined to. be particularly confidential to 
her companion and protector, when a bell mng, which 
Mr. Spenlow said was the first dinner-bell, and so 
carried me off to dress. 

llie idea of dressing one's self, or doing, anything 
in the way of action, in that state of love, was a little 
too ridiculous. 1 could only sit down before my fire, 
biting the^key of my carpet-bag, and think of the 
captivating, girlish, bright-eyed, lovely Dora. What 
a form she liad, what a face she had, what a graceful, 
variable, enchanting manner 1 

The bell mng again so soon that I made a mere 
scramble of my dressing, instead of the careful opera- 
tion I could have wished under the circumstances, 
and went down -stairs. There was some company. 
Dora was talking to an old gentleman with a grey 
head. Grey as he was— and a great-grandfather 
into the bargain, for he said so — I was madly jealous 
of him. 

What a state of mind I was in I I was jealous of 
everybody. I couldn’t bear the idea of anybody 
knowing Mr. Spenlow better than I did. It was 
torturing to me to hear them talk of occurrences m 
which I had had no share. When a most amiable 
person, witli a highly polished bifid head, asked me 
across tlie dinner-table, if that were the first occasion’ 
of my seeing the grounds, I could have done anything 
to him that was savage and revengeful. 

I don’t remember who was there, except Qora, I 
have not the least idea what we had for dinner, be- 
sides Dora. My impression is, that 1 dined off Dora 
entirely, and sent away half-a-dozen plates untouched. 

1 sat next to her. I talked to her. She had the' 
most delightful little voice, the gayest little laugh, 
the pleasantest and most fascinating little ways, that 
ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. She was 
rather diminutive altogether. So much the more 
precious, I thought. 

When she went out of the room with Miss Miird- 
stonc (no other ladies were of the party), I fell into a 
reverie, only disturbed by the cruel apprehension 
that Miss Murdstone would disparage me to her. 
The amiable cre.ature with the polished head told me 
a long story, which I think was about gardening. 1 
think I heard him say, “my gardener/* several times. 

I seemed lbo pay the deepest attention to him, but 1 
was wandering in a garden of Eden all the while, 
with Dora. 

My apprehensions of being disparaged to the 
object of my engrossing affection were revived when 
we went into the dmwing-^roora, by the grim and dis- 
tant aspect of Miss Murdstone. But I was,^lieveii 
of them in an unexpected manner. • 

“David Copperfield,’' said Miss Murdstone, 
l>eckoning me aside into a window. “ A word." 

I confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

“David Copperfield/' said Miss Murdstone, “1 
need not enlarge upon family circumstances. They 
are not a tempting subject." 

“ Far from it* ma'am*" I returned. 

“ Far from it," assented Miss Murdstone. “ I do 
not wish to revive the memory of past differences, or 
of past outrages. I have received outrages from a 
person— a female. I am sorry to say, for the credit of 
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my sex-^who is not to be mentioned without scorn 
and disgust; and therefore I would rather not 
mention her." 

1 felt very fiery on my aunt's account ; but I said it 
would certainly be better, if Miss Murdstone pleased, 
no^ to mention her. 1 could not hear her disrespect- 
fully mentioned, I added, without expre^ing my 
opinion in a decided tone. 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes, and disdainfully 
inclined her head ; then, slowly opening, her eyes, 
resumed : 

David Copperfield, I shall not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact, that I formed an unfavourable opinion 
of you in your childhood. It may have been a mis- 
taken one, or you may have ceased to justify it. 
That is not in question between us now. I belong 
to a family remarkable, I believe, for some firmness ; 
and I am not the creature of circumstance or change. 
1 may have my opinion of you. You may have your 
opinion of me." 

I inclined my head, in my turn. 

*^But it is not necessary," said Miss Murdstone, 

that these opinions should come into collision here. 
Under existing circumstances, it is as well on all 
accounts that they should not. As the chances of 
life have brought us together again, and may bring 
us together on other occasions, I would say, let us 
meet here as distant acquaintances. Family circum- 
stances are a sufficient reason for our only meeting 
on that footing, and it is quite unnecessary that 
either of us should make the other the subject of 
remark. ' ‘ Do you approve of this ? " 

“ Miss Murdstone," I returned, “ I think you and 
Mr. Murdstone used me very cruelly, and treated my 
mother with great unkindness. I shall always think 
so, as long as 1 live. But I quite agree in what you 
propose." 

Miss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and bent her 
head. Then, just touching the back of my hand 
with the tips of her cold, stiff fingers, she walked 
away, arranging the little fetters on her wrists and 
round her neck : which seemed to V>e the same set, in 
exactly the same stale, as when 1 had seen her last. 
Ihese reminded me, in reference to Miss Murdstone’s 
nature, of the fetters over a jail-door ; suggesting on 
the outside, to all beliolders, what was to be expected 
within. 

All I know of the rest of the evening is, 'that I 
heard the empress of my heart sing enchanted ballads 
in the French language, generally to the effect that, 
whatever was the matter, we ought always to dance, 
Ta ra la, Ta ra la 1 accompanying herself on a glori- 
fied instrument, resembling a witar. That 1 was 
lost in blissful delirium. That l|refused refreshment* 
I'hat my soul recoiled from punch particularly. That 
when Miss Murdstone took her into custody and led 
her away, she smiled and gave me her delicious hand. 
That I caught a view of myself in a mirror, looking 
perfectly imbecile and idiotic. That I retired to lied 
in a most maudlin state of mind, and g ot up in a 
crisis of feelj^nfatuaUo n. 

It was a tine morning, and early, and I thought I 
would go and take a stroll down one of those wire- 
arched walks, and indulge my passion by dwelling 
on her image. On my way through the hall, I en- 
countered her little dog, who was called Jip-^short 
for Gipsy. I approached him tenderly, for I loved 
even him ; but he showed his whole set of teeth, got 
under a chair expressly to snarl, and wouldn't hear 
of the least familiarity. 

The garden was cool and solitary. 1 walked about, 
wondering what my feelings of happiness would be, 
if 1 could ever become engaged to this dear wonder. 
As to marriage, and fortune, and all that, I believe I 
was almost as innocently undesigning then, as when 


I loved little Bm'ly. lb be allowed to call her 
Dora," to write to to do^ upon and worship 
her, to have reason to think that when .she was with 
other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed to 
me the summit of hun^n ah^tion — am sure it was 
the ^summit of mine* There is no doubt whatever 
that I was a voung spemne v ; but there 

was a purity of he^ m alTthis sullT that my 

having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let me 
laugh as I may. 

I had not been walking long, when I turned a 
corner, and met her. X tingle again from head lo 
foot as .my recoUeetion turns that corner, and my pen 
shakes in my hand. 

•\You — ^are— out early, Miss Spenlow," says I. 

** It’s so stupid at home," she replied, *'and Miss 
Murdstone is so absurd I She talks such nonsense 
about its being necessary for the day to be aired, 
before I come out. Aired 1 " (She laughed, here, in 
the most melodious manner. ) On a Sunday morn- 
ing, when I don't practise, I must do something. So 
I told papa last night I mus/ come out. Besides, it'a 
th(i brightest time of the whole day. Don’t you think 
so?" 

I hazarded a bold flight, and said (not without 
stammering) that it was very bright to me then, 
though it had been very dark to me a minute before. 

“Do you mean a compliment?" said Dora, “or 
that the weather has really changed ? " 

I stammered worse than liefore, in replying that I 
meant no compliment, but the plain truth ; though 1 
was not aware of any change having taken place in 
the weather. It was in the state of my own feelings, 
I added bashfully : to clench the explanation. 

I never saw such curls — how could I, for there 
never were such curls ! — as those she shook out to 
hide her blushes. As to the straw hat and blue rib- 
bons which was on the top of the curls, If I could only 
have hung it up in my room in Buckingham Street, 
what a priceless possession it would have been I 
“ You have just come home from Paris," said I, 

“ Yes," said she. “ Have you ever been there? " 
“No." 

“ Oh I I hope you’ll go soon I You would like it so 
much ! " 

Traces of v deep-seated anguish appeared in my 
countenance. That she should hope I would go, 
that she should think it possible 1 catM go, was 
insupportable. I depreciated Paris ; I depreciated 
France. 1 said 1 wouldn't leave England, under 
existing circumstances, for any earthly consideration. 
Nothing should induce me. In short, she was shaking 
the curls again, when the little dog came running 
along the walk to our relief. 

He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted in 
barking at me. She took him up in her arms— oh my 
goodness 1 — and caressed him, but he persisted upon 
barking still. He wouldn’t let me touch him, when 
I tried; and then she beat him. It increased my 
sufferings greatly to see the pats she gave him for 
punishment on the bridge of his blunt nose, while he 
winked his eyes, and licked her hand, and still 
growled within himself like a little double-bass. At 
length he was quiet— well he might be with her 
dimpled chin upon his head 1— and we walked away 
to look at a greenhouse. 

You are not very intimate with Miss Murdstone, 
are you?" said Dora.—** My pet." 

(The two last words were to the dog* Oh if they 
had only been to me 1 ) 

“ Njg," I replied. “ Not at all so*" 

*‘She is a uresome oeature," said Dora, pouting* 

“ I can’t think what papa can have been about, when 
he chose such a vexatious thing to be my companion. 
Who wants a protector ? I am sure / don't want a 
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protector. Jip can protect me a great deal better 
than Miss Murdstone, — can't you, Jip, dear ? 

He only winked lazily, when she kissed his baU of 
a head ♦ 

^^ Papa calls her my confidential friend, but 1 am 
sure she is no such thing — is she. Jip? We are not 
going to conhde in any such cross people, Jip and 1. 
We mean to bestow our confidence where we like, 
and to find out our own friends, instead of leaving 
them found out for us — don’t we, Jip ? '* 

Jip made a comfortable noise, in answer, a little 
like a tea*kettle when it sings. As for me, every 
word was a new heap of fetters, rivetted above the 
last. 

*‘lt is veiy hard, because we have not' a kind 
Mamrna, that we are to have, instead, a sulky, gloomy 
old thing like Miss Murdstone, always following us 
about— isn’t it, Jip? Never mind, tip. We won't 
be confidential, and we'll make ourselves as happy as 
we can in spite of her, and we'll teaze her, and not 
please her — won’t we, Jip ? ** 

If it had lasted any longer, 1 think I must have 
gone down on my knees on the gravel, with the 
px*obability before me of grazing tliem, and of being 
presently ejected from the premises besides. But. by 
good fortune the greenhouse was not far ofif, and these 
words brought us to it. 

It contained quite a show of Vxsautiful geraniums. 
WHk loitered along in front of them, and Dora often 
stopped to admire this one or that one, and I stopped 
to admire the same one, and Dora, laughing, held 
the dog up childishly, to smell the flowers ; and if we 
were not all three in Fairyland, certainly / was. The 
scent bf a geranium leaf, at this day, strikes me with 
a half comical, half serious wonder as to what change 
has come over me in a moment ; and then I see a 
traw hat and blue ribbons, and a quantity of curls, 
and a little black dog being held up, in two slender 
arms, against a bank of blossoms and bright leaves. 

Miss Murdstone had been looking for us. She 
found us here ; and presented her uncongenial cheek, 
the little wrinkles in it filled with hair powder, to Dora 
to be kissed. Then she took Dora’i arm in hers, and 
marched us into breakfast as if it were a soldier’s 
funer^. 

How many cups of lea I drank, because Dora made 
it, 1 don’t know. But, I ijerfectly remember that I 
sat swilling tea until my whole nervous ^steni, if I 
had had any in those days, must have gone by the 
board. By-and*by we went to cburcli. Miss Murd- 
stone was ti^tween Dora and me in the pew ; but I 
heard her sing, and the congregation vanished. A 
sermon was delivered — about Dora, of course — and 
1 am afraid that is all I know of the service. 

We had a quiet day. No company, a walk, a 
family dinner of four, and an evening of looking over 
books and pictures ; Miss Murdstone with a homily 
before hijr, and her eye upon us. keeping guari 
vigilantly* Ah 1 little did Mr. Spenlow imagine, 
wneii he sat opposite to me after dinner that day, 
with his jxxrket-handkerchief over his head, how 
ferv^tly I w'as embracing him, in my fancy, as his 
aofi4n*law I Little did he think, when I took leave of 
hhn at night, that he had just given hfe full consent to 
my being engaged to Dora, and that I was invoking 
blessings on his head ! 

We departed early in the morning, for wn had a 
Salvage cose coming on in the Admiralty Court* 
le^uinog a rather accurate knowledge of the wh^e 
scienoif /of navigation, in which (as we couldn’t be 
to know much about those matters cn the 
Comioiona) the judge had entreated two old Trinity 
for charity’s soke, to come and help him 
Wt Dora was at the la(eakfimt«table to make the tea 
eg^ however j and I n#d the meltmcholy {Measure 


of taking oft my hat to her in the phaeton, as she stood 
on the door-step with Jip in her arms. 

What the Admiralty was to me that day; what 
nonsense 1 made of our case in my mind, as 1 
listened to it ; how I saw ** Dora ” engraved upon the 
blade of the silver oar whidi they lay upon the table, as 
the emblem of that high jurisdiction ; and how I felt 
when Mr. Spenlow' went home without me (I had had 
an insane hope that he might take me back again), as 
if I were a mariner myself, and the ship to which 
I belonged had sailed away and left me on a desert 
island ; I shall make no fruitless effort to describe. 
If that sleepy old court could rouse itself, and present 
in any visible form the day dreams I have had in it 
about Dora, it would reve^ my truth. 

I dpn’t mean the dreams that I dreamed on that 
day alone, but day after' day, from week to week, 
and term to term. I went there, not to attend to 
what was going on, but to think about Dora. If 
ever I bestowed a thought upon the cases, as they 
dragged their slow length before me, it was only 
to wonder, in the matrimonial cases (remembering 
Dora), how it was that married people could ever be 
otherwise than happy ; and, in the Prerogative cases, 
to consider, if the money in question had been left to 
me, what were the foremost steps I should imme- 
diately have taken in regard to Dora. Within the 
first week of my passion, I bought four sumptuous 
waistcoats — not for myself ; / bad no pride in them ; 
for Dora — and took to wearing straw-coloured kid 
gloves in the streets, find laid the foundations of all 
the corns I have ever had. If the boots I wore at 
that period could only be produced and compared 
with the natural size of my feet, they w’ould show 
what the state of my heart was, in a most affecting 
manner. 

And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself by this 
act of homage to Dora, I walked miles upon miles 
daily in the hope of seeing her. Not only was I soon 
as well known on the Norwood Road as the post- 
men on that beat, but I pervaded London likewise. 

I walked about the streets where the best shops for 
ladies were, I haunted the Baznar like an unquiet 
spirit, I fagged through the Park again and again, 
long after I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, at 
long intervals and on rare occasions, I saw her. 
Perhaps I snw her glove waved in a carriage window ; 
perhaps I met her, w'alked with her and Miss Murd- 
stone a little way, and spoke to her. In the latter 
case I was always very miserable afterwards, to think 
that I had said nothing to the purpose ; or that she 
had no idea of the extent of my devotion, or that she 
cared nothing about me. I was always looking out, 
as may be supposed, for another invitation to Mr. 
Spenlow’s house. 1 was always being disappointed, 
for 1 got none. 

Mrs, Crupp must have been a woman of penetra- 
tion ; for w'hcn this attachment was but a few weeks 
old, and I had not had the courage to write more 
explicitly even to Agnes, than that I had been to 
Mr. Spenlow’s house, '’whose family,” I added, 
’'consists of one daughter;”—! say Mrs, Crupp 
must have been a woman of penetration, fo^even in 
that early stage, she found it out. She cairo up to 
me one evening, when I was very low, to ask (she 
l^ing then afflicted with the 'disorder I have men- 
tioned) if I could oblige her with a little tincture of 
cardamoms mixed with rhubarb, and flavoured with 
seven drops of the essence of cloves, which was the 
best remedy for her complaint or, if I had not such 
a thing by me, with a little brandy, which was the 
next best It vras not, she remarked, so palatable to 
her, but it was the next best. As I had never even 
heard of the first remedy, and always had the second 
in the closet* I gave Mrs, Crupp a glass ^ the second* 
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which (that I .might have no suspicion of its being 
devotea to any improper use) she began to take in 
my presence^ 

“ Cheer up, sir/' said Mrs, Crupp, '*1 can't abear 
to see you so, sir : I'm a mother mysdf." 

I dio not quite pemive the application of this fact 
to myself, but I smiled on Mrs. Crupp, as benignly 
as was in my power. 

**Come, sir/* said Mrs, Crupp. "Excuse me, I 
know what it is, sir. There's a lady in the case.” 

"Mrs. Crupp?” I returned, reddening. 

*‘Oh, bless you! Keep a good heart, sir!” said 
Mrs, Crupp, nodding encouragement. "Never say 
die, sir! If She don't smile upon you, there's a 
many as will. You're a young gentleman to Ae? smiled 
on, Mr. Copperfull, and you must learn your walue, 
sir.” 

Mrs, Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull : 
firstly, no doubt, because it was not my name ; and 
secondly, 1 am inclined to think, in some indistinct 
association with a washing-day. 

"What makes you suppose there is any young 
lady in the case, Mrs. Crupp?” said I. 

“Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, with a great 
deal of feeling, " I'm a mother myself.” 

f'or some time Mrs. Crupp could only lay her hand 
upon her nankeen bosom, and fortify herself against 
returning pain with sips of her medicine. At. length 
she spoke again. 

‘ ' When the present set were took for you by your 
dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, “my 
remark were, I had Jiow found summun I could care 
for. ‘ Thank Ev’in 1 ’ were the expression, ‘ 1 have 
now found sumtnun I can care for 1 ' — You don't eat 
enough, sir, nor yet drink.” 

“Is that what you found your supposition on, 
Mrs. Crupp?” said I. 

"Sir,” .said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching to 
severity, " I’ve laundressed otlier young gentlemen 
besides yourself. A young gentleman may be over- 
careful of himself, or he may be under-careful of 
himself. He may brush his hair too regular, or too 
unregular. He may wear his boots much too large 
for him, or much too small. That is according as 
the young gentleman has his original character 
formed. But let him go to which extreme he may, 
sir, there’s a young lady in both of ’em.” 

Mrs. Crupp shook her head in such a determined 
manner, that I had not an inch of 'vantage-ground left, 

" It was but the gentleman which died here before 
yourself,” said Mrs. Crupp, "that fell in love — with 
a barmaid — and had his waistcoats took in directly, 
though much swelled by drinking.” 

“Mrs. Crupp,” said I, "I must beg you not to 
connect the young lady in my case with barmaid, 
or anything of that sort, if you please.” 

"Mr. Copperfull.” returned Mrs. Crupp, "I'm a 
mother myself, and not likely. I ask your pardon, 
sir, if I intrude. I should never wish to intrude 
where I were not welcome. But you are a young 
gentleman, Mr. Copperfull, and my adwice to you 
is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good heart, and to 
know your own walue. If you was to take to some- 
thing, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, "if you was to take to 
skittles, now, which is healthy, you might find it 
divert your mind, and do you good. ” 

With these words. Mrs. Crupp, affecting to be very 
careful of the brandy — which was all gone — ^thankea 
me with a majestic curtsey, and retired. As her 
figure disappeared into the gloom of the entry, this 
counsel certainly presented itself to my mind in the 
light of a sUght liberty on Mrs. Crupp's paxi ; but, 
at the same time, I was content to receive it, in 
another point of view, as a word to the wise, and a 
warning in future to keep my secret better. 


CHAPTER XXVIl. 

TOMMY TRAPDLSS. 

It may have been in consequence of Mrs. C^rupp's 
advice, and, perhaps, for no better reason than 
because there was a certain similarity in the sound of 
the word skittles and Traddles. that it came into my 
head, next day, to go and look after Traddles. The 
time he had mentioned was more than out, and be 
lived in a little street near the Veterinaiy College at 
Camden Town, which was principally tenanted, as 
one of our clerks who lived in that direction informed 
me, by gentlemen students, who bought live donkeys, 
and made experiments on those quadrupeds in their 
private apartments. Having obtained from this clerk 
a direction to the academic grove in question, 1 set 
out, the same afternoon, to visit my old schoolfellow. 

1 found that the street was not as desirable a one 
as 1 could have wished it to be, for the sake of Trad- 
dles. I'he inhabitants appeared to have a propensity 
to throw any little trines they were not in want 
of, into the road : which not only made it rank and 
sloppy, but untidy too, on account of the cabbage- 
leaves. The refuse was not wholly vegetable either, 
for I myself saw a shoe, a doubled-up saucepan, a 
black bonnet, and an umbrella, in various stages of 
decomposition, as 1 was looking out for the number 
I wanted. 

The general air of the place reminded me forcibly 
of the days when I lived with Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber. An indescribable character of faded gentility 
that attached to the house 1 sought, and made it 
unlike all the other houses in the street— though (hey 
were all built on one monotonous pattern, and looked 
like the early copies of a blundering boy who, was 
learning to make houses, and had not yet got out of 
his cramped brick-and-mortar pothooks — reminded * 
me still more of Mr. and Mrs.Micawber. Happening 
to arrive at the? door as it was opened to the afternoon 
milkman, I was reminded of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
more forcibly yet. 

" Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful ser- 
vant girl. " Has that there little bill of mine been 
hcerd on ? ” 

"Ob, master says he'll attend to It immediate,” 
was the reply. • 

" Because,” said the milkman, going on os if be 
had received no answer, and speaking, as 1 judged 
from his tone, rather for the edification of somebody 
within the house, than of the youthful servant — an 
impression which was strengthened by his manner of 
gliiring down the {passage — " because tltat there little 
bill has been running so long, that I begin to believe 
it's run away altogether, and never won't be heerd 
of. , Now. Vm not a going to stand it, ybu know I ” 
said the milkman, still throwing his voice into the 
house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild artide of milk, by-thc- 
bye, there never was a greater anomaly. His deport- 
ment would have been fierce in a butcher or a 
brandy-merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, 
but she seemed to me, from the action of her lips, 
again to murmur that it would be attended to 
imm^ate. 

" I tell you what,” said the milkman, looking hard 
at heg for the first time, and taking her by the chbit 
" are you fond of milk ? ” 

" Yes. I likes it,” she replied. 

"Good,” said the milkman. "Then you won't 
have none to-morrow. D’ye bear? Not n ^ragtneni 
of milk you won't have to-morrow,” 
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I thought she seemed, upon the whole, relieved, Why, yes,'' said Tmddles, rubbing his hands, 
by the prospect of having any to-day. The milkman, slowly over one another, I am reading for the bar. 
after shaking his head at her, darkly, released her The fact is, I have just begun to keep my terms, 
chin, and with anything rather than good-will opened after rather a long delay. Irs some time since I was 
his can, and deposited the usual quantity in the articled, but the payment of that hundred pounds 
family jug. This done, he went away, muttering, was a gresit pull. A great pull J said Tx^dles, 
and uttered the cry of his trade next door, in a vin- with a wince, as if he had had a tooth out. 
diet! ve shriek. ‘'Do you know what I can't help thinking of, 

“Does Mr. Traddles live here?" I then inquired. Traddles, as I sit here looking at you?" I asked 
A mysterious voice from the end of the passage him. 
replied “Yes." Upon which the youthful servant “ No," said he, 

relied Yes." “ That sky-blue suit you used to wean" 

'Is he at home?" said I. “Lord, to be sure!" cried Traddles, laughing. 

Again the mysterious voice replied in the affir- “Tight in the arms and legs, you know? Dear 
mative, and again the servant echoed it. Upon this, me! Weill Those were happy times, weren’t 
I walked in, and in pursuance of the servant’s they?" 

directions walked up-stairs ; conscious, as I passed “ I think our schoolmaster might have made them 
the back parlour-door, that I was surveyed by a mys- happier, without doing any harm to any of us, I 
terious eye, probably belonging to the mysterious acknowledge," I returned. 

voice. “ Perhaps he might," said Traddles. “ But dear 

When I got to the top of the stairs — the house was me, there was a good deal of fun going on. Do you 
only a story high above the ground floor — Traddles remember the nights in the bed-room ? When we 
was on the landing to meet me. He was delighted used to have the suppers ? And when you used to 
to see me, and gave me welcome, with great hearti- tell the stories ? Ha, ha, ha 1 And do you re- 
ness, to his little room. It was in the front of the member when I got caned for crying about Mr. 
house, and extremely neat, though sparely furnished. Mell? Old Creakle 1 I should like to see him again, 
It was his only room, I saw ; for there was a sofa- too!" 

bedstead in it, and his blacking-brushes and blacking “ He was a brute to you, Traddles," said I, indig- 
werc among his books— on the top shelf, behind a nantly ; for his good-humour made me feel as if I 
dictionary. His. table was covered with papers, and had seen him beaten but yesterday, 
he was hard at work in an old coat. I looked at ' ‘ Do you think so ?" returned Traddles. “Really? 
nothing, that I know of, but 1 saw everything, even Perhaps he was, rather* But it's all over, a long 
to the prospect of a church upon his china inkstand, while. Old Creakle I " 

as I sal down — and this, too, was a faculty confirmed “ You were brought up by an uncle, then? " said I. 

in me in the old Micawber times. Various ingenious "Of course I was ! " said Traddles. " The one I 

arrangements he had made, for the disguise of his was always going to write to. And always didn't, 
chest of draw’ers : and tlie accommodation of his ch ! Ha, ha, ha ! Yes, I had an uncle then. He 
boots, his shaving-glass, and so forth, particularly died soon after I left school," 
impressed themselves upon me, as evidences of the “ Indeed !" 

same Traddles who used to make models of elephants' “Yes. He was a retired — what do you call it! — 
dens in writing-paper to put flies in ; and to comfort draper — cloth-merchant — and had made me liis heir, 
himself under ill usage, with the memorable works of But he didn’t like me when I grew up." 
art I have so often mentioned. “ Do you really mean that ? ” said I. He was so 

In a corner of the room was something neatly composed, that I fancied he must have some other 
covered up with a large white cloth. I could not meaning. 

make out what that Was. “ Oh dear yes, Copperfield ! I mean it." replied 

“ Traddles," said I, shaking hands with him Traddles. “ It was an unfortunate thing, but he 
again, after I had sat down, “I am delighted to didn’t like me at all. He said 1 wasn’t at all what he 
see you." ^ expected, and so he married his housekeeper.” 

“I am delighted to see Copperfield," he “ And what did you do ?" I asked, 

returned. “ I am very glad indeed to see you. It “ I didn’t do anything in particular," said Traddles. 

was because I was thorouglily glad to see you when “ I lived with them, waiting to be put out in the 
we met in Ely Place, and was sure you were world, until his gout unfortunately flew to his stomach 
thoroughly glad to see me, that I gave you this — and so he died, and so she married a young man, 
address instead of my address at chambers." and so 1 wasn’t provided for." 

“ Oh I You have chambers ? " said I. “ Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all ? " 

“ Why, I have the fourth of a room and apassage, “Oh dear yes!" said Traddles. “1 got fifty 
and the fourth of a clerk," returned Traddles. pounds. I had never been brought up to any pro- 
“ Three others and myself unite to ^ have a set of fession, and at first I was at a loss what to do for 
chambers— “to look business-like — and we quarter the myself. However, I began, with the assistance of 
clerk too. I;Ialf-a-crown a week he costs me." the son of a professional man, who had been to Salem 

His old simple character and good temper, and House — Yawler, with his nose on one side. Do you 
something of his old unlucky fortune als^, I thought, recollect him ? " 9 

smiled at me in the smile with which fib made this No. He had not been there with me ; all the 
explanation. noses were straight in my day, 

“ It's not because I have the least pride, Copper- “ It don’t matter," said Traddles. “ I began, by 
fidld, you understand," said Traddles, “ that I don't means of his assistmice, to copy law writings. That 
usually give my address here. It's only on account didn't answer very well ; and then I began to state 
of thbse who <sonie to me, who might not like to cases for them, and make abstracts, and do that sort 
000^ held' ^ myself. I am fighting my way on of work. For I am a plodding kind of fellow, 
ih w difliculties, and it' woufll be perfield, and had learnt the way of doing such things 

iridit^cKts if a pretence of doing anything pithily. Well ! That put it in my hSad to ent^ 

, myself as a law student ; and that tan away with all 

Wog ^ WaterigOpk that was left of the. fifty pounds. Vawkr reoom- 

mended me to one or two other offioes, however— 
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Mr. Waterbrook's for one— and I got a good many 
jobs. 1 was fortunate enough, too, to become 
acquainted with a person in the publishing way, who 
was getting up an Kncyclopsedia, and he set me to 
work ; and, indeed (glancing at his table), ** I am 
at work for him at this minute. I am not a bad 
compiler, Copperfield,’* said Traddles, preserving the 
same air of cheerful confidence in all he said, ** but I 
have no invention at all ; not a particle. 1 suppc^e 
there never was a young man with less originality 
than I have.** 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should assent 
to this as a matter of course, 1 nodded ; and he went 
on, with the same sprightly patience — I can find no 
better expression — as before. 

*‘So, by little and little, and not living high, I 
managed to scrape up the hundred pounds at last,** 
said Traddles; *‘and thank Heaven that's paid — 
though it was — though it certainly was,” said Trad^- 
dies, wincing again as if he had had another tooth 
out, ** a pull. I am living by the sort of work I have 
mentioned, still, and I hope, one of these days, to 
get connected with some newspaper : which would 
almost be the making of my fortune. Now, Copper* 
field, you arc so exactly wliat you used to be, with 
that agreeable face, and it*s so pleasant to see you, 
that 1 feha’n't conceal anything. Therefore you must 
know that 1 am engaged.” 

Engaged I Oh Dora ! 

* ‘ She is a curate’s datighler,” said Traddles ; ** one 
of ten, down in Devonshire. Yes ! ” For he saw me 
glance, involuntarily, at the prospect on the inkstand. 
“ TJiat’s the church ! You come round here, to the 
left, out of this gate,” tracing his finger along the 
inkstand, and exactly where I hold this pen, there 
stands the house — facing, you understand, towards 
the church.” 

Ibe delight with which he entered into these par- 
ticulars, did not fully present itself to me until after- 
wards ; for my selfish thoughts were making a 
ground-plan of Mr. Spenlow’s house and garden at 
the same moment. 

*‘She is such a dear girl I” said Traddles; 
little older than me, but the dearest girl ! I told you 
I was going out of town ? I have been down there. 
1 walked there, and I walked back, and I had the 
most delightful time I 1 dare say ours is likely to be 
a rather long engagement, but our motto is * Wait 
and hope I * We always say that. * Wait and hope,* 
we always say. And she would wait, Copperfield, 
till she was sixty — any age you can mention — ^for 
me ! ** 

Traddles rose from his chair, and, with a trium- 
phant smile, put his hand upon the white cloth I had 
observed. 

“However,” he said, “it's not that we haven't 
made a beginning towards housekeeping. No, no ; 
we have begun. Wc must get on by degrees, but we 
have begun. Here,** drawing the cloth off with great 
pride and care, “ are two pieces of furniture to com- 
mence with. This flower-pot and stand, she bought 
herself. You put that in a parlour-window,” said 
Traddles, falling a little back from it to survey it with 
the greater admiration, “with a plant in ‘it, and — and 
there you are t This little round table with the 
marble top (it’s two feet ten in circumference), / 
bought. You want to lay a book down, you know, 
or somebody conies to see you or your wife, and 
wants a place to stand a cup of tea upon, and — ^and 
there you are again!*' said Traddles. “It's an 
admirable piece of workmanship — firm as a rock I '* 

I praised them both, highly, and Traddles replaced 
the covering as carefully as he had removed it. 

“ It*s not a great deal towards the furnishing,*' said 
Tmddles, “but it's something. The table-cloths# 


and pillow-cases# and articles of that kind, are what 
discourage me most, Coppt^eld# So does the iron- 
mongery — candle-boxes, and gridirons, and that sort 
of necessaries— because those things tell, and mount 
up. However, * wait and hope I ' And I assure you 
she's the dearest girl I ” 

“ t am quite certain of it,” said I. 

“ In the meantime,” said Traddles, coming back 
to his chair; “and this is the end of niy prosing 
about myself, 1 get on as well as I can. 1 don't 
make much, but 1 don't spend much. In general, 1 
board with the people down-stairs, who are very 
agreeable people indeed. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber have seen a good deal of life, and are 
excellent company. ' ’ 

“ My dear Traddles ! ” I quickly exclaimed. * * What 
are you talking about ? ” 

Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered what / 
was talking about. 

“ Mr, and Mrs. Micawber ! ” I repeated. “ Why, 

I am intimately acquainted with them 1 ** 

An opportune double knock at the door, which I 
knew well from old experience in Windsor Terrace, 
and which nobody but Mr. Micawber could ever 
have knocked at that door, resolved any doubt in my 
mind ns to their being my old friends. 1 begged 
1‘raddles to ask his landlord to walk up. IVaddles 
accordingly did so, over the banister; and Mr, 
Micawber, not a bit changed — his tights, his stick, 
his shirt-collar, and his eye-glass, ail die same as 
ever — came into the room with a genteel and youthful 
air. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr* Traddles,” said Mr. 
Micawl>er, with the old roll in his voice, as he checked 
himself in humming a soft tune. “ 1 was not aware 
that there was any individual, alien to this tenement, 
in your sanctum,” 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and pulled up 
his shirt-collar. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Micawber? ” said I. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “you are e.Kceedingly 
obliging. I arp in statu quo,** 

“And Mrs. Micawber?” I pursued. 

“Sir” said Mr. Micawber, “she is also, thank 
God, in statu quo,** 

“And the children, Mr. Micawber?" 

“ Sir,*’ said Mr. Micawber, “ I rejoice to reply that 
they are, likewise, in the enjoyment of salubrity.” 

All this time, Mr. ^icawber had not known me in 
the least, though he had stood face to face with me* 
But now, seeing me smile, he examined my features 
with more attention, fell back, cried, “ Is it jxjssible I 
Have I the pleasure of again beholding Copperficld ! ** 
and shook me by both hands with the utmost fervour. 

“Good Heaven, Mr. Traddles 1” said Mr. 
Micawber, “to think that I should find you ac- 
quainted with the friend of my youth, the companion 
of earlier days I My dear 1 ” calling over the 
banisters to Mrs, Micawber, while Traddles looked 
(with reason) not a little lun^d at this description of 
me. “ Here is a gentiemijltfii fm Mr. Tmddlcs’h apart- 
ment, whom he wishes to naire ^e pleasure of pre- 
senting to you, my love ! ** 

Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook 
hands with me again. 

“And how is our good friend the Copper- 

field?** said Mr. Micawber, “and ad Ihfe circle at 
Canterbury?” 

“1 have none but good accounts 
said 1. i ' 

“I*am mast delighted to hear it,” said 11^4 
Micawber* “ It was at Canterbury where wmtof ^ 
met. Within the shadow, X may figuratively say, of 
that rdigious edifice, immortalise m Chauoer, whicli 
waaancfently the resort of Pilgrims mm the remotest 
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corners of— in short,” said Mr* Micawber, J*in the 
immediate ndghbourhood of the Cathedral.” 

I replied that it was. Mn Micawber continued 
talking as volubly as he could ; but not, I thought, 
without showing, by some marks of concern in his 
countenance, that he was sensible of sounds in the 
next room, as of Mrs. Micawber washing her bands, 
and hurriedly opening and shutting drawers that were 
uneasy in their action. 

'* You find us, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, 
with one eye on Traddles, ‘‘at present established, 
on what may be designated as a small and unassum* 
ing scale ; but, you are aware that 1 have, in the 
course of my career, surmounted difficulties, and 
conquered obstacles. You are no stranger to the 
fact, that there have been periods of my life, when it 
has been requisite that 1 should pause, until certain 
expected events should turn up ; when it has been 
necessaiy that I should fall back, before making 
what I trust I shall not be accused of presumption in 
terming — a spring. The present is one of those 
momentous stages in the life of man. You find me, 
fallen back, far a spring ; and I have every reason to 
believe that a vigorous leap will shortly be the result.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction, when Mrs. 
Micawber came in ; a little more slatternly than she 
used to be, or so she seemed now, to my unac* 
customed eyes, but still with some preparation of 
herself for company, and with a pair of brown gloves 
on. 

**My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her 
towsuds me. Here is a gentleman of the name of 
Copperfield, who wishes to renew his acquaintance 
with you.” 

It would have been better, as it turned out, to have 
led gently up to his announcement, for Mrs. 
Micawber, being in a delicate state of health, was 
overcome by it, and was token so unwell, that Mr. 
Micawber was obliged, in great trepidation, to run 
down to the water-butt in the back yard, and draw a 
tminful to lave her brow- with. She presently re- 
vived, however, and was really pleased to see me. 
We had half-an-hour's talk, all together ; and I 
ask^ her about the twins, who. she said, were 
“grown great creatures ; ” and after Master and 
Miss Micawber, whom she described as “absolute 
giants,” but they were not produced on that occasion. 

Mr. Micawber was very anxious that I should stay 
to dinner. 1 should not have l^n averse to do so, 
but that I imagined 1 detected trouble, and calcula- 
tion relative to the extent of the cold meat, in Mrs. 
Micawber's eye. 1 therefore pleaded another engage- 
ment ; and observing that Mrs. Micawl^r's spirits 
were immediately lightened, 1 resisted all * persuasion 
to forego it. 

But T told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
that before I could think of leaving, they must 
appoint a day when they would come and dine with 
roe. The occupations to which Traddles stood 
pledged, rendered it necessary to fix a somewliat 
distant one ; but an appointment was made for the 
purpose, that suited us all, and then I took my leave. 

Mr. Micawber, under pretence of showing me a 
nearer way than that by which 1 hadVime, accom- 

E *ed me to the corner of the street ; being anxious 
E^xplatned to me) to say a few words to an old 
d, in confidence. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “I 
need hardly tell you that to have beneath our roof, 
under existing circumstances, a mind like that which 
gleams— if I nmy be allowed the expression-*^hich 
gleams— in vtw friend Traddles, is an unspeakable 
comfort With a washerwoman, who expo^ hard* 
liiake for sale in her parWur-window, dwelling next 
door* and a Bow-atreet ofmer residing over the way. 


you may imagine that his society Is a source of con* 
solution to myself and to Mrs. Micawber. 1 am at 
present, my dear Copperfield, engaged in the sale of 
corn upon commission. It is not an avocation of a 
remunerative description — ^in other words, it does not 
pay — and some temporary embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature have been the consequence. I am, 
nowever, delighted to add that 1 have now an imme- 
diate prospect of something turning up (I am not at 
liberty to say in what direction), which 1 trust will 
enable me to provide, permanently, both for myself 
and for your friend Traddles, in whom I have an un- 
affected interest. You may, perhaps, be prepared to 
hear that Mrs. Mtcaw'ber is in a state of health which 
renders it not wholly improbable that an addition may 
be ultimately made to those pledges of affection whicn 
— ^in short, to the infantine group. Mrs. Micawber's 
family have been so good as to express their dissatis- 
faction at this state of things. I have merely to 
observe, that I am not aware it is any business of 
theirs, and that I repel that exhibition of feeling with 
scorn, and with defiance 1 ” 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me again, 
and left me. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MR. micawber’s gauntlet. 

Until the day arrived on which I was to entertain my 
newly-found old friends, I lived principally on Dora 
and coffee. In my love-lorn condition, my appetite 
languished ; and 1 was glad of it, for I felt as though 
it would have been an act of perfidy towards Dora 
to have a natural relish for my dinner. I'he quantity 
of walking exercise 1 took, was not in this respect 
attended with its usual consequence, as the dis- 
appointment counteracted the fresh air. I have my 
doubts, too, founded on the acute experience acquired 
at this period of my life, whether a sound enjoyment 
of animal food can develope itself freely in any human 
subject who is always in torment from light ^ots. 1 
think the extremities require to be at peace before the 
stomach will conduct itself with vigour. 

On the occasion of this domestic little party, I did 
not repeat my former extensive preparations. I 
merely provided a pair of soles, a small leg of mutton, 
and a pigeon-pie. Mrs. Crupp broke out into re- 
bellion on my first Ixishful hint in reference to the 
cooking of the fish and joint, and said, with a dignified 
sense of injury, “No! No, sir! You will not ask 
me sich a thing, for you are better acquainted with 
me than to suppose m^ capable of doing what I can- 
not do with ampial satisfaction to my own feelings I ” 
But, in the end, a compromise was effected ; and 
Mrs. Crupp consented to achieve this feat, on con- 
dition that 1 dined from home for a fortnight after- 
wards. 

And here I may remark, that what I underwent 
from Mrs. Crupp, in consequence of the lyralhy she 
established pver me, was dreadful. I never was so 
much afraid of any one. We made a compromise 
of everything. If I hesitated, she was taken with 
that wonderml disorder which was always lying in 
ambush in her system, ready, at the shortest notice, 
to prey up>n her vitals. If I rang the bell impatiently, 
after half-a-dozen unavailing modest pulls, and she 
appeared at last — ^which was not by any means to be 
relied upon — ^she would appear with a reproachful 
aspect, sink breathless on a chair near the door, lay 
htx hand upon her nankeen bosom, and become so 
ill, that I vras glad, at any sacrifice of broady or 
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anything else, to get rid of her. If I objected to on the stipulation that she should only bring in the 
having my bed made at five o clock in the afternoon dishes, and then withdhiw to the landing-place, 
— which I do still think an uncomfortable arrange- beyond the outer door ; where a habit of sniffing she 
ment one motion of her hand, towards the same had contract^ would be lost upon the guests, and 
nankeen region of wounded sensibility was enough to where her retiring on the plates would be a physical 
make me falter M apology. In short, I would have impos-sibility. 

done anything in an honourable way rather than Having laid in the materials for a bowl of punch, 
give Mrs. Crupp offence; and she was the terror of to be compounded by Mr. Micawber; having pro- 
T L j ^ vided a bottle of lavender-water, two wax-candles, a 

1 bought a second-hand dumb-waiter for this paper of mixed pins, and a pincushion, to assist 
dinner-party, in preference to re-engaging the handy Mrs. Micawber in her toilette, at my dressing-table ; 
young man ; against whom I had conceived a pre- having also caused the fire in my bed-room to be 
judicc, in consequence of meeting him in the Strand, lighted for Mrs. Micawber’s^conveniencc ; and having 
one Sunday morning, in a waistcoat remarkably like laid the cloth with my own hands, I awaited the 
one of mine, which had been missing since the former result with composure. 

occasion. , The “young gal** was re-engaged; but At the appointed time, my three visitors arrived 
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together. Mr. Micawber with more shirt-collar than 
usual, and a new ribbon to his eye-glass; Mrs. 
Micawber with her cap in a whity-brown paper 
parcel ; Traddles carrying the parcel, and supporting 
Mrs. Micawber on his arm. They were all delighted 
with my residence. When I conducted Mrs. Micawlxir 
to ray dressing-table, and she saw the scale on which 
it was prepared for her, she was in such raptures, 
that she called Mr. Micawljer to come in and look. 

My dear Coppcrfield,** said Mr. Micawber, ** this 
is luxurious. This is a way of life which reminds me 
of the period when I was myself in a state of celibacy, 
and Mrs. Micawber had not yet been solicited to 
plight her faith at the Hymeneal altar.** 

“He means, solicited by him, Mr. Copperfield,'* 
said Mrs. Micawber, archly. “ He cannot answer 
for others.** 


“My dear,** returned Mr. Micawber with sudden 
seriousness, “ 1 have no desire to answer for others. 
I am too well aware that when, in the inscrutable 
decrees of Fate, you were reserved for me, it is pos- 
sible you may have been reserved for one, destined, 
after a protracted struggle, at length to fall a victim 
to pecuniary involvements of a complicated nature, 
I understand your allusion, my love. I regret it, but 
I can bear it. 

“ Micawber I ** exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, in tears. 
“ Hafc I deserved this? I, who never have deserted 
you ; who never ttdU desert you, Micawber I ** 

“My love,** said Mr. Micawber, much affected, 
“you will fbigive, and our old and tried friend 
Copperfield wifi, I am sure, forgive, the momentary 
laceration of a wounded spirit, made sensitive by a 
recent collision with the Minion of Power-4n other 
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words, with a ribald Turncock attached to the water* 
workji— and will pity, not condemn, its excesses/' 
Mr, Micawber then embraced Mrs. Micawbcr, and 


attention divided between the mutton on our plates, 
and the mutton then preparing. 

What with the novelt v of mis cookery, the excel* 
pressed my hand ; leaving me to infer h'om this lence of it, the bustle of it, the frequent starting up 
broken allusion that his domestic supply of water to look after it, the frequent sitting down to dispose 
bad been cut off that afternoon, in con^uence of of it as the crisp slices came off the gridiron hot and 
default in the payment of the company’s rates. hot, the being so busy, so flushed with the hre, so 

To divert hts thoughts from this melancholy sub- amused, and in the midst of such a tempting noise 
iect, I informed Mr. Micawber that I relied upon and savour, we reduced the leg of mutton to the 
him for a Ixjwl of punch, and led him to the lemons, bone. My own appetite came back miraculously. I 
His recent despondency, not to say despair, was gone am ashamed to record it, but I reallv ^lieve I forgot 
in a moment. 1 never saw a man so thoroughly Dora fora little while. I am satisfied that Mr. and 
enjoy himself amid the fragrance of lemon-pieel and Mrs. Micawber could not have enjoyed the feast 
sugar, the odour of burning rum, and the steam of more, if they had sold a bed to provide it. Traddles 
IxjiJing water, as Mr. Micawber did that afternoon, laughed as heartily, almost the whole time, as he ale 
It was wonderful to sec his face shining at us out of and worked. Indeed we all did, all at once ; and I 
a thin cloud of these delicate fumes, as he stirred, dare say there never was a greater success, 
and mixed, and tasted, and looked as if he were We were at the height of our enjoyment, and were 
making, instead of punch, a fortune for his family all busily engaged, in our several departments, en- 
down to the latest posterity. As to Mrs. Micawber, deavounng to bring the last batch of slices to a state 

1 don't know whether it was the effect of the cap, or ' 

the lavender-water, or the pins, or the fire, or the 
wax-candles, but she came out of my room, com- 
paratively s|>eaking, lovely. And the lark was never 
gayer than that excellent woman. 

1 supp>se — I never ventured to inquire, but I sup- 
pose — that Mrs. Crupp, after frying the soles, was 
taken iU. Because we broke down at that point. 

The leg of mutton came up very red within, and very 
pale without: besides having a foreign substance of 


a gritty nature sprinkled over it, as if it had had a 
fall into the ashes of that remarkable kitchen fire- 
place. But we were not in a condition to judge of 


of perfection that should crown the feast, when I was 
aware of a strange presence in the room, and my eyes 
encountered those of the staid Littimer, standing hat 
in hand before me. 

“ What’s the matter? ” I involuntarily asked. 

I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to come 
in. Is my master not here, sir? ” 

** No.*' 

• Have you not seen him, sir ? ' 

** No ; don't you come from him ? “ 

*• Not immediately so, sir." 

•* Did he tell you you would find him here? " 

“ Not exactly so, sir. But I should think he might 



- , . ^ that you will 

until It was worn out. The pigeon-pie was not bad, be seated, and allow me to do this." With which 
but it was a delusive pie ; the crust being like a he took the fork from my unresisting hand, and bent 
disappointing head, phrcnologically speaking : full over the gridiron, as if his whole attention were con- 
of lumps and bumps, with nothing particular under- centrated on it. 

neath. In short, the ^nquet was such a failure that We should not have been much discomposed, I 
I should have been quite unhappy — about the failure, dare say, by the appearance of Steerforth hiinbelf, 
I mean, for I was always unhappy about Dora— if I but we b^me in a moment the meekest of the meek 
had not been relieved by the great good-humour of before his respectable serving-man. Mr, Micawber, 
my company, and by a bright suggestion from Mr. humming a tune, to show that he was quite at ease, 

subsided into his chair, with the handle of a hastily 
My dear friend Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, concealed fork sticking out of the bosom of his coat, 
accidents will occur m the bc^-regulated families ; as if he had stabbed himself. Mrs. Micawber put on 
in families not regulated by that pervading in- her brown gloves, and assumed a genteel languor, 
nuence whi(^ sanctifies while it enhances the— a— I Traddles ran his greasy hands through his hair, and 
would say, in short, by the influence of Woman, in stood it bolt upright, and star^ in confusion on 
the lofty character of Wife, they may be expected the table-cloth. As for nie, I was a mere infant at 
with confidence, and must be borne with philosophy, the head of my own table ; and hardly ventured to 
If you will allow me to take the liberty of remaraing glance at the respectable phenomenon, who had come 
that there we few comestibles better, in their way, from Heaven knows where, to put my establishment 
than a Devil, and that I believe, with a little division to rights. 

of labour, we could accomplish a good one if the Meanwhile he took the mutton off the gridiron, 
young person in attendance could produce a gridiron, and gravely handed it round. We all took some, 
1 would put it to you, that this little misfortune may but our appreciation of it was gone, and we merely 
be easily repaired." made a show of eating it. As we severally pushed 

There was a gridiron in the pantry, on which my away our plates, he noiselessly removed them, and 
morning rasher of bacon was cooked, Wehadit in. set on the cheese. He took that off, too, when it 
in a twinkling, and immediately applied ourselves was done with ; cleared the table ; piled everything 
to csurytng Mr. Micawber's idea into efifect. The on the dumb-waiter ; gave us our wine-glasses : and, 
division of labour to which he had referred was this of his own accord, wheeled the dumb-waiter into the 
Traddles cut the mutton into slices ; Mr. Micawber pantry. All this was done in a perfect matmer. aj^ 
(who coM do anything of this sort ib perfection) he never raised his eyes from what he was Ibout. 
^veredthfmi with pepper, mustard, salt, and cayenne; Yet, his very elbows, when he had his back towazds 


I put th^ on the Widiron, turned them with ai^rk, 
and took Am oft under Mr. Micawber's direction; 
and Mjrf, Ifieawb^ heated, and continually stirred, 
scite nnjMllptn ketchup in a little saucepan. \Wien 
we had sUmenouc^ done to begin upon, we feU-to, 
with our sSeevea still tucked up at the wrists, mote 
s|mttering and biasing on the fire, and our 


me, seemed to teem with the expression of his fixed 
opinion that I was extremdy young. 

Can I do anything more, sir ?” 

1 thanked him and said. No ; but would he take 
no dinner himself? 

None, I am obliged to you, sir/* 

** Is Mr, Steerforth coming from Oxford?" 
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I beg your pardon, sir ? " 

•' Is Mr, Steerforth coming from Oxford?** 

'*1 should imagine that he might be here to^ 
morrow, sir. I rather thought he might have been 
here to-day, sir. The mistake is mine, no doubt, sir.” 

* * If you should see him first *’ said I, 

If you’ll excuse me, sir, I don't think I shall see 
him first,” 

“ In case you do,” said I, ** pray say that I am 
sorry he was not here to-day, as an old schoolfellow 
of his was here.” 

** Indeed, sir I ” and he divided a bow between me 
and Traddles, with a glance at the latter. 

He was moving softly to the door, when, in a 
forlorn hope of saying something naturally — ^which 1 
never could, to this man— I said ; 

•*OhI Littimer ! ” 

Sir ! ’ 

“ Did you remain long at Yarmouth, that time ?’* 

'* Not particularly so, sir,” 

“ You saw the boat completed ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I remained behind on purpose to see 
the boat completed.” 

“ 1 know 1 ” He raised his eyes to mine respect- 
fully. ' ‘ Mr. Steerforth has not seen it yet, 1 
suppose ? ” 

“ 1 really can’t say, sir. I think — ^but I really can't 
say, sir. I wish you good-night, sir.” 

He comprehended everybody present, in the re- 
spectful bow with which he followed these words, and 
disapp)eared. My visitors seemed to breathe "^ore 
freely when he was gone ; but my own relief was very 
great, for besides the constraint, arising from that 
extraordinary sense of being at a disadvantage which 
I always had in this man's presence, my conscience 
had embarrassed me with wiiispers that 1 had mis- 
trusted his master, and 1 could not repress a vague 
uneasy dread that he might find it out. How was it, 
having so little in reality to conceal, that I always did 
feel as if this man were finding me out ? 

Mr. Micawber roused me from this reflection, 
which was blended with a certain remorseful appre- 
hension of seeing Steerforth lymself, by bestowing 
many encomiums on the absent Littimer as a most 
respectable fellow, and a thoroughly admirable ser- 
vant. Mr. Micawber, I may remark, had taken his 
full share of the general bow, and had received it 
with infinite condescension. 

•* But punch, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, tasting it, “ hke lime and tide, waits for 
no man. Ah I it is at the present moment in high 
flavour. My love, will you give me your opinion ?" 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“Then I will drink,” said Mr. Micawber, “if my 
friend Copperfield will permit me to take that social 
liberty, to the days when my friend Copperfield and 
myself were younger, and fought our way in the 
world side by side. I may say, of myself and 
Copperfield, in words we have sung together before 
now, that 

‘ Wc twa’ hae run about the braes 
And pu'd the gowans fine ' 

— in a figurative point of view — on several occasions. 
I am not exactly aware,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
the old roll in his voice and the old indescribable air 
of saying something genteel, “ what gowans maybe, 
but 1 have no doubt that Copperfield and myself 
would frequently have taken a pull at them, if it had 
been feasible.” 

Mr. Micawber. at the then present moment, took 
a pull at his punch. So we all did : Tr^dk» 
evidently lost in wondering at what distant time Mr. 
Micawb^ and I could have beat comrades in the 
battle of the world. 


Ahem I said Mr. l^cawbsri clearing his throat, 
and warming with the punch and with the fire* “ My 
dear, another glass ? ” 

Mrs. Micawber 8iM4 H must be very little ; but we 
couldn't allow that, so it was a glassful* 

“As we are quite oonfidentml here, Mr. Copper- 
field,” said Mrs. Micawber, sipping her punch, 

Mr. Traddles being a part of our damesticity, I 
should much like to have your opinion on Mr, 
Micawber's projects. For corn.” said Mrs. Micaw- 
ber argumentattvelyl “as I have repeatedly said to 
Mr. Micawber, may be gentlemanly, but it is not 
remunerative. Commission to the extent of two and 
ninepence in a fortnight cannot, however limited our 
ideas, be considered remunerative.” 

We were all agreed upon that. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Micawber, who prided herself 
on taking a clear view of things, and keeping Mr. 
Micawber straight by her woman's wisdom, when 
he might otherwise go a little crooked, then I ask 
myself this question. If com is not to be relied upon, 
what is } Are coals to be relied upon? Not at all. 
We have turned our attention to that experiment, on 
tlie suggestion of my family, and we find it fallacious.” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair with his 
hands in his pockets, eyed us a.stde, and nodded 
his head, as much as to say that tlie case was very 
clearly put. 

“The articles of corn and coals,” said Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, still more argumentatively, '‘being equally 
out of the question. Mr. Copperfield, 1 naturally 
look round the world, and say, ' What is there in 
which a person of Mr. Micawber's talent is likely to 
succeed?* And 1 exclude the doing anything on 
commission, because commission is notja certainty. 
What is best suited to a person of Mr. Micawl>er'9 
peculiar temperament is, I am convinced, a certainty,’* 

Traddles and 1 both expressed, by a feeling 
murmur, that this great discovery was no doubt true 
of Mr. Micawber, and that it did him much credit. 

“ I will not conceal from you, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that / have long 
felt the Brewing business to be particularly adapted 
to Mr. Miaiwber. lx>ok at Barclay and Perkins I 
Look at Tninian, Hanhury, and Buxton 1 It i.s on 
that extensive looting that Mr. Micawber, 1 know 
from my own knowledge of him’, is calculated to 
shine ; and the promts, l am told, are e-NOR — mousl 
But if Mr. MicawlSer cannot get into those firms-— 
which decline to answer his letters, when he offers 
his services even in an inferior capacity — what is the 
use of dwelling upon that idea? None. I may 
have a conviction that Mr. Micawber's manners — ■ ' 

“ Hem 1 Really, my dear,” interposed Mr. Mi- 
cawber. 

“ My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber, laying 
her brown glove on his hand. “ 1 may have a con- 
viction, Mr. Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber's 
manners peculiarly qualify him for the Banking 
business. I may argue witnin myself, that if I had a 
deposit at a banking-house, the manners of Mr* 
Micawber, as representing that banking-house, 
would inspire confidence, and must extend the con- 
nection. But if the various banking-houses refuse 
to avail themselves of Mr. Micawber's abilities, or 
receive the offer of them with contumely, what is the 
use of dwelling upon iAai idea? None. As to 
originating a banking-business, 1 may know that 
there are members of my family who, if they chose to 
placi their money in Mr. Micawber’s hands, might 
found an establishment of that description. But if 
they do choose to place their money In Mr. 
Micawber's hands — which they don’t— what is the 
use of that ? Again 1 contend that we are no farther 
advanced than we were before.'* 
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I stioc^ my head, and said, Not a bit.** Traddlcs 
also shocdc bis head, and said, '* Not a bit. 

What do 1 deduce from this?” Mrs. Micawber 
went pn to say. still with the same air of putting a 
case lucidly. “What is the conclusion, niy dear 
Mr* Copp^eld, to which I am irresistibly brought? 
Am I wrong in saying, it is clear, that we must live?” 

I answered Not at all 1 ” and Traddles answered 
•• Not at all ! ” and I found myself afterwards sagely 
adding, alone, that a person must either live or die. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “It is 
precisely that. And the fact is, my dear Mr. 
Copperndd, that we can not live without some- 
thing widely different from existing circumstances 
shortly turning up. Now I am convinced, myself, 
and' this I have pointed out to Mr. Micawber several 
times of late, that things cannot be expected to turn 
up of themselves. We must, in a measure, assist to 
turn them up. I may be wrong, but 1 have formed 
that opinion.” 

Both Traddles and I applauded it highly. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Micawber. “Then what 
do I recommend? Here is Mr. Micawber with a 
variety of qualifications — with great talent ” 

“ Really, my love,” said Mr. Micawber. 

** Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude. Here is 
Mr. Micawber, with a variety of qualifications, with 

g reat talent — / should say, with genius, but that may 
e the partiality of a wife.” 

Traddles and I both murmured “ No.” 

‘‘And here is Mr. Micawber without any suitable 
position or employment. Where does that respon- 
sibility rest? Clearly on society. Then I would 
make a fact -so disgraceful known, and boldly 
challenge society to set it right. It appears to me, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, ” said Mrs. Micawber, 
forcibly, “that what Mr. Micawber has to do, is to 
throw down the gauntlet to society, and say, in effect, 

' Show me who will take that up. Let the party 
immediately step forward.’ ” 

1 ventured to ask Mrs, Micawber lipw this was to 
be done. 

“By advertising,” said Mrs. Micawber — “in all 
the papers. It appears to me, that what Mr. Mi- 
cawber has to do, in justice to himself, in justice to 
his family, and 1 will even go so far as to say in 
justice to society, by which he has been hitherto 
overlooked, is to advertise in the papers ; to 
descril>e himself plainly as so-and-so, with such and 
such qualifications, and to put it thus : ‘ Now 
employ me, on remunerative terms, and address, 
post-jpaid. to IK M,, Post Office, Camden Town.’ ” 
“This idea of Mrs. Micawber's, my dear Copper- 
field,” said Mr. Micawber, making his shirt-collar 
meet in front of his chin, and glancing at me side- 
ways, “is, in fact, the Leap to which I alluded, 
when I last had the pleasure of seeing you. ” 

“ Advertising is rather expensive, I remarked, 
dubiously. 

“ Exactly so ! *’ said Mrs, Micawber, preserving 
the same logical air. “Quite true, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield I I have made the identical observation 
to Mr. Micawber. It is for that reason especially, 
that 1 think Mr. Micawber ought (os 1 have already 
said, in justice to himself, in justice to his family, 
and in justice to society) to raise a certain sum of 
money — on a bill.” ^ 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, trifled 
with his eye-glass, and cast his eyes up at the ceiling ; 
but 1 thought hint observant of Traddles, too,%ho 
was looking at the fire. 

“ If no member of my family,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “ is possessed of sufliclent natural feeling 
to negotiate that bill — I believe there is a better 
butlness-tlHnn to express what 1 mean— ^ ” 


Mr. Micawber, with his eyes still cast up at the 
ceiling, suggested “ Discount” 

“ To discount that bill.” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“then my opinion is, that Mr. Micawber should go 
Into the City, should take that bill into the Money 
Market, and should dispose of it for what he can get. 
If the individuals in the Money Market oblige Mr. 
Micawber to sustain a great sacrifice, that is between 
themselves and their consciences. 1 view it, steadily, 
as an investment. I recommend Mr. Micawber, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield, to do die same ; to regard it 
as an investment which is sure of return, and to make 
up his mind to any sacrifice.” 

I felt, but I am sure I don't know why. that this 
was self-denying and devoted in Mrs. Micawber, and 
I uttered a murmur to that effect. Traddles, who 
took his tone from me, did likewise, still looking at 
the fire. 

“ I will not,” said Mrs. Micawber, finishing her 
punch, and gathering her scarf about her shoulders, 
preparatory to her withdrawal to my bed-room : “ I 
will not protract these remarks on the subject of Mr. 
Micawber’s pecuniary affairs. At your fireside, my 
dear Mr. Copperfield, and in the presence of Mr. 
Traddles, who, though not so old a friend, is quite 
one of ourselves, I could not refrain from making 
you acquainted with the course / advise Mr. Micawber 
to take. I feel that the time is arrived when Mr. 
Micawber should exert himself and — 1 will add — 
assert himself, and it appears to me that these are the 
means. I am aware that I am merely a female, and 
that a masculine Judgment is usually considered more 
competent to the discussion of such questions ; still 
I must not forget that, when I lived at home with my 
papa and mamma, my papa was in the habit of 
saying, ‘ Emma's form is fragile, but her grasp of a 
subject is inferior to none.’ That my papa was too 
partial, I well know ; but that he was an observer of 
character in some degree, my duty and my reason 
equally forbid me to doubt” 

With these words, and resisting our entreaties that 
she would grace the remaining circulation of the 
punch with her presence, Mrs. Micawber retired to 
my bed-room. And really I felt that she was a noble 
woman — the sort of woman who might have been 
a Roman matron, and done all maimer of heroic 
things, in times of public trouble. 

In the fervour of this impression, I congratulated 
Mr. Micawber on the treasure he possessed. So did 
Traddles. Mr. Micawber extended his hand to each 
of us in succession, and then covered his face with 
his pocket-handkerchief, which I think had more 
snufl* upmn it than he was aware of. He then 
returned to the punch, in the highest state of ex- 
hilaration. 

He was full of eloquence. He gave us to under- 
stand that in our children we lived again, and that, 
under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, any 
accession to their number was doubly welcome. He 
said that Mrs. Micawber had latterly had her doubts 
on this point, but that he had dis^lled them, and 
reassured her. As to her family, they were totally 
unworthy of her, and their sentiments were utterly 
indifferent to him, and they might — I quote his own 
expression — go to the Devil. 

Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm eulogy pn 
Traddles. He said Traddles's was a charac|pr, to 
the steady virtues of which he (Mr. Micawber) could 
lay no claim, but which, he thanked Heaven, he 
could admire. He feelingly alluded to the young 
lady, unknown, whom Traddles had honoured with 
his affection, and who had reciprocated that affection 
by honouring and blessing Traddles with affection. 
Mr* Micawber pledged her. So did I. Traddles 
thanked us both, by saying, with a simplicity and 
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honesty I had sense enough to be quite charmed with, 
“ I am very much obliged to you indeed. And I do 
assure you, she’s the dearest girl I ” 

Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, after 
that, of hinting, with the utmost delicacy and 
ceremony, at the state of my affections. Nothing 
but the serious assurance of his friend Copperheld 
to the contrary, he observed, could deprive him of 
the impression that his friend Copperheld loved and 
was beloved. After feeling very hot and uncomfort- 
able for some time, and after a good deal of blushing, 
stammering, and denying, I said, having my glass in 
my hand, “Well ! I would give them D. !*' which 
so excited and gratified Mr. Micawber, that he ran 
with a glass of punch into my bed-room, in order 
that Mrs. Micawber might drink D., who drank it 
with enthusiasm, crying from within, in a shrill 
voice, * * Hear, hear I My dear Mr. Copperfield, 1 
am delighted. Hear ! " and tapping at the wall, by 
way of applause. 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more worldly 
turn ; Mr. Micawber telling us that he found Camden 
Town inconvenient, and that the first thing he con- 
templated doing, when the advertisement should have 
l>een the cause of something satisfactory turning up, 
was to move. He mentioned a terrace at thew'estern 
end of Oxford Street, fronting Hyde Park, on which 
he had always had his eye, but which he did not 
expect to attain immediately, as it would require a 
large establishment. There would probably be an 
interval, he explained, in which he should content 
himself witli tlie upper part of a house, over some 
respectable place of business — say in Piccadilly, — 
which would be a cheerful situation for Mrs. 
Micawber ; and where, by throwing out a bow 
window, or carrying up the roof another ^tory, or 
making some little alteration of that sort, they might 
live, comfortably and reputably, for a few years. 
Whatever was reserved for him, he expressly said, or 
wherever his abode might be, we might rely on this — 
there would always be a room for Traddlcs, and a 
knife and fork for me. We acknowledged his kind- 
ness ; and he begged us to forgive his having launched 
into these practical and business-like details, and to 
excuse it as natural in one who was making entirely 
new arrangements in life. 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to know 
if tea were ready, broke up this particular phase of 
our friendly conversation. She made tea for us in a 
most agreeable manner ; and, whenever I went near 
her, in handing about the tea-cups and bread-and- 
butter, asked me, in a whisper, whether D, was fair, 
or dark, or whether she was short, or tall ; or some- 
thing of that kind ; which I think I liked. After tea, 
we discussed a variety of topics before the fire ; and 
Mrs. Micawber was good enough to sing us (in a 
small, thin, flat voice, which I remembered to have 
considered, when I first knew her, the very table-beer 
of acoustics) the favourite ballads of The Dashing 
White Serjeant,” and “ Little Tafflin.” For both of 
these songs Mrs. Micawber had been famous when 
she lived at home with her papa and mamma. Mr, 
Micawber told us, tliat when he heard her sing the 
first one, on the first occasion of his seeing her 
beneath the parental roof| she had attracted his 
attention in an extraordinary degree ; bm that when 
it came to Little Tafflin, he had resolved to win that 
woman or perish in the attempt 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock when Mrs. 
Micawber rose to replace her cap in the whity-brown 
paper parcel, and to put on her bonnet Mr. 
Micawber took the opportunity of Traddles putting 
on his great-coat, to slip a letter into my hand, with 
a whispered request that I would read it at my 
leisure. I also took the c^portunity of my holding 


a candle over the banisters to light them down, when 
Mr. Micawber was going, first leading Mrs. Micawber, 
and Traddles was following with the cap, to detain 
Traddles for a moment on the top of the stairs. 

“Traddles,” said I, “Mr. Micawber don’t mean 
any harm, poor fellow : but, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
lend him anything,” 

“ My dear Copperfield.” returned Traddles, 
smiling, “ I haven’t got anything to lend.'* 
g “ You have got a name, you know,” said I. 

“ Oh I You call that something to lend ? ” returned 
Traddles, with a thoughtful look. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Oh I” said Traddles. *‘Ycs, to be sure? I 
am very much obliged to you, Copperfield ; but— -I 
am afraid I have lent him that already.” 

“ For the bill that is to be a certain investment?” 
I inquired. 

“ No.” said Traddles. “ Not for that one. This 
is the first I have heard of that one. I have been 
thinking that he will most likely projxise that one, on 
the way home. Mine's another.^’ 

“ I hope there will Ije nothing wrong about it,” 
said I. 

“I hope not,” said Traddles. “I should think 
not, though, because; he told me, only the other day, 
that it was provided for. That was Mr, Micawber's 
expression. ‘ Provided for. ’ ” 

Mr. Micawber looking up at this juncture towhero 
wc were standing, 1 had only time to repeat my 
caution. Traddles thanked me, and descended. But 
I was much afraid, when I observed the good- 
natured manner in which he went down with the cap 
in his hand, and gave Mrs. Micawber his arm, that 
he would be carried into the Money Market neck and 
heels. 

I returned to my fireside, and was musing, half 
gravely and half laughing, on the character of Mr. 
Micawber and the old relations between iis, when I 
heard a quick step ascending the stairs. At first, I 
thought it was Traddles coming back for something 
Mrs. Micawber had left behind; but as the step 
approached, 1 knew it, and felt my heart beat high, 
and the blood rush to n;y face, for it was Steer- 
forth’s. 

1 w'as never unmindful of Agnes, and she never left 
that sanctuary in my thoughts— if I may call it so — 
where 1 had placed l»er from the first. But when he 
entered, and stood before me with his hand out, the 
darkness that had fallen on him changed to light, and 
I felt confounded and ashamed of having doubted 
one I loved so heartily, I loved her none the less ; I 
thought of her as the same benignant, gentle angel 
in my life ; I reproached myself, not her, with having 
done him an injury ; and I would have made him any 
atonement, if I had known what to make, and how to 
make it. 

“ Why, Daisy, old boy, dumb-foundered ! ” laughed 
Steerforth, shaking my hand heartily, and throwing 
it gaily away. “ Have I detected you in another 
feast, you Sybarite ! These Doctors* Commons 
fellows are the gayest men in town, I believe, and 
beat us sober Oxford people all to nothing ! ” His 
bright glance went merrily round the room, as he took 
the seat on the sofa opposite to me, which Mrs. 
Micawlx?r had recently vacated, and stirred the fire 
into a blaze. 

“ I was so surprised at first,” said I, giving him 
welcome with all the cordiality 1 felt. “ th.at 1 had 
hardly oreath to greet you with, Steerforth.” 

“ Well, the sight of me is good for sore eyes, as 
the Scotch s^,” replied Steerforth, “and so is the 
sight of you, Daisy, in full bloom. How are you, my 
Bacchanal?” 

“I am very well,” said I ; “and not at all Bac- 
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cbamilian to-n^t, though I confess to another party 

of 

•* AU of whom I met in the street, talking lotid 
in your praise,** returned Steerforth, ** Who's our 
ikiend in the tights ? " 

1 gave him tl^ best idea I could, in a few words, of 
Mr. Micnwber, He laughed heartily at my feeble 
portrait of that gentleman, and said he was a man to 
know, and he must know him. 

** But who do you suppose our other friend is?" 
said I, in my turn. 

*' Heaven knows," said Steerforth. ** Not a bore, 
I hope ? 1 thought he looked a little like one." 

“ Traddles I ** I replied, triumphantly. 

** Who's he?" asked Steerforth, in his careless 
way. 

“ Don't you remember Traddles? Traddles in our 
room at Salem House? " ^ 

**OhI That fellow!" said Steerforth, beating a 
lump of coal on the top of the fire, with the poker. 

Is he as soft as ever? And where the deuce did 
you pick Aim up ? " 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I could ; 
for I felt that Steerforth rather slighted him. Steer- 
forth, dismissing the subject with a light nod, and a 
smile, and the remark that be would be glad to see 
the old fellow too, for he had always been an odd 
fish, inquired if I could give him anything to eat? 
During most of this short dialogue, when he had not 
been speaking in a wild vivacious manner, he had sat 
idly beating on the lump of coal with the poker. I 
observed that he did the same thing while I was 
getting out the remains of the pigeon-pie, and so 
forth. 

“Why, Daisy, here's a supper for a king!" he 
exclaimed, starting out of his silence with a burst, and 
taking his seat at the table, “ I shall do it justice, 
for I have come from Yarmouth." 

I thought you came from Oxford ? " I returned. 

** Not I," said Steerforth. “ I have been sea- 
faring — better employed. " 

“ Dttimer was here to-day, to inquire for you," I 
remarked, “ and I understood him that you were at 
Oxford ; though, now I think of it, he certainly did 
not say so." 

“ Uttimer Is a greater fool than I thought him, to 
have been inquiring for me at all," said Steerforth, 
jovially pouring out a glass of >< 1 ne, and drinking to 
me. “As to understanding him, you are a cleverer 
fellow than most of us, Daisy, if you can do that." 

“ That’s true, indeed," said I, moving my chair to 
the tabic. “ 80 you have been at Yarmouth, Steer- 
forth ! " interested to know all about it. ‘ ' Have you 
been there long ? " 

“ No," lie returned. “ An escapade of a week or 
so. 

“ And how are lliey all ? Of course, little Emily is 
not married yet ? " 

“Not yet. Going to be, I believe — in so many 
weeks, or months, or something or other. I have not 
seen much of ’em. By-thc-bye ; " he laid down his 
knife and fork, which no had been using with great 
diligence, and l>egan feeling in his pockets ; “ 1 have 
a letter for you," 

“ From w^hom ?" 

“ Why, from your old nurse," he returned, taking 
some papers out of his breast pocket. * J. Steerforth, 
Esquire, d^tpr, to the Willing Mind ; ' that's not it. 
Patience, wd we’ll find it presently. Old Y^at’s- 
his-name*B in a bad way, and it's about that, I 
bdieve." 

** Bcurkii, do you mean ?" 

“ YesI " still feeling in his pockets, and looking over 
their extents : ' * it's all over with poor Barkis, I am 
afraid. ' ^ saw a little apothecary tnere^surgeon, or 


whatever he is-^who brought your worship into the 
world. He was mighty learned about the case, to 
me : but the upshot m his opinion was, that the 
carrier was making his last journey rather fast.— Put 
your band into the breast p^ket of my grcat-coat on 
the chair yonder, and I f^ink you’ll find the letter. 
Is it there?" 

“ Here it is | " said I. 

“ That’s right 1 " 

It was from Peggotty ; something less l^ible than 
usual, and brief. It informed me of her husband’s 
hopeless state, and hinted at his being “ a little 
nearer *’ than heretofore, and consequently more diffi- 
cult to manage for his own comfort. It said nothing 
of her weariness and watching, and praised him 
highly. It was written with a plain, unaffected, 
homely piety that I knew to be genuine, and ended 
with “my duty to my ever darling" — meaning myself. 

While I decipher^ it, Steerforth continued to eat 
and drink. 

“ It’s a bad job," he said, when I had done ; “but 
the sun sets every day, and people die every minute, 
and we mustn't be scared by the common lot. If we 
failed to hold our own, because that equal foot at all 
men's doors was heard knocking somewhere, every 
object in this world would slip from us. No I Ride 
on I Rough-shod if need be, smooth-shod if that will 
do. but ride on I Ride on over all obstacles, and win 
the race I " 

“ And win what race?" said I. 

* ‘ The race that one has started in," said he. “ Ride 
on I " 

I noticed. I ^remember, as he paused, looking at me 
with his handsome head a little thrown back, and his 
glass raised in fiis hand, that, though the freshness 
of the sea-wind was on his face, and it was ruddy, 
there were traces in it, made since 1 last saw it, as if 
he had applied himself to some habitual strain of the 
fervent energy which, when roused, was so passion- 
ately roused within him. I had it in my thoughts to 
remonstrate with him upon his desperate way of pur- 
suing any fancy that he took— such as this buffeting 
of rough seas, and braving of hard weather, for 
example — ^w'hen my mind glanced off to the imme- 
diate .subject of our conversation again, and pursued 
that instead* 

“ I tell you what, Steerforth," said I, “ if your high 
spirits will listen to me 

“ They are potent spirits, and will do whatever you 
like," he a»i.swered, moving from the table to the fife- 
side again. 

“ Then I tel! you what, Steerforth. I think I will 
go down and see my old nurse. It is not that I can 
do her any good, or render her any real service ; but 
she is so attached to me that my visit will have as 
much effect on her, as if I could do both. She will 
take it so kindly, that it will be a comfort and support 
to her. It is no great effort to make, I am sure, for 
such a friend as she has been to me. Wouldn’t you 
go a day’s journey, if you were in my place? " 

His face was thoughtful, and he sat considering a 
little before he answered, in a low voice, “ Well ! Go. 
You can do- no harm." 

You have just come back," said 1, “and it would 
be in vain to ask you to go with me ? " 

“Quite," he returned. “ I am for Higlyrafe to- 
night. I have not seen my mother this longpme, and 
it lies upon my conscience, for it’s something to be 
loved as she loves her prodigal son. — Bah ! Non- 
sense You mean to go to-morrow, I suppose ? " he 
said, holding me out at arm’s length, with a hand on 
each of my shoulders. 

“Yes, 1 think so." 

“Well, then, don't go till next day. I wanted 
you to come and stay a few days with us. Here I 
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ani, on purpose to bid you» and you ily off to Yar* 
mouth ! ” 

*' You are a nice fellow to talk of dying off* Stecr- 
forth, who arc always running wild on some unknown 
expedition or other ! '* 

lie looked at me for a moment without speaking, 
and then rejoined, still holding me as before, and 
giving me a shake : 

“ Come ! Say the next day, and pass as much of 
to-morrow as you can with us ! Who knows when 
we may meet again, else ? Come ! Say the next day ! 
I want you to stand between Rosa Dartle and me, 
and keep us asunder.” 

Would you love each other too much, without 
me? " 

“ Yes ; or hale,” laughed Steerforlh ; no matter 
which. Come ! Say tlie next day ! ** 

I said the next day ; and he put on his great-coat 
and lighted his cigar, and set off to walk home. 
Finding him in this intention, I put on my own great- 
coat (but did not light my own cigar, having had 
enough of that for one while) and walked with him as 
far as the open road ; a dull road, then, at night. 
He w^as in great spirits all the way ; and when we 
parted, and I looked after him going so gallantly and 
airily homeward, I thought of his staying, “ Ri(ie on 
over all obstacles, and win tlie race ! ” and wished, 
for the first time, that he had some worthy race to run. 

I was undressing in iny own room, when Mr. 
Micawber's letter tumbled on the floor, rhus re- 
minded of it, I broke the seal and read as follows. 
It was dated an hour and a half before dinner. I am 
not .sure whether I have mentioned that, when Mr. 
Micawber was at any particularly desperate crisis, he 
used a sort of legal i)hrascology : wdheh he seemed to 
^think equivalent to winding up his affairs. 

*' Sir--for I dare not say my dear Copperfield, 

" It is expedient that I should inform you that the 
undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering eflbrls to 
spare you the premature knowledge of his calamitous 
position, you may observe in him this day ; but hope 
lias sunk beneath the horizon, and the undersigned is 
Crushed. 

The present communication is penned within the 
personal range (I cannot call it the society) of an 
individual, in a state closely bordering on intoxication, 
employed by a broker. That individual is in legal 
possession of the premises, under a distress for rent. 
His inventory includes, not only the chattels and effects 
of every description belonging to the undersigned, as 
yearly tenant of this habitation, but also those apper- 
taining to Mr. 'riioraas Traddles, lodger, a member 
of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 

“ If any drop of gloom were wanting in the over- 
flowing cup, which is now " commended ’ (in the 
language of an immortal Writer) to the lips of the 
undersigned, it would be found in the fact, that a 
friendly acceptance granted to the undersigned, by 
the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas Traddles, for the 
sum of ^33 4s • is over due, and is not provided 
for. Als^o, in the fact, that the living responsibilities 
clinging to the undersigned, will, in the course of 
naUire, be increased by the sum of one more helpless 
victim ; whose miserable appearance may be looked 
for — in round numbers— -at the expiration of a period 
not exceeding six lunar montiis from the present date. 

** After premising thus much, it would be a work 
of supererogation to add, that dust and ashes are for 
ever scattered 

*‘On 
"The 
•* Head 
"Of 

"Wilkins Micawber.*', 


Poor Traddles ! I knew enough of Mr. Micawlw 
by this time, to foresee tliat might be expected to 
recover the blo\v ; but my night's rest was sorely dis- 
tressed by thoughts of Traddles, and of the curate's 
daughter, who was one of ten, down in Devonshire, 
and who was such a dear girl, and who would wait 
for I'raddles {ominous prabe () until she was sixty, or 
any age that could be mentioned, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

I VISIT STEERFORTII AT IIIS HOME, AGAIN. 

I MENTIONED to Mr. Spenlow in the morning, that I 
wanted leave of absence for a short lime ; and as I 
was not in the receipt of any salary, and consequently 
was not obnoxious to the implacable Jorkins, there 
was no difficulty about it. I look that opjxirtunity, 
with my voice sticking in my throat, and my sight 
failing as I uttered the words, to express my hone 
that Miss Spenlow was quite well ; to which Mr. 
Sjrenlow replied,, with no more emotion than if he 
had been speaking of an ordinary human being, that 
he wa** much obliged to me, and she was very well. 

We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician order 
of proctors, were treated with much consideration, 
that I was almost my own master at all times. As I 
did not care, however, to get to Wighgate before one 
or two o’clock in the day, and as we had another 
little excommunication case* in court that morning, 
which was called The office of the Judge promoted by 
Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s correction, 
I passed an hour or two in attendance on it with Mr. 
Spenlow very agreeably. It arose out of a scuffle 
between two churchw'ardcns. one of whom was 
alleged to have pushed the ot!)er against a pump ; 
the handle of which pump projecting into a school- 
house, which school-house was under a gable of the 
church-roof, made the push an ecclesiastical offence. 
It was an amusing case ; and sent me up to High- 
gate, on the box of the stage-coach, thinking about 
the Commons, and what Mr, Sjoenlow had said 
about touching the Commons and bringing down tlie 
country. 

Mrs. Steerforlh wsfs pleased to see me, and so was 
Rosa Dartle. I was agreeably surprised to find that 
Littimcr was not there, and that we were attended by 
a modest little parlour-maid, with blue ribbons in her 
cap, whose eye it was much more pleasant, and much 
less disconcerting, to catch by accident, than the eye 
of that respectable man. But what I particularly 
observed, before 1 had been half-an-hour in the 
house, was the close and attentive watch Miss 
Dartle kept upon me ; and the lurking manner in 
which she seemed to compare my face with Steer- 
forth's, and Steerforth's with mine, and to lie in wait 
for something to come out between the two. So 
surely as I looked towards her. did I see that eager 
visage, with its gaunt black eyes and searching brow, 
intent on mine ; or passing suddenly from mine to 
Steerforth's ; or coropreliending both of u$ at once. 
In this lynx-like scrutiny she was so far from faltering 
when she saw I observed it, that at such a time she 
only fixed her piercing look upon me with a more 
intent expression still.. Blameless as I was, and 
knewithat 1 was, in reference to any wrong she could 
possibly suspect me Of, 1 shrunk before her strange 
eyes, quite unable to endure their hungiy lustre. 

All day, she seemed to pervade the whole house. 
If 1 talked to Steerforlh in his room, 1 heard her 
dress rustle in the little gallciy outside. When ho 
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and I engaged in some of our old exercises on the 
lawn behind the house, I saw her face pass from 
window to window, like a wandering light, until it 
Oxed itself in one, and watched us. When all 
four went out' walking in the afternoon, she closed 
her thin band on my arm like a spring, to keep me 
back, while Steorforth and his mother went on out of 
he^ng : and then spoke to me. ^ 

Vou have been a long time,’* she said, “ without 
coming here. Is your profession really so engaging 
and interesting as to absorb your whole attention? 
I ask because I always want to be informed, when I 
am ignorant. Is it reallv, though ? ” 

I replied that I liked it well enough, but that I 
certainly could not claim so much for it. 

*‘Oh I I am glad to know that, because I always 
like to be put right when I am wrong/* said Rosa 
Dartle. ** Vou mean it is a little dry, perhaps? ** 

** Well/' I replied ; perhaps it tPas a little dry/' 
Oh ? and that’s a reason why you want relief and 
change — excitement, and all that ? '* said she. “ Ah ! 
very true I But isn’t it a little— -Eh ? — for him ; I 
don’t mean you ? ” 

A quick glance of her eye towards the spot where 
Steertorth was walking, with his mother leaning on 
his arm, showed me whom she meant ; but bfeyond 
that, I was quite lost. And 1 looked so, I have no 
doubt. 

** Don't it — I don't say that it mind I want to 
know — don’t it rather engross him ? Don't it make 
him, perhaps, a little more remiss than usual in liis 
visits to his blindly-doting— eh ? ” With another 
quick glance at them, and such a glance at me as 
seemed to look into my innermost thoughts. 

Miss Dartle,” I returned, “pray do not 
think '• 

** 1 don’t I ” she said. “Oh dear me, don't sup- 

r ^se that I think anything t I am not suspicious. 

only ask a question. I don’t state any opinion. 1 
want to found an opinion on what you tell me. 
Then, it's not so ? well I I am very glad to know 
it.” 

“It certainly is not the fact,” said I, perplexed, 
“ that I am accountable for Steerforth’s haying been 
away from home longer than usual— if he has been ; 
which I really don't know at this moment, unless I 
understand it from you. I have not seen him this 
long while, until last night.” 

••No?” 

•• Indeed, Miss Dartle, no I ’* 

As she looked full at me, I saw her face grow 
sharper and paler, and the marks of the old wound 
lengthen out until it cut through the disfigured lip, 
and deep into the nether lip, and slanted down the 
face. There was something positively awful to me 
in this, and in the brightness of her eyes, as she 
said, kicking fixedly at me : 

•‘ What is he doing? ” 

I repeated the words, more to myself than her, 
being so amazed. 

‘••what is he doing?” she said, with an eagerness 
that seemed enough to consume her like a fire. •* In 
what is that man assisting him, who never looks at 
me without an inscrutable falsehood in his eyes ? If 
you are honourable and faithful, I don't ask you to 
betray your friend. I ask you only to tell roe. is 
it anger, is it hatred, is it pride, is it restlessnesfi, is it 
some wild fancy, is it love, wAaf ix r/, that is leading 
him?” 

•' Miss Dartle,” I returned, “ how shall I telbyou, 
so that you will believe me, that I know of nothing in 
Steerforth different from what there was when I hrst 
came here ? I can think of nothing. I firmly believe 
there is n6thin|r. I hardly understand even what 
you roeaiL^' 


As still stood looking fixedly at me, a twitching 
or throbbing, from which I could not dissociate the 
idea of pain, came into that cruel mark ; and lifted up 
the comer of her lip as if with scorn, or with a pity 
that despised its object. She put her hand upon 
it hurriedly— a hand so thin and delicate, that when 
I had seen her hold it up before the fire to shade her 
face, I had compared it in my thoughts to fine 
porcelain — and saying, in a quick, fierce, passionate 
way, •* I swear you to secrecy about this I ” said not 
a word more. 

Mrs. Steerforth was particularly happy in her son's 
society, and Steerforth was, on this occasion, par- 
ticularly attentive and respectful to her. It was very 
interesting to me to see them together, not only on 
account of their mutual affection, but because of the 
strong personal resemblance between them, and the 
manner in which what .was haughty or impetuous in 
him was softened by age and sex, in her, to a gracious 
dignity. 1 thought, more than once, that it was well 
no serious cause of division had ever come between 
them ; or two such natures — I ought rather to cx- 
ress it. two such shades of the same nature — might 
ave Ixren harder to reconcile than the two extremest 
opposites in creation. ' The idea did not originate in 
my own discernment, I am bound to confess, but in a 
speech of Rosa Dartle’s. 

She said at dinner : 

** Oh, but do tell me, though, somebody, because I 
have Ijcen thinking about it all day, and 1 want to 
know. 

“You want to know what, Rosa?” returned Mrs. 
Steerforth. “ Pray, pray, Rosa, do not be myste- 
rious.” 

' ‘ Mysterious ! ” she cried. • * Oh ! really ? Do you 
consider me so ? ” 

“ Do I constantly entreat you,” said Mrs. Steer- 
forth. ‘Uo si)eak plainly, in your own natural 
manner ? ” 

“Oh! then this is //cfZ my natural ninnner?” she 
rejoined. “ Now you must really bear with me, 
because I ask for information. We never know 
ourselves.” 

“ It has become a second nature,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth, without any displeasure; “but I remember, 
— ^and so must you, I think, — when your manner was 
different, Rosa ; when it was not so guarded, and 
was more trustful. ” 

“I am sure you are right,” she returned ; “and so 
it is that bad habits grow upon one ! Really? I^ss 
guarded and more trustful? How raft 1, imper-r 
ceptibly, have changed, J wonder ! Well, that's very 
odd I I must study to regain roy former self.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with a 
smile. 

“Oh ! I really will, you know I ” she answered. 

•‘ I will learn frankness from — let me see — from 
James.” 

••You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth quickly — ^for there was always some effect 
of sarcasnri in what Rosa Dartle said, though it was 
said, as this was, in the most unconscious manner in 
the world — “ in a belter school.” 

••That I am sure of,” she answered, with un- 
common fervour. ‘‘If I am sure of anything, of 
course, you know, I am sure of that." . 

Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret having* 
been a little nettled ; for she presently said, in a kind 
tone : 

“ Well, my dear Rosa, we have not heard what it 
is that you want to be satisfied about ? ” 

•‘ That I want to be satisfied about ? ” she replied, 
with provoking coldness. •• Oh ! It w'as only 
whether people, who are like each other in their 
moral constitution — is that the phrase? '* 
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lt’$ as good a phrase as another/' said Steer- 

forth. 

Thank you whether people, who are like each 
other in their moral constitution, are in greater 
danger than people not so circumstanced, supposing 
any serious cause of variance to arise between them, 
of being divided angrily and deeply ? ** 

“ 1 should say yes,'* said Steerforth. 

** Should you ? *' she retorted. ** Dear me I Sup- 
posing then, for instance — any unlikely thing will do 
for a supposition — that you and your mother were to 
have a serious quarrel.** 

•*My dear Rosa,'* interposed Mrs. Steerforth, 
laughing good-naturedly, " suggest some other sup- 
position I James and I know our duty to each other 
better, I pray Heaven \ ** 

"Ohl^* said Miss Dartle, nodding her head 
thoughtfully. *‘To be sure, Thai would prevent 
it? Why, of course it would. Ex-actly. Now, I 
am glad I have been so foolish as to put the case, for 
it is so very good to know that your duty to each 
other would prevent it I Thank you very much.** 

One other little circumstance connected with Miss 
Dartle I must not omit ; for I had reason to re- 
member it thereafter, when all the interned iable 
past was rendered plain. During the whole of this 
day, but especially from this period of it. Steerforth 
exerted himself with his utmost skill, and that was 
with his utmost ease, to charm this singular creature 
into a pleasant and pleased companion. That he 
should succeed, was no matter of surprise to me. 
I'hat she should struggle against the fascinating in- 
fluence of his delightful art — delightful nature I 
thought it then — did not surprise me either ; for I 
knew that she was sometimes jaundiced and perverse. 
I saw her features and her manner slowly change ; 
I saw her look at him with growing admiration ; I saw 
her try, more and more fiintly, but always angrily, as 
if she condemned a w^eakness in herself, to resist the 
captivating power that he possessed ; and finally, I 
saw her sharp glance soften, and her smile become 
quite gentle, and I ceased to be afraid of her as 1 
had really been all day, and we all sat about the 
fire, talking and laughing together, with as little 
reserve as if we had been children. 

Whether it was because we had sat there so long, 
or because bteerforth was resolved not to lose the 
advantage he had gained, I do not know ; but we did 
not remain in the dining-room more than five minutes 
after her departure. “ She is playing her harp,’* 
said Steerforth, softly, at the draw'ing-room door, 
“ and nobody but my mother has heard her do that, 
I believe, these three years.” He said it with a 
curious smile, which was gone directly ; and we went 
into the room and found her alone. 

“Don’t get up,” said Steerforth (which she had 
already done) ; “ my dear Rosa, don't ! Be kind for 
once, and sing us an Irish song.” 

“What do you care for an Irish song?” she 
returned. 

“Much!” said Steerforth. “Much more than 
for any other. Here is Daisy, too, loves music from 
his soul. Sing us an Irish song, Rosa I and let me 
sit and listen as I used to do.” 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which she 
had risen, but sat himself near the harp, She stood 
beside it for some little while, in a curious way, going 
through the motion of playing it with her right hand, 
but not sounding it. At length she sat down, and 
drew it to her with one sudden action, and played 
and sang. 

1 don't know what it was, in her touch or voice, 
that made that song the most unearthly 1 have ever 
beard in my life, or can imagine. There was some- 
thing fearful in the reality of it. It was as if it had 


never been written^ or set to music, but sprung out 
of the passion within her ; which found imperfect 
utterance in the low sounds of her voice, and crouched 
again when all was still. I was dumb when she 
leaned beside the harp again, playing it, but not 
sounding it, with her riglu band. 

. A minute more, and tliis had roused me from my 
trance : — Steerforth had left his seat, and gone to 
her, and had put his arm laughingly about her, and 
had said, * * Come, Rosa, for the future we will love 
each other very much 1 ” And she had struck him, 
and had thrown him off ^with the fury of a wild cat, 
and had burst out of the room. 

“ What is the matter with Rosa,” said Mrs. Steer- 
forth, coming in. 

“ She has been an angel, mother,” returned Steer- 
forth, “ for a little while ; and has run into the op- 
posite extreme, since, by way of compensation.” 

“ You should be careful not to irritate her. James, 
Her temper has been soured, remember, and ought 
not to be tried.”^ 

Rosa did not come back; and no other mention 
was made of her, until 1 went with Steerforth into 
bis room to say Good-night. Then he laughed about 
her. and asked me if 1 had ever seen such a fierce 
little piece of incomprehensibility, 

I expressed as much of my astonishment as was 
then capable of expression, and asked if he could 
guess what it was that she had taken so much amiss, 
so suddenly. 

“Oh, Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. “Any- 
thing you like — or nothing I I told jrou she took 
everything, herself included, to a grindstone, and 
sharpened it. She is an edge-tool, and requires great 
care in dealing with. She is always dangerous. 
Good-night I ” 

“ Good-night ! ” said I, “my dear Steerforth ! I 
shall be gone before you wake in the morning. 
Good-night ! ” 

He was unwilling to let me go ; and stood, holding 
me out, w ith a hand on each of my shoulders, as he 
had done in my own room. 

“ Daisy,” he said, with a smile — ** for though that's 
not the name your Godfathers and Godmothers gave* 
you, it’s the name I like best to call you by— and I 
wish. I wish, I wish, you could give it to me I ” 

“ Why, so I can, if I choose,” said I. 

“ Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, you 
must think of me at my best, old l>oy. Come I Let 
us make tliat bargain. Think of me at my best, if 
circumstances should ever part us ! ” 

“You have no best to me, Steerforth,” said I, 
“and no worst. You are always equaUy loved, and 
cherished in my heart.” 

So much compunction for having ever wTonged 
him, even by a shapeless thought, cfld I feel within 
me, that the confession of having done so was rising 
to my lips. But for the reluctance I had, to betray 
the confidence of Agnes, but for my uncertainty how 
to approach the subject with no risk of doing so, it 
would have reached them before he said, “ God bless 
you, Daisy, and good-night I ” In my doubt, it did 
not reach them ; and we shook hands, and we parted. 

I was up with the dull dawn, and, having dressed 
as quietly as I could, looked into his room. He was 
fast asleep ; lying, easily, with his head upon his arm, 
as I had often seen him lie at school. 

llie time came in its season, and that was very 
soon, when I almost wondered that nothing troublcsd 
his r^)ose, as I looked at him. But he slept — let me 
think of him so again — as I had often seen him sleep 
at school ; and thus, m this silent hour, 1 left him. 

—Never more, oh God forgive you, Steerforth I to 
touch that passive hand in love and friendship^ 
Never, never more I 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A LOSS. 

I GOT down to Yarmouth in the evening, and went 
to the inn. I knew that Peggotty's spare room*— 
my room-^was likely to have occupation enough in 
a little while, if that great Visitor, before whose 
presence all the living must give place, were not 
already^ in the house ; so X betook myself to the inn, 
and dined there, and engaged my bed. 

It was ten o'clock when! went out. Many of the 
shops were shut, and the town was dull. When 1 
came to Omcr and joram's, I found the shutters up, 
but the shop door standing open. As I could obtain 
a perspective view of Mr. Omer inside, smoking his 
i|>c by the parlour-door, 1 entered, and asked him 
ow he was. 

** Why, bless mv life and soul I said Mr. Omer, 
how do you find yourself? Take a seat.— Smoke 
not disagreeable, 1 hope ? '* 

** By no means,” said I. ** I like it — in somebody 
else's pipe.” 

**What, not in your own, ch?” Mr, Oroer re- 
turned, laughing. ** All the better, sir. Bad habit 
for a young man. Take a seat. I smoke, myself, 
for the asthma.” 

Mr, Omcr had made room for me, and placed a 
chair. He now sat down a^n very much out of 
breath, gasping at his pipe as if it contained a supply 
of that necessary, without which he must perish. 

** I am sQVt^y to have heard bad news of Mr, 
Barkis,” said 1. 

Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, 
and shook his head. 

** Do you know how he is to-night ? ” I asked. 
•‘The very question I should have put to you, sir,” 
returned Mr. Omer, “ but on account of delicacy. 
It's one of the drawbacks of our line of business. 
When a party's ill, we can*/ ask how the party is.” 

The difiiculty had not occurred to me ; though I 
had had my apprehensions too, when I went in. of 
hearing the old tune. On its being mentioned, I 
recognised it, however, and said as much. 

“Yes, yes, you understand,*’ said Mr. Omer, 
nodding his head. “ We dursn't do it. Bless you, 
it would be a shock that the generality of parties 
mightn't recover, to say ‘ Omer and Jorara's compli- 
ments, and how do you find yourself this morning ? * 
—or this afternoon— as it may be.” 

Mr, Omer and I nodded at each other, and Mr. 
Omer recruited his wind by the aid of his pipe. 

“ It’s one of the things that cut the trade off from 
attentions they could often wish to show,” said Mr, 
Omer. « •• Take myself. If 1 have known Barkis a 
year, to move to as he went by, I have known him 
forty year. But / can't go and say, ‘ how is he ? * ” 

* I felt it was rather hard on Mr, Omer, and I told 
him so. 

“ I’m not more aelf-interesled, I hope, than another 
man,” said Mr. Omer, “ Look at me 1 My wind 
may fail me at any moment, and it ain't likely that, 
to my own knowledge, I’d be self-interested under 
such circumstances. 1 say it ain't likely, % a man 
who knows his wind will go, .when it does go, as if a 
pair of bellows was cut open ; and that man^ grand- 
father,” said Mr. Omer* ^ 

I said, ♦•Not at ah.” 

“ It ain’t tibat I complatn of my line of business,” 
said Mr. Omet. •* It ain't that. Some good and 
some bad goes, no doubt, to callings. What 1 
wish is, thal parded was brought up stronger-mitided*” 


CXJPPERFIELa 

Mr, Omer, with a complacent and amiable 
face, took several puffs in silence; and then said, 
resuming his first point : 

“ Accordingly we’re obleeged, in ascertaining how 
Barkis goes on, to limit ourselves to Em’ly. She 
knows what our real objects are, and she don't have 
any more alarms or suspicions about us, than if we 
was so many lambs. Minnie and Jorani have just 
stepped down to the house, in fact (she's there, after 
hours, helping her aunt a bit), to ask her how he is 
to-night ; and if you was to please to wait till they 
come back, they’d give you full panic 'lers. Will you 
take something ? A glass of srub and water, now ? 
I smoke on srub and water, myself,” said Mr. Omer, 
taking up his glass, “because it’s considered soften- 
ing to the passages, by which this troublesome breath 
of mine gets into action. But, Lord bless you,” said 
Mr. Omer, huskily, “it ain’t the passages that’s out 
of order ! ‘ Give me breath enough,’ says I to my 

daughter Minnie, ‘ and /’ll find passages, my dear.’ ” 
He really had no breath to spare, and it was very 
alarming to see him laugh. When he was again in a 
condition to be talked to, I thanked him for the 
roffered refreshment, which I declined, as I had just 
ad dinner ; and, observing that 1 would wait, since 
he was so good as to invite me, until his daughter 
and his son-in-law came back, 1 inquired how little 
Emily was ? 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Omer, removing his pipe, 
that he might rub his chin ; “ I tell you truly, I shall 
be glad when her marriage has taken place.” 

“ Why so ? ” I inquired. 

“ Well, she's unsettled at present," said Mr. Omer. 
“ It ain’t that she’s not as pretty as ever, for she’s 
prettier — I do assure you, she is prettier. It ain’t 
that she don't work as well as ever, for she does. 
She was worth any six, and she is worth any six. 
But somehow she wants heart. If you understand,” 
said Mr. Omer, after rubbing his chin again, and 
smoking a little, “ what I mean in a general way by 
the expression, • A long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, my hearties, hurrah ! * I should say 
to you, that /Aa/ was — in a general way — what 1 miss 
in Em'ly.” 

Mr. Omer’s face and manner went for so much, 
that I could conscientiously nod my head, as divining 
his meaning. My quickness of apprehension seemed 
to please him, and he went on ; 

“ Now, I consider this is principally on account of 
her being in an unsettled state, you see. We have 
talked it over a good deal, her uncle and myself, and 
her sweetheart and myself, after business ; and I con- 
sider it is principally on account of her being unsettled. 
You must always recollect of Em’ly,” said Mr. Omei>. 
shaking his head gently, * ‘ that she's a most extra- 
ordinary affectionate little thing. The proverb says, 

* You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.* Well, 

1 don’t know about that. I rather think you may, if 
you begin early in life. She has made a home out 
of that old boat, sir, that stone and marble couldn’t 
beat.” 

“lam sure she has 1 ” said I. 

•• To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to 
her uncle,” said Mr. Omer ; “ to see the way she 
holds on to him, tighter and tigjiter, and closer and 
closer, every day, is to see a sight Now, you kiw)w* 
there’s a struggle going on when that’s the caseff 
Why should it be made a longer one than is 
netful?” 

1 listened attentively to the good old fellow, and 
acquiesced* with all my heart, in what he said. 

•• Therefore, I mentioned to them,” said Mr. Omer, 
in a oornffH-table, easy-going tone, ••this. I said, 

* Now, don't consider Em'ly nailed down in point of 
time, at ail. Make it your own time. Her services 
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have been more valual^ than was supposed ; her 
learning has been quicker than was supfi^sed ; Omer 
and Joram can run their p^ through what remains ; 
and she's free when you wish. If she likes to make 
any little arrangement, afterwards* in the way of 
doing any little thing for us at home, very well If 
she don't, very well still. We're no losers, anyhow.' 
For — don't you see," said Mr. Omer, touching me 
with his pipe, " it ain’t likely that a man so short of 
breath as myself, and a grandfather too, would go 
and strain points with a little bit of a blue-eyed 
blossom, like her f * 

Not at all, I am certain," said I. 

•*Not at all! You're right!" said Mr. Omer. 
*' Well, sir, her cousin — you know it's a cottsin she's 
going to be married to ? " 

“ Oh yes," I replied. “ I know him well." 

Of course you do," said Mr. Omer. •* Well, sir I 
Her cousin being, as it appears, in good work, and 
well to do, thanked me in a very manly sort of manner 
for this (conducting himself altogether, I must say, 
in a way that gives me a high opinion of him), and 
went and took as comfortable a little house as you 
or I could wish to clap eyes on. That little house is 
now furnished, right through, as neat and complete 
as a doll’s parlour ; and but for Barkis’s illness having 
taken this bad turn, poor fellow, they would have 
been man and wife — I dare say, by this time. As it 
is, there's a postponement," 

** And Emily, Mr. Omer ? ’* I inquired. ** Has she 
become more settled ? " 

** Why that, you know," he returned, rubbing his 
double chin again, “can't naturally be expected. 
The prospect of the change and separation, and all 
that, is* as one may say, close to her and far away 
from her, both at once. Barkis’s death needn’t put 
it off much, but his lingering might. Anyway, it’s 
an uncertain state of matters, you see." 

I see," said I. 

** Consequently," pursued Mr. Omer, “ Em'Iy's 
still a little down and a little fluttered ; perhaps, 
upon the wliole, she’s more so than she was. Every 
day she seems to get fonder and fonder of her uncle, 
and more loth to part from all of us. A kind word 
from me brings the tears into her eyes ; and if you 
was to see her with my daughter Minnie's little 
girl, you’d never forget it. Bless my heart alive ! " 
said Mr. Omer. pondering, “ how she loves that 
child ! ’’ 

Having so favourable an opportunity, it occurred 
to me to ask Mr. Omer, before our conversation 
should be interrupted by the return of his daughter 
and her husband, whether he knew anything of 
Martha. 

** Ah ! " he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking 
very much dejected. “ No good. A sad story, sir, 
however you come to know it. I never thought there 
was harm in the girl, 1 wouldn't wish to mention it 
before my daughter Minnie — ^for she'd take me up 
directly — but I never did. None of us every did." 

Mr, Omer, hearing his daughter's footstep before 
I heard it, touched me with his pipe, and shut up 
one eye, as a caution. She and her husband came 
in imm^ately afterwards. 

Their report was, that Mr. Barkis was * ' as had as 
bad could be ; " that he was quite unconscious ; and 
that Mr. Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, 
on going away just now, that the College of Physi- 
cians, the College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries' 
Hall, if they were all called in together, couldn't help 
him. He was past both Colleges, Mr, Chillip said, 
and the Hall could only poison him. 

Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty was 
there, 1 determined to go to the house at once. J 
bade good-night to Mr. Omer, and to Mr. and Mrs. 


Joram ; and directed my thither, with a solemn 
meling, which made Mr* Barkis quite a new and 
different creature. 

My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. 
Peggotty. He was not so much surprised to see me 
as 1 liad expected. 1 remarked this m Peggotty, too, 
when she came down ; and 1 have seen it since ; and 
1 think, in the expectation of that dread surprise, all 
other changes and surprises dwindle into notning. 

I shook hands with Mr. Peggotty, and passed into 
the kitchen, while he softly closed the door. Little 
Emily was sitting by the hre, with her bands before 
her face. Ham was standing near her. 

We spoke in whispers ; listening, between whiles, 
for any sound in the room above. 1 had not thought 
of it on the occasion of my last visit, but how strange 
it was to me now, to miss Mr. Barkis out of the 
kitchen ! 

“This is very kind of you, Mas'r Davy," said Mr. 
Peggotty. 

It's oncommon kind," said Ham. 

•*Em'ly, my dear," cried Mr. Peggotty, “See 
here 1 Here's Mas’r Davy come ! What, cheer up, 
pretty ! Not a wured to Mas'r Davy ? " 

There was a trembling upon her. that I can see 
now. The coldness of her hand when 1 touched it, 
I can feel yet. Its only sign of animation was to 
shrink from mine ; and then she glided from the 
chair, and, creeping to the other side of her uncle, 
bowed herself, silently and trembling still, upon his 
breast. 

“ It's such a loving art," said Mr. Peggotty, 
smoothing her rich hair with his great hard hand, 
** that it can’t abear the sorter of this. It’s nat’ral in 
young folk, Mas’r Davy, when they’re new to these 
here trials, and timid, like my little bird,— it's 
nat’ral." 

She clung the closer to him, but neither lifted up 
her face, nor spoke a word. 

** It’s getting late, my dear," said Mr. Peggotty, 
“and here's Ham come fur to take you home. 
Theer ! Go along with t* other loving art I What, 
Em’ly ? Eh, my pretty ? " 

I'he sound of her voice had not reached me, but 
he bent his head as if he listened to her, and then 
said ; 

“ Let you stay with your uncle ? Why, you doen't 
mean to ask me ^hat I Stay with your uncle. 
Moppet? When your husband that’ll be so soon, 
is here fur to take you home ? Now a person wouldn’t 
think it, fur to see this little thing alongside a rough- 
weather chap like me," said Mr. Peggotty, looking 
round at both of us, with infihite pride ; “but the 
sea ain’t more salt in it than she has fondness in her 
for her uncle — a foolish little Em'Iy ! " 

• * Em'Iy's in the right in that, Mas'r Davy 1 " said 
Ham. “ Lookee here I As Em'Iy wishes of it, and 
as she's hurried and frightened, like, besides, I'll 
leave her till morning. Let me stay too ! " 

“ No, no," said Mr. Peggotty. “ You doen't 
ought— a married man like you — or what's as good — 
to take and hull away a day's work. And you doen't 
ought to watch and work both. That won't do. 
You go home and turn in. You ain't afeerd of 
Em'Iy not being took good care on, /know." 

Ham yielded to this persuasion, and took his hat 
to go. Even when he kisSed her, — and 1 never saw 
him approach her, but i felt that nature had given 
him the soul of a gentleman, — she seemed to cling 
closel to her uncle, even to the avoidanoe of her 
chosen IiusbancL I shut the door after him, that it 
might cause bo disturbance of the quiet that prevailed 
and when I turned back, 1 found Mr. Peggotty still 
talking to her. 

** Now, I'm a gdhng upstairs to tell your aunt as 
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Davy'S hare, and thatli cheer her op a bit/* 
he satdL *‘ Sii ye down by the fire, the while, my 
dear, and warm these mortal cold hands. You 
4oen*t^need to be so fearsome, and take on so much. 
What? You’ll go along with me?— Well I jcome 
alcmg with me— come ! If her uncle was turned out 
of house and home, and forced to lay down in a 
dyke, Mas'r Davy,'" said Mr, Peggotty, with no less 
pride than before, my belief she'd go along 
with him, now ! But there'ii be some one else, soon, 
—some one else, soon, Em’ly ! ” 

Afterwards, when I went up-staIrs, as I passed the 
door of my little chamber, which was dark, I had an 
indistinct impression of her being within it, cast 
down upon the floor. But, whether it was really 
she, or whether it was a confusion of the shadows in 
the room, 1 don't know now. 

1 had leisure to think, before the kitchen-fire, of 
pretty Httle Km’ly's dread of death— which, added to 
what Mr. Omcr had told me, I took to be the cause 
of her being so unlike herself— and I had leisure, 
before Peggolty came down, even to think more 
leniently of the weakness of it : as I sat counting the 
ticking of the clock, and deepening my sense of the 
solemn hush around me. Peggolty look me in her 
arms, and blessed and thanked me over and over 
again for being such a comfort to her (tnat was what 
she said) in her distress. She then ’entreated me to 
come upstairs, soboing that Mr. Barkis had always 
liked me and admired me ; that he had often talacd 
of roe, before he fell into a stupor ; and that she 
believed, in case of his coming to himself again, he 
would brighten . up at sight of me, if he could 
brighten up at any earthly thing. 

The probability of his ever doing so, appeared to 
me, when I saw him, to be very small. He was 
lying with his head and shoulders out of bed, in an 
uncomfortable attitude, half resting on the box which 
had cost him so much pain and trouble. 1 learned, 
that, when he was past creeping out of bed to open 
it, and past assuring himself of its safety by means of 
the divining rod 1 had seen him use, he had re- 
quired to have it placed on the chair at the bed-side, 
where be had ever since embraced it, night and day. 
His arm lay on it now. Time and the world were 
slipping from beneath him, but the box was there ; 
and the last words he had uttered were (in an expla- 
nato^ tone) *' Old clothes ! ” ^ 

Barkis, my dear I ” said Peggotty, almost cheer- 
fully : bending over him, while her brother and I 
stood at the bed's foot. “ Here’s ray dear boy — my 
dear boy. Master Davy, who brought us together, 
Barkis ! That you sent messages by, you know ! 
Won't you speak to Master Davy ? " 

He was as mute and senseless as the box, from 
which his form derived the only expression it had. 

He’s a going out with the tide,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty to me, behind his hand. 

My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peggotty’s ; 
but I repeated in a whisper, With the tide ? " 

** People can’t die, along the coast.” said Mr. 
Peggolty, “except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. 
They can't be born, unless it's pretty nigh in — not 
properly bom. till fiood. He’s a going out with the 
tide. It's ebb at half-arter three, slack water half-an- 
hour. If he lives ’till it turns, he’ll hold his own till 
past the fiood. and go out with the next Vide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time— 
hours. What mysterious influence my presence had 
upon him in that state of his senses, I shall not 
pretend to say ; but when he at last began to wander 
feebly. it is certain he was muttering about driving 
me to school. 

“ He’s cQjning to himself,” said Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with 


much awe and reverence, ** They are both agoing out 
fast.” 

“ Barkis, my dear ! ” said Peggotty. 

•'C. P. Barkis,-' he cried faintly. **No better 
woman anywhere I ” 

“ Look ! Here's Master Davy ! ” said Peggolty. 
For he now opened his eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, 
when he tried to stretch out his arm, and said to me, 
distinctly, with a pleasant smile ; 

“ Barkis is willin' ! ” 

And, it being low water, he went out with the 
tide. 


CHAPTER XXXr. 

A GREATER LOSS. 

It was not difficult for me, on Peggotty's solicitation, 
to resolve to stay where I was, until after the remains 
of the poor carrier should have made their last 
journey to Blunderstone. She'had long ago bought, 
out of he own savings, a little piece of ground in our 
old cnurchyard near the grave “of her sweet girl,” 
as she always called my mother ; and there they were 
to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I 
could for her (little enough at the utmost), 1 was as 
grateful, I rejoice to thmk, as even now I could wish 
myself to have been. But I am afraid I had a 
supreme satisfaction, of a personal and professional 
nature, in taking charge of Mr. Barkis’s will, and 
expounding its contents. 

I may claim the merit of having originated the 
suggestion that the will should be looked for in the 
box. After some search, it was found in the box, at 
the bottom of a horse's nose-bag ; wherein (besides 
hay) there was discovered an old gold watch, with 
chain and seals, which Mr. Barkis had worn on his 
wedding-day, and which had never been seen before 
or since ; a silver tobacco-stopper, in the form of a 
leg ; an imitation lemon, full of minute cups and 
saucers, which 1 have some idea Mr. Barkis must 
have purchased to present to me when I was a child, 
and afterw'ards found himself unable to part With ; 
eighty-seven guineas and a half, in guineas and half 
guineas ; two hundred and ten pounds, in perfectly 
clean Bank notes ; certain receipts for Bank of 
England stock ; an old horse-shoe, a bad shilling, a 
piece of camphor, and an oyster-shell. From the 
circumstance of the latter article having been much 
polished, and displaying prismatic colours on the 
inside, I conclude that Mr. Barkis had some general 
ideas about pearls, which never resolved themselves 
into anything definite. 

For years and years, Mr. Barkis had carried this 
box, on all his journeys, every day. That it might 
the better escape notice, he had invented a fiction 
that it belonged to “Mr. Blackboy,” and was “to 
be left with Barkis till called for ; ” a fable he had 
elaborately written on the lid, in characters now 
scarcely legible. 

He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to|pod 
purpose. His property in money amounted to nearly 
three thousand pounds. Of this he bequeathed the 
interest of one thousand to Mr. Peggotty for his life ; 
on his decease, the principal to be equally divided 
between Peggotty, little Emily, and me. or the sur- 
vivor or survivors of us, share and share alike. All 
the rest he died possessed of, he bequeathed to Peg- 
gotty; whom he left residuary legatee, and sme 
executrix of that his last will and testament. 
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1 felt myself quite a pr^or when 1 read this docu* 
ment alo\zd with all possible ceremony^ and set fcnth 
its provisions, any number of times, to those whom 
they concerned* I began to think there was more in 
the Commons than I had supposed. I examined the 
will with the deepest attention, pronounced it per- 
fectly formal in all respects, made a pencil-mark or 
so in the margin, and thought it rather extraordinary 
that 1 knew so much. 

In this abstruse pursuit ; in making an account for 
Pcggotty , of all the property into which she had come ; 
in armnging all the affairs in an orderly manner ; and 
in being her referee and adviser on every point, to our 
ioint delight ; I passed the week before the funeral. 
I did not see little Emily in that interval, but they 
told me she was to be quietly married in a fortnight. 

I did not attend the funeral in character, if I may 
venture to say so. 1 mean 1 was not dressed up in a 
black cloak and a streamer, to frighten the birds ; 
but I walked over to Blunderslone early in the morn- 
ing, and was in the churchyard when it came, attended 
only by Peggotty and hei* brother. The mad gentle- 
man looked on, out of my little window ; Mr. Chillip's 
baby wagged its heavy head, and rolled its goggle 
eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurse's shoulder ; 
Mr. Omcr breathed short in the background ; no one 
else w'as there ; and it w^as very quiet. We walked 
about tlie churchyard for an hour, after all was over ; 
and pulled some young leaves from the tree above iny 
mother’s grave. 

A dread falls on me here. A cloud is lowering on 
the distant town, towards which I retraced my solitary 
steps. I fear to approach it. I cannot bear to think 
of what did come, upon that memorable night ; of 
what must come again, if I go on. 

It is no worse, because I write of it. It would be 
no better, if 1 stopped my most unwilling hand. It 
is done. Nothing can undo it ; nothing can make it 
otherwise than it was. 

My old nurse was to go to London with me next 
day, on the business of the will. Little Emily was 
passing that day at Mr. Omcr’s,. We were all to 
meet in the old boathouse that night. Ham would 
bring Emily at the usual hour. I would walk back 
at my leisure. I'he brother and sister would return 
as they had come, and be e.\pecting us, when the day 
closed in, at the fireside. 

I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where 
visionary Straps had rested with Roderick Random’s 
knapsack in the days of yore ; and, instead of going 
straight back, walked a little distance on the road to 
Lowestoft. Then I turned, and walked back towards 
Yarmouth. I stayed to dine at a decent alehouse, 
some mile or two from the Ferry I have mentioned 
before ; and thus the day wore away, and it was 
evening when I reached it. Rain was falling 
heavily by that time, and it was a wild night ; but 
there was a moon behind the clouds, and it was not 
dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggolty’s house, 
and of the light within it shining through the window. 
A little floundering across the sand, which was heavy, 
brought me to the door, and I went in. 

It looked very comfortable indeed. Mr. Peggotty 
had smoked his evening pipe, and there were pre- 
parations for some supper by-and-by. The fire was 
bright, the ashes were thrown up, the locker was 
ready for little Emily in her old place. In her own 
old place sat Peggotty, once more, looking (but for 
her dress) as if she had never left it. She had fallen 
back, already, on the society of the work-box with 
Saint Paul’s upon the lid, the yard-measure in the 
cottage, and the bit of wax candle ! and there they 
all were, just as if they had never been disturbed. 
Mrs, Gummidge appeared to be flatting a little, in 


her old comer; and consequently looked quite 
natural, too. 

*• You’re first of the lot, MasV Davy I ** said Mr. 
Peggotty, with a happy face. Doen t keep in that 
coat, sir, if it’s wet** 

"Thank you, Mr, Peggotty,*’ said I. giving him 
my outer coat to hang up. “ It*s quite dry.*' 

" So *Us ! *' said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my shoulders* 
"As a chip I Sit ye down, sir. It ain't o* no use 
saying welcome to you, but you're welcome, kind and 
hearty." 

" 'Fhank you, Mr. Peggotty, I am sure of that. 
Well, Peggotty I " said 1, giving her a kiss. " And 
how are you, old woman ? ” 

" Ha, ha I " laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting down 
beside us, and rubbing his hands in his sense of 
relief from recent trouble, and in the genuine hearti- 
ness of his nature; "there's not a woman in the 
wureld, sir — as I tell her — that need to feel more easy 
in her mind than her I She done her dooty by the 
departed, and the departed know’d it ; and the de- 
parted done what was right by her, as she done what 
was right by the departed ; and— and— and it s </// 
right ! " 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

" Cheer up, my pretty mawther ! " said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. (But he shook his head aside at us, evidently 
sensible of the tendency of the late occurrences to 
recall the memory of the old one. ) " Doen’t be down I 
Clicer up, for your own self, on’y a little bit, and see 
if a good deal more doen’t come nat’ral ! " 

"Not to me, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, 
" Nothink's nat'ral to me but to be lone and lorn." 

" No, no," said Mr, Peggotty, soothing her 
sorrows. 

"Yes, yes. Dan'll" said Mrs. Gummidge. "I 
ain’t a person to live with them as has had njoney 
left. Thinks go too conirairy with me. 1 had better 
be a riddance." 

"Why, how should I ever spend it without you? '* 
said Mr. Peggotty, with an air of serious remon- 
strance, "What are you a talking on? Doen't I 
want you more now, than ever 1 did ? " 

" I know’d I was never wanted before ! " cried Mrs. 
Gummidge, with a pitiable whimper, "and now I'm 
told so ! How could I expect to f>e wanted, being so 
lone and lorn, and so contrairy I " 

Mr. Peggotty secnle^ very much shocked at him- 
self for having made a speech capable of this unfeel- 
ing construction, but was prevented from replying, 
by Peggotty ’s pulling his sleeve, and shaking her 
head. After looking at Mrs. Gummidge for some 
moments, in sore distress of mind, he glanced at the 
Dutch clock, rose, snuffed the candle, and put it in 
the window, 

"7'heerl" said Mr. Peggotty, cheerily. "Theer 
we are, Missis Gummidge ! " Mrs. Gummidge 
slightly groaned. * * Lighted up, accordin’ to custom I 
You’re a wonderin' what that’s fur, sir I Well, it’s 
fur our little Em'ly. You see, the path ain’t over 
light or cheerful arter dark ; and when I’m here at 
the hour as she’s a cornin' home, I puts the light in 
the winder. That, you see," .said Mr. Peggotty, 
bending over me with great glee, " meets two objects. 
She says, says Em’ly, * Theer s home I * she says. 
And likewise, says Em’ly, * My uncle’s theer I ' Fur 
if I ain’t theer, I never have no light showed." 

"You're a baby!" said Peggotty; very fond of 
him for it, if she thought so, 

" WeH," returned Mf. Peggotty, standing with his 
legs pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands up and 
down them in his comfortable satisfaction, as he 
looked alternately at us and at the fire, " I doen't 
know but I am. Not, you sec, to look at." 

" Not asackly," observed Peggotty. 
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No,*Maughed Mr. Pegfgotty, **not to look at, 
but to — to consider on, you know. / doen't care, 
bless you 1 Now 1 tell you. When 1 go a looking 
and looking about that theer pritty house of our 
Emiy's, rm— I'm Gormed," said Mr. Peggotty, with 
sudden emphasis — ** theer I I can't say more — if I 
doen't feel as if the littlest things was her, a'most 
I takes 'em up and I puts 'em down, and 1 touches of 
'em os delicate as if they was our Em'ly. So 'tis with 
her little bonnets and that. I couldn't see one on 'em 
rough used a purposc—not fur the whole wureld. 
There's a babby for you, in the form of a great Sea 
Porky pine 1 " said Mr. Peggotty, relieving his earnest- 
ness with a roar of laughter. 

Peggotty and I both laughed, but not so loud, 
f lla my opinion, you see," said Mr* Peggotty, 
with a delightful face, after some further rubbing of 
his legs, “ as this is along of my havin' played with 
her so much, and made believe as we was Turks, and 
French, and sharks, and every wariety of forinners— 
bless you, yes ; and lions and whales, and I doen’t 
know what all 1 — when she warn't no higher than^ 
my knee. I've got into the way on it, you know. 
Why, this here candle, now 1 ” said Mr. Peggo^tty, 
gleefully holding out his hand towards it, J know 
wery well that arter she's married and gone, I shall 
put that candle theer, just that same Jis now. I know 
wery well that when I'm here o' nights (and where 
else should / live, bless your arts, whatever forlun I 
come into I) and she ain’t here, or I ain’t theer, I 
shall put the candle in the winder, and sit afore the 
fire, pretending I'm expecting of her, like I'm a 
doing now, TA^r/s a babby for you," said Mr. 
Peggotty, with another roar, *‘in the form of a Sea 
Porkypine I Why, at the present minute, when I see 
the candle sparkle up, 1 says to myself, ‘She's a 
looking at it I Em'ly’s a coming ! ' There s a babby 
for you, in the form of a Sea Porkypine I Right 
for all that," said Mr. Peggotty, slopping in his 
roar, and smiting his hands together ; * ' fur here 
she is 1 " 

It was only Ilam. The night should have turned 
more wet since I came in, for he had a large sou’- 
wester hat on , slouched over his face. 

Wht^er's Em’ly?" said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham made a motion with his head, as if .she were 
outside. Mr. Peggotty took the light from the win- 
dow, trimmed it, put it on the table, and wa.s busily 
stirring the lire, when Ham, 'who had not moved, 
said : 

Mas'r Davy, will you come out a minute, and 
sec what Em'ly and me has got to show you ? " 

W'e went out. As I passed him at the door, I saw, 
to my astonishment and fright, that he was deadly 
pale. He pushed me hastily into the open air, and 
closed the door upon us. Only upon us two, 

“ Ham I what’s the matter ? " 

“Mas’r Davy— 1" Oh, for his broken heart, 
how dreadfully he wept ! 

I w'as paralyased by the sight of such grief. I don't 
know what I thought, or what I dreaded. I could 
only look at him. 

“ Ham I Poor good fellow 1 For Hcaven’s“sakc, 
tell me what's the matter 1 " 

“ My love, Mas’r Davy — the pride and hope of my 
art — her that I’d have died for, and would die for 
now — she's gone ! " • 

“Gonel'^ 

“ Em’ly's run aw^ay 1 Oh, Mas'r Davy, think how 
she's run away, when I pray my good and gracious 
God to kill her (her that is so dear above all things) 
sooner than let her come to ruin and disgrace I " 

Ibe face he turned up to the troubled sky. the 
^vering of his clasped bands, the agony of his 
bgure, remain associated with that lon^y waste, in 


my remembrance, to this hour. It is always night 
there, and he is the only object in the scene. 

“ You're a scholar," he said, hurriedly, “ and know 
what's right and bit. What amjl to say, indoors? 
How am I ever to break it to him, Mas'r Davy ?" 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to 
hold the latch on the outside, to gain a moment’s 
time. It was too late. Mr. Peggotty thrust forth 
his face ; and never could I forget the change that 
came upon it when he saw us, if I were to live five 
hundred years. 

I remember a great wail and cry, and the women 
hanging about him, and we all standing in the room ; 

I with a paper in my hand, which Ham had given 
me ; Mr. Peggotty, with his vest tom open, his hair 
wild, his face and lips quite white ; and blood trickling 
down his bosom (it had sprung from his mouth, 1 
think), looking fixedly at me. 

“ Read it, sir," he said, in a low shivering voice, 

“ Slow, please. J doen’t know as I can understand.*' 

In the midst of the silence of death, 1 read thus, 
from a blotted letter : 

“ * When you, who love me so much better than I ever have 
deserved, even when my mind was innocent, see this, 1 
shall be far away.* ** 

“ I shall be fur away," he repealed slowly. ‘ ‘ Slop ! 
Em'ly fur away. Well 1 " 

“‘When T leave my dear home—my dear home— oh, my 
dear home 1 — in the morning * '* 

the letter bore date on the previous night : 

“ * —it will be never to come hack, unless he brings me 
back a lady. This will be found at night, many hours after, 
instead of me. Oh, if you knew how my heart is torn. If 
even you, that I have wronged so much, that never cjin for- 
give me, could only know what I .<iuflfer ! I am too wicked 
to write about myself. Oh, take comfort in thinking that I 
am so had. Oh, for mercy’s sake, tell uncle that 1 never 
loved him half so dear as now. Oh, don't remember how 
affectionaie and kind you have all been to me — don’t 
remember wc^ were ever to be married— but try to 
think as if I died when I was little, and was buried some- 
where. .I'ray Heaven that 1 am going away from, have 
compassion on my uncle ! Tell him that I never loved him 
half scj dear. Be his comfort. Love some good girl, that 
will be what I was once to uncle, and be true to you, and 
worthy of you, and know no shame hut me, God bless all ! 
ril pray for all, often, on my knees. If he don’t bring me 
hack a lady, and I don't pray for my own self, I’ll pray for 
all. My parting love to uncle. My last tears, and my last 
thanks, for uncre ! ’ " 

That was all. 

He stood, long after I had ceased to read, still 
looking at me. At length I ventured to take his 
hand, and to entreat him, as well as 1 could, to 
endeavour to get some command of himself. He 
replied, “I thankee, sir, I thankee I" without 
moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far 
sensible of hh affliction, that he wTung his hand ; 
but, otherw'ise, he remained in the same state, and 
no one dared to disturb him. 

Slowly, at last he moved his eyes from my face, as 
if he were waking from a vision, and cast them round 
the room. Then he said, in a low voice : 

“ Who’s the man ? I want to know his name." 

Ham glanced at me, and suddenly 1 felt ia ^odlc 
that struck me back. * 

“There’s a man suspected," said Mr. Peggotty. 
“Who is it?" 

“ Mas’r Davy ! " implored Ham. “ Go out a bit, 
and let me tell him what I must. You doen’t ought., 
to hear it, sir." 

1 felt the shock again. I sank down in a chair, 
and tried to utter some reply ; but my tongue was 
fettered, and my sight was weak. 



EMILY LOST 

** I want to know his name 1 ** I heard said» once 
more. 

“For some time past," Ham faltered, “there'sbeen 
a servant about here, at odd times. There’s been a 
gen’lm’n too. Both of ’em belonged to one another." 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now look- 
ing at him. 

“The servant," pursued Ham, “was seen along 
with-~our poor girl — ^last night. He's been in 
hiding about here, this week or over. He was 
thought to have gone, but he was hiding. Doen't 
st^, Mas’r Davy, doen’t 1 " 

1 felt Peggotty's arm round my neck, but I could 
not have moved if the house had been about to fall 
upon me. 

“ A strange shay and bosses was outside town, this 
morning, on the Norwich road, a’most afore the day 
broke,” Ham went on, “The servant went to it, 
and come from it, and went to it again. When he 
went to it again, Em'ly was nigh him. The t’other 
was inside. He’s the man." 

“ For the Lord's love,” said Mr. Peggotty. falling 
back, and putting out his hand, as if to keep off what 
he dreaded. “Doen't tell me his name's Steer- 
forth 1 " 

“ Mas'r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, 
“it ain't no fault of yourn — and 1 am far from laying 
of it to you — but his name is Steerforth, and he's 
a damned villain I ” 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, and 
moved no more, until he seemed to wake again, all at 
once, and pulled down his rough coat from its peg in 
a corner. 

“ Bear a hand with this! I'm struck of a heap, 
and can’t do it,” he said, impatiently. “Bear a 
hand and help me. Well!” when somebody had 
done so. “ Now give me that theer hat I ” 

Ham asked him whither he was going. 


AND GONE* 1 51 

'* I'm a going to seek my niece. I’m a going to 
seek my Em’ly. I’m a going, first, to stave in that 
theer boat, and sink it where 1 would have drownded 
as I’m a livin’ soul, if 1 had had one thought of 
what was in biml As he sat afore me," he said, 
wildly, holding out his denched right hand, “as 
he sat afore me, face to face, strike me down dead, 
but I'd have drownded him, and thought it right! 
— I’m a going to seek iny niece.” 

“ Where cried Ham, interposing himself before 
the door. 

“ Anywhere I I’m a going to seek niy niece 
through the >vureld. I'm a going to find my poor 
niece in her shame, and bring her back. No one 
stop me ! I tell you I’m a going to seek my niece I ” 

“ No, no I ” cried Mrs, Gunmiidge, coming 
between them, in a fit of crying. “ No, no, Dan’l, 
not as you are now. Seek her in a little while, my 
lone lorn Dan'l, and that'll be but right ! but not 
as you are now. Sit ye down, and give me your 
forgiveness for having ever t>een a worrit to you, 
Dan’l — what have my contrairies ever l)een to this ! — 
and let us speak a word about them times when she 
was first an orphan, and when Ham was too, and 
when I was a poor widder woman, and you took me 
in. It'll soften your poor heart, Dan’l, laying her 
head upon his shoulder, “ and you'll bear your sorrow 
better; for you know the promise. Dan'l, ‘As you 
have done it unto one of the least of these, you have 
done it unto me ' ; and that can never fiiil under this 
roof, that's been our shelter for so many, many year 1 '* 

He was quite passive now ; and when I heard him 
crying, the impulse that had been upon me to go 
down upon my knees, and ask their pardon for the 
desolation 1 had caused, and curse Steerforth, yielded 
to a better feeling. My overcharged heart found the 
same relief, and 1 cried too. 


END OF VOU f. 
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READ THIS FACT! 

“ 94, Commercial Road, Peckham, 

'^yuly i2th, 1889 . 

“ Dear Sir, — I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings on 
paper, but I should like to thank you, for your lozenges have done 
wonders for me in relieving my terrible cough. Since I had the 
operation of ‘Tracheotomy’ (the same as the late Emperor of 
Germany, and unlike him, thank God, I am still alive and getting 
on well) performed at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for abduct, or 
paralysis of the vocal chords, no one could possibly have had a 
more violent cough ; indeed, it was so bad at times that it quite 
exhausted me. The mucus also, which was very copious and hard, 
has been softened, and I have been able to get rid of it without 
difficulty. 

“ I am, Sir, yours truly, J. HILL. 

“Mr. T. Keating.” 

MEDICAL NOTE. 

The above speaks for itself. From strict inquiry it appears that 
the benefit from using Keating’s Cough Lozenges is understated. The 
operation was a specially severe one, and was performed by the 
specialist. Dr. H. T. Butlin, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Since the 
operation, the only means of relief is the use of these Lozenges. So 
successful are they that one affords immediate benefit, although from 
the nature of the case the throat irritation is intense. Mr. Hill 
kindly allows any reference to be made to him. 

m UHERLY UNRIVALLED 

REMEDY FOR GOUGHS, HOARSENESS. 

AND THROAT TROUDLES. 

** Keating’s Oougfa Lozenges” are sold everywhere, in TinSi 
Is. Ud and 2s. 9d. each. Free •by Post, 16 stamps. 

THOS. KEATING, CHEMIST, LONDON. 
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itnickerbocker 

Suits, 

in strongr, hard- 
weorinff Twdeda and 
best Scotch Cheviots, 
Serges, etc., also in 
Black, Brown, end 
Ifavy Blue Vtiv^ 



4>AKERj 

^@s§rORES 

Vi^ LiMiTFn 


Youths’ Tweed 
and Serge Suits, 
Eton Suits, 
Cricket and 
Athletic Outfits. 
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UNDERiS&PRKS 


SPECIAL NOTICI 



CWIMl. I I V/ Q :--In addition to GENTLEMEN’S & BOYS’ 

CLOTHING, OHAS, BAKER & Co., Limited, have Large Departments at all 

their Depots for HOSIERY, SHIRTS, HATS, BOOTS, WATER- 
PROOFS, Etc., Et( 

AH Ooocls Carria^ Paid to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and h not approved are exchanged or the 
monek returned, whichever 
clfptomere prefer. 



BTON MCXXT 9 WBITX FLAIT- BhYAL KAVT K 0 B 70 X.K 
ABB VBSW. IPR. OBTBITS. SBBOE STTITS. SDITS. 

In BI«ifcSu»v'«a4 k’'*®'™'*- *^*'^'*^* CoMPi.W». In Durable 


In T>arahle 

’ 1 ■■'"aitf T^eeni. «/Il T /1 1 4 /Jl e/H 8^1 Tweeds. 
^Hr V •/!! Shirts, 4/8 n /8 IS/# 16 /U 8 /lt l #/9 12 'II 


QAll!H)r,j.-:^l 7/9 to 25/9 Jeckete, 8 / 1 1 
.i? #-*9/« to ai/9 striped I'buioel 
, will jM»/ 8 to 41/9 JaelMta, 4 /U 8/11 


19 /U 

In White Drill, 
7/11 Mo;» 


In Scotch and 
irtsh Cheviots. 

liin le/u i»/a 


EirOBY SXriTS. YOUTHS' 

In Durable Tweeds. TWEED SUITS. 

8 /n 10/9 12 /U 12 /n 14/11 

15/9 17/9 16/11 19/11 22/6 

VerySni>crior, In Real AVf?st 

21 /C 23/6 26/9 Knglaitcl Clathfl^ 

29/6 36/6 27/6 3 :i /9 37/6 41/6 


%e{>ot : . 271 and 272, HIGH BOLBOBN, City Bide of the Inns 
or^nrt HoteL 

<}|iy *• 89, FLSST S'FRSm?, a few deiiiei fkoxn Lndgate Cirena. 

Ikttit Bind, Svahoh : 192 and 194, OXFOBB ST^IBST, next door to Peter 

TotteniiS^^^»d. l^ TOTTXimjJC OOlTKl* b6a1>. 




OSKTIElLElf’S 
lCOEIflN0 COATS ASE 
VESTS. 

Kokly for Immediate Wear. 

S’ Blacic Diagonal and Vienna 
Cloths. 19/11 24/6 29/6 
34/6 39/6 44/6 49/6 
In Black Sergea, 19/11 24/6 
29/6 34/6 30/6 
To Mbasitrb. 

32/6 35/6 39/6 44/6 49/6 56/6 


OEETLEMSrS 7E00E 
COATS AKE VESTS. 

To MEAatJRB. 

49/6 55/6 99/6 69/6 

Ready Made. 

39/6 49/6 61/6 64/6 


OEKTIEMSrs 
TWESE BEITS. 

Iji dnrabia Tweeda, &o. 
18/U 21/- 24/6 

29/6 34/6 39/6 

44/6 49/6 64/6 

To Mea&urb* 

34/6 39/0 44/6 
49/6 64/6 


OSHTLSHIE’S 
LIGHT TEETEHS 
OVEEOOATS. 

To Mkasvre. 

29/6 34/6 86/6 49/6 64/6 
Beady Hade. 

16/n 19/U 24/6 29/6 64/6 

SilkLin^dasOtnatraM 

49/6 


Patterm of CloUi for to ikeoiure poU free oti afiplieation. 

271 and 272, HIGH HO^OBM, Otty Jdde oC me Inna pf Oonrt ^ 

82, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 192 knd 194, OlOI'ORD Sl^8lT, W.; 137/ 
136, 139, and 140, TOTTE14SAM COURT ROAD, Comen of Easton Road. 
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Lady YiM lawird 

M^ya, *' Thompson's 'Comfort for the 
F eet ' is without oxocption the very best 
Hester 1 have ever Ubed.” 

Corns and Benions may be removed 
end Isnlarged Toe Joints reduced by 

..stMM *f*kA«n*kc#^n*c r*nmfrtrt for the 


using Thompson 
" “ Plaster 


s *■ Comfort for 
Fecf" Corn l^laster ^ 

'* It Is a simple Plaster, thin as silk, 
and comfortable to the feet ; since using 
this Plaster 1 can walk almost any 
distance/’— L ady Maude—* 
Thousands op Testimoniai s. 
Packets, 1/1^ each , Post free, 14 Stamps 
from Sole Proprietor, 

M. F. THOMPSON, OhemUt. 

17, Gordon Street, Glju^w, 
and 97, Princes Street, Bdinburgh. 

your C/temtsi /or Thompson* s 
Piastcft and tale no suhitiufe^ 


WHELPTON’S 

VmTABLE PURiFYINa PILLS. 



S>, 

Whelpton’i 
Healing 
Ointment 



The Best P amity Medicine 

Recommended for Headachea BUe. 
Indlgeetlon, and Obatinate Con- 
stipation , at^ In Rbeumatiam, 
^ all Bkin Biaeaaea— these 
PUk being a direct 

PURIFIER 
of the 


Stnmli Dll 
firalled for i 
Cure of OuL_, 
nmxM. Brulw 
/^eclAc for Bca 


w, 
Pitts Miitd 

IPMEtTMt. 1 
AInhmmI ttoat 




>pen wksn least an- ^ 

told In Boxes, rnrice 7^d . Is. l^d . 
leloton Sons. d. irone cc . 
r... atMl aU Medicine Vendors at Home a . . 
hr Voth hi the United Kingdom tor S, 14. or 33 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BHOHCHITIS, 
AND CONSUMPTION ARE IMMEDIATELY 
RELIEVED AND RAPIDLY CURED BY 


□''LOCOCK'S^ 

, PULMONIC 


WAFE.RS 


Mr. Clifton, 45, Fleet Street, Bury, writes : " I have great 
pleasure In recommending the Wafers, knowing that they arc 
a sure remedy, &c ’* 

“ Dr. I40 cock’s Pulmonic Wafers arf Simply 
P rRhECT/tas all who take them prove. They give instnnt 
relief to Bronchitis and Asthma-taste pleasantly, and cure 
a cough as by magic* Sold at ir. tid. and as, gd* per box, 
by all Druggists 


** WsU'Written tales, bristling with incident and novel situations .” — The Leeds Mercury, 

HORNER’S 

PENNY STORIES. 

Kos. 1 to 133 ready. 32,500,000 issued. All Booksellers. 




OHA 


IT SOFTENS AND IMPROVES 

[The Hands, Face, and Skin 

generally Prepared only by 

I OSBOBNA BAIHEB ft CEEBSEXAV, 

Sole Proprietors of the 

u incompanubla SmelliBg Saltsff 

(w SHpplitd to tk$ Quten), 

, ••Baby’s Soap,” ••Bafetlia Soap,” 

I '•Basor’a Hoad (and Bath) Soap,” 
••AiiiiBOiiisted PerfbiBM,” 
"Babyllp Babp,” 

••raM Oatmoal Soap.” ft». 

19, Golden Squera, Recent Street, 
LONDON, W. 

ftfHlIiy »B PMiwtttt tnit •ft-n. ’g UwiTrii “rtilin. Vil % fli Swaido poit fi«», Ctom tbon«p(Mtoi8,6ort9ftiiivi. 




GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Guillaume's Nelumbos. The English Edition of “ La Petite Collectt<j«i 

Guillaume.” Printed at the Guillaume Press, Paris. With Original Illustratiom. 
32mo, paper cover, as. j cloth, Nelumbo Edition, 2s. 6d. ; Vellum Edition, 4s. j 
Japan Paper Edition, los. ; China Paper Edition, los. 

I. A Sentimental Journey. BxLaukencb 3. Phe'e Gold Sag. 

Sterne. 4. St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

a. Dickens's Cri^et on the Hearth. 

Price £3 16s. 

The Library Edition of W. H. Prescott’s Historical Works, in i* 

Volumes. Demy 8vo. Half-roan. 

Price £1 16s. 

The Longford Edition of the Writings of Maria Edgeworth, 

in 10 Volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops. 


The Mignon Shakspere. With 370 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., 

and Portraits. New and Cheaper Edition, in 6 Volumes, 
cloth, price los. 6d. ; in a Box, 15s. ; and in Paste 
Grain, in Box, 2ls. 

(40 Sets) Edition de Luxe, £^2 as. 

Price 12s. 6d. each. 

The New Illustrated Natural History, By the Rev. J. G, Wood. 

With 500 Illustrations. Impeiial gvo. 

Charles Knight’s Shakspere. With 340 Illustrations by Sir John 

Gilbert, R.A. Imperial 8vo. 

Price 8s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Magazine. Volume I. May to October, 1893. 

Price 7s. 6d. each. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. With 184 Illustrations by Sir John 

Gilbert, R.A., and 12 page plates printed in colours. 

The Countess D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales. Translated by J. R. PLAHtmsfc. 

With 60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 12 page plates printed in coloun. 

Price 68. each. 

The Comic History of England. By Gilbert A. A’Beckett. With 

reproductions of the 220 Illustrations by JounsLebch. 

Six Shilling Gift Books. New Volumes in New Bindings. 

A TteuMuul aad One Oema of Poetoy. By BanitSt’s PkaUliar QuotatleiMi. 

Chaklbs Mackay. GiU edges. BattlM of the BfeMlidl Amy. QSt edges. 

Xiongrellow's Foettoal Works. Uiltectes. fihmtdUagMor.Hlstoty.. 

Wood'e Dlustxated Natural BCUtoty. Gilt Oreat Battlos of Idw XrtttsItNavy. Odiodgea 

edses QroaS OOHMBOiBdlMMf-Of, Basovs. CUltOdigH. 

Okleatiy. By Leon Gavtibr. Gilt edgea Warrior Htogo. Br Lady %,MKtk G^^^gea, 

A Pevniur History of SotoBoo. ByRossKT Btlttsli Bsross la HsrMgtt Waaes. Gift edgea 
Routledgb. HSc., F.C.S. 



Priod 5s. each. 

Warrior Kina#, By Lady Lamb. 

Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By Miss A. B. 

Edwakds. 

Personal Retrospects of the Crimean War. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. By William Howiit. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Routledge’s Three-and-8ixpenny Prize Series. The Cheapest and 

most Beautifully Illustrated Edition of Standard Juvenile Books ever issued. Si/c 
of page, 8 by inches. 

I. Ortxnzii’B Fairy Tales. With numerous Illustrations by K. H. Weiinert, and Four 
Coloured J^lates printed ^by Nister. 

а. Anderseii’s Fairy Tales and Stories. With numerous Illustrations by A. W. Bayes, and 

Four Coloured Plates printed by Nister. 

3. The SnisB Family Bobinaon. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. With 95 Illustrations 

and Five Coloured Plates printed by Evans. 

4. Eoblnson Crusoe, With 5a Illustrations by J. D. Watson, and Six Coloured Plates 

printed by Kronbeim. 

5. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, With a Memoir dl the Author by John Allen, M.A. 

With 50 Illustrations by J. D, Watson, and Four Coloured Plates by McLagan and 
Cumming. 

б. Wood's lUttstrated Natural History. With 480 Original Designs by William Harvey, 

and Two Coloured Plates printed by Nister. 

7. Lamb's Tales from ghalmpeare. With numerous Illustrations and Four Coloured Plates. 

8. The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wktherell. With Six Coloured Plates. 

9. Queechy. By the Author of *'The Wide, Wide World,” With Six Coloured Plates. 

10. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With xo6 Illustrations by George 

H. Thomas. 

XE. Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H. G, Kingston. With 180 Illustrations. 

Books may aiso be obtained with full gilt back and side^ bevelled board gilt edges ^ and a larger 
number of Coloured Plates^ price 8/- each. 


History of a Ship from Her Cradle to Her Grave. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H, G. Kingston. 

Escaped from Siberia. 

The Boy’s Own Natural History. By Rev. J. G. Wood. With 

Coloured Illustrations, 

Popular Library. New Volumes. 

TIM BucuMtota In Ziraace. By Samuel Smiles, I.L.D. 

HontelcnA'a Eaaajra. Florjo’s Translation. Edited by Henrt Moblbt. 

Onrlyle'a Uvea of BoUUar and StarUaB. 


Routledge’s Popular Poets. 

edges, 3s. 6d. 

LongMUow. 

Bonu. 

Moore. 


SlULlraporo. Edited by Charles Kmicht. 
Bo. Do. LazseMype edition. 

3V0IS. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


CHAPTER XXXI 1. 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONG JOURNEY, 

What is natural in me, is natural in many other 
men, I infer, and so I am not afraid to write that 
I never had loved Steerforth better than when the 
tics that hound me to him were broken. In the 
keen distress of the discxivery of his unworlhiness, 
1 thought more of all that was brilliant in him, I 
softened more towards all that w'as good in him, 
1 did more justice to the qualities that might have 
made him a man of a noble nature and a great name, 
than ever 1 had done in the height of my devotion to 
him. Deeply as I felt my own unconscious part in 
his pollution of an honest home, I believed that if I 
had been brought face to face with him, I could not 
have uttered one reproach. I should have loved him 
so well still — though he foscinaled me no longer — 1 
should have held in much tenderness the memory 
of my affection for him, that 1 think I should have 
been as weak as a spirit- wounded child, in all but the 
entertainment of a thought that we could ever be re- 
united. That thought 1 never had. I felt, as he had 
felt, that all was at an end between us. What his 
remembrances of me were, I have never known — 
they were light enough, perhaps, and easily dismissed 
—but mine of him were as the remembrances of a 
cherished friend, who was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes of 
this poor history ! My sorrow may lr>ear involuntary 
witness against you at the Judgment Throne; but my 
angry thoughts or my reproaches never will, I 
know I 

I he news of what had happened soon spread 
through the town ; insomuch that as I passed along 


the streets next morning, I overheard the people 
speaking of it at their doors. Many were liard upon 
her, some few were hard upon him, but towanls Iut 
second father and her lover there was but one senti- 
ment. Among all kinds of people a resjx^ct for tluun 
in their distress jwvailed, which was full of gentleness 
and delicacy. 7'hc seafaring men kept apart, when 
those two were seen early, walking with slow steps 
on the beach ; and stood in knots, talking compas- 
sionately among tljewsolvt^s. 

It was on the l)each, close down by the sea, that I 
found them. It would have l)ecn easy to perceive 
that they had not slejjt all last night*- even if J\*ggoity 
had failed to tell me of their still sitting just as I left 
them, when it was broad day. 'J hey looked wotn ; 
and I thought Mr. Peggotty's head waslx)wed in one 
night more than in all the" years I had known him. 
But they were both as grave and steady as the stxi 
itself : then lying beneath a dark sign waveless — yet 
with a heavy roll upon it, as if it brAthed in its rest 
— and touched, on the horizon, with a strip of silvery 
light from the unseen sun. 

“ We have had a mori of talk, sir," said Mr, Peg- 
gotty to me, when we had nil three walked a little 
w'hiie in silence, “of what wc ought and dcxin't ought 
to do. But we see ojur course now." 

I happened to glana? at Ham, then looking out to 
sea upon the distant light, and a frightful thought 
came into my mind — not that ifts face was angry, for 
it was not ; I recall nothing but an expression of 
stem determination in it — that if ever he encountered 
Steer^rth, he would kill him. 

My dooly here, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, is 

done. Pm a going to seek niy " he stopped, and 

went on in a nntter voice : “ Tm a going to seek her* 
That's my dooty evermore.” 
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He shook his head when I asked him where he 
would seek her, and inquired if I were going to 
I^ondoR to-morrow ? I told him I had not gone to- 
day, fearing to lose the chance of being of any service 
to him ; but that 1 was ready to go when he wotild. 

** III go along with you, sir," he rejoined, **if 
you're agreeable, to-morrow." 

We walked again, for a while, in silence. 

*• Ham," he presently resumed, he'll hold to his 
present work, and go and live along with my sister. 
The old boat yonder— « " 

“Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty ?" I 
gently interposed. 

“My station, MasV Davy," he returned, ** ain't 
there no longer ; and if ever a boat foundered, since 
there was dajkness on the face of tho'deep, that one's 
gone down. But no, sir, no ; I doeii't meim as it 
should lie deserted. Fur from that." 

We w<ilked again for a while, as before, until he 
explained : 

“ My wishes is, sir, as it shall look, day and night, 
winter and summer, as it has always looked, since she 
fust know’d it. If ever she should come a wandering 
back, 1 wouldn't have the old place seem to cast her 
off, yoti understand, but seem to tempt her to draw " 
Higher to 't, and to peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out 
of the wind and rain, through the old winder, at the 
old seat by the fire. Then, may 1x5, Mas'r Davy, 
seein' non<5 but Missis Gummidge there, she might 
take loart to creep in, trembling ; and might come to 
1x5 laid down in her old bed, and rest her weary head 
where it was once so gav." 

I could not speak to uim in reply, though I tried. 

** Every night," said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ as reglar as 
the night comes, the candle must be stood in its old 
pane of rjlass, that if ever she should see it, it may 
Seem to .say ' Come back, my child, come back ! ' If 
ever there’s a knock, Ham (partic’ler a soft knock), 
after dark, at your aunt’s door, doen’t you go nigh 
it. Ixjt it Ixj her — not ybu — that sees my fallen 
child ! " 

He walked a little in front of us, and kept before us 
for some minutes. During this interval, I glanced at 
Ham again, and observing the same expression on 
his face, :ind his eye, still directed to the distant light, 

1 touched his arm. 

'I'wice I called him by his name, in the lone in which 
I might have tried to rouse a sleeper, lK5fore he heeded 
me. When I at last inquired '^n what his thoughts 
were so he replied : 

“On what’s afore me, Mas’r Davy; and over 
yon." 

“ On the life l>efore you, do you mean ? He had 
pointed confusedly out to st;a. 

“Ay, Mas’r Davy. 1 doen't rightly know how *tis, 
but fn^m over yon there seemed to me to come — the 
end of it like ; looking at me as if he were waking, 
but with the same determined face. 

**What end?" I asked, possessed by my former 
fear. 

“ I doen’t know," he said, thoughtfully; “ I was 
calling to mind that the beginning of it all did take 
place here — and then the end come. But it’s gone 1 
Mas'r Davy," he added ; answering, as I think, my 
look ; “ you han't no call to be afeerd of rne : but 
I’m kiendcr muddled ; I don t fare to feel ito matters," 
—which was as much as lo say that he was not him- 
self, and quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him : we did 
so, and said no more. The remembrance of this, in 
connection with my former thought, however, hr inted 
me at intervals, even until the inexorable end came at 
It.s ap|K>inte4 time. 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and 
entered. Mrs. Gummidge, no longer moping in her 


especial comer, was busy preparing breakfast. She 
took Mr. Peggotty's hat, and placed his seat for him, 
and spoke so comfortably and softly, that I hardly 
knew her. 

Dan'i, my good man," said she, *^you must eat 
and drink, and keep up your strength, for without it 
you’ll do nowt. Try, that’s a dear soul ! And if I 
disturb you with my clicketten," she meant her 
chattering, “ tell me so, Dan’I, and I won’t." 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to the 
window, where she sedulously employed herself in 
ri^iring some shirts and other clothes belonging to 
Mr, Peggotty, and neatly folding and packing them 
in an old oilskin bag, such as sailors carry. Mean- 
while, she continued talking, in the same quiet 
manner : 

“ All times and seasons, you know, Dan’I," said 
Mrs. Gummidge, “ I shall be alius here, and every- 
think will look accordin' to your wishes. I'm a poor 
scholar, but I shall write to you, odd times, when 
you’re away, and send my letters to Mas'r Davy. 
Maybe you’ll write to me too. Dan’I, odd times, and 
tell me how you fare to feel upon your lone lorn 
jeurnies." 

' " You’ll be a solitary woman here. I’m afeerd ! ” 

said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ No, no, Dan'i," she returned, “ I shan't be that. 
Doen't you mind me. I shall have enough to do to 
keep a Bceiii for you " (Mrs. Gummidge meant a 
home). “ again you come back — to keep a Hcein here 
for any that may hap to come back, Dan’I. In the 
fine time, I shall set outside the door as I used lo do. 
If any should come nigh, they shall see the old widder 
woman true to 'em. a long way off.” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time I 
She was another woman. She was so devoted, she 
had such a quick perception of what it would be well 
to say, and what it would be well to leave unsaid ; 
she was so forgetful of herself, and so regardful of 
the sorrow about her, that I held her in a sort of 
veneration. The work she did that day 1 There 
were many things to be brought up from the l>each 
and stored in the outhouse — as oars, nets, sails, 
cordage, spars, lobster-pots, bags of ballast, and the 
like ; and though there wus abundance of assistance 
rendered, there being not a pair of working hands on 
all that shore but would have laboured hard for Mr. 
Peggotty, and been well paid in being asked lo do 
it, yet she ixjrsislcd, all day long, in toiling under 
weights that she was quite unequal to, and faggingib 
and fro on all sorts of unnecessary errands. As to 
deploring her niisfortunes, she appeared to have 
entirely lost the recollection of ever having had any. 
She preserved an equable cheerfulness in the midst of 
her sympatliy, which was not the least astonishing 
part of the change that liad come over her. Queru- 
lousness was out of the question. I did not even 
oljserve her voice to falter, or a tear to escape from 
her eyes, the whole day through, until twilight ; 
when she and I and Mr. Peggotty being alone to- 
gether, and he having fallen asleep in perfect exhaus- 
tion, she broke into a half-suppressed fit of sobbing 
and crying, and taking me to the door, said, “ Ever 
bless you, Mas'r Davy, be a friend to him, pooi: 
dear I Then, she immediately ran out of the h|fuse 
to wash her face, in order that she might sit quietly 
beside him, and be found at work there, when he 
should awake. In short I left her, when I went away 
at night, the prop and staff of Mr. Peggotty's afflic- 
tion : and I could not meditate enough upon the 
lesson that 1 read in Mrs. Gummidge, and the new 
experience she unfolded to me. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when, strolling 
in a melancholy manner through the town, I stopped 
at Mr. Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so much 
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to heart, his daughter told me, that he had been very 
low and poorly all day, and had gone to bed without 
his pip>e. 

“ A deceitful, bad-Iiearted girl/’ said Mrs. Joram. 
* ' There was no good in her, ever ? '* 

"Don't say so," I returned. "You don’t think 
so. 

"Yes, I do ! “ cried Mrs. Joram, angrily. 

" No, no," said I. 

Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavouring to be 
very stern and cross ; but she could not command 
)jer softer self, and began to cry. I was young, to 
he sure ; but I thought much the better of her for 
this sympathy, and fancied it became her, as a 
virtuous wife and mother, very well indeed. 

"What will she ever do!" sobbed Minnie. 
" Where will she go I What will become of her ! 
Oh, how could she be so cruel, to herself and him ! " 

1 remembered the time when Minnie was a young 
and pretty girl ; and I was glad that she remembered 
it too, so feelingly, 

" My little Minnie," said Mrs. Joram, " has only 
just now been got to sleep. Even m her sleep she is 
sobbing for Em'ly. All day long, little Minnie has 
cried tor her, and asked me, over and over again, 
whether Em'ly was wicked ? What can I say to her, 
when Em’ly lied a ribbon off her own neck round 
little Minnie's the last night she was here, and laid 
her head down on the pillow beside her till she was 
fast asleep 1 The ribbon's round n\y little Minnie's 
neck now. It ought not to be, perhaps, but what 
can I do? Em'ly is very bad, but they were fond of 
one another. And the child knows nothing I " 

Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband 
came out to take care of her. Leaving them together, 

I went home to Peggotty’s ; more melancholy myself, 
if possible, than I liad been yet. 

That good creature — I mean Peggotty — all untired 
by her late anxieties and sleepless nights, was at her 
brother’s, where she meant to stay till morning. An 
old woman, who had been employed about the house 
for some weeks past, while Peggotty had been unable 
to attend to it, was the house's only other occupant 
besides myself. As I had no occasion for her services, 

I sent her to bed, by no means against her will ; and 
sat down before the kitchen fire a little while, to 
think .about all this. 

I was blending it with the deathbed of the late Mr. 
Barkis, and was driving out with the tide towards 
the distance at which Ham had looked so singularly 
ill the morning, when 1 was recalled from my 
wanderings by a knock at the door. There was a 
knocker upon the door, but it was not that which 
made the sound. The tap was from a hand, and 
low down upon the door, as if it were given by a 
child. 

It made me start as much as if it had been the 
knock of a footman to a person of distinction. I 
opened the door ; and at first looked down, to my 
amazement, on nothing but a great umbrella that 
appeared to be walking about of itself. But presently 
1 discovered underneath it, Miss Mowchcr. 

I might not have been prepared to give the little 
creature a very kind reception, if, on her removing 
the umbrella, which her utmost efforts were unable 
to shut up. she had shown me the " volatile " expres- 
sion of face which had made so great an impression 
on roe at our first and last meeting. But her face, as 
she turned it up to mine, was so earnest ; and when 
I relieved her of the umbrella (which would have 
been an inconvenient one for the Irish giant), she 
wrung her little hands in such an afflicted manner ; 
that f rather inclined towards her. 

" Miss Mowcher I " said 1, after gluing up and 
down the empty street, without distinctly knowing 


what I expected to see besides ; " how do you come 
here? What is the matter?" 

She motioned to me with her short right arm, to 
shut the umbrella fpr and passing me hurriedly, 
went into the kitch^. - When T had closed the door, 
and followed, with the umbrella In my hand, I found 
her silting on the comer of the fender— it was a low 
iron one, with two fiat bars at top to stand plates 
upon*— in the shadow of the boiler, swaying herself 
t^ckwards and forwards, and chafing her hands upon 
her knees like a person in pain. 

Quite alarmed ai^ being the only recipient of this 
untimely visit, and the only spectator of this por- 
tentous behaviour, I exclaimed again, " Pray tel! me, 
Miss Mowcher, what is the matter 1 are you ill ? " 

" My dear young soul," returned Miss Mowchcr, 
squeezing her hands upon her heart one over the 
other, " I am 111 here, 1 am very ilL To think that 
it should come to this, when I might have known it 
and perhaps prevented it, if I hadn’t been a thought- 
less fool ! " 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate to 
her figure) went backwards and forwards, in her 
swaying of her little body to and fro ; while a most 
gigantic bonnet rocked, in unison with it, upon the 
wall. 

" I am surprised," I began, " to see you so dis- 
tressed and serious ’’ — when she Interrupted me. 

" Yes, it's always so 1 " she said. " They are all 
suiprised, these inconsiderate young people, fairly 
and full grown, to see any natural feeling in a little 
thing like me ! 'I'hey make a plaything of me, use 
me for their amusement, throw me away when they 
are tired, and wonder that I feel more than a toy 
horse or a wooden soldier i Yes, yes, that's the way. 
The old way I " 

" It may be, with others," I returned, " but I do 
assure you it is not with me. Perhaps I ought not 
to be at all surprised to see you as you are now : 1 
know so little of you. I said, without consideration, 
what I thought." 

"What can I do?" returned the little woinani 
standing up, and holding out her arms to show 
herself. " See I What I am, my father was ; and 
my sister is ; and my brother is. I have worked for 
sister and brother these many years — hard, Mr, 
Copperfield — all day. I must live. I do no harm. 
If there are people so unrefiecting or so cruel, as to 
make a jest of me, whut is left for me to do but to 
make a jest of myself, them, and everything? If 
I do so, for the time, whose fault is that? Mine?" 

No. Not Miss Mowcher’s, I perceived. 

" If I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your 
false friend." pursued the little woman, shaking her 
head at me, with reproachful earnestness, "how 
much of his help or good-wilt do you think / should 
ever have had? If little Mowcher (who had no 
hand, young gentleman, in the making of herself) 
addressed herself to him, or the like of him, because 
of her misfortunes, when do you suppose her small 
voice would have been heard? Little Mowcher 
would have as much need to live, if she was the 
bittetest and dullest of pigmies ; but she couldn't do 
it. No. She might whistle for her bread and butter 
till she died of Air." 

Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender ag!^, and 
took out her handkerchief, and wiped her eyks, 

" Be thankful for roe, if you have a kind btartf as 
1 think you have," she said, " that while I knxm Well 
what I am, 1 can be cheeiful and endure it all* 1 am 
thankfulifor myself, at any rate, that 1 can find my 
tiny way through the world, without being beholden 
to any one ; and that in return for all that is thrown 
at me, in fdlly or vanity, as I go along, I can throw 
bubbles back. If 1 don't brood over all 1 want, it is 
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they better for me, and not the worse for any one. I f 
J am a plaything for you giants, be gentle with me.** 

Miss MOwcher replaced her handkerchief in her 
pocket, looking at me with very intent expression all 
the while, and pursued : 

I saw you in the street just now. You may 
suppose I am not able to walk as fast as you, with 
my short legs and short breath, and 1 couldn’t over- 
take you ; but 1 guessed where you came, and came 
after you. 1 have been here before, to-day, but the 
good woman wasn't at home." 

** Do you know her?" I demanded. 

**1 know ^ her, and about her," she replied, 
“from Omer and Joram, I was there at seven 
o’clock this morning. Do you remember what Steer- 
forth said to me about this unfortunate girl, that time 
when I saw you both at the inn ? " 

The great bonnet on Miss Mowcher*s head, and 
the greater bonnet on the wall, Ix^gan to go back- 
wards and forward^ again when she asked this 
question. 

1 remembered very well what she referred to, having 
had it in my thoughts many times that day. 1 told 
her so. 

“May the Father of all Evil confound him," said the 
little woman, holding up her forefinger between me 
and her sparkling eyes ; “ and ten times more con- 
found that wicked servant ; but I believed it was you 
who had a boyish passion for her I " 

“ I?" I repeated. . 

“ Child, child .1 In the name of blind ill-fortune," 
cried Miss Mowcher, wringing her hands impatiently, 
as she went to and fro again upon the fender, “ why 
did you praise her so, and blush, and look disturbed?" 

I could not conceal from myself that I had done 
this, though for a reason very different from her 
supposilton. 

“ What did I know?" said Miss Mowcher, taking 
out her handkerchief again, and giving one little 
stamp on the ground whenever, at short intervals, 
she applied it to her eyes Vith both hands at once. 
“ He was crossing you and wheedling you, I saw ; 
and you were soft wax in his hands, I saw. Plad 
1 left the room a minute, when his man told me tl*^at 
• Young Innocence ' (so he called you, and you may 
call him ^ Old Guilt ’ all tlic days of your life) had set 
his he.art upon her, and she was giddy and liked him, 
but his master was resolved that no harm should 
come of it — more for your sTake than for hers — and 
that that was their business here ? How could I ifu/ 
believe him ? I saw Steerforth soothe and please you 
by his praise of her I You were the first to mention 
her name. You owned to an old admiration of her. 
You were hot and cold, and red and white, all at 
once when I spoke to you of her. What could I 
think— what dik I think — but that you were a young 
libertine in everything but experience, and had fallen 
into hands that had experience enough, and could 
manage you (having the fancy) for your own good ? 
Oh t oh I oh I They were afraid of my finding out 
the truth,** exclaimed Miss Mowcher, getting on the 
fender, and trotting up and down the kitchen with 
her two short arms distressfully lifted up, “ because 
I am a sharp little thing — I need be. to get through 
the world at all ! — and they deceived ma altogether, 
and 1 gave the poor unfortunate girl a letter, which 1 
fully IxfUeve was the Ijeginning of her ever speaking 
to Liitimer, who was left behind on purpose ! " 

1 stood amazed at the revelation of all this perfidy, 
looki^ at Miss Mowcher as she walked up and down 
the kitchen until she was out of breath : wh6r4 she sat 
upon the lender again, and, drying her face with her 
Imdkereliief, shook her head for a long time, with- 
out otherwise moving, and without breaking silence. 

“My. country round^" she added at length, 


“ brought me to Norwich, Mr. Copperfield, the 
night before last. What I happened to find out 
there, about their secret way of coming and going, 
without you — which was strange — led to my sus- 
pecting something wrong. I got into the coaclf from 
I^ndon last night, as it came through Norwich, and 
was here this morning. Oh, oh, oh I too late ! " 

Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly after all her 
crying and fretting, that she turned round on the 
fender, putting her poor little wet feet in among the 
ashes to warm them, and sat looking at the fire, like 
a large doll. I sat in a chair on the other side of the 
hearth, lost in unhappy reflections, and looking at 
the fire too, and sometimes at her. 

“ I must go," she said at last, rising as she spoke. 
' • It’s late. You don’t mistrust me ? " 

Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as 
ever when she asked me, I could not on that short 
challenge answer no, quite frankly, 

“ Come 1 " said she, accepting the offer of my 
hand to help her over the fender, and looking wist- 
fully up into my face, "you know you wouldn’t 
mistrust me, if I was a full-sized woman I " 

I felt that there was much truth in this ; and I felt 
rather ashamed of myself. 

"You are a young man," she said, nodding. 
“Take a word of advice, even from three foot 
nothing. Try not to associate lx)dily defects with 
nmntai, my good friend, except for a solid reason." 

She had got over the fender now, and I had got 
over niy suspicion. I told her that 1 believed she 
had given me a faithful account of herself, and that 
we had both been hapless instruments in designing 
hands. She thanked me, and said I was a good 
fellow. 

“ Now, mind I " .she exclaimed, turning back on 
her way to the door, and looking shrewdly at me, 
with her forefinger up again. " I have some re^xson 
to suspect, from what I have lieard — my ears are 
always open ; I can't aftbrd to spare what powers I 
have — that they are gone abroad. But if ever they 
return, if ever any one of them returns, while 1 am 
alive, I am more likely than another, going about as 
I do, to find it out soon. Whatever I know, you 
shall know. If ever I can do anything to serve the 
poor betrayed girK I will do it faithfully, please 
Heaven 1 And Littiiner had better have a blood- 
hound at his l>ack, than little Mowcher ! " 

1 placed implicit faith in this last statement, when 
1 marked the look with which it was accompanied. 

“ Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than 
you would trust a full-sized woman," said the little 
creature, touching me ap[iealingly on the wrist. "If 
ever you see me again, unlike what I am now, and 
like what I was when you first saw me, observe what 
company I am in. C'all to mind that 1 am a very 
helpless and defenceless little thing. Think of me at 
home with my brother like myself and sister like my- 
self, w’hen my day’s work is done. Perhaps you 
won’t, then, be very hard upon me, or surprised if 1 
can be distressed and serious. Good-night ! " 

1 gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very 
different opinion of her from that which I had 
hitherto entertained, and opened the door to let her 
out. It wvas not a trifling imsiness to get th<f great 
umbrella up, and properly balanced in her grasp ; 
but at last 1 successfully accomplished this, and saw 
it go lx)bbing down the street through the rain, 
without the least appearance of having anybi^dy 
underneath it, except when a bejivier fall than usuixl 
from some overcharged waterspout sent it toppling 
over, on one side, and discov^ed Miss Mov^er 
struggling violently to get it right. After making 
one or two sallies to her relief, which were rendered 
futile by the umbrella's hopping on again, like aa 
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immense bird, before I could reach it, I came in. 
went to bed. and slept till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and 
by my old nurse, and we went at an early hour to the 
coach office, where Mrs. Gummidge and Ham were 
waiting to t^e leave of us. 

Mas'r Davy," Ham whispered, drawing me aside, 
while Mr. Peggotty was stowing his bag among the 
luggage, “his life is quite broke up. He doen't 
know wheer he's going ; he doen't know what's afore 
him ; he's bound upon a voyage that'll last, on and 
off, all the rest of his days, take my wured for'!, 
unless he finds what he's a seeking of. I am sure 
you'Jl be a friend to him. Mas'r Davy ? '* 

“ Trust me. 1 will indeed," said 1, shaking hands 
with Ham earnestly. 

“Thankee. Thankee, very kind, sir. One thing 
furder. I'm in good employ, you know, Mas'r 
Davy, and I han't no way now of spending what I 
gets. Money's of no use to me no more, except to 
live. If you can lay it out for him, I shall do my 
work with a better art. Though as to that, sir,^* 
and he spoke very steadily and mildly, “you’re not 
to think but I shall work at all times, like a man, 
and act the best that lays in my power I " 

I told him I was well convinced of it ; and I hinted 
that I hoped the time might even come, when he 
would cease to lead the lonely life he naturally con- 
templated now. 

“No, sir," he said, shaking his head, “all that's 
past and over with me, sir. No one can never fill the 
place that's empty. But you'll bear in mind about 
the money, as theer’s at all times some laying by for 
him ?" 

Reminding him of the fact, that Mr. Peggotty 
derived a steady, though certainly a very moderate 
income from the bequest of his late brother-in-law, I 
promised to do so. We then took leave of each 
other. I cannot leave him even now, without re- 
membering with a pang, at once his modest fortitude 
and his great sorrow. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavour to 
describe how she ran down the street by the side 
of the coach, seeing nothing but Mr. Peggotty on 
the roof, through the tears she tried to repress, and 
dashing herself against the people who were coming 
in the opposite direction, I should enter on a task of 
some difficulty. Therefore I had iKitter leave her 
sitting on a baker's door-step, out of breath, with no 
shape at all remaining in her bonnet, and one of her 
shoes off, lying on the pavement at a considerable 
distance. 

When we got to our journey's end, our first pursuit 
was to look about for a little lodging for Peggotty, 
where her brother could have a bed. We were so 
fortunate as to find one, of a very clean and cheap 
description, over a chandler's shop, only two streets 
removed from me. When we had engaged this 
domicile, 1 bought some cold meat at an eating- 
house, and took my fellow-travellers home to tea ; a 
proceeding, I regret to state, which did not meet 
with Mrs. Crupp's approval, but quite the contrary. 
I ought to observe, however, in explanation of that 
lady's state of mind, that she was much offended by 
Peggotty's tucking up her widow's gown before she 
had been ten minutes in the place, and setting to 
work to dust my bed-room. 'This Mrs. Crupp re- 
garded in the light of a liberty, and a liberty, she 
said, was a thing she never allowed. 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to me on 
the way to London for which I was not unprepared. 
It was, that he purposed first seeing Mrs. Steerforth. 
As I ielt bound to assist him in this, and also to 
mediate between them ; with the view of sparing 
the mother's feelings ,as much as possible, 1 wrote 
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to her that night 1 told her as mildly as I could 
what his wrong was, and what own share in his 
injury. I said he was a man in very common life, 
but of a most gentle and upright character ; and that 
1 ventured to express a hope that she would not 
refuse to see him in his heavy trouble. I mentioned 
two o'clock in the afternoon as the hour of our 
coming, and I sent the letter myself by the first coach 
in the morning. 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door^the 
door of that house where I had been, a few days 
since, so happy : where my youthful confidence and 
warmth of heart had been yielded up so freely : 
which was closed against me henceforth : which was 
now a waste, a ruin. 

No Littimer appeared. 'The pleasanter face which 
had replaced his, on the occasion of my last visit, 
answered to our summons, and went before us to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Steerforth was sitting there. 
Rosa Dartle glided, as we went in, from another 
part of the room, and stood behind her chair. 

I saw, directly, in his mother's face, that she knew 
from himself what he had done. It was very pale, 
and bore the traces of deeper emotion than my letter 
alone, weakened by the doubts her fondness would 
have raised upon it, would have been likely to create. 
I thought her .more like him than ever 1 had thought 
her ; and 1 felt, rather than saw, that the resemblance 
was not lost on my companion. 

She sat upright in her arm-chair, with a stately, 
immoveable, passionless air, that it seemed as if 
nothing could disturb. She looked very stedfastly at 
Mr. Peggotty when he stood before her ; and he 
looked, quite as stedfastly at her. Rosa Dartle's 
keen glance comprehend^ all of us. For some 
moments not a word was spoken. She motioned 
to Mr. Peggotty to be seated. He said, in a .low 
voice, “ I shouldn't feel it nat'ral, ma'am, to sit down 
in this house. I’d sooner stand." And this was 
succeeded by another silence, which she broke thus : 

“ I know, with deep regret, what has brought you 
here. What do you w^ant of me ? What do you ask 
me to do ? " 

He put his hat under his arm, and feeling in his 
breast for Emily’s letter, took it out, unfolded it, and 
gave it to her. 

“ Please to read that, ma'am. That's my niece’s 
hand ! " 

She read it, in the smne stately and impassive way, 
— ^untouched by its contents, as far as I could see, — 
and returned it to him. 

Unless he brings me back a lady,"' said Mr. 
Peggotty, tracing out that part with his finger, “ I 
come to know, ma'am, whether he will keep his 
wured ? " 

“ No," she returned. 

“ Why not ? " said Mr. Peggotty. 

“It is impossible. He would disgrace himself. 
You cannot fail to know that she is far below him." 

“ Raise her up ! " said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ She is uneducated and ignorant." 

" Maybe she’s not ; mayt^ she is," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. “/ think not, ma'am ; but I'm no judge of 
them things. Teach her better ! " 

“Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, 
which 1 am very unwilling to do, her humble con- 
nections would render such a thing impossible, if 
nothing else did." 

“Hark to this, ma'am,” he retumec^ slowly and 
quietly. “ You Imow what it is to love your child, 
do If she was a hundred times my child, I 
couldn't love her more. You doen't know what it is 
to lose your child. I do. All the heaps of riches in 
the wureld would be nowt to me (if they was mine) to 
buy her back 1 But save her from this disgrace, and 
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she shall never be disgraced by tis. ' Not one of us 
that 8he*s git>wed up among, not one of us that's 
lived along with her, and had her for their all in all, 
these many year, will ever look upon her pritty face 
agaia Well be content to let her be j we'll be con- 
tent to think of her, far off, as if she was underneath 
another sun and sky ; we'll be content to trust her to 
her husband, — to her little children, p'raps, — and 
bide the time when all of us shall be alike in quality 
afore our God 1 " 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke, was 
not devoid of all effecb She still preserved her 
proud manner, but there was a touch of softness in 
her voice, as she answered : 

**1 justify nothing, I make no counter-accusa- 
tions, But I am sorry to repeat, it is impossible. 
Such a marriage would irretrievably blight my son’s 
career, and ruin his prospects. Nothing is more 
certain than that it never can take place, and never 
will. If there is any other compensation " 

‘*I am looking at the likeness of the face," inter- 
rupted Mr. Peggotty, with a steady but a kindling eye, 

that has looked at me, in my home, at my fireside, 
in my boat— wheer not ? — smiling and friendly, when 
it was so treacherous, that I go half wild when I 
think of it. If the likeness of that face don't turn 
to burning fire, at tlie thought of offering money 
to me for my child's blight and ruin, it's as bad. 
1 doen't know, being a lady's, but what it’s worse." 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush 
overspread her features ; and she said, in an in- 
tolerant manner, grasping the arm-chair tightly with 
her hands : 

‘*What compensation can you make to me for 
opening such a pit between me and my son ? What 
is your love to mine? What is your separation to 
ours ? " 

Miss Dartle softly touched her, and Ijent down her 
head to whisper, but she would not hear a word. 

*'No, Rosa, not a word ! Let the man listen to 
wlml I say I My son, who has been the object of my 
life, to whom its every thought has l>een devoted, 
whom I have gratified from a child in every wish, 
from whom I have had no separate existence’ since 
his birth, — to take up in a moment with a miserable 
girl, and avoid me I To repay my confidence with 
systematic deception, for her sake, and quit me for 
her I To set this wretched fancy, against his mother's 
claims upon his duty, love, resf/ect, gratitude — claims 
that every day and hour of his life should have 
strengthened into ties that nothing could be proof 
against ! Is that no injury ? " 

Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her ; again in- 
effectually. 

“ I say, Rosa, not a word ! If he can stake his all 
upon the lightest object, I can stake my all upon a 
greater purpose. Let him go where he will, with the 
means that my love has secured to him ! Does he 
think to reduce me by long absence ? He knows his 
mother very little if he does. Let him put away his 
whim now, and he is welcome back. Let him not 
put her away now, and he never shall come near me, 
living or dying, while I can raise my hand to make a 
sign against It, unless, toeing rid of her for ever, he 
comes humbly to me and begs for xity forgiveness. 
This is my right. This is the acknowledgment I 
vHli Aave* This is the separation that there is be- 
tween us I And is this," she added, looking at her 
visitor with the proud intolerant air with which she 
had ** no injury ?" 

While I heard and saw the mother as sLie said 
these urotxis, I seemed to hear and see the son, ^e- 
ikying dsesn. AU that I had ever seen in him of an 
utQrielding, wilful spirit, I saw in her. All the under- 
manding that 1 had no^of his misdirected energy, 


became an understanding of her charadter too, and 
a perception that it was, in its strongest springs, tho' 
same. 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her 
former restraint, that it was useless to hear more, or 
to ^y more, and that she begged to put an end tO’ 
the interview. She rose with an air of dignity to 
leave the room, when Mr. Peggotty signified that it 
was needless. 

•'Doen’t fear me being any hindrance to you, 
have no more to say, ma'am," he remarked as he 
moved towards the door. “ I come beer with no- 
hope, and I udee away no hope. I have done wliat I 
thowt should be done, but I never looked fur any 
good to come of my stan'ning where I do. This has 
been too evil a house fur me and mine, fur me to be 
in my right senses and expect it." 

With this, we departed ; leaving her standing by ' 
her elbow-chair, a picture of a noble presence and a 
handsome face. 

We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, 
with glass sides and roof, over which a vine was 
trained. Its leaves and shoots were green then, and 
the day being sunny, a pair of glass doors leading to ’ 
the garden were thrown open. Rosa Dartle, enter- 
ing this way with a noiseless step, when we were close 
to them, addressed herself to me : 

•‘You do well," she said, “indeed, to bring this 
fellow here ! " 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as dark- 
ened her face, and flashed in her jet-black eyes, I 
could not have thought compressible even into that 
face. The scar made by the hammer was, as usual 
in this excited state of her features, strongly marked. 
When the throbbing I had seen before, came into it 
as 1 looked at her, she absolutely lifted up her hand 
and struck it. 

“ This is a fellow," she said, ** to champion and 
bring here, is he not? You are a true man I " 

“ Miss Dartle," I returned, “you are surely not so 
unjust as to condemn me/ " 

“Why do you bring division between these two 
mad creatures?" she returned. “Don’t you know 
that they are both mad with their own self-will and 
pride ? " 

“ Is it my doing?" I returned. 

“ Is it yoar doing I " she retorted, “ Why do you ^ 
bring this man here?" 

“He is a deeply injured man, Miss Dartle," I 
replied. “ You may not know it." 

“ I know that James Steerforth," she said, with her ' 
hand on her bosom, as if to prevent the storm that 
was raging there, from being loud, * * has a false, cor- 
rupt heart, and is a traitor. But what need, I know 
or care about this fellow, and his common niece?" 

“ Miss Dartle," I returned, “you deepen the in- 
jury. It is sufficient already, I will only say, at 
parting, that you do him a CTeat wrong." 

“ I do him no wrong," she returned. “ They are 
a depraved, worthless set. I would have her 
whipped I " 

Mr. Peggotty passed on, without a word, and 
went out at the door. 

“ Oh, shame, Miss Dartle t shame I " I liaicLindig- 
nantly. “ How can you bear to trarople%n his 
undeserved affliction ! " 

“ I would trample on them all," she answered. * 
would have his house pulled down. I would * 
have her branded on the face, drest in rags, and cast 
out in the streets to starve. If I had the power to 
sit in judgment on her, 1 would see it done. See ft 
done ? I would do it ! I detest her. If I ever could 
reproach her with her infamous condition. I wcnild • 
go anywhere to do so. If I could hunt her to her 
grave, I would. If there was any word of comfort 
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that would be a solace to her in her dyin^ hour, 
and only I possessed iti I wouldn't part with it for 
Life itself/' 

The mere vehemence of her words can convey, I 
am sensible, but a weak impression of the passion by 
which she was possessed, and which made itself arti- 
culate in her woole figure, though her voice, instead 
of being raised, was lower than usual. No descrip- 
tion I could give of her would do justice to my 
recollection of her, or to her entire deliverance of 
herself to her anger. 1 have seen passion in many 
forms, but I have never seen it in such a form as 
that. 

When 1 joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking 
slowly and thoughtfully down the hill. He told me, 
as soon as 1 came up with him, that having now dis- 
charged his mind of what he had purposed doing in 
London, he meant '*to set out on his travels," that 
night. I asked him where he meant to go ? He 
only answered, “ I’m a going, sir, to seek my niece." 

We went back to the little lodging over the 
chandler’s shop, and there I found an opportunity 
of repeating to reggotty what he had said to me. She 
informed me, in return, that he had said the same to 
her that morning. She knew no more than I did, 
where he was going, but she thought he had some 
project shaped out in his mind. 

1 did not like to leave him, under such circum- 
stances, and we all three dined together off a beef- 
steak pie — which was one of the many good things 
for which Peggotty was famous — and which was 
curiously flavoured on this occasion, I recollect well, 
by a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee, butter, bacon, 
cheese, new loaves, firewood, candles, and walnut 
ketchup, continually ascending from the shop. After 
dinner we sat for an hour or so near the window, 
without talking much ; and then Mr, Peggotty got 
up, ;ind brought his oilskin bag and his stout stick, 
and laid them on the table. 

He accepted, from his sister's stock of ready 
money, a small sum on account of his legacy ; barely 
enough, I should have thought, to keep him for a 
month. He promised to communicate with me, 
when anything befell him ; and he slung his bag 
about him, took his hat and stick, and bade us both 
“Good-bye ! " 

“All good attend you, dear old woman," he said, 
embracing Peggotty, “and you too, Mas’r Davy!" 
shaking hands with me. “ I’m a going to seek her, 
fur and wide. If she should come home while I'm 
away, — ^but ah, that ain’t like to be I — or if I should 
bring her back, my meaning is, that she and me 
shall live and die where no one can’t reproach her. 
If any hurt should come to me, remember that the 
List words I left for her was, ' My unchanged love is 
with my darling child, and I forgive her ! ’ ’’ 

. He said this solemnly, bare-headed ; then, putting 
on his hat, he went down the stairs, and away. We 
followed to the door. It was a warm, dusty evening, 
just the time when, in the great main thoroughfare 
out of which that bye-way turned, there was a 
temporaj-y lull in the eternal tread of feet upon the 
pavement, and a strong red sunshine. He turned, 
alone, at the corner of our shady street, into a glow 
of light, in which we lost him. 

Rarely did that hour of the evening come, rarely 
did I wake at night, rarely did I look up at the 
moon, or stars, or watch the falling rain, or hear the 
wind, but I thought of his solitary figure toiling on, 
poor pilgrim, and recalled the woi^ : 

“ I'm a going to seek her, fur and wide. If any 
hurt should come to me, remember that the last 
words I left for her was, * My unchanged love is with 
my dariing child, and T forgive her r 


chapter XXXIII. 

BLISSFUL. 

All this time, I had gone on loving Dora, harder 
than ever. Her idea was my refuge in disap|K»iti^ 
ment and distress, and made some amends to me, 
even for the loss of my friend. The more I pitied 
myself, or pitied others, the more 1 sought for 
consolation in the image of Dora. The greater the 
acciunulation of deceit and trouble in the world, the 
brighter and the purer shone the star of Dora high 
above the world. I don’t think I had any definite 
kiea where Dora came from, or in what degree 
was related to a higher order of beings ; but I am 
quite sure I should have scouted the notion of her 
l>eing simply human, like any other young lady, with 
indignation and contempt. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. 1 1 
was not merely over head and ears in love with her, 
but I was saturated through and through. Enough 
love might have been wrung, out of me, metaphori- 
cally S|’)eaking, to drown anybody in ; and yet there 
would have remained enough witnin me, and all over 
me, to pervade my entire existence. 

The first thing I did, on my own account, when I 
came back, was to take a night- walk to Norwood, 
and, like the subject of a venerable riddle of rny 
childhood, to go “round and round the house, with- 
out ever touching the house," thinking about Dora. 

I believe the theme of this incomprehensible conun- 
drum was the moon. No matter what it was, 1, the 
moon-struck slave of Dora, perambulated round and 
round the house and garden for two hours, looking 
through crevices in the palings, getting my chin by 
dint of violent exertion above the rusty nails on the 
top, blowing kisses at the lights in the windows, and 
romantically calling on the night, at intervals, to 
shield my Dora — 1 don’t exactly know what from, I 
suppose from fire. Perhaps from mice, to which she 
had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mind, and it was so 
natural to me to confide in Peggotty, when I found 
her again by my side of an evening with the old set 
of Industrial implemet^s, busily making the tour of 
my wardrobe, that 1 imparted to her, in a sufficiently 
roundabout way, my great secret. Peggotty was 
strongly interested, but I could not get her into my 
view of the case at all. She was audaciously preju- 
diced in my favour, and quite unable to understand 
why 1 should have any misgivings, or be low-spirited 
about it. “ The young lady might think herself well 
off," she observed, “to have such a beau. And as 
to her Pa," she said, “what did the gentleman 
expect, for gracious sake I ’’ 

1 observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s Proctorial 
gown and stiff cravat look Peggotty down a little, 
and inspired her with a greater reverence for the 
man who was gradually becoming more and more 
ethercalized in my eyes every day, and about whom 
a reflected radiance seemed to me to beam when he 
sat erect in Court among bis papers, like a little 
lighthouse in a sea of stationery. And by-thc-bye, it 
used to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I 
remember, as I sat in Court too, bow those dim old 
judges and doctors wouldn’t have cared for Dom, if 
they had known her ; how they wouldn’t have gone 
out of fneir senses with rapture, if marriage with 
Dom had been proposed, to them ; how Dom might 
have sung and played upon that glorified guitar, 
until led mr to the verge of scMidiiess. yet not 
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have tempted one of those slow-goers an inch out of 
his road ! 

I despised them, to a man. Froasen-^out old gar- 
deners in the flower-beds of the heart, I took a 
personal offence against them all. The Bench was 
nothing to me but an insensible blunderer. I'he Bar 
had no more tenderness or poetry in it, than the Bar 
of a public-house. 

Taking the management of Pcggotty*s affairs into 
my own hands, with no little pride, I proved the 
will, and came to a settlement with the Legacy Duty- 
oflice, and took her to the Bank, and soon got 
everything into an orderly train. We varied the 
legal character of these proceedings by going to see 
some perspiring Wax-work, in Fleet Street (melted, 
I should hope, these twenty years) ; and by visiting 
Miss Linwood's Exhibition, which 1 remember as a 
Mausoleum of needlework, favourable to self-exami- 
nation and repentance ; and by inspecting the Tower 
of I^ndon ; and going to the top of St. Paul’s. All 
these wonders afforded Peggotty as much pleasure 
as she was able to enjoy, under existing circum- 
stances : except, I think, St. Paul’s, which, from 
her long attachrrtent to her work-lx)x, became a rival 
of the picture on the lid, and was, in some par- 
ticulars, vanquished, she considered, by that work 
of art. 

Peggolty’s business, which was what we used to 
call “common-form business* in the Commons (and 
very light and lucrative the common-form business 
was), being settled^ I took her down to the office one 
morning to pay her bill. Mr. Spenlow had stepped 
out, old TifFcy said, to get a gentleman sworn for a 
marriage licence ; but as I knew he would be back 
directly, our place lying close to the Surrogate's, and 
to the Vicar-General’s office too, 1 told I‘eggoity to 
wait. 

We were a little l{{^e undertakers, in the Commons, 
as regarded Probate transactions ; generally making 
it a rule to look more or less cut up, when we had to 
deal with clients in mourning. In a similar feeling 
of delicacy, we were always blithe and light-hearted 
with the licence clients. Therefore I hinted to 
P<^ggotty that she would find Mr. Spenlow, much 
recovered from the shock of Mr. Barkis’s decease ; 
and indeed he came in like a bridegroom. 

But neither Peggotty nor I had eyes for hini, when 
we«aw, in company with him, Mr, Murdstone. He 
was very little changed. Hir hair looked as thick, 
and was certainly as black#»as ever ; and his glance 
was as little to be trusted as ^f old. 

“Ah, Copperfield?" said Mr. Spenlow. “You 
know this gentleman, I believe?” 

1 made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peggotty 
liarely recognised him. He was, at first, somewhat 
disconcerted to meet us two together ; but quickly 
decided what to do, and came up to me. 

'* I hope,” he said, “ that you arc doing well ? ” 

“It can hardly t>e interesting to you,” said I. 
“Yes, if you wish to know.” 

We looked at each other, and he addressed himself 
lo Peggotty, 

“And you,* said he. “I am sorry to observe that 
you have lost your husband.” 

“ It’s not the first loss I have had ip my life, Mr. 
Murdstone,*’ replied Peggotty, trembling from head 
to foot. “ X am glad to hope that there is noIxKiy to 
blame for this one,-*— nobody to answer for it.” 

V “ Ha I *' said he ; “ that’s a comfortable reflection. 
You have done yoar duty ? ” 

“1 have not worn anybody’s life away,” said Peg- 
^* } am thankful to think J No, Mr. Murdstone, 
t not worrited and frightened any sweet creetur 
to an tMurly grave 1 ” 

He eyed her gloomi1y--^Femorsefui]y I thought — for 


an instant ; and said, turning his bead towards me, 
but looking at my feet instead of my face : 

“We are not likely to encounter soon again; a 
source of satisfaction to us both, no doubt, for such 
meetings as this can never be agreeable. 1 do not 
expect that you, who always rebelled against my just 
authority, exerted for your benefit and reformation, 
should owe me any good-will now. There is an 
antipathy between us ” 

“ An old one, I believe? ” .said I, interrupting him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at me as could 
come from his dark eyes. 

“ It rankled in your baby breast,” he said. “ It 
embittered the life of your poor mother. You are 
right. I hope you may do better, yet ; I hope you 
may correct yourself.” 

Here he ended the dialogue, which had been 
carried on in a low voice, in a corner of the oUter 
office, by passing into Mr. Spenlow’s room, and 
saying aloud, in his smoothest manner : 

“ Gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s profession are accus- 
Tomed to family differences, and know how compli- 
cated and difficult they always are 1 ” With that, he 
paid the money for his licence; and, receiving it 
neatly folded from Mr. Spenlow, together with a 
shake of the hand, and a polite wish for his happiness 
and the lady's, went out of the office. 

1 might have had more difficulty in constraining 
myself to Ise silent under his words, if I had had less 
difeculty in impressing upon Peggotty (who was only 
angry on my account, good creature !) that we were 
not in a place for recrimination, and that I besought 
her to hold her peace. She was so unusually roused, 
that I was glad to compound for an affectionate hug, 
elicited by this revival in her mind of our old injuries, 
and to make the be^st 1 could of it, before Mr. 
Spenlow and the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the 
connection between Mr. Murdstone and myself was ; 
which I was glad of, for I could not Ijear to acknow- 
ledge him, even in my own breast, remembering what 
I did of the history of my poor mother. Mr. Spenlow 
seemed to think, if he thought anything about the 
matter, that my aunt was the leader of the state party 
in our family, and that there was a rebel party com- 
manded by somebody else — so I gathered at least 
from what he said, while we were waiting for Mr. 
Tiffey to make out Peggotty’s bill of costs. 

“ Miss Trot wood,” he remarked, “ is very firm, no 
doubt, and not likely lo give w.ay to opposition. I 
have an admiration for her character, and I may 
congriilulate you, Copperfield, on being on the right 
side. Differences between relations are much to l>e 
deplored — but they are extremely general — and the 
great thing is, to be on the right side : ” meaning, I 
take it, on the side of the moneyed interest. 

“Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” said 
Mr. Si>enlaw. 

1 explained that I knew nothing about it. 

“Indeed!” he said. “Speaking from the few 
words Mr. Murdstone dropped — as a man frequently 
does on these occasions — and from what Miss Murd- 
stone let fall, I should say it was rather a good 
marriage.** 

“Do you mean that there is money, sir?” ^usked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spenlow, “I understand^here’s 
money. ^ Beauty too. I am told.” 

“ Indeed I Is his new wife young ? ” 

“Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow. “So lately, 
that I should think they had b^n waiting for that.’* 

“ Lord deliver her ! ” said Peggotty. So very 
emphatically and unexpectedly, that we were all three 
discomposed ; until Tiffey came in with the bill. 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and handed it 
to Mr. Spenlow, to look over. Mr, Spenlow, settling 
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his chin in bis cravat and arubbin^ it softly, went over 
the items with a deprecatoi^ air— as if it were all 

{ orkins's doing— and handed it back to TifTey with a 
>land sigh. 

“Yes/* he said, “That*s right. Quite right. I 
should have been extremely happy, CopperfieM, to 
have limited these charges to the actual expenditure 
out of pocket, but it is an irksome incident in my 
professional life, that I am not at liberty to consult 
niy own wishes, I have a partner — Mr. Jorkins/* 

As he said this with a gentle melancholy, which 
was the next thing to making no charge at all, I 
expressed my acknowledgments on Peggotty's behalf, 
and paid Tiffey in bank notes. Peggotty then retired 
to her lodging, and Mr. Spenlow and 1 went into 
Court, where we had a divorce>suit coming on, imder 
an ingenious little statute (repealed now, I believe, 
but in virtue of which I have seen several marriages 
annulled), of which the merits were these. The 
husband, whose name was Thomas Benjamin, had 
taken out his marriage licence as Thomas only ; sup- 
pressing the lienjamin, in case he should not find 
himself as comfortable as he exfxicted. Not finding 
himself as comfortable as he expected, or being a 
little fatigued with his wife, poor fellow', ho now came 
forward, by a friend, after being married a year or 
two, and declared liiat his name was 'J homas Ikjn- 
jamin, and therefore he was not married at all. 
Which the Court confirmed, to his great satisfaction. 

1 must say that I had my doubts alx)ut the strict 
justice of this, and was not even frightened out oi 
them by the bushel of wheat which reconciles all 
anomalies. 

But Mr. Spenlow argued the matter with me. He 
said, I.ook at the world, there was good and evil in 
that ; look at the ecclesiastical law, there wus good 
and evil in that. It was all part of a system. Very 
good. There you were ! 

I had not tlie hardihood to suggest to Dora’s father 
that possibly we might even improve the world a 
little, if w'e got up early in thji morning, and took off 
our coals to the w^ork ; but I confessed that 1 thought 
we might improve the Commons. Mr. Spenlow 
replied that he would particularly advise me to dismiss 
that idea from my mind, as not being worthy of my 
gentlemanly character ; but that he would be glad to 
hear from me of what improvement I thought the 
(Commons susceptible ? 

'I'aking that part of the Commons which happened 
to Ixj nearest to us — for our man was unmarried by 
this time, and we were out of Court, and strolling 
past the Prerogative Office — I submitted that I 
thought the Prerogative Office rather a queerly 
managed institution. Mr. Spenlow inquired in what 
respect ? I replied, with all due deference to his 
experience (but with more deference, 1 am afraid, to 
his being Dora's father), that perhaps it was a little 
nonsensical that the Registry of that Court, containing 
the original wills of all persons leaving effects w ithin 
the immense province of Canterbury, for three whole 
centuries, should be an accidental buiUling, never 
designed for the purpose, leased by the registrars for 
their own private emolument, unsafe, not even ascer- 
tained to be fire-proof, choked with the important 
documents it held, and positively, from the roof to the 
basement, a mercenary speculation of the registrars, 
who took great fees from the public, and crammed 
the public's wills aw'^ay anyhow and anywhere, having 
no other object than to get rid of them cheaply. 
That, perhaps, it was a little unreaf>onable that these 
registrars in the receipt of profits amounting to eight 
or nine thousand jxjunds a year (to say nothing of the 
profits of the deputy registrars, and clerks of seats), 
should not be obliged to spend a little of that money, 
in finding a reasonably safe place for the important 


documents which all classes of people were compelled 
to hand over to them, whether they would or no. 
That, p^baps, it was a little unjust that all the great 
offices in this great o(hce, should be magnificent 
sinecures, w'^hile the unfortunate working-clerks in the 
cold dark room ui>stairs were the worst rewarded, 
and the least considered men, doing important ser* 
vices, in London- That perhaps it was a little in- 
decent that the principal registrar of all, whose duty 
it was to find the public, constantly resorting to fhis 
place, all needful accommodation, should be an 
enormous sinecurist in virtue of that post (and might 
be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist, the holder of 
a stall in a cathedral, and what not), while the public 
was put to the inconvenience of which we had a 
specimen every afternoon when the office was busy, 
and which we knew to l>e quite monstrous. That, 
perhaps, in short, this Prerogative Office of the diocese 
of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent job, 
and such a pernicious absurdity, that but for its being 
squeezed away in a corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 
which few people knew, it must have been turned 
completely inside out. and upside down, long ago, 
Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm 
on the subject, and then argued this question with 
me as he had argued the other. He said, what was 
it after all? It was a question of feeling. If the 
public felt that their wills were in safe keeping, and 
took it for granted that the office was not to lx? made 
better, who wa.s the worse for it? Nobody, Who 
w.as the Ixjtter for it? All the sinecurists. Very 
well. I’hcn the good predominated. It might not 
be a perfect system ; nothing was perfect ; but what 
he objected to, was, the inseition of the wedge. 
Under the Prerogative Office, the country had b^n 
glorious. In.scrt the wedge into the Prerogative 
Office, and the country would cease to ha glorious. 
He considered it the principle of a gentleman to take 
things a.s he found theai ; and he had no doubt the 
Prerogative Office would last our time. I deferred 
to his opinion, though I had great doubts of it myself, 

I find he was right, however ; for it has not only 
lasted to the present moment, but has done so in the 
teeth of a great parliamentary rejx)rt made (not too 
willingly) eighteen years ago, wd^en all these objec- 
tions of mine were sot forth in detail, and when the 
existing stowage for wills was described as equal to 
the accumulation of only two years and a half more* 
What they have done with them since; whether they 
have lost many, or wltether they sell any, now and 
then, to the butler shops ; I don t know. I am glad 
mine is not there, and 1 hope it may not go there, 
yet awhile. 

I have set all this down, in my present blissful 
chapter, because here it comes into its natural place. 
Mr. Spenlow and I falling into this conversation, 
prolonged it and our saunter to and fro. until we 
diverged into general topics. And so it came about, 
in the end, that Mr. Spenlow told me this day week 
was Dora’s birthday, and he would lie glad if I would 
come down and join a little pic-nic on the occasion. 

I went out of my senses immediately ; Ixecame a mere 
driveller next day, on receipt of a little lace-edged 
sheet of note-paper, ‘ * Fav^oured by papa. To re- 
mind ; ” and passed the intervening period in a state 
of dotage. 

I think I committed eveiy possible absurdity, in 
the way of preparation for this blessed event. I turn 
hot when 1 remember the cravat I bought. My boots 
might be placed in any collection of instruments of 
torture. I provided, and sent down by the Norwood 
coach ihc night before, a delicate little hamper, 
amounting in itself. I thought, almost to a declara- 
tion. There were crackers in it with the tendej'est 
mottoes that could be got for money. At six in the 
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morning, I was in Covent Garden Market, buying a 
bouquet for Dora, At ten I was on horseback (I 
hired a gallant grey, for the occasion), with the 
bouquet in my hat, to keep it fresh, trotting down to 
Norwood. 

I suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and 
pretended not to see her, and rode past the house 
pretending to be anxiously looking for it, I conimitt^ 
two small fooleries which other young gentlemen in 
my circumstances might have committed — because 
they came so very natural to me. But oh ! when I 
did find the house, and did dismount at the garden 
gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots across the 
lawn to Dora sitting on a garden seat under a lilac 
tree, what a spectacle she was, upon that beautiful 
morning, among the butterflies, in a white chip 
bonnet and a dress of celestial blue ! 

There was a young lady with her — comparatively 
stricken in years — almost twenty, I should say. Her 
name was Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. 
She was the bosom friend of Dora. Happy Miss 
Mills 1 

Tip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. 
When I presented mv bouquet, he gnashed his teeth 
with jealousy. Well he might. If he had the least 
idea how I adored his mistress, well he might I 

'*Oh, thank 'you, Mr. Copperfield 1 What dear 
flowers I " said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been 
studying the best form of words for three miles) that 
I thought them beautiful before I saw them so near 
her. But I couldn't manage it. She was too be- 
wildering. To sec her lay the flowers against her 
little dimpled chin, was to lose all presence of mind 
and power of language in a feeble ecstasy. 1 wonder 
I didn't say, “Kill me, if you have a heart, Miss 
Mills. Let me die here 1 " 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then 
Tip growled, and wouldn't smell them. Then Dora 
laughed, and held them a little closer to Jij), to make 
him. Then Jip laid hold of a bit of geranium with 
his teeth, and worried imaginary cats in it. Then 
Dora beat him, and pouted, and said, “ My ix)or 
beautiful flowers ! " as compassionately, I thought, as 
if Jip had laid hold of me. I wished he had ! 

“ You’ll he. so glad to hear, Mr. Copi:)erfield,” .said 
Dora, “ that that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. 
She has gone to her brother's marriage, and will be 
away at least three weeks. Isn’t that delightful ? ” 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to h<?r, and 
all that was delightful to her was delightful to me. 
Miss Mills, with an air of superior wisdom and 
benevolence, smiled upon us. 

“ She is the most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” 
said Dora. “ You can't believe how ill-tempered 
and shocking she is, Julia.” 

“ Yes, I can, my dear I ” said Julia. 

“ You can, perhaps, love,” returned Dora, with her 
hand on Julia's. “Forgive my not excepting you, 
my dear, at first.” 

I learnt, from this, that Miss Mills had had her 
trials in the course of a chequered existence; and 
that to these, perhaps, I might refer that wise be- 
nignity of manner which I had already noticed. I 
found, in the course of the day, th»t this was the 
case : Miss Mills having been unhappy in a misplaced 
affection, and being understood to have retired from 
the world on her awful stock of experience, but still 
to take a calm interest in the unblighted hopes and 
loves of youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, and 
Dora, went- to him, saying, “ I^ook, papa, what 
beautiful flowers ! ” And Miss Mills smiled thought- 
fully, as who should sajr, “Ye May-flies enjoy your 
existence in the br^ht morning of life I And 


we all walked from the lawn towards the carriage, 
which was getting ready, 

I shall never have such a ride again. I have never 
had "Such another. There were only those three, 
their hamper, my hamper, and the guitar-case, in the 

? haeton ; and. of course, the phaeton was open ; and 
rode behind it, and Dora sat with her back to the 
horses, looking towards me. She kept the bouquet 
close to her on the cushion, and wouldn't allow Jip to 
sit on that side of her at all, for fear he should crush 
it. She often carried it in her hand, often refreshed 
herself with its fragrance. Our eyes at those times 
often met ; and my great astonishment is that I didn't 
go over the head of my gallant grey into the 
carriage. 

There was dust, I believe. There was a good deal 
of dust, I believe. I have a faint impression that Mr. 
Spenlow remonstrated with me for riding in it ; but I 
knew of none. I was sensible of a mist of love and 
beauty about Dora, but of nothing else. He stood up 
sometimes, and asked me what I thought of the pros- 
pect. I said it was delightful, and I dare say h was ; 
but it was all Dora to me, ITie sun shone ‘dOora, 
and the birds sang Dora, The south wind blew Dora, 
and the wild flowers in the hedges were all Doras, 
to a bud. My comfort is, Miss Mills understood 
me. Miss Mills alone could enter into my feelings 
thoroughly. 

1 don't know how long w^e were going, and to this 
hour I know as little where we went. Perhaps it was 
near Guildford. Perhaps some Arabian-night magi- 
cian opened up the place for the day, and shut it up 
for ever when we came away. It was a green spot, 
on a hill, carpeted with soft turf, 'I'here were shady 
trees, and heather, and, as far as the eye could see, a 
rich landscape. 

It was a trying thing to find people here, wailing 
for us ; and my jealousy, even of the ladies, knew no 
bounds. But all of my own sex — especially one 
impostor, three or four years my elder, w'ith a red 
whisker, on which he established an amount of pre- 
sumption not to be endured — were my mortal foes. 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed our- 
selves in getting dinner ready. Red Whisker pre- 
tended he could make a salad (which I don’t believe), 
and obtruded himself on public notice. Some of the 
young ladies washed the lettuces for him, and sliced 
them under his directions. Dora was among these. 
I felt that fate had pitted me against this man, and 
one of us muk fall. 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they 
could eat it. Nothing should have induced me to 
touch it 1 ) and voted himself into the charge of the 
wine-cellar, which he constructed, being an ingenious 
beast, in the hollow trunk of a tree. By-and-by, I saw 
him, with the majority of a lobster on his plate, eating 
his dinner at the feet of Dora ! 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for 
some time after this baleful object presented itself to 
view. 1 was very merry, I know ; but it was hollow 
merriment, I attached myself to a young creature in 
pink, with little eyes, and flirted with her desperately. 
She received my attentions with favour ; but whether 
on my account solely, or because she had an v designs 
on Red Wliisker, I can’t say. Dora’s heUth was 
drunk. When I drank it, I affected to interrupt my 
conversation for that purpose, and to resume it im- 
mediately afterwards. I caught Dora's eye as l bowed 
to her, and I thought it looked appealing. But it 
looked at me over the head of Red Whisker, and I 
was adamant 

The young creature in pink had a mother in green ; 
and I rather think the latter separated us front 
motives of policy. Howbeit, there was a general 
breaking up of the party, while the remqants of the 
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dinner were being put away ; and I strolled off by 
myself among the trees, in a raging and remorseful 
state. I was debating whether I should pretend that 
I was not well, and fly — I don’t know where — upon 
my gallant grey, when Dora and Miss Mills met 
me. 

“ Mr. Copperfield,"* said Miss Mills, ‘‘you are dull.** 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

* ‘ And Dora,'* said Miss Mills, are dull.** 

Oh dear no I Not in the least. 

“Mr. Copperfield and Dora,** said Miss Mills, 
with an almost venerable air. “ Enough of this. Do 
not allow a trivial misunderstanding to wither the 
blossoms of spring, which, once put forth and blighted, 
cannot be renewed. I speak," said Miss Mills, “from 
experience of the past — the remote irrevocable past. 
The gushing fountains which sparkle in the sun, must 
not be stopped in mere caprice ; the oasis in the 
desert of Sahara, must not be plucked up idly." 

I hardly knew what I did, I was burning all over 
to that extraordinary extent ; but I took Dora's little 
hand and kissed it — and she let me ! I kissed Miss 
Mills’s hand ; and we all seemed, to my thinking, to 
go straight lip to the seventh heaven. 

We did not come down again. We stayed up there 
all the evening. At first we strayed to and fro among 
the trees : I with Dora's shy arm drawn through 
mine : and Heaven knows, folly as it all was, it would 
have been a happy fate to have been struck immortal 
with those foolish feelings, and have strayed among 
the trees for ever 1 

But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing 
and talking, and calling “where's Dora?" So we 
went back, and they wanted Dora to sing. Red 
Whisker would have got the guitar-case out of the 
carriage, but Dora told him nobody knew where it 
was, but J. So Red Whisker was done for in a 
moment ; and / got it, and / unlocked it, and / took 
the guitar out, and / sat by her, and / held her 
handkerchief and gloves, and / drank in every note 
of her dear voice, and she sang to me who loved her, 
and all the others might applaud as much as they 
liked, but they had nothing to do with it I 

I was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too 
happy to be real, and that 1 should wake in Bucking- 
ham Street presently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking 
the teacups in getting breakfast ready. But Dora 
sang, and others sang, and Miss Mills sang— about the 
slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memory ; as if 
she were a hundred years old — and the evening came 
on ; and we had tea, with the kettle boiling gipsy- 
fashion ; and I was still as happy as ever, 

1 was happier than ever when the party broke up, 
and the other people, defeated Red Whisker and all, 
went tlieir several ways, and we went ours through the 
still evening and the dying light, with sweet scents 
rising up around us, Mr. Spenlow being a little 
drowsy after the champagne — honour to the soil that 
grew the grape, to the grape that made the wine, to 
the sun that ripened it, and to the merchant who 
adulterated it ! — and being fast asleep in a corner of 
the carriage, I rode by the side and talked to Dora. 
She admired my horse and patted him — oh, what a 
dear little hand it looked upon a horse I — ^and her 
shawl would not keep right, and now and then I drew 
it round her with my arm ; and I even fancied that 
Jip began to see how it was, and to understand 
that he must make up his mind to be friends with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too; that amiable, 
though quite used-up, recluse ; that little patriarch of 
something less than twenty, who had done with the 
world, and mustn’t on any account have the slumber- 
ing echoes in the caverns of Memory awakened ; what 
k kind thing she did f 

“Mr, Copperfield," said Miss Mills, “come to this 


side of the carriage a moment — if you can spare a 
moment. I want to sfieak to you.*' 

Behold me, on my gallant grey, bending at the 
side of Miss Mills, with my hand upon the carriage 
door I 

“ Dora is coming to stay with me. She is coming 
home with me the day after to-morrow. If you 
would like to call, I am sure papa would be happy to 
see you." 

What could I do but invoke a silent blessing on 
Miss Mills's head, and store Miss Mills's address in 
the securest comer of my memory ! What could I 
do but tell Miss Mills, with grateful looks and fervent 
words, how much I appreciated her good offices, and 
what an inestimable value I set upon her friendship I 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, 
“ Go back to Dora I " and I went ; and Dora leaned 
out of the carriage to talk to me, and we talked all 
the rest of the way ; and I rode my gallant grey so 
close to the wheel that 1 grazed bis near fore leg 
against it, and “ took the bark off, as his owner told 
me. “ to the tune of three pun' sivin " — ^which I paid, 
and thought extremely cheap for so much joy. What 
time Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring 
verses and recalling, I suppose, the ancient days 
when she and earth had anything in common. 

Norwood was many miles too near, and we reached 
it many hours too soon ; but Mr, Spenlow came to 
himself a little short of it, and said, “ You must come 
in, Copperfield. and rest I " and I consenting, we had 
sandwiches and wine-and-water. In the light room, 
Dora blushing looked so lovely, that I could not tear 
myself away, but sat there staring, in a dream, until 
the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired me with sufficient 
consciousness to take my leave- So we parted ; I 
riding all the way to London with the farewell touch 
of Dora’s hand still light on mine, recalling every 
incident and word ten thousand times; lying down 
in my own bed at last, as enraptured a young noodle, 
as ever was carried out of his five wits by love. 

When 1 awoke next morning, I was resolute to 
declare my passion to Dora, and know my fate. 
Happiness or misery was now the question. There 
was no other question that I knew of in the world, 
and only Dora could give the answer to it. I passed 
three days in a luxury of wretchedness, torturing 
myself by putting every conceivable variety of dis- 
couraging construction on all that ever had taken 
place between Dora me. At last, an*ayed for 
the purpose at a vast expense, I went to Miss Mills’s, 
fraught with a declaration. 

How many times I went up and down the street, 
and round the square — painfully aware of being a 
much better answer to the old riddle than the original 
one — before I could persuade myself to go up the 
steps and knock, is no matter now. Even when, at 
last, I had knocked, and was waiting at the door, I 
bad some flurried thought of asking if that were Mr. 
Blackboy’s (in imitation of poor Barkis), begging 
pardon, and retreating. But I kept my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not at home. I did not expect he 
would be. Nobody wanted him* Miss Mills was at 
home. Miss Mills would do. 

1 was shown into a room up-stairs, where Miss 
Mills and Dora were, Jip was there. Miss Mills 
was copying music (I recollect, it was a new song, 
called Affection's Dirge), and Dora was painting 
flowers. What were my feelii^s, when I recognised 
my own flowers ; the identical Covent Garden Market 
purchase ! I cannot say that they were very like, or 
that they particularly resembled any flowers that have 
ever com^ under my observation ; but I knew from 
the paper round them, which was accurately copied, 
what the composition was. 

Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very soriy 
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lier Papa was not at home : though I thought we all assurance of her lasting friendship, and spoke to us, 
bore that with fortitude. Miss Mills was converaa- generally, as became a voice from the Cloister. 
lionaJ for a few minutes, and then, laying down her What an idle time it was I What an unsubstantial, 
pen upon Affection’s Dirge, got up, and left the happy, foolish time it was I 

room. when I measured Dora’s finger for a ring that was 

1 began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. to be made of Forget-me-nots, and when the jeweller, 
“ I hope your poor horse was not tired, when he to whom I took the measure, found me out, and 
got home at night,” said Dora, lifting up her beautiful laughed over his order-book, and charged me any- 
eyes. “ It was a long way for him.” thing he liked for the pretty little toy, with its blue 

I began to think I would do it to-day. stones — so associated in my remembrance with Dora’s 

**lt was a long way for " said I, ’’forift^rhad hand, that yesterday, when I saw such another, by 
nothing to uphold him on the journey.” chance, on the finger of my own daughter, there was 

" Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?” asked Dora. a momentary stirring in my heart, like pain ! 

1 began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and 
*» Ye— yes,” I said, “ he w^as well taken care of. I full of my own interest, and felt the dignity of loving 
mean he had not the unutterable happiness that I Dora, and of being beloved, so much, that if I had 
had in being so near you.” walked the air, I could not have been more above 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, the people not so situated, who were creeping on the 
after a little while — I bad sat, in the interval, in a earth 1 

burning fever, and with my ^legs in a very rigid When we had those meetings in the garden of the 
state— square, and sat within the dingy summer-house, so 

** You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness happy, that I love the London sparrows to this hour, 
yourself, at one time of the day.” for nothing else, and see the plumage of the tropics 

I saw now that 1 was in for it, and it must be done in their smoky feathers ! 
on the spot. When we had our first great quarrel (within a week 

** You didn’t care for that happiness in the least,” of our betrothal), and when Dora sent me back the 
said Dora, slightly raising her eyebrows, and shaking ring, enclosed in a despairing cocked-hat note, 
her head, “ when you were silting by Miss Kitt,” wherein she used the terrible expression that “ our 
Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature Jove had begun in folly, and ended in madness!” 
in pink, with the little eyes. which dreadfiil words occasioned me to tear my hair, 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” and cry that all was over ! 
said Dora, or why you should call it a happiness at When, under cover of the night, I flew to Miss 
all. But of course you don't mean what you say. Mills, whom I saw by stealth in a back kitchen where 
And I am sure no one doubts your being at liberty there was a mangle, and implored Miss Mills to 
to do whatever you like. Jipi you naughty boy, come interpose between us and avert insanity. When Miss 
here I ” Mills undertook the oflicc and returned with Dora, 

I don’t know how I did it. I did it in a moment, exhorting us, from the pulpit of her own bitter youth, 

I intercepted J ip, I had Dora in my arms. I was to mutual concession, and the avoidance of the desert 
full of eloquence. I never stopped for a word. I of Sahara! 

told her how 1 loved her. 1 told her I should die When we cried, and made it up, and were so blest 
without her. I told her that I idolised and worshipped again, that the back kitchen, mangle and all, changed 
her. Jip barked madly all the time. to Love’s own temple, wlicre we arranged a plan of 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, correspondence through Miss Mills, always to com- 
my eloquence increased so much the more. Jf .she prebend at le.ast one letter on each side every day ! 
would like me to die for her, she had but to say the What an idle lime ! What an unsubstantial, 
word, and I was ready. Life without Dora’s love bappyi foolish time 1 Of all the times of mine that 
was not a thing to have on any terms, I couldn't Time has in his grip, there is none that in one retro- 
bear it, and 1 wouldn’t. I had loved her every spect 1 can smile at half so much, and think of half 
minute, day and night, sinc(| I first saw her. I loved so tenderly, 
her at that minute to distraction. 1 should always 
love her, every minute, to distraction, I-overs had 
loved before, and lovers' would love again ; but no 
lover had ever loved, might, could, would, or should 
ever love, as 1 loved Dora. The more 1 raved, the 

more Jip barked. Each of us, in his own way, got CHAPTER XXXIV 

more mad every moment. 

Well, well ! Dora and 1 were sitting on the sofa MV aunt ASTONISHES ME. 

by-and-by, quiet enough, and Jip was lying in her 

lap, winking peacefully at me. It was off my mind. I wrote to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were 
I was in a state of perfect rapture, Dora and I were engaged. I wrote her a long letter, in which I tried 
engaged. to make her comprehend how blest I was, and what 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to end a darling Dora was. I entreated Agnes not to regard 
in marriage. We must have had some, because Dora this as a thoughtless passion which could ever yield 
stipulated that we were never to be married without to any other, or had the least resemblance to the 
her papa’s consent. But, in our youthful ecstasy, I boyish fancies that we used to joke about. I ajpsured 
don’t think that we really looked l^efore us or behind her that its profundity was quite unfathomable, and 
us ; or had any aspiration beyond the ignorant pre- expresseeP my belief that nothing like it had ever 
sent. We were to keep our secret from Mr. Spenlow ; been known. 

but I am sure the idea never entered my head, then. Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine evening 
that there was anything dishonourable in that. by my open window', and the remembrance of lier 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when clear calm eyes and gentle face came stealing over 
Dora, going to find her, brought her back appre- me, it shed such a peaceful influence upon the hurry 
hend, because there was a tendency in what had and agitation in which I had been living lately, and 
passed to awaken the slumbering echoes in the caverns of which my very happiness partook in some degree, 
of Memory, Biit she gave tts her blessing, and the that it soothed me into tears. 1 remember that 1 sat 
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resting my head ujwn my hand, when the letter was 
half done, cherishing a genera! fancy as if Agnes 
were one of the elements of my natural home. As 
lY, in the retirement of the house made almost sacred 
to me by her presence, Dora and I must be happier 
than anywhere. As if, in love, joy, sorrow, hope, or 
disappointment ; in all emotions ; my hciart turned 
naturally there, and found its refuge and best friend. 

Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told her 
there had been sad grief at Yarmouth, on account of 
Emily's flight ; and that on me it made a double 
wound, by reason of the circumstances attending it. 

I knew how quick she always was to divine the truth, 
and that she would never be the first to breathe his 
name. 

To this letter, I received an answer by return of 
post. As I read it, I seemed to hear Agne-s speaking 
to me. It was like her cordial voice in my ears. 
What can I say more I 

While I had been away from home lately, Traddles 
had called twice or thrice. Finding Peggotty within, 
and being informed by Peggotty (who always volun- 
teered that information to whomsoever would receive 
it), that she was my old nurse, he had established a 
good-humoured acquaintance with her, and had 
stayed to have a little chat with her about me. So 
Peggotty said ; but I am afraid the chat was all on 
her own side, and of immoderate length, as she was 
very difficult indeed to stop, God bless her 1 when 
she had me for her theme. 

This reminds me, not only that I expected Traddles 
on a certain afternoon of his own appointing, which 
was now come, but that Mrs. Cnipp had resigned 
everything appertaining to her office (the salary cx- 
ccpttocl) until i^eggotty should cease to present herself. 
Mrs. Crupp, after holding divers conversations re- 
specting Peggotty, in a very high-pitched voice, on 
the staircase — with some invisible Familiar it would 
apptrar, for corporeally speaking she was quite alone 
at those times— addressed a letter to me, developing 
her views. 'Beginning it with that statement of uni- 
versal itipplication, which fitted every occurrence of 
her life, namely, that she was a mother herself, she 
went on to inform me that she had once seen very 
different days, but that at all periods of her existence 
.she had had a constitutional objection to spies, in- 
truders, and informers. She named no names, she 
said ; let them the cap fitted, wear it ; but spies, 
intruders, and informers, especially in widders’ weeds 
(this clause was underlined), she had ever accustomed 
Iiersclf to look down upon. If a gentleman was the 
victim of spies, intruders, and informers (but still 
naming no names), that was his own pleasure. He 
had a right to please himself ; so let him do. All 
that she, Mrs. Crupp, stipulated for, was, that she 
should not be ** brought in contract" with such 
persons. Therefore she begged to be excused from 
any further attendance on the top set, until things 
were as they formerly was, and as they could be 
wished to be ; and further mentioned that her little 
book would be found upon the breakfast-table every 
{Saturday morning, when she requested an immediate 
settlement of the same, with the benevolent view of 
saving trouble, “and an ill-conwenience " to all 
parties. 

After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to making 
pitfalls on the stairs, principally with pitchers, and 
endeavouring to delude Peggotty into breaking her 
legs. I found it rather harassing to live in this state 
of siege, but was too much afraid of Mrs. Crupp to 
see any way out of it. 

“ My dear C'opperfield,** cried Traddles, punctually 
appearing at my door, in spite of all these obstacles, 

' ‘ how do you do ? " 

“ My dear Traddles,*' said I, “1 am delighted to 


see you at last, and very sorry I have hot been at 
home before. But I have been so much engaged ** 

" Yes, yes, I know,” said Traddles, “of course. 
Yours lives in London, I think.” 

* * What did you say ? ” 

“She — excuse me— Miss D., you know," said 
Traddles, colouring in his great delicacy, “lives in 
London, I believe?" 

“ Oh yes. Near London,** 

“Mine, perhaps you recollect,** said Traddles, 
with a serious look, “lives down in pevonshire-rone 
of ten. Consequently, I am not so much engaged as 
you — ^in that sense.*' 

“ I wonder you can bear," I returned, “ to see her 
so seldom," 

“Hah!" said Traddles, thoughtfully. “It does 
seem a wonder. 1 suppose it is, Copperfield, because 
there’s no help for it ? " 

“ I suppose so," I replied with a smile, and not 
without a blush. * ‘ And because you have so much 
constancy and patience, Traddles." 

“ Dear me 1" said Traddles, considering about it, 
“do I strike you in that way, Copperfield? Really 
I didn’t know that I had. But she is such an extra- 
ordinarily dear girl herself, that it’s possible she may 
have imparted something of those virtues to me. 
Now you mention it, Copperfield, I shouldn’t wonder 
at all. 1 assure you she is always forgetting herself, 
and taking care of the other nine." 

“ Is she the eldest?" 1 inquired. 

“Oh dear, no," said Traddles. “The eldest is a 
Beauty." 

He saw, I suppose, that I could not help smiling 
at the simplicity of this reply ; and added, with a 
smile upon his own ingenuous face : 

“ Not, of course, but that my Sophy — pretty name, 
Copperfield, I always think?" 

“ Very pretty ! " said I. 

“Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautiful too 
in my eyes, and would be one of the dearest girls 
that ever was, in anybody’s eyes (I should think). 
But when I say the eldest is a Beauty, I mean she 

really is a " he seemed to be describing clouds 

about himself, with both hands: “Splendid, you 
know," said Traddles, energetically, 

“ Indeed ! " said I. 

“Oh, I assure you,” said Traddles, “something 
very uncommon, indeed I 'riien, you know, being 
formed for society and admiration, and not being 
able to enjoy much qf it in consequence of their 
limited means, she naturally gets a little irritable 
and exacting, sometimes. Sophy puts her in good 
humour 1 " 

“ Is Sophy the youngest?" I hazarded. 

“ Oh dear, no I ’' said Traddles, stroking his chin. 
“The two youngest arc only nine and ten, Sophy 
educates 'em," 

“The second daughter, perhaps?" 1 hazarded. 

“No," said Traddles. “Sarah’s the second. 
Sarah has something the matter with her spine, poor 
girl. The malady will wear out by-and-by, the 
doctors say, but in the meantime she has to lie down 
for a twelvemonth. Sophy nurses her. Sophy’s the 
fourth." 

“ Is the mother living? " 1 inquired. 

“ Oh yes," said Traddles, “she is alive. She is a 
very superior woman indeed, but the damp country 
is not adapted to her constitution, and — in fact, slie 
has lost the use of her limbs." 

“ Dear me I " said I. 

“ Very sad, is it not ? " returned Traddles. “ But 
in a meijly domestic view it is not so bad as it might 
be, because Sophy takes her place. She is quite as 
much a mother her mother, as &he is jlo the other 
nine." 
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1 felt the greatest admiration for the virtues of this 
young lady ; and, honestly with the view of doing 
my best to prevent the good-nature of Traddles from 
l^lng imposed upon, to the detriment of their joint 
prospects in life, inquired how Mr. Micawber was? 

** He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you/' said 
Traddles* *' I am not living with him at present." 

'*No?" 

**No, You see the truth is," said Traddles, in a 
whisper, " he has changed his name to Mortimer, in 
consequence of his temporary embarrassments ; and 
he don't come out till after dark — and then in spec- 
tacles. There was an execution put into our house, 
for rent. Mrs. Micawber was in such a dreadful state 
that I really couldn't resist giving my name to that 
second bill we spoke of here. You may imagine how 
delightful it was to my feelings, Copperfield, to see 
the matter settled with it, and Mrs. Micawber recover 
her spirits." 

** Hum I " said I, 

"Not that her happiness was of long duration," 
pursued Traddjes, ** tor, unfortunately, within a week 
another execution came in. It broke up the establish- 
ment. I have been living in a furnished apartment 
since then, and the Mortimers have been veiy private 
indeed. I hope you won't think it selfish, Copper- 
field, if I mention that the broker carried off my little 
round table with the marble top, and Sophy's flower- 
pot and stand ? " 

** What a hard thing 1" I exclaimed indignantly. 

"It was a it was a pull," said Traddles. with 

his usual wince at that expression. " I don’t mention 
it reproachfully, however, but with a motive. The 
fact is, Copperfield, I was unable to re-purchase them 
at the time of their seizure ; in the first place, because 
the broker, having an idea that I wanted them, ran 
the price up to an extravagant extent ; and, in the 
second place, because I — hadn’t any money. Now, 

I have kept my eye since upon the broker’s shop," 
said Traddles, with a great enjoyment of his mystery, 
"which is up at the top of Tottenham Court Road, 
and, at last, to-day I find them put out for sale. I 
have only noticed them from over the way, because 
if the broker saw tne, bless you. he'd ask any price 
for them I What has occurred to me, having now 
the money, is, that perhaps you wouldn’t object to 
ask that good nurse of yours to come with me to the 
shop — 1 can show it her from round the corner of the 
next street — and make the best bargain for them, as 
if they were for herself, that she can ! " 

The delight with which Traddles propounded this 
plan to me, and the sense he had of its uncommon 
artfulness, are among the freshest things in my re- 
membrance, 

I told him that my old nurse would be deliglued to 
assist him, and that we would all three take the field 
together, but on one condition, Tliat condition was, 
that he should make a solemn resolution to grant no 
more loans of his name, or anything else, to Mr. 
Micawber. 

"My dear Copperfield," said Traddles, "I have 
already done so, because I begin to feel that 1 have 
not only been inconsiderate, but that I have been 
positively unjust to Sophy. My word being passed 
to myself, there is no longer any apprehension ; but 
1 pledge it to you, too, with the greatest readiness. 
That first unlucky obligation, 1 have paid. I have 
no doubt Mr. Micawber would have paid it if he 
could, but he could not. One thing I ought to 
mention, which 1 like very much in Mr. Micawber, 
Copperfield. It refers to the second obligation, 
which is not yet due. He don't tell me that it is 
provided for, but be says it wili be, Now,T think 
there is something very fair and honest about 
that!" 


I was unwilling to damp my good friend's confi. 
dence, and therefore assented. After a little further 
conversation, we went round to the chandler's shop, 
to enlist Peggotty ; Traddles declining to pass the 
evening with me, both because he endured the liveliest 
apprehensions that his property would be bought by 
somebody else before he could re- purchase it, and 
because it was the evening he always devoted to 
writing to the dearest girl in the world. 

I never shall forget him peeping round the comer 
of the street in Tottenham Court Road, while Peg- 
gotty was bargaining for the precious articles ; or his 
agitation when she came slowly towards us after 
vainly offering a price, and was hailed by the relent- 
ing broker, and went back again. The end of the 
negotiation was, that she bought the property on 
tolerably easy terms, and Traddles was transported 
with pleasure. 

"I am very much obliged to you, indeed," said 
Traddles, on hearing it was to be sent to where he 
lived, that night, " If I might ask one other favour, 

1 hope you would not think it absurd, Copperfield ? " 

I said beforehand, certainly not. 

"Then if you would be good enough," said 
Traddles to Peggotty, * ' to get the flower-pot now. 

I think I should like (it being Sophy’s, Copperfield) 
to carry it home myself I ’ ' 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he over- 
whelmed her with thanks, and went his way up 
Tottenham Court Road, carrying the flower-pot 
affectionately in his arms, with one of the most 
delighted expressions of countenance I ever saw. 

We then turned back towards my chambers. As 
the shops had charms for Peggotty which I never 
knew them possess in the same degree for anybody 
else, 1 sauntered easily along, amused by her staring 
in at the windows, and waiting for her as often as 
she chose. We were thus a good while in getting to 
the Adel phi. 

On our way upstairs, I called her attention to the 
sudden disappearance of Mrs. Crupp’s pitfalls, and 
also to the prints of recent footsteps. We were botli 
very much surprised, coming higher up, to find my 
outer door standing open (which I had shut), and to 
hear voices inside. 

We looked at one another, without knowing what • 
to make of this, and went into the sitting-room. 
What wa^ niy amazement to find, of all people upon 
earth, my aunt (here, and Mr. Dick ! My aunt 
sitting on a quantity of luggage, with her two birds 
before her, and her cat on her knee, like a female 
Robinson Crusoe, drinking tea. Mr. Dick leaning 
thoughtfully on a great kite, such as we had often 
been out together to fly, with more luggage piled 
about him ! 

" My dear aunt ! " cried I. " Why, what an un- 
expected pleasure ! " 

We cordially embraced; and Mr. Dick and I 
cordially shook hands ; and Mrs. Crupp, who was 
busy making tea, and could not be loo attentive, 
cordially said she had knowed well as Mr. CopperfuU 
would have his heart in his mouth, when he see his 
dear relations. 

" Holloa ! " said my aunt to Peggotty, who quailed 
before her awful presence. '* How sire j'ou f'L 

" You remember my aunt, Peggotty ? " sai^I. 

" For the love of goodness, child," exclaimed my 
aunt, " don’t call the woman by that South Sea 
Island name ! If she married and got rid of it, which 
was the best thing she could do, why don't you give 
her the benefit of the change ? What’s your name 
now, — P?" said my aunt, as a compromise for the 
obnoxious appellation. 

" Barkis, ma’am," said Peggotty, with a curtsey. 

"Weill That’s human." said my aunt. "It 
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iSoUnds less as if y6u wanted a Missionary. How 
d'ye do, Barkis ? I hope you're well ? " 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by my 
aunt's extending her hand, Barkis came forward, 
and took the hand, and curtseyed her acknowledg- 
ments. 

" We are older than we were, I see," said my 
aunt. We have only met each other once before, 
you know. A nice business we made of it then I 
Trot, my dear, another cup." 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in her 
usual inflexible state of figure ; and ventured a re- 
monstrance with her on the subject of her sitting on 
a box. 

“ Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy chair, 
aunt," said I, “Why should you be so uncom- 
fortable?" 

“ Thank you. Trot," replied my aunt, “ I prefer to 
sit upon my property." Here my aunt looked hard 
at Mrs. Crupp, and observed, “ We needn't trouble 
you to wait, ma’am." 

“ Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore I go, 
ma'am ? " said Mrs. Crupp. 

“ No, I thank you, ma’am," replied my aunt. 

“ Would you let me fetch another pal of butter, 
ma'am?" said Mrs. Crupp. “Or would you be 
persuaded to try a new-laid hegg? or should 1 brile 
a rasher? Ain’t there nothing 1 could do for your 
dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull?" 

“ Nothing, ma’am," returned my aunt. “ I shall 
do very well, 1 thank you." 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to 
express sweet temper, and incessantly holding her 
head on one side, to expre.ss a general feebleness of 
constitution, and incessantly rubbing her hands, to 
express a desire to be of service to all deserving 
objects, gradually smiled herself, one-sided herself, 
and nibbed herself, out of the room. 

“ Dick ! " said my aunt. “ You know what I told 
you about time-servers and w'eallh- worshippers ? " 

Mr. Dick — with rather a scared look, as if he had 
forgotten it — returned a hasty answer in the aftir- 
maiive. 

“Mrs. Crupp is one of them," said my aunt. 
“ Barkis, I’ll trouble you to look after the lea, and 
let me have another cup, for I don't fancy that 
woman’s pouring-out ! " 

1 knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that she 
had something of importance on her mind, and that 
there was far more matter in this arrival than a 
stranger might have supposed. I noticed how her 
eye lighted on me, when she thought my attention 
otherwise occupied ; and what a curious process of 
hesitation appeared to be going on within her, while 
she preserved her outward stiffness and composure. 
I began to reflect w'hether I had done anything to 
offend her ; and my conscience whispered me that I 
had not yet told her about Dora. Could it by any 
means be that, I wondered ! 

As I knew she would only speak in her own good 
time, I sat down near her, and spoke to the birds, 
and played with the cat, and was as easy as I could 
be. But I was very far from being really easy ; and 
I should still have been so, even if Mr. Dick, leaning 
over the great kite behind my aunt, had not taken 
every secret opportunity of shaking his head darkly 
at me, and pointing at her. 

“Trot," said my aunt at last, when she had flnished 
her tea, and carefully smoothed down her dress, and 
wiped her lips — ‘ ' you needn’t go, Barkis I — Trot, 
have you got to be firm, and self-reliant ? " 

“ 1 hope so, aunt." Af 

“ What do you think ?" inquired Miss Betsey. 

* * I think so, aunt. " 

**Then why, my love," said my aunt, looking 


earnestly at me, “ why do you think I prefer to sit 
upon this property of mine to-night ? " 

1 shook my head, unable to guess 

“ Because," said my aunt, “ it’s all I have. Because 
I'm ruined, my dear 1 " 

If the house, and every one of us. had tumbled out 
into the river together, I could hardly have received 
a greater shock. 

“ Dick knows it," said my aunt, laying her hand 
calmly on my shoulder. “ I am ruined, my dear 
Trot ! All I have in the world is in this room, ex- 
cept the cottage ; and that 1 have left Janet to let. 
Bfirkis, I want to get a bed for this gentleman to- 
night. To save expense, perhaps you can make up 
something here for myself. Anything will do. It’s 
only for to-night. We’ll talk about this, more, to- 
morrow. " 

I was roused from my am^izement, and concern for 
her — I am sure, for her — by her falling on my neck 
for a moment, and crying that she only grieved for 
me. In another moment she suppressed this emotion ; 
and said with an aspect more triumphant than de- 
jected : 

‘ ' We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer 
them to frighten us, my dear. We must learn to act 
the play out. We must live misfortune down, Trot I " 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

DEPKESSION. 

As soon as I could recover my presence of mind, 
which quite deserted me in the first overpowering 
shock of my aunt’s intelligence, I proposed to Mr, 
Dick to come round to the chandler’s shop, and take 
possession of the bed which Mr. Peggotty had lately 
vacated. The chandler’s shop being in Hungerford 
Market, and Hungerford Market being a very different 
place in those days, there was a low wooden colon- 
nade before the door (not very unlike that before the 
house where the little man and woman used to live, 
in the old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. Dick 
mightily. The glory of lodging over this structure 
would have compensated him, 1 dare say, for many 
inconveniences ; but, as tl)ere were really few to bear, 
beyond the compound of flavours I have already 
mentioned, and perhaf>s the want of a little more 
elbow-room, he w«as perfectly charmed with his 
accommodation. Mrs. Crupp had indignantly assured 
him that there wasn’t room to swing a eat there ; 
but, as Mr, Dick justly observed to me, sitting down 
on the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, “ You know, 
Trotwood, 1 don’t want to swing a cat. 1 never do 
swing a cat. Therefore, what does that signify to 
me/'* 

I tried to ascertain w'hether Mr. Dick had any 
understanding of the causes of this sudden and great 
change in my aunt’s affairs. As 1 might have ex- 
pected, he had none at all. The only account he 
could give of it, was, that my aunt had said to him, 
the day before yesterday, “ Now, Dick, are you really 
and truly the philosopher I take you for?" That 
then be had said, Yes, he hoped so. That then my 
aunt had said, "Dick, I am ruined." That then he 
had said “Oh, indeed! " That then my aunt had 
praised him highly, which he was very glad of. And 
that then they had come to me, and had had bottled 
porter and .sandwiches on the road. 

Mr. pick was so very complacent, sitting on the 
foot of the bed, nursing his leg. and telling me this, 
with his eyes wide open and a surprised smile, that I 
am sorry to say I was provoked into explaining to 
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him that ruin meant distress* want, and starvation ; 
but, I was soon bitterly reproved for this harshness, 
by seeing his face turn pale, and tears course down 
fais lengthened cheeks, while he fixed upon me a look 
of such unutterable woe, that it might have softened 
a far harder heart than mine. I took infinitely greater 
pains to cheer him up again than 1 had taken to 
depress him ; and I soon understood (as I ought to 
have known at first) that he had been so confident, 
merely because of his faith in the wisest and most 
wonderful of women, and his unbounded reliance on 
my intellectual resources. The latter. 1 believe, he 
considered a match for any kind of disaster not 
absolutely mortal. 

“What can we do, Trotwood?’* said Mr. Dick. 

* * There’s the Memorial ” 

“ To be sure there is," said I. “ But all we can 
do just now, Mr. Dick, is to keep a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and not let my aunt see that we are thinking 
about it.’* 

He a.ssented to this in the most earnest manner ; 
and implored me, if 1 should see him wandering an 
ificli out of the right course, to recall him by some of 
tliosc su]X!rior methods wliicVi were always at my 
command. But I regret to slate that the fright I had 
given him proved too much for his best attempts at 
concealment. All the evening his eyes wandered to 
my aunt’s t'acc, with an expression of the nK>st dismal 
apprehension, as if he saw her growing thin on the 
spot. He was conscious of this, and put a constraint 
upon his liead ; but his keeping that immovable, and 
silting rolling his eyes like a piece of macliincry, did 
not mend the matter at all. I saw him look at the 
loaf at supper (which happened to bo a small one), as 
if nothing else stood htrlween us and famine; and 
when my aunt insisted on his making his customary 
repxst, 1 deteteted him in the act of pocketing frag- 
ments of his bread and cheese ; 1 nave no doubt 
for the purpose of reviving us with those savings, 
when we should have reached an advanced stage of 
attenuation. 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed 
frame of mind, wliicli was a lesson to all of us — to 
me, I am sure, Slu; was extremely gracious to Peg- 
gotty, except when I inadvertently called her by that 
name ; and, strange as 1 knew she felt in London, 
appeared quite at honu\ She was to have my bed, 
and 1 was to lie in the sitting-room, to keep guard 
f»ver her. She made a great point of being so mxir 
the river, in case of a contlagnaiion ; and I siipi)ose 
really did find some sixtisfaction in that circumstance. 

“ Trot, my dear," said my aunt, when she saw me 
making preparations for compounding her usual 
night-draught, “ No ! " 

" Nothing, aunt? " 

“ Not wine, my dear. Ale." 

“But there is wine here, aunt. And you always 
have it made of w'lne." 

, “ Keep that, in case of sickness," said my aunt. 

“We mustn’t use it carelessly. Trot. Ale fur me. 
Half a pint," 

1 thought Mr. Dick w'ould have fixllon, insensible. 
My aunt being resolute, 1 went out and got the ale 
inys<^lf. As it w*a.s growing late, Beggolty and Mr. 
Dick took that op]>ortunity of rc*i>airing to the chand- 
ler’s shop together. I jxifled from him, pbor fellow, 
at the corner of the street, with his great kite at his 
l>ack, a very momirnent of human mi-sery. 

My aunt was walking up and down the room when 
1 relumed, crimping the borders of her nightcap with 
her fingers. I w-amied the ale and made the toast 
oo the usual infallible principles. When it W'as ready 
for her, she was ready for it, witli her night<&p on, 
and the skirt of her gown turned back on her knees. 

* * My tkar," said my aunt, after taking a spo<»iful 


of it ; “ it’s a great deal better than wine. Not half 
so bilious.*' 

1 suppose 1 looked doubtful, for she added ; 

“Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale 
happens to us, we are well off*. " 

“ I should think so myself, aunt, 1 am sure," 
said 1. 

“Well, then, why you think so?" said my 

aunt. 

“ Because you and I are very different people," I 
returned. 

“ StulT and nonsense, Trot ! ’’ replied my aunt. 

My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in which 
there was very little affectation, if any ; drinking the 
warm ale with a teaspoon, and soaking her strips of 
toast in it. 

“ Trot," said she, “ I don’t care for strange faces 
in general, but I rather like that Barkis of yours, do 
you know ! " 

“ It's Vx'tter than a hundred pounds to hear you 
say so ! " said I. „ 

“It's a most extraordinary world," observed my 
aunt, nibbing her nose ; “ how that woman ever got 
into it with that name, is unaccountable to me. It 
would be uiueh more easy to \yo born a Jackson, or 
something of that sort, one would think." 

“Perhaps she thinks so, too; it's not her fault," 
said I. 

“ I suppose not," returned my aunt, rather grudg- 
ing the admission; “but it's very aggravating. 
However, she's Barkis now. 7’hat’s some comfort. 
Barkis is uncommonly fond of you, Trot." 

“There is nothing she would leave undone to 
prove it," said I. 

“ Nothing, 1 believe," returned my aunt. “ Here, 
the poor fool has been begging and praying about 
handing over some of .her money — because she has 
got too much of it ! A simpleton I " 

My aunt s tears of pleasure were positively trickling 
down into the warm ale. 

“She's the most ridiculous creature that ever was 
born, " said my aunt. ‘ ' I knew, from the first moment 
when I saw her with that poor clear lilesscxl baby of 
a mother of yours, that she was the most ridiculous of 
mortals. Hut there are good jKjints in Itarkis ! '* 
Affecting to laugh, she got .an opj>ortuuity of 
putting her hand to her eye.s. Having availed her- 
self <jf it, she resumed her toast and her discourse 
together. 

“Ah! Mercy upon us I " sighed my riunt, “I 
know nil about it, Trot 1 Barkis and myself had 
quite a gossip while you were out with Dick. I know 
.all about it. 1 don't know where these wretched 
girls expect to go to, for my part. I wonder they 
don’t knock out their brains against — against mantel- 
pieces," said my aunt ; an idea which was probal)ly 
suggested to her by her contemplation of mine. 

“ Poor Emily 1 ” said I. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about poor," returned my 
aunt. ' ' She should have thought of ihat«bt^fore she 
caused so much misery I Give me a kiss, Trot. I 
am sorry for your early experience," 

As I l>cnt forward, she put her tumbler on my knee 
to detain me, and said : 

“Oh, Trot, Trot 1 And so you fancy yourselfcin 
love I Do you ? " ^ 

“ Fancy, aunt ! " I exclaimed, as red as I could l>e. 
“ I adore her with my whole soul t " 

“ Dora, indeed 1 " returned my aunt. “And you 
mean to say the little thing is very fascinating, 1 
suppose?" 

“ My dear aunt," I replied, “ no one can form the 
least idea what she is ! " 

“ Ah \ And not silly ? *' said my aunt. 

“ Silly, aunt 1 " 
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I seriously believe it had never once entered my 
head for a single moment, to consider whether she 
was or not, I resented the idea, of course ; but 
I was in a manner struck by it, as a new one 
altogether. 

Not light-headed ? " said my aunt. 

“ Light-headed, aunt ! " I could only repeat this 
daring speculation with the same kind of feeling with 
which I had repeated the preceding question. 

“Well, well!" said my aunt. “I only ask. I 
don't depreciate her. Poor little couple I And so 
you think you were formed for one another, and are 
to go through a party-supf^r-table kind of life, like 

* two pretty pieces of confectionery, do you, Trot ? " 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a gentle 
air, half playful and half sorrowful, that I was quite 
touched. 

“ We are young and inexperienced, aunt, I know," 

I replied ; “and 1 dare say we say and think a good 
deal that is rather foolish. But we love one another 
truly, I am sure. If I thought Dora could ever love 
anybody else, or cease to love me ; or that 1 could 
tiver love anybody else, or cease to love her ; I don't 
know what 1 should do— go out of my mind, I 
think ! " 

“ y\h, Trot ! " said my aunt, shaking her head, and 
smiling gravely, “blind, blind, blind!" 

“ Stiine one that 1 know, Trot," iny aunt pursued, 
after a pause, “though of a very pliant disposition, 
has an earnestness of affection in him that reminds 
mo of poor Baby. Earnestness is what that Some- 
body must look for, to sustain him and improve him, 
'JVot. Deep, downright, fiiithful earnestness." 

“If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt I " 

I cried. 

“Oh, Trot!" she said again; “blind, blind!" 
and without knowing why, 1 felt a vague unhappy 
loss or want of something overshadow me like a 
cloud. 

“However," said my aunt, “ I don’t w'ant to put 
two young creatures out of conceit with themselves, 
or to make them unhappy ; so, though it is a girl 
and lx)y attachtnent, and girl and boy attachments 
very often — niindJ I don't say always !—conie to 
nothing, sti'' we'in>e serious about it, and hope for 
a prosperous issue one of these days. There’s time 
enough for it to come to anything ! " 

This was not iq)on the whole very comforting to a 
rapturous lover ; but I was glad to have my aunt in 
my confidence, and I was mindful of her being 
fatigued. So T thanked her ardently for this m.ark 
of her affection, and for all her other kindnesses 
towards me ; and after a tender good-night, she took 
her nightcap into my bedroom. 

How miserable I was, when I lay down 1 How I 
thought and thought about my being poor, in Mr. 
Spenlow’s eyes; about my not being what 1 thought 
1 was, when I proposed to Dora ; about the chivalrous 
necessity of telling Dora what my worldly condition 
was, and releasing her from her engagement if she 
thought fit ; about how 1 should contrive to live, 
during the long term of u\y articles, when I was 
earning nothing; alx)ut doing something to assist 
my aunt, and seeing no way of doing anything ; alx)ut 
coming down to have no money in my pocket, and 
to wear a shabby coat, and to be able to carry Dora 
no little presents, and to ride no gallant greys, and 
to show myself in no agreeable light ! Sordid and 
selfish as I knew it was, and as I tortured myself by 
knowing that it was, to let my mind run on my own 
distress so much, I was so devoted to Dora that I 
could not help it. I knew that it was base in me not 
^ to think more of my aunt, and less of myself ; but. 

* so far, selfishness was inseparable from l5ora, and I 
could not put Dora on one side for any xnorlol 


creature. How exceedingly miserable 1 was, that 
night I 

As to sleep, I had dreams of poverty in all sorts 
of shapes, but I seemed to dream without the previous 
ceremony of going to sleep. Now I was ragged, 
wanting to sell Dora matches, six bundles for a half- 
penny ; now I was at the office in a night-gown and 
boots, remonstrated with by Mr. Spenlow on appear- 
ing before the clients in that airy attire ; now I was 
hungrily picking up the crumbs that fell from old 
Tiffey's daily biscuit, regularly eaten when St. Paul's 
struck one; now I was hopele.ssly endeavouring to 
get a licence to many Dora, having nothing but one 
of Uriah Heep's gloves to offer in exchange, wiiich 
the whole Commons rejected ; and still more or less 
conscious of my own room, I was always tossing 
about like a distre.ssed ship in a sea of bed-clothes. 

My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently heard 
her walking to and fro. Two or three times in the 
course of the night, attired in a long flannel wrapper 
in which she looked seven feet high, she appeared, 
like a disturbed ghost, in my room, and came to the 
side of the sofa on which I lay. On the first occasion 
I started up in alarm, to learn that she inferred from 
a particular light in the sky, that Westminster Abbey 
was on fire ; and to be consulted in reference to the 
probability of its igniting Buckingham Street, in cast' 
the wind changed. Lying still, after that, 1 found 
that she sat down near me, whispering to henself 
“ Poor boy! " And then it made me twenty times 
more wretched, to know how unselfishly mindful she 
was of me, and how selfishly mindful I was of myself. 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long to 
me, could be short to anybody else. I'his consitlera- 
tion set me thinking and thinking of an imaginary 
party where people were dancing the hours away, 
until that becarno a dream too, and I heard the music 
incessantly playing one tune, and saw Dora inces- 
santly dancing one dance, without taking the least 
notice of me. The man who had been playing the 
harp all night, was trying in vain to cover it with an 
ordinary-sized nightcap, when I awoke ; or 1 should 
rather say, when 1 left off trying to go to sleep, and 
saw tlie sun shining in through the window at Just. 

I'herc was an old Roman bath in those days at the 
lx)ttoni of one of the streets out of the Strand — it 
may be there still— in which I have had many a cold 
plunge. Dressing my.sclf as quietly as I could, and 
leaving Peggotty to look after my aunt, I tumbled 
head foremost into it, find then went for a walk to 
Hampstead. I had a hope that this brisk treatment 
might freshen my wits a little ; and I think it did 
them good, for I soon came to the conclusion that 
the first step I ought to take war. to try if my articles 
could be cancelled and the premium recovered. I 
got some breakfast on the Heath, and walked back 
to Doctors' Commons, along the watered roads and - 
through a pleasant smell of summer flowers, growing 
in gardens and carried into town on hucksters' heads, 
intent on this first effort to meet our altered circum- 
stances. 

I arrived at the office so soon, after all, that I had 
half an hour’s loitering about the Commons, Ijcforc 
old Tiffey, who was alw'ays fir.st, apjx'ared with his 
key. Then I sat down in my shady corner, looking 
up at the .sunlight on the opposite chimney-pots, and 
thinking about Dora ; until Mr. Spenlow came in* 
crisp and curly. 

“How are you, Copperfield?" said be. “Fine 
morning ! " 

“ Beautiful morning, sir." said I. “ Could 1 say 
a word |p you before you go into Court ? " 

“By all means," said he. “Come into my 
room." 

I followed him into his room, and be began patting 
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on his gown, and touching himself up before a little 
glass he had, hanging inside a closet door. 

am sorry to say/’ said 1, '’that I have some 
rather dish^rtening intelligence from my aunt/’ 

'*No!” said he, "Dear me! Not paralysis, I 
hope?” 

"It has no reference to her health, sir,” I replied. 
" She has met with some large losses. In fact, she 
has very little left, indeed.” * 

"You as-tound me, Copperfield 1 ” cried Mr. 
Spenlow. 

I shook my head. "Indeed, sir,” said I, "her 
affairs are so changed, that I wished to ask you 
whether it would be possible — at a sacrifice on our 
part of some portion of the premium, of course,” I 
put in this, on the spur of the moment, warned by 
the blank expression of his face — "to cancel my 
articles ? ” 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody 
knows. It was like asking, as a favour, to be sen- 
tenced to transportation from Dora. 

‘ ‘ To cancel your articles, Copperfield ? Cancel ? ” 

I explained with tolerable firmness, that I really 
did not know where my means of subsistence were 
to come from, unless 1 could earn them for myself. 
I had no fear for the future, I said — and I laid great 
emphasis on that, as if to imply that I should still be 
decidedly eligible for a son-in-law one of these days 
— but, for the present, 1 was thrown upon my own 
resources. 

" I am extremely sorry to hear this, Copperfield,” 
said Mr. Spenlow. "Extremely sorry. It is not 
usual to cancel articles for any such reason. It is 
not a professional course of proceeding. It is not 
a convenient precedent at all. Far from it. At the 
same time ” 

" You are very good, sir,” I naurmured, antici- 
pating a concession. 

"Not at all. Don't mention it,” said Mr. Spen- 
low. " At the same time, I was going to say, if it 
had been my lot to have my hands unfettered— if I 
had not a partner — Mr, Jorkins ” 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but 1 made 
another effort, 

" Do you think, sir,” said I, " if I were to mention 
it to Mr, Jorkins ” 

Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouragingly. 
"Heaven forbid, Copperfield,” he replied, "that 
I should do any man an injustice : still less, Mr. 

j orkins. But I know my paftner, Copperfield. Mr. 
orkins is a man to respond to a proposition of 
this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins is very difficult to 
move from the beaten track. You know what he is I ” 
1 am sure 1 knew nothing about him, except that 
he had originally been alone in the business, and 
now lived by himself in a house near Montagu 
Square, which was fearfully in want of painting ; 
that he can»e very late of a day, and went away very 
early ; that he never apj^eared to be consulted about 
anything ; and that he had a dingy little black-hole 
of his own up-slairs, where no business was ever 
done, and where there was a yellow old cartridge- 
paper pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, and re- 
ported to be twenty years of age. ^ 

"Would you object to my mentioning it to him, 
sir?” Tasked. 

" By no means,” said Mr. Spenlow. " But I have 
some experience of Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, I 
wish it were otherwise, for I should be happy to meet 
your views in any respect. I cannot have the least 
objection to your mentioning it to Mr. Jorkins, 
Coppearfield, if you think it worth while.” c 
Availing myself of this permission, which was 
given with a warm shake of the hand, I sat thinking 
about Dora, and lookii%>t the sunlight stealing 


from the chimney*<pots down the wall of the opposite 
house, until Mr. Jorkins came. 1 then went up to 
Mn Jorkins’s room, and evidently astonished Mr, 
Jorkins very much by making my appearance there* 

"Come in. Mr. Copperfield/’ said Mr. Jorkins. 
" Come in I ” 

1 went in, and sat down ; and stated my case to 
Mr. Jorkins pretty much as I had stated it to Mr. 
Spenlow. Mr. Jorkins was not by any means the 
awful creature one might have expected, but a large, 
mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, who took so much 
snuff that there was a tradition m the Commons that 
he lived principally on that stimulant, having little 
room in his system for any other article of diet. 

"You have mentioned this to Mr. Spenlow, I 
suppose?” said Mr. Jorkins; when he had heard 
me. very restlessly, to an end. 

I answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spenlow 
had introduced his name. 

" He said I should object? ” asked Mr. Jorkins. ' 

I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had con- 
sidered it probable. 

" I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t 
advance your object,” said Mr. Jorkins, nervously. 
"The fact is — but I have an appointment at the 
Bank, if you’ll have the goodness to excuse me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going 
out of the room, when 1 made bold to say that 1 
feared, then, there was no way of arranging the 
matter? 

" No ! ” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door to 
shake his head. "Oh, no! I object, you know,” 
which he .said very rapidly, and went out. "You 
must be aware, Mr. Copperfield,” he added, looking 
restlessly in at the door again, "if Mr. Spenlow 
objects ” 

" Personally, he does not object, sir,” .said I. 

" Oh ! Personally ! ” repeated Mr. Jorkins, in an 
impatient manner. " I assure you there's an ob- 
jection, Mr. Copperfield. Hopeless ! What you 
wish to be done, can’t be done. I — I really have 
got an appointment at the Bank.” With that he 
fairly ran away ; and to the best of my knowledge, it 
was three days before he showed himself in the 
Commons again. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, 

I waited until Mr. Spenlow came in, and then 
described what had passed ; giving him to under- 
stand that I was not hopeless of his being able to 
soften the adamanrine Jorkins, if he would under- 
take the task. 

" Copperfield,” returned Mr. Spenlow, with a 
gracious smile, "you have not known my partner, 
Mr. Jorkins, as long as I have. Nothing is farther 
from my thoughts than to attribute any degree of 
artifice to Mr. Jorkins. But Mr. Jorkins has a way 
of slating his objections which often deceives people. 
No, Copperfield I ” shaking his head. " Mr. Jorkins 
is not to be moved, believe me ! ” 

I was completely bewildered between Mr. Spenlow 
and Mr. Jorkins, as to which of them really was the 
objecting partner ; but I saw with sufficient clearness 
that there was obduracy somewhere in the firm, and 
that the recovery of my aunt's thousand pounds was 
out of the question. In a state of desponftney, 
which I remember with anything but satisfaction, 
for I know it still had too much reference to myself 
(though always in connection with Dora), I left the 
office, and went homeward. 

I was trying to familiarise my mind with the wor.st, 
and to present to myself the arrangements we should 
have to make for the future in their sternest aspect, 
when a hackney chariot coming after me, and 
stopping at my very feet, occasion^ me to look up. * 
A fair hand was stretched forth to me from the 
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Window ; and the face 1 had never s^n without a 
feeling of serenity and happiness, from the moment 
when it first turned back on the old oak staircase 
with the great broad balustrade, and when I asso- 
ciated its softened beauty with the stained glass 
window in the church, was smiling on me. 

“Agnesi” I joyfully exclaimed. “Oh, my dear 
Agnes, of all people in the world, what a pleasure to 
see you I ” 

“ Is it, indeed?” she said, in her cordial voice. 

“I want to talk to you so much ! ” said I. “ It*s 
such a lightening of my heart, only to look at you ! 
If I had had a conjurer*s cap, there is no one I should 
have wished for but you ! ” 

“What ? ” returned Agnes. 

“Weill perhaps Dora first,” I admitted, with a 
blush. 

“Certainly, Dora first, I hope,” said Agnes, 
laughing. 

‘ ‘ But you next ! ” said I. ' ‘ Where are you going ? ” 

She was going to my rooms to see niy aunt. The 
day being very line, she was glad to come out of the 
chariot, which smelt (I had my head in it all this 
time) like a stable put under a cucurnber-franie. 1 
dismissed the coachman, and she took my arm, and 
we walked on together. She was like Hope embodied, 
to me. How different I felt in one short minute, 
having Agnes at my side ! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, abrupt 
notes — very little longer than a Bank note — to which 
her epistolary efforts were usually limited. She had 
stated therein that she had fallen into adversity, and 
was leaving Dover for good, but had quite made up 
her mind to it, and was so well that nobody need be 
uncomfortabk^ about her. Agnes had come to 
London to sec my aunt, between whom and herself 
.there had been a mutual liking these many years; 
'^indeed, it dattxl from the time of my taking up iny 
residence in Mr. Wickficld’s house. She was not 
alone, she said. Her papa was with her — and Uriah 
Heep. 

“And now they are partners,” .said 1. “ Confound 

him ! ” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. “They have some business 
here ; and 1 took advantage of their coming, to come 
loo. You must not think my visit all friendly and 
disinteresUxl, Trot wood, for — 1 am afraitl I may be 
cruelly prejudiced— I do not like to let papa go away 
alone, with him.” 

“Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. 
Wickfield still, Agnes?” 

Agnes shook her bead. “There is such a change 
at home,” said she, “that you would scarcely know 
the dear old house. They live with us now.” 

“ They?” said I. 

“Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your 
. old room,” .said Agnes, looking up into my face. 

“I wish I had the ordering of his dreams,” said I. 
“ He wouldn’t sleep there lotig,” 

“ I keep my own little room,” said Agnes, “ where 
I used to learn my les.sons. How the time goes ! 
You remember? The little panelled room that opens 
from the drawing-room ?” 

“Remember, Agnes? When I saw you, for the 
1 first time, coming out at the door, with your quaint 
little basket of keys hanging at your side?” 

“It is just the .same,” said Agnes, smiling. “I 
am glad you think of it so pleasantly. We were 
very happy.” 

“We were, indeed,” said I. 

“I keep that room to myself still; but I cannot 
always desert Mrs. Heep, you know. And so,” said 
j^sAgnes, quietly, “ I feel obliged to bear her company, 
when I might prefer to be alone. But I have no 
other reason to complain of her. If she tires me, 


sometimes, by her prals^ of her son, it is only 
natural in a mother. He is a very good son to her,” 

I looked at Agnes when she said these words, 
without detecting in her any consciousness of Uriah's 
design. Her mild but earnest eyes met mine with 
their own beautiful frankness, and there w^as no 
change in her gentle face. 

“The chief evil of their presence in the house,” 
said Agnes, “ is that I cannot be as near papa as I 
could wish — Uriah Heep being so much between us 
— and cannot watch over him, if that is not too bold 
a thing to say, as closely as I would. But, if any 
fraud or treachery is practising against him, 1 hope 
that simple love and truth will be stronger, in the 
end. I hope that real love and truth are stronger in 
the end than any evil or misfortune in the world.” 

A certain bright smile, which I never saw on any 
other face, died away, even while I thought how good 
it was, and how familiar it had once been to me ; and 
she asked me, with a quick change of expression (we 
were drawing very near my street), if I knew how the 
reverse in my aunt's circumstances had been brought 
about. On my replying no, she had not told me yet, 
Agnes became thoughtful, and I fancied I felt her 
arm tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excite- 
ment. A difference of opinion had arisen between 
herself and Mrs. Crupp, on an abstract question (the 
propriety of chambers being inhabited by the gentler 
sex) ; and my aunt, utterly indiiferent to spasms on 
the part of Mrs. Crupp, had cut the dispute short, by 
informing that lady that she smelt of iny brandy, and 
that she would trouble her to walk out. Both of 
these expressions Mrs. Crupp considered actionable, 
and had expressed her intention of bringing before 
a “British Judy” — meaning, it was supposed, the 
bulwark of our national lil^erties. 

My aunt, however, having had time to cool, while 
Peggotly was out showing Mr. Dick the soldiers at 
the Horse Guards— and being, besides, greatly pleased 
to see Agnes — rather plumed herself on the affair 
than otherwise, and received us with unimpaired 
good humour. When .Agnes laid her bonnet on tlu! 
table, and sat down beside her, I could not but think, 
looking on her mild eyes and her radiant forehead, 
how natural it .seemed to have her lliere : how trust- 
fully, although she was so young and inexperienced, 
my aunt confided in her ; how strong she was, indeed, 
in simple love and truth.* 

We began to talk about my aunt’s losses, and I 
told them what I had tried to do that morning. 

“Which was injudicious, Trot,” .said my aunt, 
“but well meant. You arc a generous boy — I 
suppose I mu.st say, young man, now — and 1 am 
proud of you, my dear. So far so good. Now, 
Trot and Agnes, let us look the case of Betsey Trot- 
wood in the face, and see how it stands.” 

I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked very 
attentively at my aunt. My aunt, patting her cat, 
looked very attentively at Agnes. 

“Betsey Trolwood,” said my .aunt, who had 
always kept her money matters to herself: “ — 1 
don’t mean your sister. Trot, my dear, but myself— 
had a certain property. It don't matter how much ; 
enough to live on. More ; for .she had saved a little, 
and added to it. Betsey funded her property for 
some time, and then, by the advice of her man ot 
business, laid it out on landed security. That did 
very well, and returned very good interest, till Betsey 
was paid off. I am talking of Betsey as if she was 
a man-of-^r, Weill Then, Betsey had to look 
about her.tSfor a new investment. She thought she 
was wiser, now, than her man of business, who was 
not such a good man of business by this time, as he 
used to be— I am alluding to your father, Agnes — 
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she took it into her bead to lay it out for herself. 
Sio she took her pigs," said my aunt. “ to a foreign 
market ; and a veiy bad market it turned out to be. 
First, she lost in the mining way, and then she lost 
in the diving way— fishing up treasure, or some such 
Tom Tidier nonsense/' explained my aunt, rubbing 
her nose; **and then she lost in the mining way 
again, and, last of all, to set the thing entirely to 
rights, she lost in the banking way. 1 don't know 
what the Bank shares were worth for a little while," 
said my aunt ; cent per cent was the lowest of it, I 
Ijelieve ; but the Bank was at the other end of the 
world, and tumbled into space, for what I know; 
anyhow, it fell to pieces, and never will and never 
can pay sixpence ; and Betsey’s sixpences were all 
there, and there's an end of them. Least said, 
soonest mended 1 " 

My aunt concluded this philosophical summary, by 
fixing her eyes with a kind of triumph on Agnes, 
whose colour was gradually returning, 

“Dear Miss. IVotwood, is that all the history?" 
said Agnes. 

“ I hope it's enough, child." said my aunt. “If 
there had been more money to lose, it wouldn’t have 
been all, I dare say. Betsy would have contrived to 
throw that after the rest, and make another chapter, 
I have little doubt. But, there was no more money, 
and there's no more story." 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended breath. 
Her colour still came and went, but she breathed more 
freely. I thought I knew why. I thought she had 
had some fear that her unhappy father might l>e in 
some way to blame for what had happened. My 
aunt took her hand in hers, and laughed. 

"Is that all?" repeated my aunt. “Why, yes, 
that's all, except, * And she lived happy ever after- 
wards.' Perhaps I may add that of Betsey yet, one 
of these days. Now, Agnes, you have a wise head. 
So have you, Trot, in some things, though I can’t 
compliment you always ; " and here my aunt shook 
her own at me, with an energy peculiar to herself. 
“What's to be done? Here's the cottage, taking 
one lime with another, will produce, say seventy 
pounds a-year. I think we may safely put it down 
at that. Well ! — That’s all we’ve got," said my aunt ; 
w'ith whom it was an idiosyncrasy, as it is with some 
horses, to stop very short when she appeared to be 
in a fair way of going on for a long while. 

“Then," .said my aunt, after a rest, “ there’s Dick. 
He’s good for a hundred a-year, but of course that 
must be expended on himself! I would sooner send 
him away, though I know I am the only person who 
appreciates him, than have him, and not spend his 
money on himself. How can Trot and I do best, 
upon our means? What do you say, Agnes?" 

“/ say, aunt," I interposed, “that I must do 
sorpething I " 

*'Go for a soldier, do you mean?" returned my 
aunt, alarmed ; “ or go to sea? I won't hear of it. 
You are to be a proctor. We re not going to have 
any knockings on the head in Ms family, if you 
please, sir.'’ 

I was about to Explain that I was not desirous of 
introducing that mode of provision |nto the family, 
when Agnes inquired if my rooms were held for any 
long term ? 

“ You come to the point, my dear," said my aunt. 
“ They are not to’ be got rid of, for six months at 
least, imlcM they could be underlet, and that I don’t 
believe* The last man died here. Five people out 
of six i»ould die — of course — of that woman in 
hankeed with the flannel petticoat, I have a little 
ready money ; and I agree with you, the best thing 
We can do, is, to live the term out here, and get Dick 
a bed-room hard by," 


I thouglit it my duty to hint at the discomfort my 
aunt would sustain, from living in a continual state 
of guewlla warfare with Mrs. Crupp; but she dis- 
poflro W that objection summarily by declaring, that, 
on the first demonstration of hostilities, she was 
prepared to astonish Mrs. Crupp for the whole 
remainder of her natural life. 

“I have been thinking, Trotwood," said Agnes, 
diffidently, “that if you had time — " 

“ I have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am always 
disengaged after four or five o'clock, and I have time 
early in the morning. In one way and another," 
said I, conscious of reddening a little as I thought of 
the hours and hours I had devoted to fagging about 
town, and to and fro upon the Norwood Road, “ I 
have abundance of time." 

“I know you would not mind," saidAgnes, coming 
to me, and speaking in a low voice, so full of sweet 
and hopeful consideration that I hear it now, “the 
duties of a secretary." 

“ Mind, my dear Agnes? 

“Because," continued Agnes, “Doctor Strong 
has acted on his intention of retiring, and has come 
to live in London ; ‘and he asked papa, 1 know, if he 
could recommend him one. Don’t you think he 
would rather have his favourite old pupil near him, 
than anybody else ? " 

“Dear Agnes!" said I. “W'hat should I do 
without you ! You are always my good angel. I 
told you so. I never think of you in any other light." 

Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, that one 
good Angel (meaning Dora) was enough ; and went 
on to remind me that the Doctor had been used to 
occupy himself in his study, early in the morning, 
and in the evening — and that probably my leisure 
would suit his requirements very well. 1 was scarcely 
more delighted with the prospect of earning my own 
bread, than with the hope of earning it under my old 
ma.ster ; in short, acting on the advice of Agnes, I 
sat down and wrote a letter to the Doctor, stating 
my object, and appointing to call on him next day at 
ten in the forenoon. This I addressed to Highgate 
— for in that place, so memorable to me, he lived — 
and went and posted, myself, without losing a 
minute. 

Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of 
her noisele ss presence seemed inseparable from the 
place. When I came back, I found my aunt’s birds 
hanging, just es they had hung so long in the parlour 
window of the cottage ; and my easy chair imitating 
my aunt's much easier chair in its position at the 
open window ; and even the round green fan, which 
niy aunt had brought away with her, screwed on to 
the window-sill. 1 knew who had done all this, by 
its seeming to have quietly done itself ; and I should 
have known in a moment who had arranged my 
neglected books in the old order of my school days, 
even if I had supposed Agnes to be miles away, in^ 
stead of seeing her busy with them, and smiling at 
the disorder into which they had fallen. 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of the 
Thames (it really did look very well with the sun 
upon it, though not like the sea before the cot^ge), 
but she could not relent towards the Lorido^y smoke, 
which, she said, “peppered everything." a com- 
plete revolution, in which Peggotty bore a prominent 
part, was being effected in every corner of my rooms, 
m regard of this pepper ; and I was looking on, 
thinking how little even Peggotty seemed to do with 
a good deal of bustle, and how much Agnes did 
without any bustle at all, when a knock came at the 
door. 

“I think/’ said Agnes, turning pale, “it’s papa. 
He promised me that he would come." 

I opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr, 
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Wickficld, but Uriah Heep. I had not seen Mr. 
Wickfield for some time. I was prepared for a great 
change in him, after what I had heard from Agnes, 
but his appcai'ance shocked me. 

It was not that he looked many years older, 
though still dressed with the old scrupulous cleanli- 
ness ; or that there was an unwholesome ruddiness 
upon his face ; or that his eyes were full and blood- 
shot ; or that there was a nervous trembling in his 
hand, the cause of which I knew, and had for some 
years seen at work. It was not that he had lost his 
good looks, or his old bearing of a gentleman — for 
that he had not — but the thing that struck me most 
was, that with the evidences of his native superiority 
still upon him, he should submit himself to that 
crawling impersonation of meanness, Uriah Heep. 
The reversal of the two natures, in their relative 
positions, Uriah's of power and Mr. Wickfield's of 
dependence, was a sight more painful to me than I 
can express. If I had seen an Ape taking command 
of a Man, I should hardly have thought it a more 
degrading spectacle. 

l ie appeared to be only too conscious of it himself 
When he came in, he stood still ; and with his head 
lx)wed, as if he felt it. This w;is only for a moment ; 
for Agnes softly said to him, “ Pajxi I Here is Miss 
Trotwood — and 1 rotwood, whom you have not seen 
for a long while 1 " and then he approached, and 
constrainedly gave my aunt his hand, and shook 
hands more cordially with me. In the moment's 
pause I speak of, 1 saw Uriah’s countenance form 
Itself into a most ill-favoured smile. Agnes saw it too, 
I think, for she shrank from him. 

What my fiunt saw, or did not see, I defy the 
science of j)hysiognomy to have made out, without 
her own consent. 1 believe there never was anybody 
with such an imperturbable countenance when she 
chose. Her face might have been a dead wall on 
the occasion in question, for any light it threw upon 
her thoughts ; until she broke silence with her usual 
abruptness. 

“ Well, Wickfield ! *’ said my aunt ; and he looked 
up at her for the first lime. "I have been telling 
your daughter how well 1 have been disposing of my 
money for myself, because I couldn’t trust it to you, 
as you were growing rusty in business matters. Wc 
have been taking counsel together, and getting on 
very well, all things considered. Agnes is worth the 
whole firm, in my opinion.” 

“ If 1 may unibly make the remark,” said Uriah 
Heep, with a writhe, I fully agree with Miss 
Betsey Trotwood, and should be only too appy if 
Miss Agnes was a partner.” 

“ You're a partner yourself, you know.” returned 
my aunt, ‘'and that’s about enough for you, I 
expect. How do you find yourself, sir? ” 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed to 
him with extraordinary curtness, Mr. Heep, uncom- 
fortably clutching the blue bag he carried, replied 
that he was pretty well, he thanked my aunt, and 
hoped she was the same. 

"And you, Master — should say, Mister Copper-r 
field,” pursued Uriah. " I hope 1 see you well I I 
am rejoiced to see you, Mister Copperfield, even under 
present circumstances.'* I Ijelieved that; for he 
seemed to relish them very much. *' Present circum- 
stances is not what your friends would wish for you, 
Mister Copperfield, but it isn’t money makes the man : 
it's — I am really unequal with my umble powers to 
express what it is,” said Uriah, with a fawning jerk, 
" but it isn’t money ! ” 

Here he shook hands with me ; not in the common 
way, but standing at a good distance from me, and 
lifting my hand up and down like a pump handle, 
that be was a little afraid of. 


"And how do you think we are looklig, Master 
Copt^erfield,— :! should say, Mister?” fawned Uriah. 
"Don’t you find Mr. Wickfield blooming, sir? 
Years don’t fell much in our firm, Master Copper- 
field, except in raising up the umble, namely, mother 
and self — and in developing,” he added, as an after- 
thought, " the beautiful, namely, Miss Agnes.” 

He jerked himself about, after this compliment, in 
such an intolerable manner, that my aunt, who had 
sat looking straight at him, lost all patience. 

"Deuce take the man!” said my aunt, sternly. 
" what's he about ? Don’t be galvanic, sir I” 

"la.sk your pardon, Miss Trotwood,” returned 
Uriah ; " I'm aware you’re nervous.” 

" Go along with you, sir ! ” said my aunt, any- 
thing but appeased. " Don’t presume to say so ! I 
am nothing of the sort. If you’re an cel, sir, con- 
duct yourself like one. If you're a man, control 
your limbs, sir 1 Good God I ” said my aunt, with 
great indignation, “ I am not poing to be serpentined 
and corkscrewed out of my senses T 

M r. Heep ^as mlKer alxisfied, as most people 
might have been, by this explosion ; which derived 
great additional force from the indignant manner in 
whicli my aunt afterwards moved in her chair, and 
shook her head as if she were making snaps or 
bounces at him. But, he said to rnc aside in a rncck 
voice : 

“ I am well aware, Master Copperfield, that Miss 
Trotwood, thougli an excellent lady, has a quick 
temper (indeed 1 think I had the pleasure of knowing 
her, when 1 was an umble clerk, before you did, 
Master Copperfield), and it’s only natural, I am sure, 
that it should be made quicker by present circum- 
stances. 7'hc wonder is, that it i.sn’t much worse I 
I only called to say that if there was anything wc 
could do, in present circumstances, mother or self, 
or Wickfield and Heep, we should be really glad. 
I may go so far ? ” said Uriah, with a sickly smile at 
his partner. 

"Uriah Heep,*’ said Mr. Wickfield, in a monotonous 
forced way, "is active in the Inisiness, Trotwood. 
What he says, I quite concur in. You know I had 
an old interest in you. Apart from that, what Uriah 
says I quite concur in I ” 

" Oh, what a reward it is,” said Uriah, drawing up 
one leg, at the risk of bringing down upon hirn.self 
another visitation from my aunt, "to be so trusted 
in I But I hope I am able to do .something to relieve 
him from the fatigues of business, Master Copper- 
field ! * 

" Uriah Heep is a g^eat relief to me,” said Mr. 
Wickfield, in the same dull voice. " It’s a load off 
my mind, Trotwood, to have such a partner.” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to 
exhibit him to me in the light he had indicated on 
the night when he poisoned my rest. I saw •the 
same ill-favoured smile upon his face again, and saw 
how he watched me. 

" You are not going, papa ? ” said Agnes, anxiously. 

" Will you not walk back with 'IVotwood and me? ” 

He would have looked to Uriah, I Ixlieve, before 
replying, if that worthy had not anticipated him. 

" I am bespoke myself,*' said Uriah, "on business ; 
otherwise I should have been appy to have kept with 
my friends. But I leave my partner to repre.sent the 
firm. Miss Agnes, ever yours ! I w'ish you good- 
day, Master Copperfield, and leave my umble 
respects for Miss Betsey Trotwood.” 

With those words, he retired, kissing his great 
hand, an^ leering at us like a mask. 

We sat there talking about our pleasant old Can- 
terbury days, an hour or two, Mr. Wickfield, left to 
Agnes, soon became more like his former self ; though 
there was a settled depression upon him, which he 
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never shook off. For all that* he brightened ; and 
had an evident pleasure in hearing us recall the little 
incidents of our old life, many of which he remem- 
bered very well. He said it was like those times, to 
be alone with Agnes and me again ; and he wished 
to Heaven they had never changed. I am sure there 
was an influence in the placid face of Agnes, and in 
the very touch of her hand upon his arm, that did 
wonders for him. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with 
Peggotty, in the inner room) would not accompany 
us to the place where they were staying, but insisted 
on my going ; and I went. We dined together. 
After dinner, Agnes sat beside him, as of old, and 
poured out his wine. He took what she gave him, 


and no more — like a child — and we all three sat 
together at a window as the evening gathered in. 
When it was almost dark, he lay down on a sofa, 
Agnes pillowing his head and bending over him a 
little while ; and when she came back to the window, 
it was not so dark but 1 could see tears glittering in 
her eyes. 

I pray Heaven that I never may forget the dear 
girl in her love and truth, at that time of my life ; 
for if I should, I must be drawing near the end, and 
then I would desire to remember her best ! She 
filled my heart with such good resolutions, strength- 
ened my weakness so, by her example, so directed— 
I know not how, she was too modest and gentle to 
advise roe in many words — the wandering ardour and 
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unsettled purpose within me, that all the little good 
1 have done, and all the harm I have forborne, I 
solemnly Ijelieve I may refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at the 
window in the dark ; listened to my praises of her ; 
praised again ; and round the little fairy-figure shed 
some glimpses of her own pure light, that made it 
yet more precious and more innocent to me ! Oh, 
Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if I had known then, 

what I knew long afterwards ! 

‘ There was a beggar in the street, wh^ I went 
down ; and as I turned my head towards the window, 
thinking of her calm seraphic eyes, he made me start 
by muttering, as if he were an echo of the morning : 
Blind I Wind! Wfbd 1" 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

I BEGAN the next day with another dive into the 
Roman bath, and then started for Highgate. I was 
not dispirited now. I was not afraid of the shabby 
coat, and had no yearnings after gallant greys. My 
whole manner of thinking of our late misf<)rtune was 
changed. What I had to do, was, to show my aunt 
that her past goc^dness to me had not been thrown 
away on an insensible, ungrateful object. What I 
had to do, was, to turn the painful discipline of my 
younger days to account, by j:oing to work with ^ 
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resolute and steady heart. What I had to do» was 
to take my woodman's axe in my hand, and clear my 
own way thrcwlgh the forest of difficulty, by cutting 
down the trees until I came to Dora. And I went 
on at a mighty rate, as if it could be done by walking. 

When I found myself on the familiar Highgate 
road, pursuing such a different errand from that old 
one of pleasure, with which it was associated, it 
seemed as if a complete change had come on my 
whole life. But that did not discourage me. With 
the new life, came new purpose, new intention. 
Great was the labour ; priceless the reward, % Dora 
was the reward, and Dora must be won. 

I got into such a transport, that I felt quite sorry 
my coat was not a little shabby already* I wanted 
to be cutting at those trees in the forest of difficulty, 
under circumstances that should prove my strength. 

I had a good mind to ask an old man, in wire 
spectacles, who was breaking stones upon the road, 
to lend me his hammer for a little while, and let me 
begin to beat a path to Dora out of granite. I 
stimulated myself into such a heat, and got so out 
of breath, that I felt as if I had been earning 1 don't 
know how much. In this slate, 1 went into a cot- 
tage that I saw was to let, and examined it narrowly, 
— for 1 felt it necessary to be practical. It would do 
for me and Dora admirably : with a little front 
garden for Jip to run about in, and bark at the 
tradespeople through the railings, and a capital 
room up-slairs for my aunt. I came out again, 
hotter and faster than ever, and dashed up to High- 
gale, at such a rate that I was there an hour too 
early ; and, though I had not been, should have been 
obliged to stroll about to cool myself, before 1 was 
at all presentable. 

My first care, after putting myself under this 
necessary course of preparation, was to find the 
Doctor’s house. It was not in that part of Highgate 
where Mrs. Steerforth lived, but quite on the opposite 
side of the little town. When I had made this dis- 
covery, I went back, in an attraction 1 could not 
resist, to a lane by Mrs. Sieerforth’s, and looked 
over the corner of the garden wall. His room was 
shut up close. The conservatory doors were stand- 
ing open, and Rosa Darile was walking, bareheaded, 
with a quick impetuous step, up and down a gravel 
walk on one side of the lawn. She gave me the idea 
of some fierce thing, that was dragging the length 
of its chain to and fro upon a beaten track, and 
wearing its heart out. 

I came softly away from my place of observation, 
and avoiding that part of the neighbourhood, and 
wishing 1 had not gone near it, strolled about until 
it was ten o’clock. The church with the slender 
spire, that stands on the top of the hill now, was 
not there then to tell me the time. An old red-brick 
mansion, used as a school, was in its place ; and a 
fine old house it must have been to go to school at, 
as I recollect it. 

When I approached the Doctor's cottage — a pretty 
old place, on which he seemed to have expended 
some money, if I might judge from the embellish- 
ments and repairs that had the look of being just 
completed — I saw him walking in the garden at the 
side, gaiters and all, as if he had never left oflf walk- 
ing since the days of my pupilage. He had his old 
companions about him, too ; for there were plenty 
of high trees in the neighlx)urhood, and two or three 
rooks were on the grass, looking after him, as if they 
had been written to about him by the Canterbury 
rooks, and were observing him clo.sely in consequence. 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting his 
attention from that distance, 1 made bold to open 
the gate, and walk after him, so as to meet him 
when he should (urn round. When he did, and 
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came towards me, he looked at me thoughtfully for 
a few moments, evidently without thinking about me 
at all ; and then his benevolent face expressed ex- 
traordinary pleasure, s^nd he took me by both hands. 

“Why, my dear Cbpperfield,'* said ihe doctor; 
“ you are a man ! How do you do ? I am delighted 
to see you. My dear Copperfield, how very much 
you have improved I You are quite — yes— dear me! " 
I hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. 

“Oh dear, yes!" said the Doctor; “Annie’s 
quite well, and she'll be delighted to see you. You 
were always her favourite. She said so, last night, 
when I showed her your letter. And — yes, to be 
sure — you recollect Mr. Jack Maldon, Copperfield?" 
“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“Of course,” said the Doctor. “To be sure. 
//es pretty well, too." 

“ Has he come honie, sir ? " I inquired. ' 

“From India?" said the Doctor. “Yes. Mr. 

J ack Maldon couldn't bear the climate, my dear. 
Irs. Marklcham — you have not forgotten Mrs. 
Markleham ? " 

Forgotten the Old Soldier ! And in that short 
time ! 

“Mrs. Markleham," said the Doctor, “was quite 
vexed about him, poor thing ; so we have got him 
at home again ; and we have bought him a little 
Patent place, which agrees with him much better.'* 

I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspset 
from this account that it was a place where there was 
not much to do, and which was pretty well paid. 
The Doctor, walking up and dow^n with his hand on 
my shoulder, and his kind face turned encouragingly 
to mine, w^ent on : 

“Now, my dear Copperfield, in reference to this 
proposal of yours. It’s very gratifying and agreeable 
to me, I am sure ; but don't you think you could do 
belter ? You achieved distinction, you know, when 
you were with us. You are qualified for mtiny good 
things. You have laid a foundation that any edifice 
may be raised upon ; and is it not a pity that you 
should devote the spring-time of your life to such a 
poor pursuit as I can offer?" 

I became very glowing again, and, expressing my- 
self in a rhapsodical style, I am afttiid,' urged my 
request strongly : reminding the Doctor that I had 
already a profession. 

“Well, well," returned the Doctor, “that's true. 
Certainly, your having a profession, and being 
actually engaged in studying it, makes a difference. 
But, my good young friend, what's seventy pounds 
a-year ? " 

“ It doubles our income, Doctor Strong," said I. 
“Dear me!" replied the Doctor. “ To think of 
that I Not that I mean to say it's rigidly limited to 
seventy pounds a-year, because I have always con- 
templated making any young friend I might thus 
employ, a present too. Undoubtedly," said the 
Doctor, still walking me up and down with his hand., 
on my shoulder. “I have always taken an annual 
present into account." 

“My dear tutor," said I (now, really, without any 
nonsense), “ to whom I owe more obligations already 

than I ever can acknowledge ’ 

“No, no," interposed the Doctor. “Pardon 
me ! " 

“ If you will take such lime as I have, and that is 
my mornings and evenings, and can think it worth 
seventy jx)unds a-year, you will do me such a service 
as I cannot express." 

“Dear me!" said the Doctor, innocently. “To 
think thdl so little should go for so much I Dear dear I 
And when you can do better, you will? On your 
word, now?" said the Doctor, — which he had always 
made a very grave appeal to the honour of us boys. 
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“On my word, sir,” •! returned, answering in our 
old school manner. 

** Then be it so,*‘ said the Doctor, clapping me on 
the shoulder, and still keeping his hand there', as we 
still walked up and down. 

“ And I shall be twenty times happier, sir,” said I, 
with a little — I hope innocent — flattery, “if my 
employment is to be on the Dictionary.” 

1’he Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me on the 
shoulder again, and exclaimed, with a triumph most 
delightful to behold, 
profoundest depths 

, young friend, ybu have hit it. It is the Dictionary I * 

How could it be anything else I His pockets were 
as full of it as his head. It was sticking out of him 
In all directions. He told me that since his retirement 
from scholastic life, he had been advancing with it 
wonderfully ; and that nothing could suit him better 
Ihan^ the proposed arrangements for morning and 
evening work, as it was his custom to walk about in 
the day-time with his considering cap on. His papers 
were in a little confusion, in consequence of Mr. Jack 
Maldon having lately proffered his occasional services 
as an amanuensis, and not being accustomed to that 
occupation ; but we should soon put right what was 
amiss, and go on swimmingly. Afterwards, when we 
were fairly at our work, I found Mr. Jack Maldon’s 
efforts more troublesome to me than 1 had expected, 
as he had not confined himself to making numerous 
mistakes, but had sketched so many soldiers, and 
ladies' heads, over the Doctor’s manuscript, that I 
often bec«ame involved in labyrinths of obscurity. 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prosj^ect of our 
going to work together on that wonderful per- 
formance, and we settled to begin next morning at 
seven o'clock. We were to work two hours every 
morning, and two or three hours every night, except 
on Saturdays, when I was to rest. On Sundays, of 
course, I was to rest also, and 1 considered these 
veiy easy terms. 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual 
satisfaction, the Doctor took me into the house to 
present me to Mrs. Strong, whom we found in the 
Doctor's new study, dusting his books, — a freedom 
which he never permitted anybody else to take with 
those sacred favourites. 

They had postponed their breakfast on my account, 
and we sat down to table together. We had not 
been seated long, when I <saw an approaching 
arrival in Mrs. Suong’s face, before 1 heard any 
sound of it. A gentleman on horseback came to the 
gate, and leading bis horse into the little court, with 
the bridle over his arm, as if he were quite at home, 
tied him to a ring in the empty coach-house wall, and 
came into the breakfast parloui’, whip in hand. It 
was Mr. Jack Maldon ; and Mr. Jack Maldon was 
not at all improved by India, I thought. I was in a 
state of ferocious virtue, however, as to young men 
who were not cutting down the trees in the forest of 
difficulty ; and my impression must be received with 
due allowance. 

“ Mr. Jack ! ” said the Doctor. “ Copperfield I ” 

Mr, Jack Maldon shook hands with me ; but not 
very warmly, I believed ; and with an air of languid 
patronage, at which I secretly took great umbrage. 
But his languor altogether was quite a wonderful 
sight ; except when he addressed himself to his 
cousin Annie. 

“ Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. Jack?” 
said the Doctor. 

“ I hardly evsw take breakfast, sir," he replied, with 
his head thrown back in an easy chair. “C find it 
bores mo.” 

‘ ' Is there any news to-^y ? ” inquired the Doctor. 

" N<>thing at all, sir,’) replied Mr. Maldon. 


“There's an account about the people being hungry 
and discontented down in the North, but they are 
always being hungry and discontented somewhere." 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he 
wished to change the subject, “Then there's no news 
at all ; and no news, they say. is good news." 

“fThere's a long statement in the papers, sir, about 
a murder," observed Mr. Maldon. “ But somebody 
is always being murdered, and I didn't read it." 

A display of indifference to all the actions and 


very fashionable indeed. I have seen it displayed 
with such success, that I have encountered some fine 
ladies and gentlemen who might as well have been 
born caterpillars. Perhaps it impressed me the more 
then, because it was new to me, but it certainly did 
not tend to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my 
confidence in, Mr. Jack Maldon. 

“ I came out to inquire whether Annie would like 
to go to the opera to-night," said Mr. Maldon, 
turning to her. It’s the last good night there will 
be, this season ; and there’s a singer there, whom she 
really ought to hear. She is perfectly exquisite. 
Besides which, she is so charmingly ugly," relai-ising 
into languor. 

The l^octor, ever pleased with what was likely to 
please his young wife, turned to her and said : 

“ You must go, Annie. You must go." 

“I would rather not," she said to the Doctor. 
“ I prefer to remain at home. I would much rather 
remain at home." 

Without looking at her cousin, she then addressed 
me, and asked me about Agnes, and whether she 
should see her, and whether she was not likely to 
come that day ; and was so much disturbed, that I 
wondered how even the Doctor, buttering his toast, 
could be blind to what was so obvious. 

But he saw nothing. He told her, good-naturedly, 
that she was young and ought to be amused and 
entertained, and must not allow herself to be made 
dull by a dull old fellow. Moreover, he said, he 
wanted to hear her sing all the new singer’s songs to 
him ; and how could she do that well, unless she went ? 
So the Doctor persisted in making the engagement 
for her, and Mr, Jack Maldon was to come back to 
dinner. This concluded, he went to his Patent place, 
I suppose ; but at all events went away on his horse, 
looking very idle. 

1 was curious to find out next morning, whether 
she had been. She had not, but had sent into 
London to put her cousin off ; and had gone out in 
the afternoon to see Agnes, and had prevailed upon 
the Doctor to go with her; and they had walked 
home by the fields, the Doctor told me, the evening 
being delightful. I wondered then, whether she 
would have gone if Agnes had not been in town, 
and w.hether Agnes had some good influence over 
her too 1 

She did not look very happy, I thought, but it was 
a good face, or a very false one. I often glanced at 
it, for she sat in the window all the lime we were:iat 
work ; and made our breakfast, which we tdik by 
snatches as we were employed. When I left,»at nine 
o’clock, she was kneeling on the ground at the 
Doctor's feet, putting on his shoes and gaiters for 
him. There was a softened shade upon her face, 
thrown from some green leaves overhanging the open 
window of the low room ; and I thought all the way 
to Doctors’ Commons, of the night when I had seen 
it looking at him as he read. 

I was pretty busy now ; up at five in the morning, 
and home at nine or ten at night. But I had infinite 
satisfaction in being so closely engaged, and never 
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walked slowly on any account, and felt enthusiasti- 
cally that the more I tired myself, the more I was 
doing to deserve Dora. 1 had not revealed myself in 
my altered character to Dora yet, because she was 
coming to see Miss Mills in^a few days, and I deferred 
all I had to tell her until then ; merely informing her 
in my letters (all our communications were secretly 
forwarded through Miss Mills), that I had much to 
tell her. In the meantime, I put myself on a short 
allowance of bear's grease, wholly abandoned scented 
soap and lavender water, and sold off three waist- 
coats at a prodigious sacrifice, as being too luxurious 
for my stern career. 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burn- 
ing with impatience to do something more, 1 went to 
see Traddles, now lodging up behind the parapet of 
a house in Castle Street, Holborn. Mr. Dick, who 
had been with me to Highgate twice already, and 
had resumed his companionship with the Doctor, I 
took with me. 

I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely sensitive 
to my aunt’s reverses, and sincerely believing that 
no galley-slave or convict worked as I did, he had 
begun to fret and worry himself out of spirits and 
appetite, as having nothing useful to do. In this 
condition, he felt more incapable of finishing the 
Memorial than ever ; and the harder he worked at it, 
the oftener that unlucky head of King Charles the 
First got into it. Seriously apprehending that his 
malady would increase, unless wc put some innocent 
deception upon him and caused him to believe that 
he was useful, or unless we could put him in the way 
of being really useful (which would be better), I made 
up my mind to try if Traddles could help us. Hoforc 
we went, I wrote Tradtlles a full statement of all 
that had happened, and Traddles wrote me back 
a capital answer, expressive of his sympathy and 
friendship. 

We found him hard at work with his inkstand and 
papers, refreshed by the sight of the flowerpot-stand 
and the little round table in a corner of the small 
apartment. He received us cordially, and made 
friends with Mr. Dick in a moment. Mr. Dick pro- 
fessed an absolute certainty of having seen him before, 
and we both said, “ Very likely.” 

The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles 
was this. — I had heard that many men distinguished 
in various pursuits had begun life by reporting the 
debates in Parliament. Traddles having mentioned 
newspapers to me, as one of his hopes, I had put the 
two things together, and told Traddles in my letter 
that I wished to know how I could qualify myself for 
this pursuit. Traddles now informed me, as the 
result of his inquiries, that the mere mechanical 
acquisition ne^cessary, except in rare cases, for 
thorough excellence in it, that is to say, a perfect and 
entire command of the mystery of short-hand writing 
and reading, was about equal in difficulty to the 
mastery of six languages ; and that it might perhaps 
be attained, by dint of perseverance, in the course of 
a few years. Traddles reasonably supposed that 
this would settle the business ; but I, only feeling 
that here indeed were a few tall trees to be hewn 
down, immediately resolved to work my way on to 
Dora through this thicket, axe in hand. 

* “1 am ver^ much obliged to you, my dear 
Traddles I ” said I. ** I'll begin to-morrow.” 

• Traddles looked astonished, as he well might ; but 
he had no notion as yet of my rapturous condition, 

** I'll buy a book, said I, ** with a good scheme of 
this art in it ; I'll work at it at the Commons, where 
I haven’t half enough to do ; I’ll take down the 
speeches in our court for practice — ^Traddles, my dear 
fellow, I’ll master it ! " 

** Dear me.” said Traddles, opening his eyes, ‘*I 


had no idea you were such a determined character, 
Copperfield I ” 

1 don’t know how he should have had. for it was 
new enough to me. I passed that off, and brought 
Mr. Dick on the carpet. 

“You see,” said Mr. Dick, wistfully, “if I could 
exert myself, Mr, Traddles — if I could beat a drum 
— or blow anything I ” 

Poor fellow I I have little doubt he would have 
preferred such an emplo)rment in his heart to all 
others. Traddles, who would not have smiled lor 
the world, replied composedly : 

“ But you arc a very good penman, sir. You told 
me so, Copperfield?” 

“ Excellent 1” said I. And indeed he was. He 
wrote with extraordinary neatness. 

“Don't you think,” said Traddles, “you could 
copy writings, sir, if I got them for you?” 

“Mr. Dick looked doubtfully at me. “Eh, 
Trotwood ? ” 

I shook iny head. Mr. Dick shook his» and 
sighed. “ Tell him about the Memorial,” said Mr. 
Dick. 

1 explained to Traddles that there was a difficulty 
in keeping King Charles the First out of Mr. Dick’s 
manuscripts ; Mr. Dick in the meanwhile looking 
very deferentially and seriously at Traddles, and 
sucking his thumb. 

“ But these writings, you know, that I speak, of, 
are already drawn up and finished,” said Traddles 
after a little consideration. “ Mr. Dick has nothing 
to do with them. Wouldn't that make a difference, 
Copperfield ? At all events, wouldn’t it be well to 
try ?” 

This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying 
our heads together apart, while Mr. Dick anxiously 
watched us from his chair, we concocted a scheme in 
virtue of which we got him to work next day, with 
triumphant success. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham Street, 
wc set out the work Traddles procured for him— 
which was to make, I forget how many copies of a 
legal document about some right of way — and on 
another table we spread the last unfinished original of 
the great Memorial. Our instructions to Mr. Dick 
were that he should copy exactly what he had before 
him, without the least departure from the original ; 
and that when he felt it necessary to make the 
slightest allusion to King Charles the First, he should 
fly to the Memorial. We exhorted him to be resolute 
in this, and left my aunt to observe him. My aunt 
reported to us, afterwards, that, at first, he was like a 
man playing the kettle-drums, and constantly divided 
his attentions between the two ; but that, finding this 
confuse and fatigue him, and having his copy there, 
plainly before his eyes, he soon sat at it in an orderly 
business-like manner, and postponed the Memorial to 
a more convenient time. In a word, although we 
took great care that he should have no more to do 
than was good for him, and although he did not be- 
gin with the beginning of a week, he earned by the 
following Saturday night ten shillings and ninepence ; 
and never, while I live, shall I forget his going about 
to all the shops in the neighbourhood to change this 
treasure into sixptmees, or his bringing them to my 
aunt arranged in the form of a heart upon a waiter, 
with tears of joy and pride in his eyes. He was like 
one under the propitious influence of a charm, from 
the moment of his being usefully employed ; and if 
there were a happy man in the world, that Saturday 
night, it was the grateful creature who thought my 
aunt the most wonderful woman in existence, and me 
the most wonderful young man. 

“No starving now, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, 
shaking hands with me in a corner. “I’ll provide 
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for her, sir 1 " and he flourished his ten fingers in the 
air, as if they were ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, 
l^raddlesor I. “It really/' said Traddles, suddenly, 
taking a letter out of his pocket, and giving it to me, 
“put Mr. Micawber quite out of my head I " 

The letter (Mr. Micawber never missed any possi- 
ble opportunity of writing a letter) was addressed to 
me, “By the kindness of T. Traddles, Esquire, of 
the Inner Temple." It ran thus : 

“My DEAR COPPERFIELD, 

“ You may possibly not be unprepared to 
receive the intimation that something has turned up. 
I may have mentioned to you on a former occasion 
that I was in expectation of such an event. 

“I am about to establish myself in one of the 
provincial towns of our favoured island (where the 
society may be described as a happy admixture of 
the agricultural and the clerical), in immediate con- 
nection with one of the learned professions. Mrs. 
Micawber and our offspring will accompany me. 
Our ashes, at a future period, will probably be 
found commingled in the cemetery attached to a 
venerable pile, for which the spot to which I refer, 
has acquired a reputation, shall I say from China to 
Peru ? 

“ In bidding adieu to the modern Babylon, where 
we have undergone many vicissitudes, I trust not 
ignobly, Mrs. Micawber and myself cannot disguise 
from our minds that we part, it may be for years and 
it may be for ever, with an individual linked by strong 
associations to the altar of our domestic life. If, on 
the eve of such a departure, you will accompany our 
mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, to our present 
abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural to 
the occasion, you will confer a Boon 

“On 

“One 

‘Who 

“Is 

"Ever yours, 

“Wilkins Micawber." 

I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber had got rid 
of his dust and ashes, and that something really had 
turned up at last. Learning from Traddles that the 
invitation referred to. the evening then wearing away, 
I expressed my readiness to do honour to it ; and we 
went oft* together to the lodging which Mr. Micawber 
occupied as Mr. Mortimer, and which was situated 
near the top of the Gray’s Inn Road. 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, that 
we found the twins, now some eight or nine years old, 
reposing in a turn-up bedstead in the family sitting- 
room, where Mr. Micawber bad prepared, in a wash- 
hand-stand jug, what he called a “Brew" of the 
agreeable beverage for which he was famous. I had 
the pleasure, on this occasion, of renewing the ac- 
quaintance of Master Micawber, whom 1* found a 
promising boy of about twelve or thirteen, very 
subject to that restlessness of limb which is not an 
unfrequent phenomenon in youths of his age. 1 also 
became once more known to his sister, Miss Micawber, 
in whom, as Mr. Micawber told us, “her mother 
renewed her youth, like the Phoenix." « 

“My dear Copperfield," said Mr, Micawber, 
“yourself and Mr. Traddles find us on the brink of 
miration, and will excuse any little discomforts 
incidental to that position," 

Glancing round as 1 made a suitable reply, I 
observed that the family effects were already packed, 
and that |he amount of luggage was by no means 
overwhelming. I congratulated Mrs. MicaWoer on 
the approaching change. 

“My dear Mr. Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, 


“of your friendly interest In all our affairs, I am 
well assured. My family may consider it banish* 
ment, if they please ; but I am a wife and mother, 
and I never will desert Mr. Micawber." 

Traddles, appealed to, by Mrs. Micawber*s eye, 
feelingly acquiesced. 

“That," said Mrs. Micawber, “that, at least, is 
my view, my dear Mr. Copperfield and Mr. Traddles, 
of the obligation which I took upon myself when I 
repeated the irrevocable words, ‘ I, Emma, take 
thee, Wilkins.' I read the service over with a flat- 
candle on the previous night, and the conclusion 1 
derived from it was, that I never could desert Mr. 
Micawber. And," said Mrs. Micawber, “though it 
is possible I may be mistaken in my view of the 
ceremony, I never will I " 

“ My dear," said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, 
“ I am not conscious that you are expected to do 
anything of the sort." 

“ I am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield," pursued 
Mrs. Micawber, “ that I am now about to cast my 
lot among strangers ; and I am also aware that the 
various members of my family, to whom Mr. 
Micawber has written in the most gentlemanly terms, 
announcing that fact, have not taken the least notice 
of Mr. Micawber's communication. Indeed I may 
be superstitious," said Mrs. Micawber, “but it 
appears to me that Mr. Micawber is destined never 
to receive any answers whatever to the great majority 
of the communications he writes. I may augur from 
the silence of rny family, that they object to the reso- 
lution I have taken ; but I should not allow myself to 
be swerved from the path of duty, Mr. Copperfield, 
even by my papa and mamma, were they still 
living." 

I expressed my opinion that this was going in the 
right direction. 

“ It may be a sacrifice," said Mrs. Micawber, “ to 
immure one’s-self in a Cathedral town ; but surely, 
Mr. Copperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, it is much 
more a sacrifice in a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities." 

“Oh I You are going to a Cathedral town?" 
said I. 

Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, out 
of the wash-hand-stand jug, replied ; 

“To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copperfield, 
I have entered into arrangements, by virtue of which 
I stand pledged and contracted to our friend Keep, 
to assist ancl serve him in the capacity of— and lo 
be — his confidential clerk.” 

I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly enjoyed 
my surprise, 

“I am bound to state to you," he said, with an 
official air, “that the business habits, and the 
prudent suggestions, of Mrs. Micawber, have in a 
great measure conduced to this result. The gauntlet, 
to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon a former 
occasion, being thrown down in the form of an 
advertisement, was taken up by my friend Heep, and 
led to a mutual recognition. Of my friend Heep," 
said Mr. Micawber, “who is a man of remarkable 
shrewdness, I desire to speak with all possible 
respect. My friend Heep has not fixed the positive 
remuneration at too high a figure, but he has made 
a great deal, in the way of extrication frolfi the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties, contingent on the 
value of mjr services ; and on the value of those 
services, I pin my faith. Such address and intelli- 
gence as I chance to possess." said Mr. Micawber, 
boastfully disparaging himself, with the old genteel 
air, “will be devoted to my friend Heap's service. I 
have already some acquaintance with the law — as a 
defendant on civil process — and 1 shall immediately 
apply myself to the Commentaries of one of the most 
eminent and remarkable of our English Jurists. I 
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believe it is unnecessary to add that I allude to Mr. 
Justice Blackstone.” 

These observations, and indeed the greater part 
of the observations made that evening, were inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Micawber's discovering that Master 
Micawber was sitting on his boots, or holding his 
head on with both arms as if he felt it loose, or acci- 
dentally kicking Traddles under the table, or shuffling 
his feet over one another, or producing them at 
distances fron> himself apparently outrageous to 
nature, or lying sideways with his hair among the 
wine-glasses, or developing his restlessness of limb 
in some other form incompatible with the general 
interests of society ; and by Master Micawber’s re- 
ceiving those discoveries in a resentful spirit. I sat 
all the while, amazed by Mr. Micawber’s disclosure, 
and wondering what it meant ; until Mrs. Micawber 
resumed the thread of the discourse, and claimed my 
attention. 

“ What I particularly request Mr. Micawber to be 
careful of, is/* said Mrs. Micawber, “that he does 
not, my dear Mr. Copperficld, in applying himself to 
this subordinate branch of the law, place it out of his 
ix>wcr to rise, ultimately, to the top of the tree. I 
am convinced that Mr. Micawber, giving his mind to 
a profession so adapted to his fertile resources, and 
his flow of language, must di.stinguish himself. Now, 
for example, Mr. Traddles,*' said Mrs. Micawber, 
assuming a profound air, ' ‘ a Judge, or even say a 
ChancelloF. Docs an individual place himself 
beyond the pale of those preferments by entering 
on such an office as Mr. Micawber has accepted ? " 

“ My dear,” observed Mr. Micawber — but glancing 
inquisitively at Traddles, too; “ wc have time 
enough before us, for the consideration of those 
questions/* 

‘ ' Micawber," .she returned, “no 1 Your mistake in 
life is, that you do not look forward far enough. You 
are bound, in justice to your family, if not to your- 
self, to take in at a comprehensive glance the ex- 
tremest point in the horizon to which your abilities 
may lead you." 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with 
an air of exceeding satisfaction- .still glancing at 
Traddles, as if he desired to have his opinion. 

“Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micaw- 
ber," said Traddles, mildly breaking the truth to her, 

“ I mean the real prosaic fact, you know- ' 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ rny dear Mr. 
Traddles, I wish to be as prosaic and literal as pos- 
sible on a subject of so much importcnce.'* 

“ — Is,” said Traddles, “that this branch of the 
law, even if Mr. Micawber were a regular solicitor — " 

“ Exactly so," returned Mrs. Micawber. (“Wil- 
kins, you are squinting, and will not be able to get 
your eyes Vxick.”) 

“ — Has nothing," pursued Traddles, “ to do with 
that. Only a barrister is eligible for such prefer- 
ments ; and Mr. Micawber could not be a barrister, 
without being entered at an inn of court as a student, 
for five years.” 

“ Do I follow you ? " said Mrs. Micawber, with her 
most affable aT of business. * ‘ Do I understand, 
my dear Mr. Traddles, that, at the expiration of that 
period, Mr. Micawber would be eligible as a Judge 
or Chancellor ? ” 

“ He would be eligible,** returned Traddles, with 
a strong emphasis on that word. 

“Thank you," said Mrs. Micawber. “That is 
quite sufficient. If such is the case, and Mr, Micaw- 
ber forfeits no privilege by entering on these duties, 
my anxiety is set at rest. I speak/’ .said Mrs. 
Micawber, “ as a female, necessarily; but I have 
always been of opinion that Mr. Micawber possesses 
what I have heard my papa call, when I lived at 
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home, the judicial mind ; and I hope Mr. Micawber 
is now entering on a field where that mind will 
develope itself, and take a commanding station." 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, in 
his judicial mind’s eye, -on the woolsack. He passed 
his hand complacently over his bald head* and said 
with ostentatious resignation : 

“ My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of 
fortune. If I am reserved to wear a wig, 1 am at 
least prepared, externally, ” in allusion to his bald- 
ness, “ for that distinction. 1 do not,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “regret my hair, and I may have been 
deprived of it for a si^ecific purpose. 1 cannot say. 
It is my intention, my dear Copperfield, to educate 
my son for the Church ; I will not deny that I should 
be happy, on his account to attain, to eminence.” 

“For the Church? "said 1, still pondering, 
betwcenwhilcs, on Uriah Heep. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Micawber. “ He has a remark- 
able head-voice, and will commence as a chorister. 
Our residence at (^anterbury, and our local con- 
nection, will, no doubt, enable him to trike advantage 
of any vacancy that may arise in the Cathedral 
corps.” 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw that 
he had a certain exjiression efface, as if his voice were 
behind his eyebrows ; where it presently appeared to 
be, on his singing us (as an alternative between that 
and bed), “The Wood-Pecker tapping." After 
many compliments on this performance, we fell into 
some general conversation ; and as I was too full of 
my desperate intentions to keep my altered circum- 
stances to myself, I made them known to Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber. I cannot express how extremely 
delighted they both were, by the idea of my aunt's 
being in difficulties ; and how comfortable and 
friendly it made them. 

When we were nearly come to the last round of 
the punch, I addressed myself to Traddles, and re- 
minded him that wc must not separate, without 
wishing our friends health, happiness, and success 
in their new career. I begged Mr. Micawlxjr to fill 
us bumpers, and i^roposed the toast in due form : 
shaking hands with him across the table, and 
kissing Mrs. Micawl:>er, to commemorate that event- 
ful occasion. Traddles imitated me in the first parti- 
cular, but did not consider himself a sufiicicnily old 
friend to venture on the second. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawljor, rising 
with one of his thumbs in each of his waistcoat 
pockets, * ' the companion of my youth : if I may be 
allowed the expression — and my esteemed friend 
Traddles : if I may be permitted to call him so — will 
allow me, on the part of Mrs. Micawber, myself, and 
our offspring, to thank them in the warmest and 
most uncompromising terms for their good wishes. 
It may be expected that on the eve of a migration 
which will consign us to a perfectly new existence,” 
Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five 
hundred thousand Itiiles, “ I should offer a few vale- 
dictory remarks to two such friends as I see before 
me. But all that I have to say in this way, I have 
said. Whatever station in society I may attain, 
through the medium of the learned profession of 
which 1 am alx)ut to become an unworthy member, 

I shall endeavour not to disgrace, and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber will be safe to adorn. Under the temporary 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a 
view to their immediate liquidation, but remaining 
unliquidated through a combination of circumstances, 

I have been under the necessity of assuming a garb 
from which my natural instincts recoil — I allude to 
spect Jbles — and possessing myself of a cognomen, to 
which 1 can establish no legitimate pretensions. All 
I have to say on that score is, that the cloud has 
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passed from the dreary scene, and the God of Day 
IS once more high upon the mountain tops. On 
Monday next, on the arrival of the four o'clock after- 
noon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my 
native heath — my name, Micawber I " 

Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close of 
these remarks, and drank two glasses of punch in 
grave succession. He then said with much solemnity : 

."*One thing more I have to do, before this sepa- 
ration is complete, and that is to perform an act of 
justice. My friend Mr. Thomas Traddles has, -on 
two several occasions, ‘put his name,' if I may use 
a common expression, to bills of exchange for my 
accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. Thomas 
Traddles was left — let me say, in short, in the lurch. 
The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. 
The amount of the first obligation," here Mr, Micaw- 
ber carefully referred to papers, ‘ * was, I believe, 
twenty-three, four, nine and a half; of the second, 
according to my entry of that transaction, eighteen, 
six, two. These sums, united, make a total, if my 
calculation is correct, amounting to forty-one, ten, 
eleven and a half. My friend Copperfield will per- 
haps do me the favour to check that total? *' 

I did so and found it correct. 

“To leave this nictropolis," said Mr. Micawber, 
“and my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, without 
acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of this obli- 
gation, would weigh upon my mind to an insup- 
portable extent. I have, therefore, prepared for my 
friend Mr. 'J'homas I'raddlcs, and 1 now hold in my 
hand, a document, which accom])lishcs the desired 
object. I beg to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles my 1. O. U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and 
a half, and I am happy to recover my moral dignity, 
and to know that I can once more walk erect before 
my fellowman I " 

With this introduction (which greatly affected 
him), Mr. Micawber placed his I. O. U. in the hands 
of lYaddles, and said he wished him well in cveiy 
relation of life. I am persuaded, not only that this 
was quite the same to Mr. Micawber as paying the 
money, but that Traddles himself hardly knew the 
difference until he had had time to think about it. 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his fellow 
man, on the strength of this virtuous action, that his 
chest looked half as broad again when he lighted us 
down-stairs. We parted with great heartiness on 
both sides ; and when I had seen Traddles to his 
own door, and was going home alone, I thought, 
among the other odd and contradictory things I mused 
upon, that, slippery as Mr. Micawber was, I was 
probably indebted to some compassionate recollection 
he retained of me as bis boy-lodger, for never having 
lieen asked by him for money. I certainly should 
not have bad the moral courage to refuse it ; and I 
have no doubt he knew that (to his credit be it 
written), quite as well as I did. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL ^ 

A LITTLE COLD WATER. 

My new life had lasted for more than a week, and 
I was stronger than ever in those tremendous prac- 
tical resolutions that 1 felt the crisis required. I 
continued to walk extremely fast, and to have a 
general idea that I was getting on. I made it p rule 
to take Its itiuch out of myself ^as I possibly cfeuld, 
in my way of doing everything to which 1 applied 
my energies. I made a pg|*fect victim of myself, I 


even entertained some idea of putting myself on a 
vegetable diet* vaguely conceiving that, in becoming 
a graminivorous animal, 1 should sacrifice to Dora. 

As yet, little Dora was guitc unconscious of my 
desperate firmness, otherwise than as my letters 
darkly shadowed it forth. But, another Saturday 
came, and on that Saturday evening she was to be 
at Miss Mills's ; and when Mr. Mills had gone to 
his whist-club (telegraphed to me in the street, by a 
bird-cage in the drawing-room middle window), I 
was to go there to tea. 

By this time, we were quite settled down in Buck- 
ingham Street, where Mr. Dick continued his copying 
in a state of absolute felicity. My aunt had obtained 
a signal victory over Mrs. Crupp, by paying her off, 
throwing the first pitcher she planted on the stairs 
out of window, and protecting in person, up and 
down the staircase, a supernumerary whom she 
engaged from the outer world. These vigorous 
measures struck such terror to the breast of Mrs, 
Crupp, that she subsided into her own kitchen, under 
the impression that my aunt was mad. My aunt 
being supremely indifferent to Mrs. Crupp’s opinion 
and everybody else's, and rather favouring than dis- 
couraging the idea, Mrs, Crupp, of late the bold, 
became within a few days so faint-hearted, that 
rather than encounter my aunt upon the staircase, 
she would endeavour to hide her portly form behind 
doors — leaving visible, however, a wide margin of 
flannel petticoat — or would shrink into dark corners. 
This gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, 
that I believe .she took a delight in prowling up and 
down, with her bonnet insanely perched on the top 
of her head, at times when Mrs. Crupp was likely to 
be in the way. 

My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ingenious, 
made so many little improvements in our domestic 
arrangements, that I seemed to be richer instead of 
poorer. Among the rest, she converted the pantry 
into a dressing-room for me ; and purchased and 
embellished a bedstead ^ my occupation, which 
looked as like a bookcase "in the daytime as a bed- 
stead could. I was the object of her constant solici- 
tude ; and my poor mother herself could not have 
loved me better, or studied more how to make me 
happy. 

Peggotty I'.ad considered herself highly privileged 
in being allowed to participate in these lalx)urs ; and, 
although she still retained something of her old 
sentiment of awe in reference to my aunt, had 
received so many marks of encouragement and con- 
fidence, that they were the best friends possible. 
But the time had now come (I am speaking of the 
Saturday when I was to lake tea at Miss Mills'sJ 
when it was necessary for her to return home, ana 
enter on the discharge of the duties she had under- 
taken in behalf of Ham. “ So good-bye, Barkis," 
said my aunt, ' * and take care of yourself I I am 
sure I never thought I could be sorry to lose you I " 

I took Peggotty to the coach-office and saw her 
off. She cried at parting, and confided her brother 
to my friendship as Ham had done. Wc had heard 
nothing of him since he went away, that sunny 
afternoon. ^ ' 

“ And now, my own dear Davy," said Peggotty, 

‘ ‘ if, while you’re a prentice, you should want any 
money to spend ; or if, when you’re out of your time, 
my dear, you should want any to set you up (and 
you must do one or other, or both, my darling); 
who has such a good right to ask leave to lend it you, 
as my sweet girl's own old stupid me I " 

1 was not so savagely independent as to say any- 
thing in reply, but that if ever I borrowed money of 
any one, I would borrow it of her. Next to accept- 
ing a large sum on the spot, I believe this gave 
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Peggotty more comfort than anything I could have 
done. 

“And, my dear I" whispered Peggotty. “tell the 
pretty little angel tiuit I should so have liked to sec 
her, only for a minute I And tell her that before she 
manies my boy, I'll come and make your house so 
beautiful for you, if you’ll let me ! 

I declared that nobody else should touch it ; and 
this gave Peggotty such delight, that she went away 
in good spirits. 

I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could in 
the Commons all day, by a variety of devices, and 
at the appointed time in the evening repaired to Mr. 
Mills's street. Mr. Mills, who was a terrible fellow 
to fall asleep after dinner, had not yet gone out, and 
there was no bird-cage in the middle w'indow. 

He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently hoped 
the club would fine him for being late. At last he 
came out ; and then I saw my own Dora hang up 
the bird-cage, and peep into the balcony to look for 
me, and run in again when she saw I was there, 
while Jip remained behind, to bark injuriously at an 
immense butcher's dog in the street, who could have 
taken him like a pill. 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet me ; 
and Jip came scrambling out, tumbling over his own 
growls, under the impression that I was a Bandit ; 
and we all three went in, as happy and loving as 
could be. I soon carried desolation into the bosom 
of our joys — not that I meant to do it, but that I was 
so full of the subject — by asking Dora, without the 
smallest preparation, if she could love a beggar ? 

My pretty, little, startled Dora ! Her only asso- 
ciation with the word was a yellow face and a night- 
cap, or a pair of crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog 
with a decanter-stand in his mouth, or something of 
that kind ; and she stared at me with the most de- 
lightful wonder. 

“How can you ask me anything so foolish?** 
pouted Dora. “ Love a beggar 1” 

“Dora, my own dearest 1" said L **/ am a 
beggar ! " 

“ How can you be such a silly thing,** replied 
Dora, slapping my hand, “as to sit there, telling 
such stories ? I'll make Jip bite you ! ’* 

Her childish way was the most delicious way in 
the world to me, but it was necessary to be explicit, 
and I solemnly repeated : 

“ Dora, my own life, I am your ruined David I 

“I declare I’ll make Jip bite you!” said Dora, 
shaking her curls, “ if you are so ridiculous,*' 

But i looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking 
her curls, and laid her trembling little hand upon my 
shoulder, and first looked scared and anxious, then 
Ixigan to cry. That was dreadful. I fell upon my 
knees before the sofa, caressing her, and imploring 
her not to rend my heart ; but, for some time, poor 
little Dora did nothing but exclaim Oh dear ! Oh 
dear ! And oh, she was so frightened 1 And where 
was Julia Mills J And oh, take her to Julia Mills, 
and go away, please I until I was almost beside 
myself. 

At last, after an agony of supplication and pro- 
testation, I got Dora to look at me, with a horrified 
expression of face, which I gradually soothed until 
it was only loving, and her soft, pretty cheek was 
lying against mine. Then I told her, with mv arms 
clasped round her, how I loved her, so dearly, and 
so dearly ; how I felt it right to offer to release her 
from her engagement, because now I was poor ; how 
I never could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her ; how 
I had no fears of poverty, if she had none, my arm 
being nerved and my heart inspired by her ; ho^ I 
was already working with a courage such as none 
but lovers knew ; how I had begun to be practical, 


and look ipto the future ; how a crust well-earned 
was sweeter far than a feast inherited ; and much 
more to the same purpose, w’hich I delivered in a 
burst of passionate eloquence quite surprising to 
myself, though I had beep thinking atK>ut it, day 
and night, ever since my aunt had astonished me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?" said I, 
rapturously, for I knew by her clinging to me that 
it was. 

“Oh, yes I " cried Dora. “Oh, yes, it*s all yours. 

* Oh, don’t be dreadful ! " 

1 dreadful I To Dora ! 

“Don’t talk about being poor, and working hard ! ” 
said Dora, nestling closer to me. “Oh, don't, 
don't I " 

“My dearest love," said I, “the cnist well- 
earned "J 

“Oh, yes; but I don’t want to hear any more 
about crusts I '* said Dora. “ And Jip must have a 
mutton-chop every day at twelve, or he'll die ! " 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. 

I fondly explained to Dora that Jip should have his 
mutton-choi> with his accustomed regularity. I 
drew a picture of oui frugal home, made inde- 
jxjndent by my labour — sketching in the little houses 
I had seen at Highgate, and my aunt in her room 
up-stairs. 

“ I am not dreadful now, Dora?" said 1, tenderly. 

“Oh, no, no I" cried Dora. “But I hope your 
aunt will keep in her own room a good deal ! And 
1 hope she's not a scolding old thing ! " 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more than 
ever, I am sure I did. But I felt she was a little 
impracticable. It damped my new-born ardour, to 
find that ardour so difficult of communication to her. 

I made another trial. When she w.is quite htTself 
again, and was curling Jip's ears, as he lay upon her 
lap, I Ixjcamc grave, and said : 

“ My own ! May I mention something? " 

“Oh, please don’t be practical!" said Dora, 
coaxingly. “ Because it frightens me so I " 

“ Sweet heart I " I returned ; “ there is nothing to 
alarm you in all this. I want you to think of it 
^uite differently. I want to make it nerve you, and 
inspire you, Dora ! " 

“Oh, but that’s so shocking I " cried Dora. 

“ My love, no. Perseverance and strength of cha- 
racter will enable us to bear much worse things.” 

“ But I haven’t got any strength at all.” said Dora, 
shaking her curls. Have I, Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, 
and be agreeable ! " 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she 
held him up to me for that purpose, putting her own 
bright, rosy little mouth into kissin]| form, as she 
directed the operation, which she insisted should l>e 
performed symmetrically, on the centre of his nose. 

I did as she bade me — rewarding myself afterwards 
for iny obedience — and she charmed me out of my 
graver character for I don’t know how long. 

“ But, Dora, my beloved J " said I, at last resum- 
ing it ; “I was going to mention something." 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might have 
fallen in love with her. to see her fold her little hands 
and hold them up, begging and praying,’ me not to 
be dreadful any more. 

“Indeed I am not going to be, my darling I" I 
assured her. “ But, Dora, my love, if you will 
sometimes think— not despondingly, you know ; far 
from that I — but if you will sometimes think— just to 
encourage yourself— that you are engaged to a poor 
man " 

“ |)on't, don't ! Pray don’t ! " cried Dora. “ It’s 
so very dreadful I " 

“My soul, not at all I " said 1 cheerfully. “If 
you will sometimes think of that, and look about 
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now and then at your papa’s housekeeping, and 
endeavour to acquire a little habit — of accounts* for 
instance ** 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with 
something that was half a sob and half a scream. 

** — It would be so useful to us afterwards,” I 
went on. “And if you would promise me to read 
a little— a little Cookery Book that 1 would send you, 
it v/ould be so excellent for both of us. For our path 
in life, my Dora,” said I, warming with the subject/ 
“ is stony and rugged now, and it rests with us to 
smooth it. We must fight our way onward. We 
must be brave. There are obstacles to be met, and 
we must meet, and crush them ! ” 

I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched 
hand, and a most enthusiastic countenance ; but it 
was quite unnecessary to proceed. 1 had said 
enough. I had done it again. Oh. she was so 
frightened I Oh, where was Julia Mifls I Oh, take 
her to Julia Mills, and go away, please ! So that, 
in short, I was quite distracted, and raved about the 
drawing-room. 

1 thought I had killed her, this time. 1 sprinkled 
water on her face. I went down on my knees. 
1 plucked at my hair. I denounced myself as a 
remorseless brute, and a ruthless beast. I implored 
her forgiveness. 1 besought her to look up. I ravaged 
Miss Mills's work-box for a smelling-bottle, and in my 
agony of mind applied an ivoiy needle-case instead, 
and dropped all the needles over Dora. 1 shook my 
fists at Jip, who. was as frantic as myself. I did every 
wild extravagance that could be done, and was a long 
way beyond the end of my wits when Miss Mills 
came into the room. 

*'Who has done this! ” exc^dlmed Miss Mills, 
succouring her friend. 

I replied, “ /, Miss Mills ! I have done it ! Behold 
the destroyer I ” — or words to that effect — and hid my 
face from the light, in the sofa cushion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and 
that we were verging on the Desert of Sahara ; but she 
soon found out how matters stood, for my dear 
affectionate little Dora, embracing her, began ex- 
claiming that 1 was “a poor labourer; *’ and then 
cried for me, and embraced me, and asked me would 
I let her give me all her money to keep, and then fell 
on Miss Mills’s neck, sobbing as if her lender heart 
were broken. 

Miss Mills must have been born to be a blessing to 
us. She ascertained from me in a few words what it 
was all about, comforted Dora, and gradually con- 
vinced her that I was not a labourer — from my manner 
of stating the case I believe Dora concluded that I 
was a navigator, and went balancing myself up and 
down a plank all day with a wheelbarrow— and so 
brought us together in peace. When we were quite 
composed, and Dora had gone up-stairs to put some 
rose-water to her eyes. Miss Mills rang for tea. In 
the ensuing interval, I told Miss Mills that she was 
evermore my friend, and that my heart must cease to 
vibrate ere I could forget her sympathy. 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had 
endeavoured, so very unsuccessfully, to expound to 
I>>ra. Miss Mills replied, on general principles, that 
the Cottage of content was better than^the Palace of 
cold splendour, and that where love was, all was. 

I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, and 
who should know it better than I, who loved Dora 
with a love that never mortal had experienced yet ? 
But on Miss Mills observing, with despondency, that it 
were well indeed for some hearts if this were so,^ 
explained that I begged leave to restrict the observa- 
tion to mortals of the masculine gender. 

I then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she 
considerea that there wa%or was not any practical 


merit in the suggestion 1 had been anxious to make, 
concerning the accounts, the housekeeping, and the 
Cookery Book? 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied : 

“ Mr. Copperfield, I will be plain with you. 
Mental suffering and trial supply, in some natures, 
the place of years, and I will be as plain with you as 
if I were a Lady Abbess. No. The suggestion is 
not appropriate to our Dora. Our dearest Dora is a 
favourite child of nature. She is a thing of light, and 
airiness, and joy. 1 am free to confess that if it 

could be done, it might be well, but ” And Miss 

Mills shook her head. 

I was encouraged by this closing admission on the 
part of Miss Mills to ask her, whether, for Dora's 
sake, if she had any opportunity of luring her 
attention to such preparations for an earnest life, she 
would avail herself of it? Miss Mills replied in the 
affirmative so readily, that 1 further asked her if she 
would take charge of the Cookery Book ; and, if she 
ever could insinuate it upon Dora's acceptance, with- 
out frightening her, undertake to do me that crowning 
service. Miss Mills accepted this trust, too ; but was 
not sanguine. 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely little 
creature, that I really doubted whether she ought to 
be troubled with anything so ordinary. And she 
loved me so much, and was so captivating (par- 
ticularly when she made Jip stand on his hind legs 
for toast, and when she pretended to hold that nose 
of his against the hot tea-pot for punishment l)ecause 
he wouldn't), that I felt like a sort of Monster who 
had got into a Fairy’s bower, when I thought of 
having frightened her, and made her cry. 

After tea wc tiad the guitar ; and Dora sang those 
same dear old French songs about the impossibility 
of ever on any account leaving off dancing. La ra la, 
La ra la, until I felt a much greater Monster than 
before. 

We had only one check to our pleasure, and that 
happened a little while before 1 took my leave, when. 
Miss Mills chancing to make some allusion to to- 
morrow morning, I unluckily let out that, being 
obliged to exert myself now, I got up at five o’clock. 
Whether Dora had any idea that I was a Private 
Watchman, I am unable to say ; but it made a great 
impression on her, and she neither played nor sang 
any more. 

It was still on her mind when I bade her adieu ; 
and she said to me, in her pretty coaxing way — as if 
I were a doll, 1 used to think — 

“ Now don’t get up at five o’clock, you naughty 
boy. It’s so nonsensical ! ” 

“ My love,” said I, “ I have work to do.” 

“ But don’t do it ! ” returned Dora. “ Why should 
you? 

It was impossible to say to that sweet little sur- 
prised face, otherwise than lightly and playfully, that 
we must work, to live. 

“ Oh ! How ridiculous I ” cried Dora. 

“ How shall we live without, Dora?” said I. 

“ How? Anyhow ! ” said Dora. 

She seemed to think she had quite settled the ques- 
tion, and gave me such a triumphant little kiss||tlirect 
from her innocent heart, that I would hardly have put 
her out of conceit with her answer, for a fortune. 

Well I I loved her, and I went on loving her, most 
absorbingly, entirely, and completely. But going 
on, too, working pretty hard, and busily keeping red- 
hot all the irons I now had in the fire, I would sit 
sometimes of a night, opposite my aunt, thinking 
how I had frightened Dora that time, and how I 
could best make my "vay with a guitar-case through 
the forest of difficulty, until I used to fancy that my 
head was turning quite grey. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

I DID not allow my resolution, with respect to the 
Parliamentary Debates, to cool. It was one of the 
irons 1 began to heat immediately, and one of 
the irons I kept hot, and hammered at, with a per- 
severance 1 may honestly admire. I bought an 
approved scheme of the noble art and mystery of 
stenography (which cost me ten and sixpence), and 
plunged into a sea of perplexity that brought me, in 
a few weeks, to the confines of distraction. The 
changes that were rung upon dots, which in such a 
position meant such a thing, and in such another 
position something else, entirely different ; the wonder- 


a wrong place ; not only troubled by waking hours, 
but reappeared before me in my sleep. When 1 had 
groped my way, blindly, through these difficulties, 
and had mastered the alphabet, which was an 
Egyptian Temple in itself, there then appeared a 
procession of new horrors, called arbitrary characters ; 
the most despotic characters I have ever known ; who 
insisted, for instance, that a thing like the beginning 
of a cobweb, meant expectation, and that a pen-and- 
ink sky-rocket stood for disadvantageous. When I 
had fixed these wretches in my mind, I found that 
they had driven everything else out of it ; tlien, 
beginning again, I forgot them ; while I was picking 
them up, I dropped the other fragmentsof the system ; 
in short, it Wiis almost heart-breaking. 

It might have been quite heart-breaking, but for 
Dora, who was the stay and anchor of my tempest- 
driven bark. Every scratch in the scheme was a 
gnarled oak in the forest of difficulty, and I went on 
cutting them down, one after another, with such 
vigour, that in three or four months I was in a con- 
dition to make an experiment on one of our cr.ack 
speakers in the Commons. Shall I ever forget how 
the crack speaker walked off from me before 1 began, 
and left my imbecile pencil staggering about the 
paper as if it were in a fit ! 

This would not do, it was quite clear. I W'as 
flying too high, and should never get on, so. I 
resorted to Traddles for advice ; who suggeste<l that 
he should dictate speeches to me, at a pace, and 
with occasional stoppages, adapted to niy weakness. 
Very grateful for this friendly aid, I accepted the 
proposal ; and night after night, almost every night, 
for a long time, we had a sort of private Parliament 
in Buckingham Street, after 1 came home from the 
Doctor’s. 

I shotild like to see such a Parliament anywhere 
else I My aunt and Mr. Dick represented the 
Government or the Opposition (as the case might l)e), 
and Traddles, with the a^istance of Enfield's Speaker 
or a volume of parliamentary orations, thundered 
astonishing invectives against them. Standing by 
the table, with his finger in the page to keep the 
place, and his right arm flourishing above his head, 
Traddles, as Mr. I^itt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Burke, Lord Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, or 
Mr. Canning, would work himself into the most 
violent heats, and deliver the most withering denun- 
ciations of the profligacy and corruption of my aunt 
and Mr. Dick ; while I used to sit, at a little distance, 
with my note-book on my knee, f^ging after him 
with all ipy might and mam* The inegnsistcncy 


recklessness of Traddles were not to be exceeded oy 
any real politician. He was for any description of 
policy, in the compass of a week; and nailed all 
sorts of colours to cvfty denomination of mast. My 
aunt, looking very like an immoveable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, w^ould occasionally throw in an in- 
terruption or two, as ** Hear I or *' No I or “ Oh ! 
when the text seemed to require it : which was always 
a signal to Mr. Dick (a perfect country gentleman) to 
follow lustily with the same cry. But Mr. Dick got 
taxed with such things in the course of his Parlia- 
mentary career, and was made responsible for such 
awful consequences, thai he became uncomfortable 
in his mind sometimes. I believe he actually Ijegnn 
to be afraid he really had been doing something, 
tending to the annihilation of the British constitution, 
and the ruin of the country. 

Often and often w^e pursued these debates until the 
clock pointed to midnight, and the candles w ere burn- 
ing down. The result of so much good praedee was, 


But, as to reading them after f had got them, I 
might as well have copied the Chinese inscriptions on 
an immense collection of tca-chcsts, or the golden 
characters on all the great red and green bottles in 
the chemists’ shops ! 

There was nothing for it, but to turn back and 
begin all over again. It was very hard, but 1 turned 
back, though with a heavy heart, and began 
laboriously and methodically to plod over the same 
tedious ground at a snail's pace ; stopping to examine 
minutely every speck in the way, on all sides, and 
making the most'" desperate efforts to know these 
elusive characters by sight w liercver I met them. I 
was always punctual at the office ; at the Doctor s 
too: and I really did work, as the common expres- 
sion is, like a cart-hor.se. 

One day, when I went to the Commons as usual, I 
found Mr. Spenlow in the doorway looking extremely 
grave, and talking to himself. As he was in the 
habit of complaining of pains in his head— he had 
naturally a short throat, and I do seriously believe 
he overstarched himself — I was at first alarmed by 
the idea that he was not quite right in that direction ; 
but he soon relieved my uneasiness. 

Instead of returning my *'Good morning* with 
his usual affability, he looked at me in a distant, 
ceremonious manner, and coldly requested me to 
accompany him to a certain coffee-house, which, in 
those days, had a door opening into the Commons, 
just within the little archway in Si. Paul’s churchyard. 
1 complied, in a very uncomfortable state, and with 
a warm shooting all over me, as if my apprehensions 
were breaking out into buds. When 1 allowed him 
to go on a little before, on account of the narrowness 
of the >vay, I observed that he carried his head with 
a lofty air that was particularly unpromising; and 
my mind misgave me that he had found out about 
my darling Dora. 

If I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee- 
ffbuse, I could hardly have failed to know what was 
the matter when 1 followed him into an up-stairs 
room, and found Miss Murdstone there, supported 
by a background of sideboard, on which were several 
inverted tumblers sustaining lembns, and two of those 
extraordinary boxes, all corners and flutings, for 
sticking knives and forks in, which, happily, for man- 
kind, are now obsolete. 

Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, 
andtsat severely rigid. Mr, Spenlow shut the door, 
motiSed me to a chair, and stood on the hearth-rug 
in from of the fireplace* .. 

"Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperncla 
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said Mr. Spenlow, ** what you have in your reticule, 
Miss Murdstone.’* 

I believe it was the old identical steel-<rlasped 
reticule of my childhood, that shut up like a bite. 
Compressing her lips, in sympathy with the snap. 
Miss Murdstone opened it — opening her mouth a 
little at the same time — and produced my last letter to 
Dora, teeming with expressions of devoted affection. 

believe that is your writing, Mr. Coppcrfield ? ‘ 
said Mr. Spenlow. 

I was very hot, and the voice I heard was very 
unlike mine, when 1 said, “ It is, sir ! " 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as 
Miss Murdstone brought a parcel of letters out of her 
reticule, tied round with the dearest bit of blue riblx>n, 
“ those are also from your pen, Mr. Coppcrfield? ” 

1 took them from her with a most desolate sensa- 
tion ; and, glancing at such phrases at the top,, as 

My ever dearest and own Dora,” “My best l>eloved 
angel,” “My blessed one for ever,” and the like, 
blushed deeply, and inclined niy head. 

“ No, thank you I ” said Mr. Spenlow, coldly, as I 
mechanically offered them back to him. “ 1 will not 
deprive you of them. Miss Murdstone, be so good 
as to proceed 1 * 

That gentle creature, after a moment’s thoughtful 
survey of the carpet, delivered herself with much dry 
unction as follows : 

“ I must confess to having entertained my suspicions 
of Miss Spenlow, in reference to David Cop[)crfield, 
for some time. I observed Miss Spenlow and David 
Coppcrfield, when they first met ,* and the impression 
made upon me then was not agreeable. The depravity 
of the human heart is such ” 

“You will oblige me, ma'am,” interrupted Mr. 
Spenlow, ' by confining yourself to facts.” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her 
head as if protesting against this unseemly inter- 
ruption, and with frowning dignity resumed : 

“Since 1 am to confine myself to facts, I will state 
them as dryly as I can. Perhaps that will be con- 
sidered an acceptable course of proceeding. 1 have 
already said, sir, that I have had my suspicions of 
Miss Spenlow, in reference to David Coppcrfield, for 
some time. I have frequently endeavoured to find 
decisive corroboration of those suspicions, but with- 
out effect. I have therefore forborne to mention 
them to Miss Spenlow's fiither ; ” looking severely at 
him; “knowing how little disposition there usually 
is in such cases, to acknowledge the conscientious 
discharge of duty,” 

Mr, Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the gentle- 
manly sternness of Miss Murdstonc's manner, and 
deprecated her severity with a conciliatory little wave 
of his hand. 

“On my return to Norwood, after the period of 
absence occasioned by my brother's marriage,” pur- 
sued Miss Murdstone in a disdainful voice, “and on 
the return of Miss Sj^enlow from her visit to her 
friend Miss Mills, I imagined that the manner of 
Miss Spenlow gave me greater occasion for suspicion 
than before. I'herefore I watched Miss Spenlow 
closely.” 

Dear, tender little Dora, so uncQtiscious of this 
Dragon's eye, 

“Still,” resumed Miss Murdstone, “I found no 
proerf until last night. It appeared to me that Miss 
Spenlow received too many letters from her friend 
Miss Mills ; but Miss Mills being her friend with her 
father's full concurrence,” another telling blow at 
Mr. Spenlow, “ it was not for me to interfere. If 
I may not be permitted to allude to the nati^iral 
depravity of the human heart, at least I may — I 
roust— be permitted, $o far to refer to misplaced 
confidence,” . 


Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmured hiS assent. 

“ Last evening after tea,^’ pursued Miss Murd- 
stone, “ I observed the little dog starling, rolling, 
and growling about the drawing-room, worrying 
something. I said to Miss Spenlow, * Dora, what 
is that the dog has in his mouth? It’s paper.' Mis^ 
Spenlow immediately put her hand to her frock, gave 
a sudden cry, and ran to the dog. I interposed, and 
said. * Dora, my love, you must permit me.’ ” 

Oh Jip, miserable Spaniel, this wretchedness, then, 
was your woric ! 

“Miss Spenlow endeavoured,” said Miss Murd- 
stone, “to brilxj me with kisses, work-boxes, and 
small articles of jewellery — that, of course, I pass 
over. The little dog retreated under the sofa on my 
approaching him, and was with great difiiculty dis- 
lodged by the fire-irons. Even when dislodged, he 
still kept the letter in his mouth ; and on my endea- 
vouring to take it from him, at the imminent risk of 
b^ing bitten, he kept it between his teeth so per- 
tinaciously as to suffer himself to be held suspende<l 
in the air by means of the document. At length 
1 obtained possession of it. After perusing it, 1 
taxed Miss Spenlow with having many such" letters 
in her possession ; and ultimately obtained from her, 
the packet which is now in David Copperfield’s 
hand.” 

Here .she ceased ; and snapping her reticule again, 
and shutting her niouth, looked as if she might be 
broken, but could never be bent. 

“You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr, 
Spenlow, turning to me. “I beg to ask, Mr. 
Coppcrfield, if you have anything to say in reply?” 

The picture I had before me, of the beautiful little 
.treasure of my heart, sobbing and crying all night — 
of her being alone, frightened, and wretched, then — 
of her having so piteously begged and prayed that 
stony-hearted woman to forgive her — of her having 
vainly offered her those kisses, work-l)oxes, and 
trinkets — of her being in such grievous distress, and 
all for me — very much impaired the little dignity 
1 had been able to muster. I am afraid I was in 
a tremulous state for a minute or so, though 1 did 
my best to disguise it. 

“There is nothing I can say, sir,” 1 returned, 
“except that all the blame is mine. Dora ” 

“Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her father, 
majestically, 

“ — was induced and persuaded by me,” I went 
on, swallowing that colder designation, “to consent 
to this concealment, and I bitterly regret it.” 

“You are very much to blame, sir,” said Mr. 
Spenlow, walking to and fro upon the hearth-rug, 
and emphasizing what he said with his whole body 
instead of his head, on account of the stiffness of his 
cravat and spine, “You have done a stealthy and 
unliecoming action, Mr. Coppcrfield. When 1 take 
a gentleman to my house, no matter whether he is 
nineteen, twenty-nine, or ninety, I take him there 
in a spirit of confidence. If he abuses my con- 
fidence, he commits a dishonourable action, Mr. 
Coppcrfield.” 

“I feel it, sir, I assure you,” I returned. ‘♦But 
I never thought so, before. Sincerely, iftneslly, 
indeed, Mr. Spenlow, I never thought so, before. 

I love Miss Spenlow to that extent ” 

“ Pooh ! nonsense ! ” said Mr. Spenlow, reddening. 
“ Pray don't tell me to my face that you love my 
daughter. Mr. Coppcrfield I ” 

“Could I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?” 

I returned, with all humility. 

“Can you defend your conduct if you do, sir?” 
said Mr, Spenlow, stopping short upon the hearth- 
rug. “ Have you considered your years, and my 
daughter's Mr, Coppcrfield? Have you con- 
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sidered what it is to undermine the confidence that 
should subsist between niy daughter and myself? 
Have you considered my daughter's station in life, 
the projects I may contemplate for her advancement, 
the testamentary intentions I may have with refer- 
ence to her? Have you considered anything, Mr. 
Copperfield?" 

“ Very little, sir, I am afraid ; ’’ I answered, speak- 
ing to him as respectfully and sorrowfully as 1 felt ; 
‘ but pray believe me, I have considered my own 
worldly position. When I explained it to you, we 
were already engaged '* 

“ I BEG," said Mr. Spenlow, more like Punch than 
I had ever seen him, as he energetically struck one 
hand upon the other — I could not help noticing that 
even in my despair ; ** that you will NOT talk to me 
of engagements, Mr. CopperfieldJ " 

The otherwise immoveable Miss Murdstone laughed 
contemptuously in one short syllable. 

“When I explained my altered position to you, 
sir," 1 began again, substituting a new form of 
expression for what was so unpalatable to him, “ this 
concealment, into which I am so unhappy as to have 
led Miss Spenlow, had begun. Since I have been in 
that altered position, I have strained every nerve, 
I have exerted every energy, to improve it. I am 
sure 1 shall improve it in time. Will you grant me 
lime — any length of time? We are both so young, 
sir, " 

“ You are right," interrupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding 
his head a great many times, and frowning very 
much, “you are both very young. It's all nonsense. 
Let there be an end of the nonsense. Take away 
those letters, and throw them in the fire. Give me 
Miss Spenlow's letters to throw in the fire ; and 
althongii our future intercourse must, you are aware, 
be restricted to the Commons here, we will agree to 
make no further mention of the past. Come, Mr. 
Copperfield, you don’t want sense ; and this is the 
sensible course." 

No. I couldn’t think of agreeing to it. I W'as 
very sorry, but there was a higher consideration tlian 
sense. Love w;ts above all earthly considerations, 
and I loved Dora to idolatry, and Dora loved me. 
1 didn't exactly say so ; I softened it down as much 
as I could ; but I implied it, and I was resolute upon 
it. I don’t think I made myself very ridiculous, but 
1 know I was resolute. 

“Very well, Mr. Copperfield," said Mr. Spenlow, 
“ I must try my influence with my daughter." 

Miss Murdstone, by an expressive sound, a long- 
drawn respiration, which was neither a sigh nor a 
moan, but was like both, gave it as her opinion that 
he should have done this at first. 

y I must try," said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed by 
this support, “ my influence with my daughter. Do 
you decline to take those letters, Mr. Copperfield ? " 
For 1 had laid them on the table. 

Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think it 
wrong, but 1 couldn’t possibly take them from Miss 
Murdstone. 

“ Nor from me ? " said Mr. Spenlow. 

No, I replied with the profoundest respect ; nor 
from him. 

“ Very well ! " said Mr. Spenlow. 

A silence succeeding, I was undecided whether to 
go or stay. At length I was moving quietly towards 
the door, with the intention of saying that perhaps I 
should consult his feelings best by withdrawing : 
when he said, with his hands in his coat pockets, into 
which it was as much as he could do to get them ; 
and with what I should call, upon the whole, a de- 
cidedly pious air : 

** You are probably aware, Mr. Copperfield, that I 
am not altogether destitute of worldly possessions. 


and that my daughter is my neare^it and dearest 
relative ? " 

I hurriedly made him a reply to the eflect, that I 
hoped the error into: which I had been betrayed by 
the desperate nature of my love, did not induce him 
to think me mercenary too ? 

“ 1 don’t allude to the matter in that light," said 
Mr. Spenlow. “ It would be better for yourself, and 
all of us, if you were mercenary, Mr. Copperfield — I 
mean, if you were more discreet, and less influenced 
by all this youthful nonsense. No, 1 merely say, 
with quite another view, you are probably aware I 
have some property to bequeath to my child I " 

I certainly supposed so, 

“ And you can hardly think," said Mr. Spenlow, 
“ having experience of what we see, in the Commons 
here, every day, of the various unaccoimtat)le and 
negligent proceedings of men, in respect of their 
testamentary arrangements— of all subjects, the one 
on which perhaps the strangest revelations of human 
inconsistency are to be met with — but tha mine are 
made?" 

1 inclined my head in acquiescence. 

“ I shall not allow," said Mr. Spenlow, with an 
evident increase of pious sentiment, and slowly 
shaking his head as he poised himself upon his toes 
and heels alternately, “ my suitable provision for my 
child to be influenced by a piece of youthful fqlly like 
the present. It is mere folly. Mere nonsense. In 
a little while, it will weigh lighter than any ftuither. 
But I might — I might — if this silly business were nut 
completely relinquished altogether, be induced in 
some anxious moment to guard her from, and sur- 
round her with protections against, the consequences 
of, any foolish step in the way of marriage. Now, 
Mr. Copperfield, I hope that you m ill not render it 
necessary for me to open, even for a quarter of an 
hour, that closed page in the book of life, and un- 
settle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave affairs 
long since composed." 

1‘here w£is a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset 
air about him, which quite affected me. He was so 
peaceful and resigned — clearly had his affairs in such 
perfect train, and so .systematically wound up — that 
he was a man to feel touched in the contemplation of. 
I really think I saw tears rise to his eyes, from tlie 
depth of his own feeling of all this. 

But what could I do ? I could not deny Dora, and 
my own heart. When he told me I had better take 
a week to consider*bf what he had said, how could 1 
say I wouldn't take a week, yet how could I fail 10 
know that no amount of weeks could influence such 
love as mine ? 

“ In the meantime, confer with Miss Trotwood, or 
with any person with any knowledge of life," said 
Mr. Spenlow, adjusting his cravat with both hands. 
“ Take a week, Mr. Copperfield." 

I submitted ; and, with a countenance as expressive 
as I was able to make it of dejected and despairing 
constancy, came out of the room. Miss Murd- 
stone's heavy eyebrows followed me to the door — I 
say her eyebrows rather than her eyes, because they 
were much more important in her face — and she 
looked so exactly as she used to look, at about that 
hour of the morning, in our parlour at Blunderstone, 
that I could have fancied I had I^een breaking dowi} 
in my lessons again, and that thb dead weight on my 
mind was that horrible old spelling-book with oval 
woodcuts, shaped, td my youthful fancy, like the 
glasses out of spectacles. 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out old 
Tiff|y and the rest of them with my hand.s,#sat at 
my desk, in my own particular nook, thinking of 
this earthquake that had taken place so unexpectedly, 
and in the bitterness of my spirit cursing Jip, I fell 
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inio spch a state of torment about Dora, that I 
wonder I did not take up my hat and rush insanely 
to Norwood. The idea of their frightening her, and 
making her cry, and of my not being there to 
comfort her, was so excruciating, that it impelled me 
to write a wild letter to Mr. Spenlow, beseeching him 
not to visit upon her the consequences of my awful 
destiny. I implored him to spare her gentle nature — 
not to crush a fragile flower — and addressed him 
generally, to the best of my remembrance, as if, 
instead of being her father, he had been an Ogre, or 
the Dragon of Wantley. This letter I sealed and 
laid upon his desk before he returned ; and when he 
came in, 1 saw him, through the half-opened door of 
his room, take it up and read it. 

He said nothing about it all the morning; but 
before he went away in the afternoon he called me in, 
and told me that 1 need not make myself at all 
uneasy about his daughters happiness. He liad 
assured her, he said, that it was all nonsense ; and 
he had nothing more to say to her. He believed he 
was an indulgent father (as indeed he was), and I 
might spare myself any solicitude on her account. 

" You may make it necessary, if you are foolish or 
obstinate, Mr. Copperfield," he observed, “forme 
to send my daughter abroad again, for a term ; but I 
have a better opinion of you. I hope you will be 
wiser .than that, in a few days. As to Miss Murd- 
stone," for I had alluded to her in the letter, “ I 
respect that lady's vigilance, and feel obliged to her ; 
but she has strict charge to avoid the subject. All I 
desire, Mr. Gopperfield, is, that it should be forgotten. 
All you have got to do, Mr. Copperfield, is to forget 
it." 

All I In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly 
quoted this sentiment. All I had to do, I said, with 
gloomy sarcasm, was to forget Dora. 'That was all, 
and what was that? I entreated Miss Mills to see 
me, that evening. If it could not l>e done w ith Mr. 
Mills's sanction and concurrence, I besought a 
clandestine interview in the back kitchen where the 
Mangle was. I informed her that my reason was 
tottering on its throne, and only she, Miss Mills, 
could prevent its being deposed. I signed myself, 
hers distractedly ; and 1 couldn't help feeling, while 
1 read this composition over, before sending it by a 
porter, that it was something in the style of Mr, 
Micavvber. 

However, I sent it. At night I repaired to Miss 
Mills's street, and walked up and down, until I was 
stealthily fetched in by Miss Mills's maid, and taken 
the area way to the back kitchen. 1 have since seen 
reason to believe that there was nothing on earth to 
prevent my going in at the front door, and being 
shown up into the drawing-room, except Miss Mills’s 
love of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the back kitchen I raved as became me. I went 
there, I suppose, to make a fool of myself, and 1 am 
quite sure 1 did it. Miss Mills had received a hasty 
note from Dora, telling her that all was discovered, 
and saying, “ Oh pray come to me, Julia, do, do ! " 
But Miss Mills, mistrusting the acceptability of her 
presence to the higher powers, had not yet gone ; 
and we were all benighted in the Desert of Sahara. 

Miss Mills had a wonderful flow 8f w'ords, and 
liked to pour them out. I could not help feeling, 
though she mingled her tears with mine, that she 
had a dreadful luxury in our afflictions. She petted 
them, as I may say, and made the most of them. A 
deep gulf, she observed, had opened between Dora 
and me, and Love could only span it with its rainbow. 
Love suffer in this stern world ; it ever ^d 

been so, it ever would be so. No matter, Miss 
Mills temarked. Hearts confined by cobwebs would 
burst at last, and then L^ye was avenged. 


This was small consolation, but Miss Mills would]l''t 
encourage fallacious hopes. She made me much 
more wretched than I was before, and I felt (and 
told her with the deepest gratitude) that she was 
indeed a friend. We resolved that she should go to 
Dora the first thing in the morning, and find soma 
means of assuring her. either by looks or words, of 
my devotion and misery. We parted, overwhelmed 
with grief ; and 1 think Miss Mills enjoyed herself 
completely. 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home ; and 
in spite of all she could say to me, went to bed 
despairing. I got up despairing, and went out 
despairing. It was Saturday morning, and I went 
straight to the Commons. 

1 was surprised, when I came within sight of our 
office-door, to see the ticket-porters standing outside 
talking together, and some half-dozen stragglers 
gazing at the windows which were shut up. I 
quickened my pace, and, passing among them, 
wondering at their looks, went hurriedly in. 

The clerks were there, but nobody \fiis doing any- 
thing. Old Tiffey, for the first lime in his life I 
should think, was sitting on somebody else’s stool, 
and had not Imng up his hat. 

“This is a dreadful calamity. Mr. Copperfield," 
said he, as I entered. 

“ What is? " I exclaimed. ** What's the matter ? " 

“ Don't you know ? " cried Tiffey, and all the rest 
of them, coming round me. 

“ No ! " said 1, looking from face to face, 

. “ Mr. Spenlow," said Tiffey. 

“ What about him ? " 

“ Dead ! " 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not 1, as 
one of the clerks caught hold of me. They sat me 
down in a chair, untied my neckcloth, and brouglit 
me some water. 1 have no idea whether this look 
any time. 

“ Dead?" said I. 

“ He dined in town yesterday, and drove down in 
the phaeton by himself," said 'i'iffey, “having sent 
his own groom home by the coach, as he sometimes 
did, you know " 

“Well?" 

“ The phaeton went home without him. , 'flic 
horses stopped at the stable gate. '1 he man went 
out with a lantern. Nobody in the carriage." 

“ Had they run away ? " 

“They were not hot," said 7'iffey, putting on his 
glasses ; “no hotter, 1 understand, than they would 
have been, going down at the usual pace. I'he reins 
were broken, but they had been dragging on the 
ground. The house was roused up directly, and 
three of them went out .along the road. They found 
him a mile off. " 

“ More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” interposed a 
junior. 

“ Was it ? I believe you are right," said Tiffey, — 

“ wcf/r than a mile off — not far from the church — 
lying partly on the road-side, and partly on the path, 
upon his face. Whether he fell out in a fit, or got ^ 
out, feeling ill before the fit came on— or even 
whether he was quite dead then, though thcn^ is no 
doubt he was quite insensible — no one appears to 
know. If he breathed, certainly he never spoke. 
Medical assistance was got as soon as possible, but 
it was quite useless." 

I cannot describe the state of mind into which I 
was thrown by this intelligence. The shock of such 
an event happening so suddenly, and happening 
to one with whom 1 had been in any respect at 
variance— the appalling vacancy in the room he had 
occupied sojately, where his chair and table seemed 
to wait for him, and his handwriting of yesterday 
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^was like a ghost — the indefinable impossibility of 
f separating him from the place, and feeling, when the 
fidoor opened, as if he might come in — the lazy hush 
land rest there was in the office, and the insatiable 
Telish with which our people talked al>out it, and other 
people came in and out all day, and gorged them- 
selves with the subject — this is easily intelligible to 
any one. What 1 cannot describe is, how, in the 
innermost recesses of my own heart, I had a lurking 
jealously even of Death. How I felt as if its might 
would push me from my ground in Dora’s thoughts. 
How I was, in a grudging way I have no words for, 
envious of her grief. How it made me restless to 
think of her weeping to others, or being consoled 
by others. How I had a grasping, avaricious wish 
to shut out everybody from her but myself, and to 
be all in all to her, at that unseasonable time of all 
times. 

In the trouble of this state of mind — not exclusively 
my own, I hope, but known to others — I went down 
to Norwood that night ; and finding from one of 
the servants, when I made my inquiries at the door, 
that Miss Mills Was there, got my aunt to direct a 
letter to her, which I wrote. 1 deplored the untimely 
dt\ath of Mr. Spenlow most sincerely, and shed tears 
in doing so, I entreated her to tell Dora, if Dora 
were in a state to hear it, that he had spoken to me 
with the utmost kindness and consideration ; and 
had coupled nothing but tenderness, not a single or 
reproachful word, with her name. 1 know I did this 
selfishly, to have my name brought before her ; hut 
1 tried to believe it was an act of justice to his 
memory. Perhaps I did believe it. 

My aunt received a few lines next day in reply ; 
addressed, outside, to her : within, to me. Dora 
was overcome by grief ; and when her friend had 
asked her should she send her love to me, had only 
cried, as she was always crying, “Oh, dear papal 
oh, poor papa 1 ” But she had not said No, and that 
I made the most of. 

Mr, Jorkins, who had been at Norwood since the 
occurrence, came to the office a few days afterwards. 
He and Tiffey were closeted together for some few 
moments, and then Tiffey looked out at the door 
and beckoned me in. 

“Oh ! " said Mr. Jorkins. “ Mr. Tiffey and my- 
self, Mr. Coppcrfield, are about to examine the 
desk, llie drawers, and other such repositories of the 
deceased, with the view of sealing up his private 
papers, and searching for a Will. There is no trace 
of any, elsewhere. It may be as well for you to 
assist us, if you please." 

I had been in agony to obtain some knowledge of 
the circumstances in which my Dora would be 
placed — as, in whose guardianship, and so forth — 
and this was something towards it. W'e began the 
search at once ,* Mr. Jorkins unlocking the drawers 
and desks, and we all taking out the papers. I'hc 
office-papers we placed on one side, and the private 
papers (which were not numerous) on the other. 
We were very grave ; and when we came to a stray 
seal, or pencil-case, or ring, or any little article of 
U>at kind which we associated personally with him, 
we spoke very low. 

We had sealed up several packets ; and were 
still going on dustily and quietly, when Mr. Jorkins 
said to us, applying exactly the same words to 
his late partner as his late partner had applied to 
him ; 

“ Mr. Spenlow was very difficult to move from the 
beaten track. You know what he was ! I am dis- 
posed to think he had made no will." 

“ Oh, I know he had 1 ” said I. 

They both stopped and looked at me. 

“On the very dAy when I last saw him," said I, 
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“he told me that he had, and that his affairs were 
long since settled,” 

Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads with 
one accord. 

“ That looks unpromising,” said Tiffey. 

“ Very unpromising," said Mr. Jorkins. 

“ Surely you don’t doubt—” 1 began. 

“ My good Mr. Copperfield ! ” said Tiffey, laying 
his hand upon my arm, and shutting up both his eyes 
as he shook his head : “if you had been in the Com- 
mons as long as I have, you would know that there 
is no subject on which men are so inconsistent, and 
so little to be trusted." 

“ Why, bless my soul, he made that very remark ! ” 
1 replied persistently. 

“ I should call that almost final,” observed Tiffey. 
“ My opinion is — no will." 

It apjxjared a wonderful thing to me, but it turned 
out AhsLt there was no will. He had never so much as 
thought of making one, so far as his papers afforded 
any evidence ; for there was no kind of hint, sketch, 
or memorandum, of any testamentary intention what- 
ever, What was scarcely less astonishing to me was, 
that his affairs were in a most disordered state. It 
was extremely difficult, 1 heard, to make out what he 
owed, or what he had paid, or of what he died p>os- 
sessed. It was considered likely that for years he 
could have had no clear opinion on these subjects 
himself. By little and little it came out, that, in the 
competition on all points of appearance and gentility 
then running high in the Commons, he had spent 
more than his professional income, which 'was not a 
very large one, and had reduced his private means, if 
they ever had been great (which was exceedingly 
doubtful), to a very low ebb indeed. There was a 
sale of the furniture and lease, at Norwood ; and 
Tiffey told me, little thinking how interested I 
was in the story, that, paying all the just debts 
of the deceased, and deducting his share of out- 
standing bad and doubtful debts due to the firm, he 
wouldn’t give a thousand pounds for all the assets 
remaining. 

This was at the expiration of about six weeks. I 
had suffered tortures all the lime, and thought I 
really must have laid violent hands upon myself, when 
Miss Mills still reported to me, that my broken- 
hearted little Dora would say nothing, when I was 
mentioned, but “ Oh, poor papa I Oh, dear papa ! ” 
Also, that she had no other relations than two aunts, 
maiden sisters of Mf. Spenlow, who lived at Putney, 
and who had not held any other than chance com- 
munication with their brother for many years. Not 
that they had ever quarrelled (Miss Mills informed 
me) ; but that having been, on the occasion of Dora’s 
christening, invited to tea, when they considered 
themselves privileged to be invited to dinner, they 
had expressed their opinion in writing, that it was 
“ better for the happiness of all parties " that they 
should stay away. Since which they had gone their 
road, and their brother had gone his. 

These two ladies now emerged from their retire- 
ment, and proposed to take Dora to live at Putney. 
Dora, clinging to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, 

“ O yes, aunts 1 Please take Julia Mills and me and 
Tip to Putney I ” So they went, very soon after the 
funeral. 

How I found lime to haunt Putney, I am sure I 
don’t know ; but I contrived, by some means or 
other, to prowl about the neighbourhood pretty often. 
Miss Mills, for the more exact discharge of the duties 
of friendship, kept a journal ; and she used to meet 
me scynetim^s, on the Common, and read it, 9 r (if 
she had not time to do that) lend it to me. How 
1 treasured up the entries, of which I subjoin a 
sample ! — 
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Moaiklay. 'Wy iweet V. stiU mtach depttss^. 
Headacba Call^ attention to J/as beings beaUta^* 
fully doek. D. fondled J. Association^ thus 
awakened, opened floodgates of sorrow. Rush of 
grief admitted. (Are tears the deWdrops of the 
heart? J. M.) 

** Tuesday, D, weak and nervous. Beautiful in 
pallor, (Do we not remark this in moon likewise? 
J, M.) D. J. M. and J. took airing in carriage. J. 
looking out of window, and barking violently at 
dustman, occasioned smile to overspread features of 
D. (Of such slight links is chain of life^composed I 
J. M.) 

* ‘ Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful. Sang 
to her, as congenial melody. Evening Bells. Effect 
not soothing, but reverse. D. inexpressibly affected. 
Found sobbing afterwards, in own room. Quoted 
verses respecting self and young Gazelle. Ineffectu- 
ally. Also referred to Patience on Monument. ^Qy. 
Why on monument ? J. M.) 

“Thursday, D. certainly improved. Better 
night. Slight tinge of damask revisiting cheek. Re- 
solved to mention name of D. C. Introduced same, 
cautiously, in course of airing. D. immediately over- 
come. *Oh, dear, dear Julia ! Oh, 1 have been a 
naughty and undutiful child 1 ’ Soothed and caressed. 
Drew ideal picture of D. C. on verge of tomb. D. 
again overcome. ‘ Oh, what shall 1 do. what shall I 
do? Oh, take me somewhere!' Much alarmed. 
Fainting of D. and glass of water from public-house. 
(Poetical affinity. Chequered sign on door-post ; 
chequered human life. Alas ! J. M.) 

“Friday. Day of incident. Man appears in 
kitchen, with blue bag, ‘ for lady’s boots left out to 
heel.’ Cook replies, * No such orders.' Man argues 
point. Cook withdraws to inquire, leaving man alone 
with J. On Cook’s return, man still argues point, 
but ultimately goes. J. missing. D. distracted. 
Information sent to police. Man to be identified 
by broad nose, and legs like balustrades of bridge. 
Search made in every direction. No J. D. weeping 
bitterly, and inconsolable. Renewed reference to 
young Gazelle, Appropriate, but unavailing. To- 
wards evening, strange boy calls. Brought into 
parlour. Broad nose, but no balustrades. Says he 
wants a pound, and knows a dog. Declines to explain 
further, though much pressed. Pound being produced 
by D. takes Cook to little house, where J. alone lied 
up to leg of table. Joy of D. who dances round J. 
while he eats his supper. Emboldened by this happy 
change, mention D. C. upstairs. D. weeps afresh, 
cries piteously, ‘Oh, don't, don't, don’t! It is so 
wicked to think of anything but poor papa ! ' — em- 
braces J, and sobs herself to sleep. (Must not D. C. 
confine himself to the broad pinions of Time? 
J.M.)" 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole consola- 
tion at this period. To see her, who had seen Dora 
but a little while before — to trace the initial letter of 
Dora's name through her sympathetic pages — to be 
made more and more miserable by her — Were my 
only comforts. I felt as if I had been living in a 
palace of cards, which had tumbled down, leaving 
only Miss Mills and me among the ruins ; I felt as if 
some grim enchanter had drawn a Aiagic circle round 
the innocent goddess of my heart, which nothing 
indeed but those same strong pinions, capable of 
carrying so many people over so much, would enable 
me to enter I 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WICKFIELD AND KEEP 

My aunt, beginning, I imagine, to be made seriously 
uncomfortable by my prolonged dejection, made a 
pretence of being anxious that I should go to Dover 
to see that all was working well at the cottage, which 
was let ; and to conclude an agreement, with the 
same tenant, for a longer term of occupation, Janet 
was drafted into the service of Mrs. Strong, where 
I saw her every day* She had been undecided, on 
leaving Dover, whether or no to give the finishing 
touch to that renunciation of mankind in which she 
had been educated, by marrying a pilot ; but she 
decided against that venture. Not so much for the 
sake of principle, I believe, as because she happened 
not to like him. 

Although it required an effort to leave Miss Mills, 
I fell rather willingly into my aunt’s pretence, as a 
means of enabling me to pass a few tranquil hours 
with Agnes. I consulted the good Doctor relative to 
an absence of three days ; and the Doctor wishing 
me to take that relaxation, — he wished me to lake 
more ; but my energy could not bear that, — 1 made 
up my mind to go. 

As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to be 
particular about my duties in that quarter. To say 
the truth, we were getting in no very good odour 
among the tip-top proctors, and were rapidly sliding 
down to but a doubtful position. The business had 
been indifferent under Mr. Jorkins, before Mr. 
Spenlow’s time ; and although it had been quickened 
by the infusion of new blood, and by the display 
which Mr. Spenlow made, still it was not established 
on a sufficiently strong basis to boar, without being 
shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of its active 
manager. It fell off very much, Mr. Jorkins, not- 
withstanding his reputation in the firm, was an easy- 
going, incapable sort of man, whose reputation out 
of doors was not calculated to back it up. I was 
turned over to him now, and when I saw him take 
his snuff and let the business go, I regretted my 
aunt’s thousand pounds more than ever. 

But this was not the worst of it. There were 
a number of hangers-on and outsiders about the 
Commons, who, without being proctors themselves, 
dabbled in common-form business, and got it done 
by real proctors, who lent their names in considera- 
tion of a share in the spoil ; — and there were a good 
many of these too. As our house now wanted 
business on any terms, we joined this noble band ; 
and threw out lures to the hangers-on and outsiders, 
to bring their business to us. Marriage licenses and 
small probates w'ere what we all looked for, and what 
paid us best ; and the competition for these ran very 
high indeed. Kidnappers and inveiglers w'ere planted 
in all the avenues of entrance to the Commons, with 
instructions to do their utmost to cut off all persons 
in mourning, and all gentlemen with anylhing^shful 
in their appearance, and entice them to thj^ofnees in 
which their respective employers were interested ; 
which instructions were so well observed, that I 
myself, before I was known by sight, was twice 
hustled into the premises of our principal opponent. 
The conflicting interests of these touting gentlemen 
being of a nature to irritate their feelings, personal 
collisions took place ; and the Commons was ey;en 
scandalised by our principal inveigler (who had 
formerly been in the wine trade, and afterwards in 
the sworn brokery line) walking about for some days 
with a black eye. Any one of these scouts used to 
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tkink nothing* of poli^ly assisting an old lad^Jn 
black out of a Vehicle^ killing any proctor whom lihe 
inquired for» representing his employer as the lavHiil 
successor and representative of that proctor^ andi 
bearing the old lady off (sometimes greatly affected) 
to his employer's office* Many captives were brought 
to me in thir way. As to marriage licenses, the com- 
petition rose id such a pitch, that a shy gentleman in 
want of one, had nothing to do but submit himself to 
the first inveigler, or be fought for, and become the 
prey of the strongest. One of our clerks, who was 
an outsider, used, in the height of this contest, to sit 
with his hat on, that he might be ready to rush out 
and swear before a surrogate any victim who was 
brought in. The system of inveigling continues, I 
believe, to this day. The last lime I was in the 
Commons, a civil able-bodied person in a white apron 
pounced out upon me from a doorway, and whisper- 
ing the word '* Marriage-license" in my ear, was 
with great difficulty prevented from taking me up in 
his arms and lifting me into a proctor’s. 

From this digression, let me proceed to Dover. 

1 found everything in a satisfactory state at the 
cottage ; and was enabled to gratify my aunt exceed- 
ingly by reporting that the tenant inherited her feud, 
and waged incessant war against donkeys. Having 
settled the little business I had to transact tliere, and 
slept there one night, I walked on to Canterbury 
early in the morning. It was now winter again ; 
and the fresh, cold windy day, and the sweeping 
downland, brightened up my hopes a little, 

C'oming into Canterbury, 1 loitered through the 
old streets witli a sober pleasure that calmed my 
spirits, and eased my heart. I’liere were the old 
signs, the old names over the shops, the old people 
.serving in llicm. It appeared so long, since I had 
been a schoolboy there, that I wondered the place 
was so little changed, until I reflected how little I 
was changed myself. Strange to say, that quiet 
influence which was inseparable in my mind from 
Agne.s, seemed to pervade even the city where she 
dwelt, 'rile venerable cathedral towers , and the old 
jackdaws and rooks whose airy voices made them 
more retired than perfect silence would have done ; 
the battered gateways, one stuck full with statues, 
long thrown down, and crumbled away, like the 
reverential pilgrims who had gazed upon them ; the 
still nooks, where the ivied growth of centuries crept 
over gabled ends and ruined walls ; the ancient 
houses, the pastoral landscape of field, orchard, and 
garden ; every wlicre— on everything — I felt the same 
serener air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening 
spirit. 

Arrived at Mr. Wickfield's house, I found, in the 
little lower room on the ground floor, where Uriah 
Heep had been of old accustomed to sit, Mr. 
Mieawber plying his pen with great assiduity. He 
was dressed in a legal-looking suit of black, and 
loomed, burly and large, in tliat small office, 

Mr. Mieawber wfis extremely glad to see me, but 
a little confused too. He would have conducted me 
immediately into the presence of Uriali, but I 
declined* 

I know the house of old, you recollect," said I, 

* ' and will find my way up-stairs. How do you like 
the law, Mr. Mieawber ? " 

My dear Copperfield," he replied. To a man 
possessed of the higher imaginative powers, the 
objection to legal studies is the amount of detail 
which they involve. Even in our professional corre- 
pondence," said Mr. Mieawber, ^ancing at some 
letters he was writing, “ the mind is not at liberty to 
soar to any exalted form of expression* Still, it is 
a great pursuit. A great pursuit 1 " 

He then told me that he had become the tenant of 


Uriah old bouse | and that Mrs* Mieawber 

^ttld be delighted to r^ive me, once more, under 
berownfooC 

is humble," said, Mr. Mieawber, "'to quote 
a favourite expression of my friend Heep ; but it may 
prove the stepping-stone to more ambitious domi- 
ciliary accommodation." 

I asked him whether he had reason, so far. to be 
satisfied with his friend Heep's treatment of him? 
He got up to ascertain if the door were close shut, 
before he replied, in a lower voice ; 

“ My dear Copperfield, a man who labours under 
the pressure of pecuniary embarrassments, is, with 
the generality of people, at a disadvantage. That 
disadvantage is not diminished, when that pressure 
necessitates the drawing of stipendiary emoluments, 
before those emoluments are strictly due and payable. 
All I can say is, that my friend Heep has responded 
to appeals to which I need not more particularly 
refer, in a manner calculated to redound equally to 
the honour of his head, aqd of his heart." 

" I should not have sup^sed him to be very free 
with his money either," 1 observed. 

Pardon me I " .said Mr. Mieawber, with an air of 
constraint, “ I speak of my friend Heep as I have 
experience." 

“ I am glad your experience is so favourable," I 
returned. 

“You are very obliging, my dear Copperfield," 
said Mr. Mieawber ; and hummed a tune. 

“ Do you see much of Mr, Wickfield?" I asked, 
to change the subject. 

*' Not much," said Mr. Mieawber, slightingly. 
“Mr. Wickfield is, I dare say, a man of very excel- 
lent intentions ; but be is — in short, he is obsolete." 

“ I am afraid his partner seeks to make him so," 
said I. 

“ My dear Copperfield I " returned Mr. Mieawber, 
after some uneasy evolutions on his stool, “ allow me 
to offer a remark I I am here, in a capacity of confi- 
dence. I am Iiere, in a position of trust. The dis- 
cussion of some topics, even with Mrs, Mieawber 
herself (so long the partner of my various vicissitudes, 
and a woman of a remarkable lucidity of intellect), 
is, I am led to consider, incompatible with the func- 
tions now devolving on me. 1 would therefore lake 
the liberty of suggesting tliat in our friendly inter- 
course — which I trust will never be disturbed I — we 
draw a line. On one side of this. line," said Mr, 
Mieawber, represent! tfg it on the desk with the office 
ruler, “is the whole range of the human intellect, 
with a trifling exception ; on the other, ts that excep- 
tion ; that is to say, the affairs of Messrs. Wickfield 
and Heep, with all belonging and appertaining there- 
unto. I trust I give no offence to the companion of 
my youth, in submitting this proix>sition to his cooler 
judgment ? " 

^ Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micawlx?r, 
which sat tightly on him, as if his new duties were a 
misfit, I felt I had no right to be offeiulcd. My tell- 
ing him so, appeared to relieve him ; and he shook 
hands with me. 

“lam charmed, Copperfield," said Mr. Mieawber, 
“ let me assure you, with Miss Wickfield. She is a 
very superior young lady, of very remarkable attrac- 
tions, graces, and virtues. Uj^n my honour," said 
Mr. Mieawber, indefinitely ki.s.sing his hand and bow- 
ing with his genteelest air, “Ido Homage to Miss 
Wickfield]! Hem!" 

“ I am glad of that, at least," said I. 

“ If you had not assured us, my dear Copperfield, 
on the occasion of that agreeable afternoon we kad 
the hart^iness of passing with you, that D. was your 
favourite letter," said Mr. Mieawber, “ I should 
unquestionably have supposed that A. had been so." 
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We have all some experience of a feelingifs, that 
comes over us occa5ionaily« of what we are saying 
and dolnf^ having been said and done before, in a 
remote time*<— of our having been surrounded, dim 
ages ago. by the same faces, objects, and circum- 
stances — of our knowing perfectly what will be said 
next, as if we suddenly remembered it 1 I never had 
this mysterious impression more strongly in my life, 
than before he uttered those words. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, for the time, 
charging him with my best remembrances to all at 
home. As I left him, resuming his stool and his pen, 
and rolling his head in his stock, to get- it into easier 
writing order, I clearly perceived that there was 
something interposed between him and me, since he 
had come into his new functions, which prevented 
our getting at each other as we used to do, and quite 
altered the character of our intercourse. 

There was no one in the quaint old drawing-room, 
though it presented tokens of Mrs. Heep*s where- 
about. I looked into the room still belonging to 
Agnes, and saw her sittidfe by the fire, at a pretty old- 
fashioned desk she had, writing. 

My darkening the light made her look up. What 
a pleasure to the cause of that bright change in 
her attentive face, and the object of that sweet regard 
and wel<;;me 1 

Ah, ^gnes ! *’ said I, when we were sitting to- 
gether, side by side ; ** I have missed you so much, 
lately 1 *’ 

** Indeed?” she replied. ** Again! And so 
soon ? ” 

1 shook my head. 

’ ** 1 don’t know how it is, Agnes ; I seem to want 
some faculty of mind that I ought to have. You 
were so much in the habit of thinking for me, in the 
happy old days here, and I came so naturally to you 
for counsel and support, that I really think I have 
missed acquiring it ? " 

And what is it ? ” said Agnes, cheerfully. 

“I don’t know what to call it,” 1 replied. 
think I am earnest and persevering ? ” 

“ I am sure of it,” said Agnes. 

‘‘And patient, Agnes?” 1 inquired, with a little 
hesitation. 

“ Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing, “ Pretty well.’* 

“And yet,” said I, “I get so miserable and 
worried, and am so unsteady and irresolute in my 
power of assuring myself, that I know I must want — 
shall I call it — reliance, of som<r kind ? ” 

“Call it so, if you will,” said Agnes. 

“ Well ! ” I returned. “ See here I You come to 
I..ondon, I rely on you, and I have an object and a 
course at once. I am driven out of it, 1 come here, 
and in a moment I feel an altered person. The cir- 
cumstances that distressed me are not changed, since 
I came into this room ; but an indiience comes over 
me in that short interval that alters me, oh, how much 
for the better I What is it ? What is your secret. 
Agnes ? ” 

Her head was bent down, looking at the fire. 

“ It’s the old story,” said I. “ Don't laugh, when 
I say it was always the same in little things as it is in 
greater ones. My old troubles were nonsense, and 
now tliey are serious; but whenever 1 have gone 
away from my adopted sister ” 

Agnes looked up — with such a Heavenly face ! — 
and gave me her hand, which 1 kissed. 

“ Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to advise 
and approve in the beginning, 1 have seemed to go 
wild, and to j^t into all sorts of difficulty. When I 
hax;? cemie to you, at last (as 1 have always done), I 
have come to pence and happiness. I com^home, 
now, like a tired travel!^, and find such a blessed 
sense of resit” 


I felt so deeply what I said, it a^ected me $o sitt^ 
cerely, that my voice failed, and I covered my face 
with my hand, and broke into tears, I write the 
truth. Whatever contradictions and inconsistencies 
there were within me, as there are within so many of 
us ; whatever might have been so* different, and so 
much better ; whatever I had done, in which I had 
perversely wandered away from the voice of my own 
heart ; I knew nothing of. I only knew that 1 was 
fervently in earnest, when I felt the rest and peace of 
having Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner ; with her beaming 
eyes ; with her tender voice ; and with that sweet 
composure, which had long ago made the house that 
held her quite a sacred place to me ; she soon won 
me from this weakness, and led me on to tell all that 
had happened since our last meeting. 

“And there is not another word to tell, Agnes,” 
said I, when I had made an end of my confidence. 
“ Now, my reliance is on you.” 

“ But it must not be on me, Trolwood,” returned 
Agnes, with a pleasant smile. ' ‘ It must be on some 
one else.” 

“ On Dora ? ” said I. 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, a 
little embarrassed, “ that Dora is rather difficult to — 
I would not, for the world, say. to rely upon, because 
she is the soul of purity and truth-*"but rather 
difficult to — I hardly know how to express it, really, 
Agnes. She is a timid little thing, and easily dis- 
turbed and frightened. Some time ago, before her 
father’s death, when I thought it right to mention to 
her — but I'll tell you, if you will bear with me, how it 
was.” 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declaration of 
poverty, about the cookery-book, the housekeeping 
accounts, and all the rest of it. 

“ Oh, Trotwood !” she remonstrated, with a smile. 
“Just your old headlong way! You might have 
been in earnest in striving to get on in the world, 
without being so very sudden with a timid, loving, 
inexperienced girl. Poor Dora ! ” 

I never heard such sweet forbearing kindness ex- 
pressed in a voice, as she expressed in making this 
reply. It was as if I had seen her admiringly and 
tenderly embracing Dora, and tacitly reproving me. 
by her considerate protection, for iny hot haste in 
fluttering that little heart. It was as if 1 had seen 
Dora, in all her fascinating artlessncss, caressing 
Agnes, and thanking her, and coaxingly appealing 
against me, and loving me with all her childish 
innocence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so ! 
I saw those two together, in a bright perspective, 
such well-associated friends, each adorning the other 
so much ! 

“ What ought I to do then, Agnes?” I inquired, 
after looking at the fire a little while. “ What would 
it be right to do ? ” 

“I think,” said Agnes, “that the honourable 
course to take, would be to write to those two ladies. 
Don’t you think that any secret course is an unworthy 
one? ” 

“ Yes. Uyau think so,” said I, 

“ I am poorly qualified to judge of such matters,” 
replied Agnes, with a modest hesitation, “but I cer- 
tainly feel — in short, 1 feel that your being secret and 
clandestine, is not being like yourself.” 

** Like myself, in the too high opinion you have of 
me, Araes, 1 am afraid,” said I. 

“Like yourself, in the candour of your nature,” 
she returned ; ” and therefore I would write to those 
two ladies. I would relate, as plainly and as openly 
as possible, all that has taken place ; and 1 would ask 
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their permission to visit sometimes* at their house. 
Considering that you are young* and striving for 
a place in life» I think it would be well to say that 
you would readily abide by any conditions they might 
impose upon you, I would entreat them not to 
dismiss your request* without a reference to Dora; 
and to discuss it with her when they should think the 
time suitable. I would not be too vehement," said 
Agnes, gently, “or propose too much. 1 would 
trust to my fidelity and perseverence — and to Dora." 

“ But if they were to frighten Dora again* Agnes* 
by speaking to her," said I. “ And if Dora were 
to cry, and say nothing about me 1 " 

“Is that likely?" inquired Agnes, with the same 
sweet consideration in her face. 

“ God bless her, she is as easily scared as a bird,** 
said I. “It might be ! Or if the two Miss Spenlows 
(elderly ladies of that sort are odd characters some- 
times) should not be likely persons to address in that 
way I " 

“ I don’t think, Trolwood," returned Agnes, 
raising her soft eyes to mine, ** I would consider that. 
Perhaps it would be better only to consider whether 
it is right to do this ; and, if it is, to do it." 

I had no longer any doubt on the subject. With a 
lightened heart, though with a profound sense of the 
weighty importance of my task, I devoted the whole 
afternoon to the composition of the draft of this 
letter ; for which great purpose, Agnes relinquished 
her desk to me. But first I went down-stairs to see 
Mr. Wickfield and Uriah Keep. 

I found Uriah in possession of a new, plaster- 
smelling office, built out in the garden ; looking 
extraordinarily mean, in the midst of a quantity of 
books and papers. He received me in his usual 
fawning way, and pretended not to have heard of my 
arrival from Mr. Micawber ; a pretence I took the 
liberty of disbelieving. He accompanied me into 
Mr. Wickfield’s room, which was the shadow of its 
former self-having been divested of a variety of con- 
veniences, for the accommodation of the new partner 
— and stood before the fire, wanning his back, and 
shaving his chin with his bony hand, while Mr. Wick- 
lleld and I exchanged greetings. 

“ You stay with us, Trotwood, while you remain 
in Canterbury?" said Mr. Wickfield, not w'ithout a 
glance at Uriah for his approval, 

“ Is there room for me ?" said I. 

“ I am sure, Master CopjDerfield — I should .say 
Mister, but the other comes so natural," said Uriah, 
— " I would turn out of your old room with pleasure, 
if it would be agreeable." 

“No, no," said Mr. Wickfield. '* Why should 
you be inconvenienced? There's another room. 
I'here’s another room." 

“ Oh, but you know," returned Uriah, with a grin, 
“ I should really be delighted 1 " 

To cut the matter short, I said I would have the 
other room or none at all ; so it was settled that 
1 should have the other room : and, taking my leave 
of the firm until dinner, I went up-stairs again. 

I had hoped to have no other companion than 
Agnes. But Mrs. Heep had asked permission to 
bring herself and her knitting near the fire, in that 
room ; on pretence of its having an aspect more 
favourable for her rheumatics,, as the wind then 
was, than the drawing-room or dining- parlour. 
Though I could almost have consigned her to the 
mercies of the wind on the topmost pinnacle of the 
Cathedral, without remorse, 1 made a virtue of 
necessity, and gave her a friendly salutation. 

“ I’m umbly thankful to you, sir,** said Mrs. Heep. 
in acknowledgment of my inquiries concerning her 
health. “ but I’m only pretty well. 1 haven't much 
to boast of. If 1 could see my Uriah well settled in 


life, I couldn't expect much more, I think. How do 
you think my Ury looking, sir?" 

I thought him looking as villanous as ever, and 
I replied that 1 saw no change in him. 

“ Oh, don’t you think he s changed ? " said Mrs. 
Heep. “There I must umbly beg leave to differ 
from you. Don't you see a thinness in him ? " 

“ Not more than usual," I replied. 

*'Dont you though!" said Mrs. Heep. “But 
you don't tice notice of him with a mother^ eye ! " 

His mother’s eye was an evil eye to the rest of the 
world, I thought as it met mine, howsoever affec- 
tionate to him ; and I believe she and her son were 
devoted to one another. It passed me, and want on 
to Agnes. 

“ Don’t you see a wasting and a wearing in him, 
Miss Wickfield ? " inquired Mrs. Heep. 

“ No," said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work on 
which she was engaged. “ You are too solicitous 
about him. He is very well." 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed her 
knitting. 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. I had 
arrived early in the day, and we had still three or 
four hours before dinner ; but she sat there, plying 
her knitting-needles as monotonously as an hour- 
glass might have poured out its sands. She sat on 
one side of the fire ; I sat at the desk in front of it ; 
a little beyond me, on the other side, sat Agnes. 
Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, I 
lifted up my eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of* 
Agnes, saw it clear, and beam encouragement upon 
me, with its own angelic expression, I was conscious 
presently of the evil eye passing me, and going on to 
her, and coming back to me again, and dropping 
furtively upon the knitting. What the knitting was, 

I don’t know, not being learned in that art ; but 
it looked like a net ; and as she worked away with 
those Chinese chopsticks of knitting-needles, she 
showed in the firelight like an ill-looking enchantress, 
baulked as yet by the radiant goodness opposite, but 
getting ready for a cast of her net by-and-by. 

At dinner she maintained her watch, with the same 
unwinking eyes. After dinner, her son took his turn ; 
and when Mr, Wickfield, himself, and I were left 
alone together, leered at me, and writhed until I 
could hardly bear it. In the drawing-room, there 
was the mother knitting and watching again. All 
the lime that Agnes sang and played, the mother sat 
at the piano. Once she asked for a particular ballad, 
which she said her Ury (who was yawning in a great 
chair) doted on ; and at intervals she looked round 
at him, and rej^rted to Agnes that he was in raptures 
with the nmsic. But she hardly ever spoke — 1 
question if she ever did — without making some 
mention of him. It was evident to me that this was 
the duty assigned to her. 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the 
mother and son, like two great bats hanging over 
the whole house, and darkening it with their ugly 
forms, made me so uncomfortable, that 1 would 
rather have remained down-stairs, knitting and all, 
than gone to bed. I hardly got any sleep. Next 
day the knitting and watching began again, and 
lasted all day. 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes, 
for ten minutes. I could barely show her my letter. 
1 proposed to her to walk out with me ; but Mrs. 
Heep repeatedly complaining that she was worse, 
Agnes charitably remained within, to bear her 
company. 'l owards the twilight I went out by 
myself, musing on what I ought to do, and whether 
I was^ justified in withholding from Agnes, any 
longer, what Uriah Heep had told me in London ; 
for that began to trouble me again, very much. 
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I had not talked out far enough to be quite clear 
of the town, upon the Ramsgate road, where there 
was a good path, when 1 was hailed, through the 
dust, by somebody behind me. The shambling 
figure, and the scanty great coat, were not to be 
mistaken. I stopped, and Uriah Heap came up. 

“ Well?" said 1. 

'* How fast you walk ! " said he. *' My legs are 
pretty long, but you've given ’em quite a job. 

Where are you going ? " said I. 
am coming with you, Master Copperfield, if 
you'll allow me the pleasure of a walk with an old 
acquaintance." Saying this, with a jerk of his body, 
which might have been either propitiatory or derisive, 
he fell into step bt^side me. 

** Uriah 1" said I, as civilly as I could, after a 
silence. 

*' Master Copperfield I " said Uriah. 

' ‘ To tell you the truth (at which you will not be 
offended), I came out to walk alone, because I have 
had so much company." 

He looked at me sideways, and said with his 
hardest grin, — You mean mother." 

Why yes, I do," said I. 

“ Ah 1 But you know we're so very umble," he 
returned. * * And having such a knowledge of our 
own urnbleness, we must really take care that we’re 
not pushed to the wall by them as isn’t umble. All 
stratagems are fair in love, sir." 

Raising his great hands until they touched his 
chin, he rubbed them softly, and softly chuckled ; 
looking as like a malevolent baboon, I thought, as 
anything human could look. 

** You see," he said, still hugging himself in that 
unpleasant way, and shaking his head at me, “ you're 
quite a dangerous rival, Master Copperfield. You 
always was, you know." 

“ Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, and 
make her home no home, because of me? " said I. 

' ‘ Oh 1 Master Copperfield I Those are very arsh 
words," he replied. 

“ Put my meaning into any words you like," said I. 
** You know what it is, Uriah, as well as I do.'* 

** Oh no I You must put it into words," he said. 
" Oh, really I I couldn't myself." 

Do you sup|X)se," said I, constraining myself to 
l)e very temperate and quiet with him, on account of 
Agnes, “that 1 regard Miss Wickfield otherwise than 
ns a very dear sister ? " 

‘ ‘ Wdl, Master Copperfield, "^he replied, ** you per- 
ceive I am not bound to answer that question. You 
may not, you know. But then, you see, you may?" 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his visage, 
and of liis shadowless eyes without the ghost of an 
eyelash, I never saw. 

Come then ! " said I. " For the sake of Miss 
Wickfield " 

** My Agnes! " he exclaimed, with a sickly, angular 
contortion of himself. " Would you be so good as 
call her Agnes, Master Copperfield I " 

For the sake of Agnes Wickfield — Heaven bless 
her 1 " 

*' Thank you for that blessing, Master Copp>er- 
field 1 " he interposed. « 

“I will tell you what I should, under any other 
circumsuinces, as soon have thought of telling to — 
Jack Ketch." 

**To who, sir? "said Uriah, stretching out nls 
neck, and shading his ear with his hand. 

*‘To the hangman," I returned. **The most 
unlikely person I could think ofi" — though nis own 
facqJtad suggested the allusion quite as a natural 
sequence. ** 1 agri engaged to another youn^- lady. 
1 hope that contents you. " 

** Upon your soul ? *' Uriah# 


I was about indignantly to give my assertion the 
confirmation he required, when he caught hold df my 
hand, and gave it a squeese, 

" Oh, Master Copperfield/' he said. ** If you had 
only had the condescension to return my confidence 
when I poured out the fulness of my art, the night I 
put you so much out of the way by sleeping before 
your sitting-room fire, I never should have doubted 
you. As it is, I’m sure I'll lake off mother directly, 
and only too y>py» I know you'll excuse the pre- 
cautions of affection, won’t you? What a pity, 
Master Copperfield, that you didn’t condescend to 
return my confidence I I’m sure I gave you every 
opportunity. But you never have condescended to 
me, as much as I could have wished. I know you 
have never liked me, as I have liked you 1 " 

Ali this time he was squeezing my hand with his 
damp fishy fingers, while I made every effort I 
decently coiild to get it away. But I was quite un- 
successful. He drew it under the sleeve of his 
mulberry-coloured great coat, and I walked on, 
almost upon compulsion, arm in arm with him. 

Shall we turn?" said Uriah, by-and-by wheeling 
me face about towards the town, on which the early 
moon was now shining, silvering the distant windows. 

“ Before we leave the subject, you ought to under- 
stand," said I, breaking a pretty long silence, “ that 
I l>elieve Agnes Wickfield to be as far ixhoveyou, and 
as far removed from all your aspirations, as that 
moon herself 1 ’* 

‘'Peaceful! Ain’t she!" said Uriah. "Very! 
Now confess, Master Copperfield, that you haven’t 
liked me quite as I have liked you. All along 
you've thought me loo umble now, I shouldn’t 
wonder ? " 

"I am not fond of professions of humility," I 
returned, " or professions of anything else," 

" There now I " said Uriah, looking flabby and 
lead-coloured in the moonlight. " Didn’t 1 know it ! 
But how little you think of the rightful urnbleness of 
a person in niy station. Master Copperfield ! Father 
find me w'as both brought up at a foundation school 
for boys ; and mother, she was likewise brought up 
at a public, sort of charitable, establishment. They 
taught us all a deal of urnbleness — not much else 
that I knew of, from morning to night. Wo was to 
be umble to this person, and umble to that ; and to 
pull off our caps here, and to make bows there ; and 
always to know our place, and abase ourselves before 
our betters. And we had such a lot of betters I 
Father got the monitor-medal by being umble. So 
did I. Father got made a sexton by being umble. 
He had the character, among the gentlefolks, of 
being such a well-behaved man, that they were 
determined to bring him in. 'Be umble, Uriah,' 
says father to me, * and you’ll get on. It was what 
was always being dinned into you and me at school ; 
it’s what goes down best. Be umble/ says father, 

' and you’ll do 1 ’ And really it ain’t done bad I " 

It was the first time it had ever occurred to me, that 
this detestable cant of false humility might have 
originated out of the Heep family. , I had seen the 
harvest, but had never thought of the seed. 

" When I was quite a young boy," said Uri|th, " I 
got to know what urnbleness did, and I took to it. I 
ate umble pie with an appetite. I stopped at the 
umble point of my learning, and says I, ' Hold 
hard I * When you offered to teach me Latin, I 
knew better. * People like to be above you,’ says 
father, ‘keep yourself down.* I am very umble to 
the present moment, Master Copperfield, but I’ve 
got a little power t '* 

And he said all this — I knew, as I saw his face in 
the moonlight*— that I might understand he was 
resolved to recompense himself by using his power. 
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1 had never doubted his meanness, his craft and 
malice ; but I fully comprehended now, for the first 
time, what a base, unrelenting, and revengeful spirit, 
must have been engendered by this early, and this 
long, suppression. 

liis account of himself was so far attended with 
an agreeable result, that it led to his withdrawing his 
hand in order that he might have another hug of 
himself under the chin. Once apart from him, 1 was 
determined to keep apart ; and we walked back, side 
by side, saying very little more by the way. 

Whether his spirits were elevated by the communi- 
cation I had made to him, or by his having indulged 
in this retrospect, I don’t know ; but they were raised 
by some influence. He talke^d more at dinner than 
was usual with him ; asked his mother (off duty from 
the moment of our re-entering the house), whether 
he was not growing too old for a bachelor ; and once 
looked at Agnes so, that 1 would have given all 1 had, 
for leave to knock him down. 

When we three males were left alone after dinner, 
he got into a more adventurous state. He had 
taken little or no wine ; and I presume it was the 
mere insolence of triumph that was upon him, 
flushed perhaps by the temptation my presence 
furnished to its exhibition. 

I had observed yesterday, that he tried to entice 
Mr. Wickfield to drink ; and interpreting the look 
which Agnes had given me as she wont out, had 
limited myself to one glass, and then proposed that 
we should follow her. I would have clone so again 
to-day ; but Uriah was too quick for me. 

** We seldom see our present visitor, sir,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a contrast to 
him, at the end of the tabic, “and I should propose 
to give him welcome in another glass or two of wine, 
if you have no objections. Mr. Copperfield, your 
elth and appincss 1” 

I was obliged to make a show of taking the hand 
he stretched across to me ; and then, with very 
different emotions, I took the hand of the broken 
gentleman, his partner. 

“Come, fellow-partner,” said Uriah, “if I may 
take the liberty, — now, supixjseyou give us something 
or another appropriate to Copperfield 1 ” 

I pass over Mr. Wickfield’s proposing my aunt, his 
proposing Mr. Dick, his proposing Doctors* Com- 
mons, his proposing Uriah, his drinking everything 
twice ; his consciousness of his own weakness, the 
ineffectual effort that he made against it ; the struggle 
between his shame in Uriah's deportment, and his 
desire to conciliate him ; the manifest exultation with 
whicli Uriah twisted and turned, and held him up 
before me. It made me sick at heart to see, and my 
hand recoils from writing it. 

“Come, fellow-partner!” said Uriah, at last, 
“/’ll give you another one, and I umbly ask for 
bumpers, seeing I intend to make it the divinest of 
her sex.” 

Her father had his empty glass in his hand. I saw 
him set it down, look at the picture she was so like, 
put his hand to his forehead, and shrink back in his 
elbow-chair, 

“I'm an umble individual to give you her elth,” 
proceeded Uriah, “but I admire —adore her.” 

No physical pain that her father’s grey head could 
have borne, I think could have been more terrible to 
me, than the mental endurance I saw compressed 
now within both his hands. 

“Agnes,” said Uriah, either not regarding him, or 
not knowing what the nature of his action was, 
“ Agnes Wickfield is, I am safe to say. the divinest 
of her sex. May I speak out. among friends? To 
be her father is a proud distinction, but to be her 
usband ” 
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Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry» as 
that with which her father rose up from the table ! 

“ What’s the matter?” said Uriah, turning of a 
deadly colour* “You ate not gone mad, after all, 
Mr. Wickfield, I hope? If I say I’ve an ambition 
to make yqur A^cs my Agnes, I have as good a 
right to it as anodier man. 1 have a better right to 
it than any other man ! ” 

I had my arms round Mr* Wickfield, imploring 
him by everything that I could think of, oftenest of 
all by his love for Agnes, to calm himself a little. He 
was mad for the moment ; tearing out his hair, 
beating his head, trying to force me from him, and 
to force himself from me, not answering a word, not 
looking at or seeing any one ; blindly striving for he 
knew not what, his face all staring and distorted — a 
frightful spectacle. 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most impas- 
sioned manner, not to abandon himself to this wild- 
ness, but to hear me. I besought him to think of 
Agnes, to connect me with Agnes, to recollect how 
Agnes and I had grown up together, how I honoured 
her and loved her, how she was his pride and joy. 1 
tried to bring her idea before him in any form ; I 
even reproached him with not having firmness to 
spare her the knowledge of such a scene as this. I 
may have effected something, or his wildness may 
have spent itself ; but by degrees he struggled less, 
and began to look at me—strangely at first, then 
with recognition in his eyes. At length he said, “ I 
know, Trotwood I My darling child and you — 
I know 1 But look at him 1 ” 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering in a 
comer, evidently very much out in his calculations, 
and taken by surprise. 

“ I^ok at my torturer,” he replied. “ Before him 
I have step by step abandoned name and reputation, 
peace and quiet, house and home.” 

“ I have kept your name and reputation for you, 
and your peace and quiet, and your house and home 
too,’’^ said Uriah, with a sulky, hurried, defeated air 
of compromise, “ Don't be foolish, Mr. Wickfield. 
If I have gone a little beyond what you were pre- 
pared for. I can go back, I suppose? There’s no 
harm done.” 

“I looked for single motives in every one,” said 
Mr, Wickfield, “and 1 was satisfied I had bound 
him to me by motives of interest. But see wliat be 
is — oh, sec what he is I ” 

“You had beltct^ stop him, Copperfield, if you 
can,” cried Uriah, with his long fore-finger pointing 
tow'ards me. ” He'll say something prc.s€ntly — mind 
you ! — he'll be sorry to have said afterwards, and 
you’ll be sorry to have heard ! ” 

“I’ll .say anything I” cried Mr. Wickfield, with a 
desperate air. “Why should I not be in all the 
world’s power if I am in yours ? ” 

“Mind! I tell you!” said Uriah, continuing to 
warn me. “ If you don’t stop his mouth, you're not 
his friend ! Why shouldn’t you be in all the world’s 
power, Mr. Wickfield? Because you have got a 
daughter. You and me know what we know, don’t 
we? Let sleeping dogs lie — who wants to rouse 
’em? I don't. Can't you see I am as umble as I 
can be? I tell you, if I’ve gone too far, I’m sorry* 
What would you have, sir?” 

“Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wickfield, wringing his hands. ‘ ' What I have come 
down to be, since 1 first saw you in this house I 1 
was on my downward way then, but the drea'iy, 
dreary, road I have traversed since! Weak in- 
dulgence has ruined me. Indulgence in reimem- 
branc6, and indulgence in forgetfulness. My natural 
grief for my child's mother turned to disease; my 
natural love for my child turned to disease. 1 have 
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infected everything I touched. I have brought misery 
on what I dearly love, I know — You know \ I 
thought it possible that I could truly love one 
creature in the world, and not love the rest; I 
thought it possible that 1 could truly mourn for one 
creature gone out of the world, and not have some 
part in the grief of all who mourned. Thus the 
lessons of my life have been perverted I I have 
preyed on my own morbid coward heart, and it has 
preyed on me. Sordid in my grief, sordid in my 
love, sordid in my miserable escape from the darker 
side of both, oh see the ruin 1 am, and hate me, 
shun me I ” 

He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. 
The ejccitement into which he had been roused was 
leaving him. Uriah came out of his corner. 

“1 don't know all I have done, in my fatuity,** 
said Mr. Wickfield, putting out his hands, as if to 
deprecate my condemnation. ** //e knows best,** 
meaning Uriah Heep, **for he has always l>een at 



but a little time ago. What need have I to say 


more 1 

** You haven’t need to say so much, nor half so 
much, nor anything at all," observed Uriah, half 
defiant, and half fawning. *'You wouldn't have 
took it up so, if it hadn’t been for the wine. You’ll 
think better of it to-morrow, sir. If I have said too 
much, or more than I meant, what of it ? I haven't 
stood by it 1 ” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without 
a vestige of colour in her face, put her arm round his 
neck, and steadily said, “Papa, you arc not well. 
Come with me!’’ He laid his head upon her 
shoulder, as if he were oppressed with heavy shame, 
and went out w'ith her. Her eyes met mine for hut 
an instant, yet I saw how much she knew of what 
had passed. 

“ I didn’t expect he'd cut up so rough, Master 
Copperfield," said Uriah. “But it's nothing. I’ll 
be friends with him to-morrow. It's for his good. 
I’m umbly anxious for his good.” 

I gave him no answer, and went up-stairs into the 
quiet room where Agnes had so often sat bpide me 
at my books. Nol^dy came near me until late at 
night. I took up a book and tried to read. I heard 
the clocks strike twelve, and was still reading, 
without knowing what I read, when Agnes touched 


me. 

“You will be going early in the morning, Trot- 
W’ood ! Let us say good-bye, now ! ” 

She had been weeping, but her face then was so 
calm and l^eautiful ! 

“ Heaven bless you ! ” she said, giving me her 
hand. 

“ Dearest Agnes ! ” I returned, “ I see you ask me 
not to speak of to-night— but is there nothing to be 
done ? ” 

“ There is God to trust in ! ” she replied. 

' * Can / do nothing—/, who come to you with mj^ 
poor sorrows ? ” ^ 

“And make mine so much lighter,*' she replied. 
“ Dear Trotwood, no I ” 

“Dear Agnes,’* I said, “it is presumptuous for 
me, who am so poor in all in which you are so rich — 
goodness, resolution, all noble qualities — to doubt 
drdirect you : but you know how much 1 love you, 
and how much I owe you. You will never sacrifice 
yourself to a mistaken sense of duty, Agnes? ’* 

agitaled for a moment than 1 had ever seen 
her, she took her hand from me, and moved a step 
back. . 

“Sajr you have no such thought, dear Agnes i 


Much more than sister I 'Think of the priceless gift 
of such a heart as yours, of such a love as yours I ^ 

Oh 1 long, lon^ afterwards, 1 saw that face rise up 
before me, with its momentary look, not wondering, 
not accusing, not regretting. Oh, long, long after- 
wards, I saw that look subside, as it did now, into 
the lovely smile, with which she told me she had no 
fear for herself — I need have none for her — and 
parted from me by the name of Brother, and was 
gone 1 

It was dark in the morning when I got upon the 
coach at the inn door. The day was just breaking 
when we were about to start, and then, as I sat 
thinking of her, came struggling up the coach side, 
through the mingled day and night, Uriah’s head. 

“ Copperfield I ” said he, in a croaking whisper, as 
he hung by the iron on the roof, “ I thought you'd 
be glad to hear, before you went off, that there are 
no squares broke between us. I've been into his 
room already, and we've made it all smooth. Why, 
though I’m umble. I’m useful to him, you know ; 
and he understands his interest when he isn’t in 
liquor ! What an agreeable man he is, after all, 
Master Copperfield ! ” 

I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had 
made his apology. 

“ Oh, to be sure ! ” said Uriah. ' * When a person's 
umble, you know, what’s an apology ? So easy ! I 
say I 1 suppose,” with a Jerk, “ you have sometimes 
plucked a pear before it was ripe, Master Copper- 
field?” ‘ 

“ I suppose I have,” I replied. 

“/ did that last night,” said Uriah; “but it’ll 
ripen yet ! It only wants attending to. 1 can 
wait ! ” 

Profuse in his farewells, he got down again as the 
coachman got up. For anything I know, he was 
eating something to keeip the raw morning air out ; 
but he made motions with his mouth as if the pear 
were ripe already, and he wqre smacking his lips 
over it. 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE WANDERER. 

We had a very serious conversation in Buckingham 
Street that night, about the domestic occurrences I 
have detailed in the last chapter. My aunt was 
deeply interested in them, and walked up and down 
the room with her arms folded, for more than two 
hours afterwards. Whenever she was particularly 
discomposed, she always performed one of these 
pedestrian feats ; and the amount of her discom- 
posure might always be estimated by the duration of 
her walk. On this occasion she was so much dis- 
turbed in mind as to find it necessaiy tc open the 
bed-room door, and make a course for horseif, com- 
prising the full extent of the bed-rooms from wall to 
wall ; and while Mr. Dick and I sat quietly by the 
fire, she kept passing in and out, along this measured 
track, at an unchanging pace, with the regularity of 
a clock-pendulum. 

When my aunt and I were left to ourselves by Mr, 
Dick’s going out to bed, I sat down to write my 
letter to the two old ladies. By that time she was 
tired of walking, and sat by the fire with her dress 
tucked up as usual. But instead of sitting in her 
usual manner, holding her glass upon her knee, she 
suffered it to stand ucglected on the chimney-piece ; 
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and, resting her left elbow on her right arm, arid her 
chin on her left hand, looked thoughtfully at me. As 
often as I raised my eyes from what I was about, I 
met hers. *• I am in the lovingest of tempers, my 
dear,” she would assure me with a nod, “ but I am 
fidgeted and sorry I ” 

f had been too busy to observe, until after she was 
gone to bed, that she had left her night-mixture, as 
she always called it, untasted on the chimney-piece. 
She came to her door, with even more than her usual 
affection of manner, when I knocked to acquaint 
her with this discovery ; but only said, I have not 
the heart to take it, Trot, to-night,” and shook her 
head, and went in again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the 
morning, and approved of it. I posted it, and had 
nothing to do then, but wait, as patiently as I could, 
for the reply. I was still in this state of expectation, 
and had been, for nearly a week ; when I left the 
Doctor’s one snowy night, to walk home. 

It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north-east 
wind had blown for some time. The wind had gone 
down with the light, and so the snow had come on. 
It was a heavy, settled fall, 1 recollect, in great flakes ; 
and it lay thick. The noise of wheels and tread of 
people were as hushed, as if the streets had been 
strewn that depth with feathers. 

My shortest way home, — and I naturally took the 
short(\st way on such a night — was through Saint 
Martin’s Lane. Now, the church which gives its 
name to the lane, stood in a less free situation at that 
time ; there being no oj^en space before it, and the 
lane winding down to the Strand. As I passed the 
steps of the portico, I encountered, at the corner, a 
woman’s face. It looked in mine, passed across the 
narrow lane, and disappeared. I knew it. 1 had 
seen it somewhere. But I could not remember where. 
I had some association with it, that struck upon my 
heart directly j but I was thinking of anything else 
when it came upon me, and was confused. 

On the steps of the church, there was the stooping 
figure of a man, who had put down some burden on 
the smooth snow, to adjust it ; my seeing the face, 
and my seeing him, were simultaneous, I don’t think 
I had stopped in my surprise ; but, in any case, as 1 
went on. he rose, turned, and came down towards 
me. 1 stood face to face with Mr. Peggotty I 

Then I remembered the woman. It was Martha, 
to whom Emily had given the money that night in 
the kitchen. Martha Endell - side by side with 
whom, he would not have seen his dear niece. Ham 
had told me, for all the treasures wrecked in the sea. 

We shook hands heartily. At first, neither of us 
could speak a word. 

"'Mas'r Davy!” he said, griping me tight, “it 
do my art good to see you, sir. “ Well met, well 
met ! ’ 

“ Well met, my dear old friend I ” said I. 

' ‘ I had my thowls o’ coming to make inquiration 
for you, .sir, to-night,” he said, “but knowing as 
your aunt was living along wi’ you — for I’ve been 
down yonder — Yarmouth way — I was afeerd it was 
too late. I should have come early in the morning, 
sir, afore going away.” 

“Again?” said I. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, patiently shaking his head, 
“ I’m away to-morrow.” 

“Where were you going now? ” I asked. 

“ Well 1 ” he replied, shaking the snow out of his 
long hair, “ I was a-going to turn in soiriewheers.” 

In those ds^s there was a side-entrance to the stable- 
yard of the Golden Cross, the inn so memorable to 
me in connection with his misfortune, nearly opposite 
to where we stood. I pointed out the gate\^, put 
my arm through his, and we went across. Iwo or 


three public-rooms opened out of the stable-yard ; 
and looking into one of them, and finding it empty, 
and a good fire burning, I took him in there. 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not only 
that his hair was long and ragged, but that his face 
was burnt dark by the sun. He was greyer, the 
lines in his face and forehead were deeper, and he had 
every appearance of having toiled and wandered 
through all varieties of weather ; but he looked very 
strong, and like a man upheld by steadfastness of 
purpose, whom nothing could tire out. He shook 
the snow from his hat and clothes, and brushed it 
away from his face, while I was inwardly making 
these remarks. As he sate down opposite to me at a 
table, with his back to the door by which we had 
entered, he put out his rough hand again, and grasped 
mine warmly. 

“ I’ll tell you, MasV Davy,” he said, — “ wheer all 
I’ve been, and what-all we’ve heerd. I’ve been fur, 
and we’ve heerd little ; but I’ll tell you ! ” 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink. He 
would have nothing stronger than ale ; and while it 
was being brought, and being warmed at the fire, he 
sat thinking. There was a fine massive gravity in 
his face, I did not venture trrdistiirb. 

“When she was a child,” he said, lifting up his 
head soon after we were left alone, “ she used to talk 
to me a deal about the sea, and about them coasts 
where the sea got to be dark blue, and to lay a- 
shining and a-shining in the sun. I thowt, odd 
times, as her father being drownded made her think 
on it so much, I doen’t know, you see, but maybe 
she believed — or hoped — he had drifted out to them 
parts, where the flowers is always a blowing, and the 
country bright.” 

“It is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I 
replied. 

“When she was— lost,” said Mr, Peggotty, “I 
know’d in my mind, as he would take her to them 
countries. I know’d in my mind, as he’d have told 
her wonders of ’em, and how she was to be a lady 
theer, and how he got her listen to him fust, along 
o’ ,sech like. When we s(‘e his mother, I knovv'd 
quite well as I was riglit. I went across-channel to 
France, and landed ihccr, as if I’d fell down from the 
sky.” 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift in. I saw 
it move a little more, and a hand softly interposd' to 
keep it open. 

“ I found out an English gen’lcman as was in 
authority,” said Mr. ?*eggotty, “and told him I was 
a-going to seek my niece. He got me them papers 
as I wanted fur to carry me through — 1 doen’t rightly 
know how they're called — and he would have give me 
money, but that I was thankful to have no need on. 
I thank him kind, for all he done, I’m .sure ! ‘ I’ve 

wrote afore you,’ he says to me, ‘ and I shall speak to 
many as will come that way, and many will know you, 
fur distant from here, when you’re a travelling alone.* 
I told him, best as I was able, what ray gratitoode 
was, and went sway through France.” 

“ Alone, and on foot ? ” said I. 

“Mostly a-foot.” he rejoined; “sometimes in 
carts along with people going to market ; sometimes 
in empty coaches. Many mile a day a-foot, and 
often with some poor soldier or another, travelling to 
see his friends. I couldn’t talk to him,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “nor he to me ; but we was company for 
one another, too, along the dusty roads.” 

I should have known that by bis friendly tone. 

“When I come to Any town,” he pursued, “I 
found the inn, and waited about the yard till some 
one turned up (some one mostly did) as knev/d 
English. Then 1 told how that 1 was on my way to 
seek my niece, and they told me what manner of 

H 
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gentlefolks wa$ in the house, and I waited to see anv 
as seemod like her, going in or out When it warn*t 
Em'iy, I went on s^en. By little and little, when I 
come to a new village or that, among the poor 
people, I found they know'd about me. They 
would set me down at their cottage doors, and give 
me what-not fur to eat and drink, and show me where 
to sleep ; and many a woman, Mas’r Davy, as has 
had a daughter of about Em'ly's age, IVe found 
a>waiting for me, at Our Saviour's Cross outside the 
village, fur to do me sim’lar kindnesses. Some has 
had daughters as was dead, And God only knows 
how good them mothers was to me 1 ” 

It was Martha at the door. 1 saw her haggard, 
listening face distinctly. My dread was lest he 
should turn his head, and see her too. 

**Thoy would often put their children — ^partic'lar 
their little girls,” said Mr. Peggotty, “upon my 
knee ; and many a time you might have seen me 
sitting at their doors, when night was coming on, 
a'most as if they’d been my Darling's children. Oh, 
my Darling I ” 

Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud. 
1 laid ray trembling hand upon the hand he put 
before his face. “Thankee, sir, he said, “ doen’t 
take no notice.’* 

In a very little while he took his hand away and 
put it on his breast, and went on with his story. 

“They often walked with me," he said, “in the 
morning, maybe a mile or two upon my road ; 
and when we parted, and I said, ' I’m very thankful 
to you 1 God bless you ! " they always seemed to 
understand, and answered pleasant. At last I come 
to the sea. It warn’t hard, you may suppose, for a 
seafaring man like me to work his way over to Italy. 
When 1 got tlieer, I wandered on as I had done 
afore. The people was just as good to me, and I 
should have gone from town to town, maybe the 
country through, but that I got news of her being 
seen among them Swiss mountains yonder. One as 
know’d his servant see 'em there, all three, and told 
me how they travelled, and where they was. I made 
for them mountains, Mas'r Davy, day and night. 
Ever so fur as I went, ever so fur the mountains 
seemed to shift away from me. But I come up with 
'em, and I crossed 'em. When I got nigh the place 
as I had been told of, I began to think within my 
own self, * What shall 1 do when I see her ? " 

The listening face, insensible to the inclement 
night, still drooped at the door, and the hands 
begged me— prayed me — not to cast it forth. 

never doubted her," said Mr. Peggotty. “ No I 
Not a bit I On’y let her see my face — on'y let her 
heer my voice— on’y let my slanning still afore her 
bring to her thoughts the home she had fled away from, 
and the child she had been— and if she had growed 
to be a royal lady, she’d have fell down at my feet I 
1 know’d it well i Many a time in my sleep had I 
heerd her cry out, * Uncle I * and secu her fall like 
death afore me. Many a time in my sleep had I 
raised her up, and whispered to her, ' Em’ly, my 
dear, I am come fur to bring forgiveness, and to 
take you home 1 ’ " 

He stopped and shook his head, and went on with 
a sigh. 

“ //e was nowt to me now. Em’ly was alL I 
bought a country dress to put upon her; and I 
know’d that, once found, she would walk beside me 
over them stony roads, go where I would, and never, 
never, leave me more. To put that dress upon her, 
and •'to cast off what she wore — to take her on my 
arnj^, and wander towards home — r- to stop 

somedmea ilpon the road, and heal her bruised feet 
and her wo se-bruis^ beart--wa$ all that I thowt of 
now, I doen't belief I should have done so mudi 


as look at him. But, Mas'r Davy, it wam’t to be— 
not yet I I was too late, and they was gone. Wheer, 
I couldn't learn. Some said heer, some said theer. 1 
travelled heer, and 1 travelled theer, but I found no 
Em’ly, and I travelled home." 

“ How long ago ? " I asked, 

“ A matter o’ fewer days," said Mr. Peggotty. 
“ I sighted the old boat arter dark, and the light a 
shining in the winder. When I come nigh and 
looked in throughtthe glass, 1 see the faithful creetur 
Missis Gummidge sittin' by the Are, as we had flxed 
upon, alone. I called out, ' Doen’t be afeerd 1 It’s 
Dan’l ! ’ and I went in. I never could have thowt 
the old boat would have been so strange ! " 

From some pocket in his breast he took out, with 
a very careful hand, a small paper bundle containing 
two or three letters or little packets, which he laid 
upon the table. 

“ This fust one come," he said, selecting it from 
the rest, “afore I had been gone a week. A fifty 
pound Bank note, in a sheet of paper, directed to 
me, and put underneath the door in the night. She 
tried to hide her writing, but she couldn't hide it 
from Me I " 

He folded up the note again, with great patience 
and care, in exactly the same form, and laid it on 
one side. 

“ This come to Missis Gummidge," he said, open- 
ing another, “two or three months ago." After 
looking at it for some moments, he gave it to me, 
and added in a low voice, “ Be so good as read it, sir. " 

I read as follows ; 

** Oh what will you feel when you see this writing, and 
know it comes from my wicked hand I But try, try — not 
for my sake, but for uncle’s goodness, try to let your heart 
soften to me, only for a little little time ! Try, pray do, to 
relent towards a miserable girl, and write down on a bit of 
paper whether he is well, and what he said about me before 
you left off ever naming me among yourselves--and whe thcr, 
of a night, when it is my old time of coming home, you 
ever see him look as if he thought of one he used to love so 
dear. Oh, my heart is breaking when I think about it I I 
am kneeling down to you, begging and praying you not to 
be as hard with me as I deserve — as I well, well know I 
deserve — ^but to be so gentle and so good, as to write do wn 
something of him, and to send it to me. You need not call 
me Little, you need not call me by the name I have dis- 
graced ; but oh, listen to my agony, and have mercy on me 
so far as to write me some word of uncle, never, never to be 
seen in this world by my eyes again ! 

“ Dear, if your heart is hard towards me — justly hard. I 
know— but, Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have 
wronged the most— him whose wife 1 was to have been — 
before you quite decide against my poor poor prayer 1 If 
he should be so compassionate as to say that you might 
write something for me to read — 1 think he would, oh, I 
think he would, if you would only ask him, for^he always 
was so brrve and so forgivine — tell him then (but not 
else), that when I hear the wind blowing at night, I feel as 
if it was passing angrily from seeing him and uncle, and was 
going up to God against roe. Tell him that if I was to die 
to morrow (and oh, if I was fit, I would be so glad to die I) 
1 would bless him and uncle with my last words, and pray 
for his happy home with my last breath ! '' 

Some money was enclosed in this letter als 9 . Five 
pounds. It was untouched like the pr^ious sum, 
and he refolded it in the same way. fletailed in- 
structions were added relative to the address of a 
reply, which, although they betrayed the intervention 
of several hands, and made it difficult to arrive at 
any very probable conclusion in reference to her place 
of conc^men't, made it at least not unlikely that she 
had written from that spot where she wasr stated to 
have been seen. 

“ What answer was sent ? " I inquired of Mr, Peg- 
gotty. , 

“Missis Gumroitfee," he returned, “not being a 
good scholar, sir, Ham kindly drawed it out, and 
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she made a copy on it. They told her I was gone to 
seek her, and what my parting words was." 

** Is that another letter in your hand ? ” said I. 

“ It's money, sir," said Mr. Peggotty, unfolding it 
a little way, “Ten p^und, you see. And wrote 
inside, * From a.true friend,' like the fust. But the 
fust was put underneath the door, and this come by 
the post, day afore yesterday. I'm a going to seek 
her at the post-mark." 

He showed it to me. It was a town on the Upper 
Rhine. He had found out, at Yarmouth, some 
foreign, dealers who knew that country, and they had 
drawn him a rude map on paper, which he could 
very well understand. He laid it between us on 
the table ; and, with his chin resting on one hand, 
tracked his course upon it with the other. 

I asked him how Ham was ? He shook his head. 

“He works," he said, “as bold as a man can. 
His name's as good, in all that part, as any man's is, 
anywheres in the wureld. Anyone's hand is ready to 
help him, you understand, and his is ready to help 
them. He’s never been heerd fur to complain. But 
my sister's belief is ('twixt ourselves) as it has cut 
him deep." 

* * Poor fellow, I can believe it I " 

“ He ain't no care, Mas'r Davy," said Mr. Peg- 
gotty in a solemn whisper — “ keinder no care no-how 
for his life. When a man's wanted for rough sarvice 
in rough weather, he’s theer. When there’s hard 
duty to be done with danger in it, he steps for’ard 
afore all his mates. And yet he’s as gentle as any 
child. There ain't a child in Yarmouth that doen't 
know him." 

He gathered up the letters thoughtfully, smoothing 
tliem with his hand ; put them into their little 
bundle ; and<placed it tenderly in his breast again. 
'I he face was gone from the door. I still saw the 
snow drifting in ; but nothing else was there. 

“ Well 1 " he said, looking to his bag, “having 
seen you to-night, Mas’r Davy (and that doos me 
good 1) I shall away betimes to-morrow morning. 
You have seen what I’ve got beer ; ’’ putting his hand 
on where the little packet lay ; “all that troubles me 
is, to think that any harm might come to me, afore 
that money was give back. If I was to die, and it 
was lost, or stole, or elseways made away with, and 
it was never know'd by him but what I’d took it, I 
believe the t’other wureld wouldn't hold me ! I 
believe I must come back I " 

He rose, and I rose too ; we grasped each other by 
the hand again, before going out. 

I’d go ten thousand mile," he said, “ I’d go till I 
dropped dead, to lay that money down afore him. 
If I do that, and find my Em’ly, I’m content. If I 
doen't find her, maybe she’ll come to hear, sometime, 
as her loving uncle only ended his search for her 
when he ended his life ; and if I know her, even that 
will turn her home at kist ! " 

As he went out into the rigorous night, I saw the 
lonely figure flit away before us. I turned him hastily 
on some pretence, and held him in conversation until 
it was gone. 

He spoke of a traveller’s house on the Dover 
Road, where he knew he could find a clean, plain 
lodging for the night. I went with him over West- 
minster Bridge, and parted from him on the Surrey 
shore. Everything seemed, to my imagination, to 
be hushed in reverence for him, £is he resumed his 
solitary journey through the snow. 

I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed by my 
remembrance of the face, looked awfully around ifor it. 
It was not there. The snow had covered our late 
footprints ; my new track was the only one to be 
seen ; and even that began to die away (it snowed so 
fast] as I looked back over my shoulder. 


CHAPTER XLL 

lOORA'S AUNTS, 

At last, an answer came from the two old ladies* 
They presented their compliments to Mr. Copper- 
field, and informed him that they had given his 
letter their best consideration, “with a view to the 
happiness of both parties ’’ — which I thought rather 
an alarming expression, not only because of the use 
they had made of it in relation to the family difference 
before-mentioned, but because I had (and have all 
my life) observed thatsypnventional phfjil^es are a sort 
of fireworks, easily let oft, and Tfable to take a gr^at 
variety of shapes and Colours hot at all suggesteii by 
their original form. The Misses Spenlow added 
that they begged to forbear expressing, “through 
the medium of correspondence," an opinion on the 
subject of Mr, Copperfield's communication ; but 
that if Mr. Copperfield would do them the favour 
to call, upon a certain day (accompanied, if he 
thought proper, by a confidential friend), they would 
be happy to hold some conversation on the subject. 

To this favour, Mr. Copperfield immediately re- 
plied, with his respectful compliments, that he would 
have the honour of waiting on the Misses Spenlow, 
at the time appointed ; accompanied, in accordance 
with their kind permission, by his friend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles of the Inner Temple. Having despatched 
which missive, Mr. Copperfield fell into a condition 
of strong nervous agitation ; and so remained until 
the day arrived. 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness to be 
bereaved, at this eventful crisis, of the inestimable 
services of Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills, who was 
always doing something or other to annoy me — or I 
felt as if he were, which was the same thing — had 
brought his conduct to a climax, by taking it into 
his head that he would go to India. Why should he 
go to India, except to harass me ? To be sure he had 
nothing to do with any other part of the world, and 
had a good deal to do with that part ; being entirely 
in the Indian trade, whatever that was (I had float- 
ing dreams myself concerning golden shawls and 
elephants’ teeth ; having been at Calcutta in his 
youth ; and designing now to go out there again, 
in the capacity of resident partner. But this was 
nothing to me. However, it was so much to him 
that for India he was bound, and Julia with him ; 
and Julia went into the country to take leave of her 
relations ; and the house was put into a perfect suit 
of bills, announcing that it was to be let or sold, and 
that the furniture (Mangle and all) was to be taken at 
a valuation. So, here was another earthquake of 
which I became the sport, before I had recovered 
from the shock of its predecessor 1 

I was in several minds how to dress myself on the 
important day ; being divided between my desire to 
appear to advantage, and my apprehensions of 
putting on anything that might impair my severely 
practical character in the eyes- of the Misses Spenlow* 

I endeavoured to hit a happy medium between these 
two extremes ; my aunt approved the result ; and 
Mr, Dick threw one of his shoes after Traddles and 
me, for luck, as we went down-stairs. 

Excellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, and 
warmly attached to him a,s I was, I could not "help 
wishing, on that delicate occasion, that he had never 
contracted the habit of brushing his hair so very up- 
right. It gave him a surprised look — ^not to%ay 
a hearth-broomy kind of expression — which, my 
apprehensions whispered, might be fatal to us. 

H 2 
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I took the liberty of mentioning it to Traddles, as 
we were walking to Putney ; and saying that if he 
^wouid smooth it down a little 

*^My dear Copperfield/* said Traddles, lifting off 
his hat, and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, 
“nothing would give me greater pleasure. But it 
won't.” 

Won’t be smoothed down ?” said I. 

“No,” said Traddles. “Nothing will induce it. 
If I was to carry a half-hundredwejght upon it, all 
the way to Putney, it would be up again the moment 
the weight was taken off. You have no idea what 
obstinate hair mine is, Copperfield. I am quite a 
fretful porcupine.” 

I was a little disappointed, I must confess, but 
thoroughly charmed by his good -nature, too. I told 
him how I esteemed his good-nature ; and said that 
his hair must have taken all the obstinacy out of his 
character, for he had none. 

“Ohl” returned Traddles, laughing, “I assure 
you, it’s quite an old story, my unfortunate hair. My 
uncle’s wife couldn’t bear it. She said it exasperated 
her. It stood very much in my way, too, when I first 
fell in love with Sophy. Very much 1 ” 

“ Did she object to it ? ” 

** She didn’t,” rejoined Traddles ; “ but her eldest 
sister — the one that’s the Beauty — quite made game 
of it, I understand. In fact, all the sisters laugh 
at it.’* 

“Agreeable 1 ” said I. 

“Yes,” returned Traddles with perfect innocence, 
“ it’s a joke for us. They pretend that Sophy has a 
lock of it in her desk, and is obliged to shut it in a 
clasped book, to keep it down. We laugh about it.” 

“ By-the-bye, my dear Traddles,” said 1, “your 
experience may suggest something to me. When 
you became engaged to the young lady whom you 
have just mentioned, did you make a regular pro- 
posal to her family ? Was there anything like — what 
we are going through lo-day, for instance?” I 
added, nervously. 

“Why,” replied Traddles, on whose attentive face 
a thoughtful shade had stolen, “it was rather a 
painful transaction, Copperfield, in my case. You 
see, Sophy being of so much use in the family, none 
of them could endure the thought of her ever being 
married. Indeed, they had quite settled among them- 
selves that she never was to be married, and they 
called her the old maid. Accordingly, when I men- 
tioned it, with the greatest ''precaution, to Mrs. 
Crewler ” 

“ The mamma ? ” said I. 

“The mamma,” said Traddles — “Reverend 
Horace Crewler — when 1 mentioned it with every 
possible precaution to Mrs. Crewler, the effect upon 
her was such that she gave a scream and became 
insensible. I couldn’t approach the subject again, 
for months.” 

“ You did at last ? ” said I. 

“Well, the Reverend Horace did,” said Traddles. 
“ He is an excellent man, most exemplary in every 
way ; and he pointed out to her that she ought, as 
a Christian, to reconcile herself to the sacrifice 
(especially as it was so uncertain), and to bear no 
uncharitable feeling towards me. As to myself, 
Copperfield, I gave you my word, I felt a perfect bird 
of prey towards the family.” 

“ I'he sisters look your part, I hope, Traddles ? ** 

“Why, I can’t say they did,” he returned. 
“When w'e had comparatively reconciled Mrs, 
Crewler to it, we had to break it to Sarah. You 
recf^ltet my mentioning Sarah, as the one that has 
something the mafter with her spine? ” 

“ Perfectly 1” » , 

**She clenched both hef hands,” said Traddles, 


looking at me in dismay; **shut her eyes; turned 
lead-colour ; became perfectly stiff; and took nothing 
for two days but toast-and-water, administered with 
a teaspoon.” 

“ What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles I ” I 
remarked. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfield!** said 
Traddles. “She is a very charming girl, but she 
has a great deal of feeling. In fact, they all have. 
Sophy told me afterwards, that the self-reproach she 
underwent while she was in attendance upon Sarah, 
no words could describe. I know it must have been 
severe, by my own feelings, Copperfield ; which 
were like a criminal’s. After Sarah was restored, we 
still had to break it to the other eight ; and it pro- 
duced various effects upon them of a most pathetic 
nature. The two little ones, whom Sophy educates, 
have only just left off de-testing me.** 

“At any rate, they are all reconciled to it now, I 
hope ? '* said I. 

“Ye — ^yes, I should say they were, on the whole, 
resigned to it,” said Traddles, doubtfully. “The 
fact is, we avoid mentioning the subject ; and my 
unsettled prospects and indifferent circumstances are 
a great consolation to them. There will be a deplor- 
able scene, whenever we are married. It will be 
much more like a funeral than a wedding. And 
they'll all hate me for taking her away I ” 

His honest face, as he looked at me w'ith a serio- 
comic shake of his head, impresses me more in the 
remembrance than it did in the reality, for I w'as by 
this time in a state of such excessive trepidation and 
wandering of mind, as to be quite unable to fix my 
attention on anything. On our approaching the 
house where the Misses Spenlow lived, 1 was at such a 
discount in respect of my personal looks and presence 
of mind, that Traddles proposed a gentle stimulant 
in the form of a glass of ale. This having been 
administered at a neighbouring public-house, he 
conducted me, will) tottering steps, to the Misses 
Spenlow’s door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, on 
view, wiien the maid opened it ; and of wavering, 
somehow, across a hall with a weather-glass in it, 
into a quiet little drawing-room on the ground-floor, 
commanding a neat garden. Also of sitting down 
here, on a sofa, and seeing Traddles’s hair start up, 
now his hat was removed, like one of those obtrusive 
little figures made of springs, that fly out of fictitious 
snuff-boxes when the lid is taken off. Also of hear- 
ing an old-fashioned clock ticking aw^ay on the 
chimney-piece, and trying to make it keep time to 
the jerking of my heart, — which it wouldn’t. Also of 
looking round the room for any sign of Dora, and 
seeing none. Also of thinking that Jip once barked 
in the distance, and was instantly choked by some- 
body. Ultimately I found myself backing Traddles 
into the fire-place, and lx>wing in great confusion to 
two dry little elderly ladies, dressed in black, and 
each looking wonderfully like a preparation in chip 
or tan of the late Mr. Spenlow. 

“Pray,” said one of the two little ladies, “be 
seated.” 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and had 
sat upon something which was not a cat — my first seat 
was — I so far recovered my sight, as to perceive that 
Mr. Spenlow had evidently been the youngest of the 
family; that there was a disparity of six or eight 
years between the two sisters ; and that the younger 
appeared to be the manager of the conference, inas- 
much as she had my letter in her hand — so familiar 
as it looked to me, and yet so odd ! — and was 
referring to it through an eye-glass. They were 
dressed alike, but this sister wore her dress with a 
more youthful air than the other ; and perhaps had a 
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trifle more frill, or tucker, or orooch, or bracelet, or 
some little thing of that kind, which made her look 
more lively. They were both upright in their 
carriage, formal, precise, composed, and quiet. The 
sister who had not my letter, had her arms crossed 
on her breast, and resting on each other, like an 
Idol. 

** Mr. Copperfield, I believe.” said the sister who 
had got my letter, addressing herself to Traddles.' 

This was a frightful beginning. Traddles had to 
indicate that I was Mr. Copp>erfield, and I had to lay 
claim to myself, and they had to divest themselves 
of a preconceived opinion that Traddles was Mr. 
Copperfield, and altogether we were in a nice con- 
dition. To improve it, we all distinctly heard Jip 
give two short barks, and receive another choke. 

“ Mr. Copperfield 1 ” said the sister with the letter. 

I did something — bowed, I suppose — and was all 
attention, when the other sister struck in. 

** My sister Lavinia,” said she, “ being conversant 
with matters of this nature, will state what we con- 
sider most calculated to promote the happiness of 
both parties.” 

I discovered afterwards that Miss I.avinia was an 
authority in affairs of the heart, by reason of there 
having anciently existed a certain Mr. Pidger, who 
1 clayed short whist, and was supposed to have been 
enamoured of her. My private opinion is, that this 
was entirely a gratuitous assumption, and that Pidger 
was altogether innocent of any such sentiments — to 
which he had never given any sort of expression 
that I could ever hear of. Both Miss I^avinia and 
Miss Clarissa had a superstition, however, that he 
would have declared his passion, if he had not been 
cut short in his youth (at about sixty) by over- 
drinking his constitution, and over-doing an attempt 
to set it right again by swilling Bath water. They 
had a lurking suspicion even, that he died of secret 
love ; though 1 niu.st say there was a picture of him 
in the house with a damask nose, which concealment 
did not appear to have ever preyed upon. 

“We will not,” said Miss Lavinia, “enter on 
the past history of this matter. Our poor brother 
Francis’s death has cancelled that.” 

“ We had not,” said Miss Clarissa, “been in the 
habit of frequent association w'ith our brother Francis; 
but there was no decided division or disunion be- 
tween us. Francis took his road ; we took ours. 
We considered it conducive to the happiness of ail 
parties that it should be .so. And it was so. ” 

Each of the sisters leaned a little forward to speak, 
shook her head after speaking, and became upright 
again when silent. Miss Clarissa never moved her 
arms. She sometimes played tunes upon them with 
her fingers — minuets and marches, I should think — 
but never moved them. 

“ Our niece’s position, or supposed position, is 
much changed by our brother Francis’s death," said 
Miss Lavinia: “and therefore we consider our 
brother's opinions as regarded her position as being 
changed too. We have no reason to doubt, Mr. 
(Copperfield, that you are a young gentleman pos- 
sessed of good qualities and honourable character ; 
or that you have an affection — or are fully persuaded 
that you have an affection — for our niece, " 

1 replied, as I usually did whenever 1 had a chance, 
that nobody had ever loved anybody else as I loved 
Dora. Traddles came to my assistance with a con- 
firmatory murmur. 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some rejoinder, 
when Miss Clarissa, who appeared to be incessantly 
beset by a desire to refer to her brother Francis, 
struck in again : 

“ If Dora’s mamma,” she said, “ when she married 
OttT brother Francis, had at once said that there was 
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not room for the family at the dinner-table, it would 
have been better for the happiness of all parties.” 

*' Sister Clarissa,” said iSfiss Lavinia. “ Perhaps 
we needn’t mind that now.” 

“ Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, *' it belongs 
to the subject. With your branch of the subject, on 
which alone you are competent to Speak, I should 
not think of interfering. On this branch of the sub- 
ject I have a voice and an opinion. It would liave 
been better for the happiness of all parties, if Dora’s 
mamma, when she married our brother Francis, had 
mentioned plainly what her intentions were. We 
should then have known what we had to expect. We 
should have said Vpray do not invite us, at any time ; * 
and all possibility of misunderstanding would have 
been avoided.” 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head, Miss 
Lavinia resumed : again referring to my letter through 
her eye-glass. They both had little bright round 
twinkling eyes, by the way, which were Tike birds* 
eyes. They were not unlike birds, altogether ; 
having a sharp, brisk, sudden manner, and a little 
short, spruce way of adjusting themselves, like 
canaries. 

Miss Lavinia, as 1 have said, resumed : 

“ You ask permission of my sister Clarissa and 
myself, Mr. Copperfield, to visit here, as the ac- 
cepted suitor of our niece.” 

“If our brother F'rancis,** said Miss Clarissa, 
breaking out again, if I may call anything so calm a 
breaking out, ' ' wished to surround himself with an 
atmosphere of Doctors’ Commons, and of Doctors' 
Commons only, what right or desire had we to 
object? None, I am sure. We have ever been far 
from wishing to obtrude ourselves on any one. But 
why not say so? Let our brother Francis and his 
wife have their society. I^t my sister Lavinia and 
myself have our society. We can find it for ourselves, 

I hope ! ” 

As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles and 
me, both Traddles and I made some sort of reply. 
Traddles was inaudible. I think I observed, myself, 
that it was highly creditable to all concerned. 1 
don’t in the least know what I meant. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now 
relieved her mind, “ you can go on, my dear.” 

Miss Lavinia proceeded : 

“Mr. Copperfield, niy sister Clarissa and I have 
been vciy careful indeed in considering this letter ; 
and we have not cctisidered it without finally showing 
it to our niece, and discussing it with our niece. We 
have no doubt that you think you like her very much.” 

“Think, ma’am,” I rapturously began, “oh! ” 

But Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like a 
sharp canary), as requesting that 1 would not inter- 
rupt the oracle, I begged pardon, 

“ Affection,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at her 
sister for corroboration, which she gave in the form , 
of a little nod to every clause, “mature affection, 
homage, devotion, docs not easily express itself. Its 
voice is low. It is modest and retiring, it lies in 
ambush, waits and waits. Such is the mature fruit. ; 
Sometimes a life glides away, and finds it still ripen- 
ing in the shade." 

Of course I did not understand then that this was 
an allusion to her supposed experience of the stricken 
Pidger ; but I saw, from the gravity with which Miss 
Clarissa nodded her head, that great weight was 
attached to these words. 

“ The light— for I call them, in comparison with 
such sentiments, the light — inclinations of very young 
people," pursued Miss Lavinia, “ are dust, compared 
to rocks. It is owing to the difliculty of knowing 
whether they arc likely to endure or have any reS, 
foundation, that niy sister Clarissa and myself have 
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been very undecided how to ftct, Mn Copperfield, 

and Mr.— " 

*' Traddles/' said my friend, finding himself looked 
at 

** I pardon. Of the Inner Temple, I believe ? ** 
said Miss Clarissa, again glancing at my letter. 

Traddles said Exactly so.*' and became pretty 
red in the face. 

Now, although I had not received any express en- 
couragement as yet, I fancied that I saw in the two 
little sisters, and particularly in Miss Lavinia, an 
intensified enjoyment of this new and fruitful subject 
of domestic interest, a settling down to make the 
most of it, a disposition to pet it, in which there was 
a good bright ray of hope. I thought 1 perceived 
that Miss Lavinia would have uncommon satisfaction 
in superintending two young lovers, like Dora and 
me ; and that Miss Clarissa would have hardly less 
satisfaction in seeing her superintend us, and in chim- 
ing in with her own particular department of the 
subject whenever that impulse was strong upon her. 
I'his gave me courage to protest most vehemently 
that I loved Dora better than I could tell, or any one 
believe ; that all my friends knew how I loved her ; 
that my aunt, Agnes, Traddles, every one who knew 
me, knew how I loved her, and how earnest my love 
had made me. For the truth of this, I appealed to 
Traddles. And Traddles, firing up as if he were 
plunging into a Parliamentary Debate, really did 
come out nobly : confirming me in good round terms, 
and in a plain sensible practical manner, that evidently 
made a favourable impression. 

“ 1 speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who 
has some little experience of such things,” said Trad- 
dles, “ being myself engaged to a young lady — one of 
ten, down in Devonshire — and seeing no probability, 
at present, of our engagement coming to a termi- 
nation.” 

“You may be able to confirm what I have said, 
Mr. Traddles,” observed Miss lavinia, evidently 
taking a new interest in him, of the affection that is 
modest and retiring ; that waits and waits ? ” 

Ehtirely, ma'am,” said Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and shook 
her head gravely. Miss Lavinia looked consciously 
at Miss Clarissa, and heaved a little sigh. 

Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, “lake my 
smelling-bottle.” 

Miss lavinia revived herself with a few whiffs of 
aromatic vinegar — Traddles and I looking on with 
great solicitude the while ; and tnen went on to say, 
rather faintly : 

“ My sister and myself have been in great doubt, 
Mr. IVaddles, what course we ought to take in 
reference to the likings, or imaginary likings, of 
such very young people as your friend Mr. Copper- 
field and our niece.” 

“Our brother Francis's child,” remarked Miss 
Clarissa. “If our brother P rancis’s wife had found it 
convenient in her lifetime (though she had an un- 
questionable right to act as she thought best) to invite 
the family to her dinner-table, we might have known 
our brother Francis’s child better at the present 
moment. Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring the 
Superscription towards herself, and referred through 
her eye-glass to some orderly looking notes she had 
made on that part of it. 

“ It seems to us,” said she. “ prudent, Mr. Trad- 
dles, to bring these feelings to the test of our own 
observation. At present we know nolliing of them, 
and are^ot in a situation to judge how much reality 
there itjriay be in .them. 'Fherefore we are inclined so 
tar to accede td* Mr. Copperfield's proposal, as to 
admit his visits here.” a , 


“ I shall never, dear ladies,” I exclaimed, relieved 
of an immense load of apprehension, “iorget your 
kindness 1 ” 

“But,” pursued Miss Lavinia, — “but, we would 
prefer to regard those visits, Mr. Traddles, as made, 
at present, to us. We must guard ourselves from 
recognising any positive engagement between Mr, 
Copperfield and our niece, until we have had an 
opportunity ” 

“ Until you have had an opportunity, sister 
Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa. 

“ Be it so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh— 
“until I have had an opportunity of observing 
them.” 

“ Copperfield,” said Traddles, turning to me, “you 
feel, I am sure, that nothing could be more reasonable 
or considerate." 

“ Nothing r* cried I, “ I am deeply sensible of 
it.” 

“ In this position of affairs,” said Miss Lavinia, 
again referring to her notes, “ and admitting his 
visits on this understanding only, we must require 
from Mr. Copperfield a distinct assurance, on his 
word of honour, that no communication of any kind 
shall take place between him and our niece without 
our knowledge. That no project whatever shall be 
entertained with regard to our niece, without being 
first submitted to us ” 

“To you, sister Lavinia,” Miss Clarissa inter- 
posed.*’ 

“Be it so, Clarissa!” assented Miss Lavinia 
resignedly— “ to me — and receiving our concurrence. 
We must make this a most express and serious 
stipulation, not to be broken on any account. We 
wished Mr. Copperfield to be accompanied by some 
confidential friend to-day,'” with an inclination of her 
head towards 7'raddles, who bowed, “ in order that 
there might be no doubt or misconception on this 
subject. If Mr. Copperfield, or if vou, Mr, Traddles, 
feel the least scruple, in giving this promiscr I beg 
you to take time to consider it.^’ 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervour, that 
not a moment's consideration could be necessary. 
I bound myself by the required promise, in a most 
impassioned manner ; called upon Traddles to witness 
it ; and denounced myself as the most atrocious of 
characters if I ever swerved from it in the least 
degree. 

“ Stay I ” said Miss Lavinia, holding up her hand ; 
“ we resolved, before we had the pleasure of receiving 
you two gentlemen, to leave you alone for a quarter 
of an hour, to consider this point. You will allow us 
to retire.” 

It was in vain for me to say that no consideration 
was necessary. They persisted in withdrawing for 
the specified time. Accordingly, these little birds 
hopped out with great dignity ; leaving me to receive 
the congratulations of Traddles, and to feel as if I 
were translated to regions of exquisite happiness. 
Exactly at the expiration of the quarter of an hour, 
they reappeared with no less dignity than they had 
disappeared. They had gone rustling away as if 
their little dresses were made of autumn leaves : jind 
they came rustling back, in like manner. 

I then bound myself once more to the prescribed 
conditions. 

“ Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia, “ the rest is 
with you.” 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, 
took the notes and glanced at them. 

“We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “ to see 
Mr. Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if it should 
suit his convenience. Our hour is three.” 

I bowed. 

“In the course of the week,” said Miss Clanssoi 
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••we shall he happy to see Mr, CopperEeld to tea* 
Our hour is half-j^t six.*' 

1 bowed again. 

•* Twice in the week,*’ said Miss Clarissa, •• but, as 
a rule, not oftener,** 

I bowed again. 

“ Miss Trotwood," said Miss Clarissa, ' * mentioned 
in Mr. Copperfield's letter, will perhaps call upon us. 
When visiting is better for the happiness of all parties, 
we are glad to receive visits, and return them. When 
it is better for the happiness of all parties that no 
visiting should take place (as in the case of our 
brother Francis, and his establishment), that is quite 
different. ’* 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and 
delighted to make their acquaintance ; though I must 
say I was not quite sure of their getting on very 
satisfactorily together, llie conditions being now 
closed, I expressed my acknowledgments in the 
warmest manner ; and, taking the hand, first of Miss 
Clarissa, and then of Miss Lavinia, pressed it, in each 
case, to my lips. 

Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. Traddles 
to excuse us for a minute, requested me to follow 
her, I obeyed, all* in a tremble, and was conducted 
into another room. There, 1 found my blessed 
darling stopping her ears behind the door, with her 
dear little face against the wall ; and Jip in the plate- 
warmer with his head tied up in a towel. 

Oh I How beautiful she was in her black frock, 
and how she sobbed and cried at first, and wouldn't 
come out from behind the door ! How fond we w ere 
of one another, when she did come out at last ; and 
what a state of bliss I was in, when vve took Jip out 
of the plate-warmer, and restored him to the light, 
sneezing very much, and were all three reunited 1 , 

“My dearest Dora I Now, indeed, my own for 
ever I " 

“Oh don’t !” pleaded Dora. “ Please I " 

“Are you not my own for ever, Dora?” 

“Oh yes, of course 1 am!” cried Dora, “but I 
am so frightened 1 ” 

“ Frightened, my own ? ” 

“Oh yes! 1 don't like him," said Dora. “Why 
don’t he go?” 

“ Who, my life?” 

“Your friend,” said Dora. “It isn’t any business 
of his. What a stupid he must be 1 ” . 

“ My love ! ” (There never was anything so coax- 
ing as lier childish ways.) “ He is the best creature I” 

“Oh, but we don't want any best creatures 1’* 
I>outed Dora. 

“ My dear,” I argued, " you will soon know him 
well, and like him of all things. And here is ray 
aunt coming soon ; and you'll like her of all things 
too, when you know her." 

“No, please don’t bring herl”*said Dora, giving 
me a horrified little kiss, and folding her hands. 
“ Don’t. I know she’s a naughty, mischief-making 
old thing I Don’t let her come here, Doady 1 ” which 
was a corruption of David. 

Remonstrance was of no use, then ; so I laughed, 
and admired, and was very much in love and very 
happy ; and she showed me Jip's new trick of stand- 
ing on his hind legs in a comer — which he did for 
about the space of a flash of lightning, and then fell 
down — and 1 don't know how long I should have 
stayed there, oblivious of Traddles, if Miss Lavinia 
had not come in to take me away. Miss Lavinia 
was very fond of Dora (she told me Dora was exactly 
like what she had been herself at her age— she must 
. have altered a good deal), and she treated Dora just 
as if she had been a toy. I wanted to persuade 
Dora to come and see Traddles, but on my proposing 
it she ran off to her own room, and lo<^d herseu 


in ; so I went to Traddles without her, and walked 
away with hini on air. 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory,'* said 
Traddles; “and they are very agreeable old ladies, 
1 am sure. I shouldn't be at all surprised if you 
were to be married years before me, Copf^rfield.” 

“Does your Sophy play on any instrument, 
Traddles?” I inquired, in the pride of my heart. 

“She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her 
little sisters,” said Traddles. 

“ Does she sing at all ? ” I asked. 

“ Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to freshen up 
the others a little when they’re out of jspirits,” said 
Traddles. “ Nothing scientific,” 

“ She doesn’t sing to the guitar?” said 1. 

“ Oh dear no I said Traddles. 

“ Paint at all?” 

“ Not at all,” said Traddles, 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora 
sing, and see some of her flower-painting. He said 
he should like it very much, and we went home mm 
in arm in great good humour and delight. 1 en- 
couraged him to talk about Sophy, on the way; 
which he did with a loving reliance on her that I 
very much admired. I compared her in my nund 
with Dora, with considerable inward satisfaction ; 
but I candidly admitted to myself that she seemed 
to be an excellent kind of girl for Traddles, loo. 

Of course my aunt was immediately made ac- 
quainted with the successful issue of the conference, 
and with all that liad been said and done in the 
course of it. She was happy to see me so happy, 
and promised to call on Dora’s aunts without loss of 
time. But she took such a long walk up and down 
our rooms tl)at night, while I was writing to Agnes, 
,that 1 began to think she meant to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, 
narrating all the good effects that had resulted from 
my following her advice. She wrote, by return of 
post, to me. Her letter was hopeful, earnest, and 
cheerful. She was alway.s cheerful from that time, 

1 had my hands more full than ever, now. My 
daily journeys to Highgate considered, Putney was a 
long way off* ; and I naturally wanted to go there as 
often as 1 could. The proposed tea-drinkings being 
quite impracticable, I compounded with Miss Lavinia 
for permission to visit every Saturday afternoon, 
without detriment to my privileged Sundays. So, 
the close of every week was a delicious time for me ; 
and 1 got through ^he rest of the week by looking 
forward to it. 

I was wonderfully relieved to find that my aunt 
and Dora's aunts rubbed on, all things considered, 
much more smoothly than I could have expected. 
My aunt made her promised visit within a few days 
of the conference ; and within a few more days, 
Dora's aunts called upon her, in due State and form. 
Similar but more friendly exchanges took place after- 
wards, usually at intervals of three or four weeks. I 
know that my aunt distressed Dora's aunts very 
much, by utterly setting at naught the dignity of fly- 
conveyance, and walking out to Putney at extra- 
ordinary times, as shortly after breakfast or just 
before lea ; likewise by wearing lier bonnet in any 
manner that happened to be comfortable to her 
head, without at all deferring to the prejudices of 
civilisation on that subject. But Dora's aunts soon 
agreed to regard my aunt as an-eccentric and some- 
what masculine lady, with a strong understanding ; 
and although my aunt occasionally ruffled the 
feathers of Dora’s aunts, by expressing heretical 
opinions on various points of ceremony, she^^ved 
me too well not to sacrifice some of hej: little 
peculiarities to the general harmony. 

The only member of our small society, who posi- 
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lively Ttfixsed to adapt himsdf to drcumstancsest wm 
J ip, He never saw my aunt without immediatdiy 
tiispliyinir every tooth in bis headr retiring under a 
ehair, and growling incessantly : with now and then 
a doleful howl, as if she really were too much for his 
feelbgs« All kinds of treatment were tried with him 
— coaxing, scolding, slapping, bringing him to Buck- 
ingham Street (where he instantly dashed at the two 
cats, to the terror of all beholders) ; but he never 
could prevail upon himself to bear my aunt's society. 
He would sometimes think he had got the better of 
his objection, and be amiable for a few minutes ; and 
then would put up his snub nose, and howl to that 
extent, that there was nothing for it but to blind him 
and put him in the plate- warmer. At length, Dora 
regularly mutHed him in a towel and shut him up 
there, Whenever my aunt was reported at the door. 

One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen 
into this quiet train. It was, that Dora seemed by 
one consent to bo regarded like a pretty toy or play- 
thing. My aunt, with whom she gradually became 
famiitar, always called her Little Blossom ; and the 
pleasure of Miss I^vinia's life was to wait upon her, 
curl her hair, make ornaments for her, and treat her 
like a j>et child. What Miss Uavinia did, her sister 
did as a matter of course. It was very odd to me ; 
but they all seemqd to treat Dora, in her degree, 
much us Dora treated Jip in his. 

I made up my mind to speak to Dora about this ; 
and one day when we were out walking (for we were 
licensed by Miss l^xvinia, after a while, to go out 
walking by ourselves). I said to her that I wished she 
could get them to benave towards her difterently. 

** Because you know, my darling," 1 remonstrated, 
“you are not a child.'* 

“ There I ‘* said Dora. “ Now you’re going to be 
cross I ** 

“Cross, my love? 

“ I am sure they're very kind to me,** said Dora, 
“ and I am very happy." 

“Weill But my dearest life!** said I, “you 
might be very happy, and yet be treated rationally.’* 

Dora gave me a reproachful look — the prettiest 
look! — and then began to sob, saying, if I didn't 
like her, why had 1 ever wanted so much to l>e 
engaged to her? And why didn’t I go away now, if 
I couldn't lx*ar her? 

What could I do, but kiss away her tears, and tell 
her how 1 doted on her, after that I 

“ I am sure I am very affectionate,*' said Dora; 

“ you oughtn’t to l>e cruel to me, Doady ! " 

“ Cruel, my precious love 1 As if I would — or 
could— l>e cruel to you, for the world ! ’* 

“ Then don't find fault with me," said Dora, rnakkig 
a rosebud of her mouth ; “ and I'll be good." 

I was charmed by her presently asking me, of her 
own accord, to give her that cookery-book 1 had 
once spoken of, and to show her how to keep 
accounts, as I had once promised I would. I brought 
the volume with me on mv next visit (I got it prettily 
lK>and, first, to make it look less dry and more in* 
viting) ; and us we strolled about the Common, I 
showed her an old housekeeping-book of my aunt's, 
and gave her a set of tablets, and > pretty litUc 
pcncii-ciisei and box of leads, to practise housekeep- 
ing with. 

But the ccKxkeiy-book made Dora’s head ache, and 
the figures made her cry. They wouldn't add up, 
she said. So she rubbed them out, and drew little 
nosegays, and likenesses of me and Jip, all over the 
tablets, 

I'hen 1 playfully tried verbal instruction in domestic 
mattl vs, as wc walked about on a Saturday afternoon. 
Sometimes, for example, when we passed a butcher's 
shop, I would saf«; 


“ Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, 
and you were going to buy a shoulder of mutton for 
dinner, would you know how to buy it?" 

My pretty little Dora’s face would fiUl, and she 
would make her mouth into a bud again, as if she 
would very much prefer to shut mine with a kiss. 

“ Would you know how to buy it, my darling? " 1 
would repeat, perhaps, if I were very inflexible. 

Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, 
with great triumph ; 

“Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, 
and what need / know? Oh, you silly Boy ! " 

So, when I once asked Dora, with an eye to the 
cookery-book, what she would do, if we were married, 
and I were to say 1 should like a nice Irish stew, she 
replied that she would tell the servant to make it ; 
and then clap()ed her little hands together across my 
arm, and laughed in such a charming manner that 
she was more delightful than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the 
cookery-book was devoted, was being put down in 
the corner for Jip to stand upon. But Dora was so 
pleased, when she had trained him to stand upon it 
without offering to come off, and at the same time to 
hold the pencil-case in his mouth, that I was very 
glad I had lx>ught it. 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the flower- 
painting, and the songs about never leaving off danc- 
ing, Ta ra la 1 and were as happy as the w*eek was 
long. I occasionally wished I could venture to hint 
to Miss Lavinia, that she treated the darling of my 
heart a little too much like a plaything ; and I some- 
times awoke, as it were, wondering to find that I had 
fallen into the general fault, and treated her like a 
plaything too— but not often. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

MISCHIEF. 

I FEEL as if it were not for me to record, even though 
this manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, 
how hard I worked at that tremendous shorthand, 
and all improvf^ment apf>ertaining to it, in my sense 
of responsibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only 
add, to what 1 have already written of my persever- 
ance at this time of my life, and of a patient and 
continuous energy which then began to he matured 
within me, and which I know to l)e the strong part 
of luy character, if it have any strength at all, that 
there, on looking back, 1 find the source of my 
success. I have been very fortunate in worldly 
matters ; many men have worked much harder, and 
not succeeded half so well ; but I never could have 
done what I have done, without the habits of punctu- 
ality, order, and diligence, without the determination 
to concentrate myself on one object at a time, no 
matter how quickly its successor should come upon 
its heels, which I then formed. Heaven knows I 
write this in no spirit of self-laudation. Tl^ nian 
who reviews his own life, as I do mine, in gomg on 
here, from page to page, had need to have been a 
good man indeed, if he would be spared the sharp 
con^iousness of many talents neglected, many oppor- 
tunities wasted, many erratic and perverted fe^ings 
constantly at war within his breast, and defeating 
him. I do not hold one natural gift, 1 dare say, 
that I have not abused. My meaning simply is, that 
whatever I have tried to do in life, 1 have tried with 
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all my heart to do well ; that whatever I have de- 
voted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely ; 
that in great aims and in small, I have always been 
thoroughly in earnest. 1 have never believed it 
|K)ssible that any natural or improved ability can 
claim immunity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain its 
end. There is no such thing as such fulfilment on 
this earth. Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
opportunity, may form the two sides of the ladder 
on which some men mount, but the rounds of that 
ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear ; 
and there is no sulistitute for ihorough-»oing, ardent, 
and sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand to 
anything, on which I could throw my whole self ; 
and never to affect depreciation of my work, what- 
ever it was; I find, now, to have been my golden 
rules. 

How much of the practice I have just reduced to 
precept, I owe to Agnes, 1 will not repeat here. My 
narrative proceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doctors. 
Mr. Wickfield was the Doctor’s old friend, and the 
Doctor wished to talk with him, and do him good. 
It had l)een matter of conversation with Agnes when 
she was last in town, and tliis visit was the result. 
She and her father came together. I was not much 
surprised to hear from her that she had engaged to 
find a lodging in the neighbourhood for Mrs, Heep, 
whose rheumatic complaint required change of air, 
and who would be charmed to have it in such com- 
pany. Neither was 1 surprised when, on the very 
next day, Uriah, like a dutiful son, brought his 
worthy mother to take possession. 

“You .see, Master (.'opperfield,” said he, as he 
forced himself upon my company for a turn in the 
Doctor's garden, “where a person loves, a person is 
a little j(;alous— leastw^ays, anxious to keep an eye on 
the beloved one.*' 

“ Of whom are you jealous, now?" said T, 

“Thanks to you, Masterr Copperfield,** he re- 
turned, “of no one in particular just at present — no 
male person, at least." 

‘ ‘ Do you mean that you arc jealous of a female 
person ? " 

He gave me a siflelong glance out of his sinister 
red eyes, and laughed. 

“ Really, Master Copperfield," he said, ** — I should 
say Mister, but 1 know you'll excuse the abit I've got 
into- you’re so insiniuiting, that you draw me like a 
corkscrew ! Well, I don’t mind telling you." putting 
his fish-like hand on mine, “ I'm not a lady’s man in 
general, sir, and I never w^as, with Mrs. Strofig." 

His eyes looked green now, as they watched mine 
with a rascally cunning. 

“ What do you mean ? " said I. 

“ Why, though I am a lawyer, Master Copperfield," 
he replied, with a dry grin, “ 1 mean, jUst at present, 
w’hat I say." 

“And what do you mean by your look?" I re- 
torted, quietly. 

“By my look? Dear me, Copperfield, that’s 
sharp practice I What do I mean by my look ? " 

“ Yes," said I. “ By your look." 

He seemed very much amu.sed, and laughed as 
heartily as it was in his nature to laugh. After some 
scraping of his chin with his band, he went on to 
say, with his eyes cast dowiiwrard->»stiU scraping, 
very slowly : 

“When I was but a numble clerk, she always 
looked down upon me. She was for ever having my 
Agnes backwards and forwards at her ouse, and she 
was for ever being a friend to you, Master Copper- 
field ; but 1 was too far beneath her> myself, to be 
noticed.** 


♦•Well ? " said I : suppose you were ! ** 

•• — And beneath him too," pursued Uriah, very 
distinctly, and in a meditative tone of voice, as he 
continued to scrape his chin. 

“ Don't you know the Doctor better," said I, 
“than to suppose him conscious of your existence, 
when you were not before him? " 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong glance 
again, and he made his face very lantern-jawed, for 
the greater convenience of scraping, as be answered : 

“ Oh dear, I am not referring to the Doctor 1 Oh 
no, poor man ! I mean Mr. Maldon I " 

My heart quite died w'ithin me. All my old doubts, 
and apprehensions on that subject, all the Doctor's 
happiness and peace, all the mingled possibilities of 
innocence and compromise, that 1 could not unravel, 
I saw, in a moment, at the mercy of this fellow's 
twisting. 

“ He never could come into the office, without 
ordering and shoving me about," stiid Uriah, “ One, 
of your fine gentlemen he was I I was very meek 
and umble — and I am. Hut 1 didn't like that sort of 
thing — and I don’t 1 " 

He left off scraping his chin, and sucked in his 
cheeks until they seemed to meet inside ; keeping his 
sidelong glance upon me all the while. 

“ She IS one of your lovely women, she is," be 
pursued, when he had slowly restored his face to its 
natural form ; ' * and rc«ady to l.)e no friend to such as 
me, / know. She’s just the person as would put my 
Agnes up to higher sort of game?. Now, I ain't one 
of your lady's men, Master Copperfield ; but I've had 
eyes in my cd, a pretty long time back. We umble 
ones have got eyes, mostly speaking — and we look 
out of 'em." 

I endeavoured to appear unconscious and not dis- 
quieted, but, 1 saw in his face, with poor success. 

“ Now, I'm not a going to let myself be run down, 
Copperfield," he continued, raising that part of his 
countenance, where liis red eyebrows would have 
been if he had had any, with malignant triumph, 
“and I shall do what 1 can to put a stop to this 
friendship. 1 don't approve of it. 1 don’t mind 
acknowledging to you that I’ve got rather a gnidging 
disposition, and want to keep off all intruders. 1 
ain’t a going, if 1 know it, to run the risk of being 
plotted against." 

“You are always plotting, and delude yourself 
into the Ixdief that everybody else is doing the like, 1 
think," said I. • 

“ Perhaps so. Master Copperfurld," he replied. 
“ But I’ve got a motive, as my fellow-partner used to 
say ; and I go at it tooth and nail, 1 mustn't lx? put 
upon, as a numble person, too much. 1 can't allow 
people in my way. Really they must come out of 
the cart, Master Copperfield ! " 

“ I don’t understand you," said I. 

“Don't you, though?" he returned, with one of 
his jerks. “ I'm astonished at that, Master Copper- 
field, you being usually so quick I I’ll try to lie 
plainer, another time. — Is that Mr. Maldon a-norse- 
back, ringing at the gate, sir?" 

“ It looks like him," I replied, as carelessly as 1 
could. 

Uriah stopped short, put his hands betvireen his 
great knobs of knees, and doubled himself up with 
laughter. With perfectly silent laughter. Not a 
sound escaped from him. I was so repelled by his 
odious behaviour, particularly by this concluding 
instance^ that I turned away without any ceremony ; 
and left him doubled up in the middle of the garden, 
like a scarecrow in want of support. 

It was not on that evening ; tat, as 1 well remetfiber, 
on the next evening but one, which was a Saturday ; 
that 1 took Agnes to see Dora. I had arranged umi 
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visit, beforehand, with Miss t«avinia ; and Agnes was 
expected to tea, 

1 wjaa in a flutter of pride and anxiety ; pride in 
tiiy dear little betrothed, and anxiety that Agnes should 
like her. All the way to Putney. Agnes being inside 
the stagc*coach, and I outside, I pictured Dora to 
myself i*i every one of the pretty looks I knew so 
well; i.ow making up my mind that I should like 
her to look exiictly iis she looked at such a time, and 
then doubting whether 1 should not prefer her looking 
as she looked at such another time; and almost 
worrying myself into a fever nl^out it, 

I was troubled by no doubt of her being very 
pretty, in any case; but it fell out that I had never 
seen her look so well* She was not in the drawing- 
room when I presented Agnes to her little aunts, but 
was shyly keeping out of the way. I knew where to 
look for her, now ; and sure enough I found her 
stopping her ears again, behind the same dull old 
door. 

At first .she wouldn't come at all; and then she 

f )leaded for five minutes by my watch. When at 
ength she put her arm through mine, to be taken 
to the drawing-room, her charming little face was 
flushed, and had never bijen so pretty. But, when 
we went into the room, and it turned pale, she was 
ten thousand limes prettier yet. 

Dora was afraid of Agnes, She had told me that 
fthc knew Agnes was *‘too clever.” But when slie 
saw her looking at once so clieerful and so earnest, 
and so thoughtful, and so good, she gave a faint 
little cry of phrased surprise, and just pul her affec- 
tionate arms round Agnes's neck, and laid her 
innocent chet^k against her face. 

I never was so happy. 1 never was so pleased as 
when I saw those two sit down together, side by 
side. As when I saw my little darling kx)king up 
so natunilly to those cordial eytjs. As when 1 .saw 
the tender, Ijeautiful regard wliich Agnes cast upon 
her. 

Miss Lnvinia and Mi.ss Clarissii partook, in their 
w*ny, of rny joy. It was the pleasantest tea-lable in 
the world. Miss Clarissa presided. 1 cm and 
handed the sweet seed-cake — the little .sisters had a 
bird-like fondness for picking up seeds and jK^cking 
at sugar; Miss Davinia looked on with bnignani 
patronage, as if our happy love were all her work ; 
and wc were perfectly contented with ourselves and 
one another. 

The gentle cheerfulness of Agpes went to all their 
heart-s. Her quiet interest in everything that inte- 
rested Dora ; her manner of making acquaintance with 
Jip (who responded instantly) ; her pleasant way, 
when I.)ora was ashamed to come over to her usual 
seat by me ; her modest grace and case, eliciting a 
crowd of blu,shing little marks of confidence from 


** My good opinion cannot strengthen his attach** 
ment to some people whom he knows." said Agnes, 
with a smile ; * * it is not worth their having," 

“ But please let me have it." said Dora, in her 
coaxing way, “ if you can ! " 

We made merry alx)ut Dora's wanting to be liked* 
and Dora said I was a goose, and she didn't like me 
at any rate, and the short evening flew away on 
gossamer-wings. I'he time was at hand when the 
coach was to call for us. I was standing alone before 
the fire, when Dora came stealing softly in, to give 
me that usu^il precious little kiss l^fore I went. 

“ lJ>on't you think, if I had had her for a friend a 
long time ago, Doady,” said Dora, her bright eyes 
shining very brightly, and her little right hand idly 
busying itself with one of the buttons of my coat, ** I 
might have been more clever perhaps? " 

“ My love 1 ” .said I, “ what nonsense ! 

** Do you think it is nonsense?” returned Dora, 
without looking at me. ‘ ‘ Are you sure it is ? " 

** Of course I am I ” 

** 1 have forgotten,” said Dora, still turning the 
button round and round, what relation Agnes is to 
you, you dear bad boy.” 

No blood-relation," I replied; "but we were 
brought up together, like brother and sister." 

" 1 wonder why you ever fell in love with me?" 
said Dora, beginning on another button of my coat. 

" Perhaps because 1 couldn't sec you, and not love 
you, Dora 1 ” 

Suppose you had never seen me at all,” said 
Dora, going to another button. 

" Suppose we had never been born I ” said I, gaily. 
I wondered what she was thinking about, as I 
glanced in admiring silence at the little soft hand 
travelling up the row of buttons on my coat, and at 
the clustering hair that lay against my breast, and at 
the lashes of her downcast eyes, slightly rising as 
they followed her idle fingers. At length her eyes 
W'cre lifted up to mine, and .shestoo<i on tiptoe to give 
me, more thoughtfully than usual, that precious little 
kiss — once, twice, three times — and went out of the 
room. 

They all came back together within five minutes 
afterwards, and Dora’s unusual thoughtfulness was 
quite gone then. She was laughingly resolved to put 
Jip through the whole of his performances, before the 
coach came. They look some time (not so much on 
account of dieir variety, as ]ip's rcluclancc), and were 
still unfinished when it was heard at the door. There 
was a hurried but affectionate parting between Agnes 
and herself ; and Dora was to write to Agnes (who 
W'as not to mind her letters l>cing foolish, she said), 
and Agnes w'as to write to Dora ; and they had a 
second parting at the coach door, and a third when 
Dora, in spite of the remonstrances of Miss Lavinia, 


Dora ; seemed to moke our circle quite complete. 

"I am so glad,” said Dora, after tea, "that you 
like me. I didn't think you would ; and I want, 
more than ever, to be liked, now Julia Mills is gone.” 

1 have omitted to mention it, by-the-byc. Miss 
Mills had sailai, and Doni and I had gone al>oard a 
great ICiist Indiaman at Gravesend to see her ; and 
we had had preserved ginger, and guava, and other 
delicacies of that sort for lunch ; and w’c had left 
Mlss Mills wettping on a camp-stool on the quarter- 
deck, with a large new diary under her arm, in which 
the original reflections awakened hy the contemplation 
of Ocean w^re to be recorded under lock and key. 

Agnes said she was afraid I must have given 
her an unpromising character ; but Dora corrected 
that directly. 

" 1 " she said, shaking her curls at me ; ** it 

wiif .iA thinks so of your opiniosi, 

Z was tjuiicijairaid of it/* 


would come running out once more to remind Agnes 
at the coach-window about writing, and to shake her 
curls at me on the box. 

I'he stage-coach was to put us down near Covent 
Garden, where we were to take another stage-coach 
for liighgate. I was impatient for the short walk in 
the inter\’al. that Agnes might praise Dora to me. 
Ah ! what praise it was 1 How lovingly and fervently 
did it commend the pretty crcattire 1 had won, with 
all her artless graces best displayed, to my g^tle 

care I How thoughtfully remind me, yet* ilh no 
pretence of doing so, of the trust in which 1 held the 
orphan child 1 

Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and trtihr, 
as I loved her that night. When we had again 
alighted, and were walking In the starlight along the 
^uiet road that led to the Doctor's house, 1 told Agnes 
it was her doing. 

••When you were sitting by her/' said I, ”yaa 
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seemed to be no less her guardian angd than mine ; 
and yea seem so now. Agnes/' 

** A poor angel," she returned, ** but faithful" 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my 
heart, made it natural to me to say : 

“The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes 
(and to no one else that ever 1 have seen), is so re** 
stored, I have observed to-day, that I have begun 
to hope you are happier at home," 

“lam happier in myself," she said ; “lam quite 
cheerful and light-hearted." 

I glanced at the serene face looking upward, and 
thought it was the stars that made it seem so noble. 

“ There has been no change at home," said Agnes, 
after a few moments. 

“ No fresh reference," said I, “ to— I wouldn't dis- 
tress you, Agnes, but I cannot help asking — to what 
we spoke of, when we parted last ?" 

“ No, none," she answered, 

“ I have thought so much about it/' 

“ You must think less about it. Remember that I 
confide in simple love and truth at last. Have no 
apprehensions for me, Trotwood," she added, after a 
moment; “the step you dread my taking, I shall 
never take." 

Although I think I had never really feared it, in 
any season of cool reflection, it was an unspeakable 
relief to me to have this assurance from her own 
truthful lips. I told her so, earnestly. 

“And when this visit is over." said I, — “for we 
may not be alone another time, — how long is it likely 
to be, my dear Agnes, before you come to London 
again ? " 

“ Probably a long time," she replied ; “ I think it 
will be best— for papa’s sake — to remain at home. 
We are not likely to meet often, for some lime to 
come ; but I shall be a good correspondent of Dora's, 
and we shall frequenily hear of one another that 
way." 

We were now within the little court-yard of the 
Doctor's cottage. It was growing late. There was 
a light in the window of Mrs. Strong's chamber, and 
Agnes, pointing to it, bade me good-night. 

“Do not be troubled," she said, giving me her 
hand, “by our misfortunes and anxieties. I can be 
happier in nothing than in your hai)piness. If you 
can ever give me help, rely upon it 1 will ask you for 
it. God bless you always I " 

In her beaming smile, and in these last tones of her 
cheerful voice. 1 seemed again to see and ho4ir my 
little r>ora in her company. I stood awhile, looking 
through the porch at the stars, with a heart full of 
love and gratitude, and then walked slowlv forth. 

I had engugeii a bed at a decent alehouse close by, 
and was going out at the gate, when, happening to 
turn my head, I saw a light in the Doctor's study. 

A half-reproachful fancy came into my mind, that he 
had been working at the Dictionary without my help. 
With the view of st^eing if this were so, and, in any 
<;iasc, of bidding him gc^-night, if he were yet sitiing 
among his Ixioks* I turned back, and going softly 
across the hall, and gently opening the door, looked in. 

The first person whom I .saw, to my surprise, by 
the sober light of the shaded lamp, was Uriah. He 
was standing close beside it, wath one of his skeleton 
hands over his mouth, and the other resting on the 
Doctor’s table, llle Doctor sat in hi.s study chair, 
covering his face with his hand.s. Mr. Wickfield, 
sorely troubled and distressed; was leaning forward, 
irresolutely touching the Doctor’s ami. 

For an instant, 1 supposed that the Doctor was ill. 

1 hastily advanced a step upder that impression, when 
1 met Uriah's eye, and saw what W’as the matter. I 
would have withdrawn, but the Doctor made a gesture 
to detain me, and I remained. 
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“ At any late," observed Uriah, with a writhe of 
his ungainly pecaon, “we may keep the door shut. 
We ne^n't make It known to ALL the town." 

Saying which, he went on his toes to the door, 
which I had left open, and carefully closed it. He 
then came back, and tot'ik up his fonner position. 
There was an obtrusive show of compassionate seal 
in his voice and manner, more intolerable — at least 
to me — tlian any demeanour he could have 
assumed. 

“ 1 have felt it incumbent upon me, Master Copper- 
field," said Uriah, “ to point out to Doctor Strang 
what you and me have already talked about. You 
didn't exactly understand me, though?" 

I gave him a look, but no other answer ; and, going 
to my good old master, said a few wonls that I meant 
to be words of comfort and encouragement. He put 
his hand upon my shoulder, as it had been liis custom 
to do w'hon I was quite a little fellow, but did not lift 
his grey head. 

“As you didn’t understand me, Master Copper- 
field,’' resumed Uriah in the sitme oflicious manner, 

“ I may Like the lilicrty of umbly mentioning, being 
among friends, that 1 have called Doctor Strongs 
attention to the goings-on of Mrs. Strong, It’s much 
against the grain with me, I assure you, Cop])erfiold, 
to Ixi concerned in anything so unpleasant ; but 
really, as it is, we’re all mixing ourselves up with 
what oughtn't to be. That was what my meaning 
was, sir, when you didn't understand me." 

I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that I did not 
collar him, and try to shake the breath out of his 
body. 

“ 1 dare siiy I didn’t make myself very clear," he 
weiit on, “ nor you neither. Naturally, we was both 
of us inclined to give such a subject a wide berth.' 
How's'ever, at last I have made up my mind to speak 
plain ; and I have mentioned to Doctor Strong tliat 
— did you sptnik, sir? " 

This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. The 
sound might liave touched any heart, I thought, but 
it had no effect upon Uriah's. 

“ — mentioned to Doctor Strong," he proceeded, 
“that any one may see that Mr. Maid on, and the 
lovely and agreeable lady as is Doctor Strong's wife, 
are too sweet on one another. Really the time is 
come (we being at present all mixing ourselves up 
with what oughtn’t to be), when Doctor Strong must 
be told that this was full as plain to everybody as the 
sun, Ixifore Mr. Milldon went to India ; that Mr, 
Maldon made excuses to come back, for nothing 
else ; and that he's always here, for nothing else. 
When you come in, sir, 1 was just putting it to my 
fdlow-partner," towards whom ho turned, “to say 
to Doctor Strong upon his word and honour, whether 
he'd ever been of this opinion long ago, or not. 
Come, Mr. Wickfleld, sir ! Would you he so good 
as tell us? Yes or no, sir? Come, partner 1 " 

“ For God's sake, my clear Doctor," said Mr. 
Wickfield, again laying his irresolute hand upon the 
Doctor's arm, “ don't attach loo much w*cighl to any 
suspicions I may have entertained." 

“ There ! " cried Uriah, shakitig his bead, “ What 
a melancholy confirmation ain't it ? Him! Such 
an old friend 1 Bless your sou), when I was nothing 
but a clerk in his oflice, Copixirfield, I've seen him 
twenty times, if I’ve seen him once, quite in a taking 
about it — quite put out, you know (and very proper 
In him as a father ; I’m sure / can't blame him), to 
think that Miss Agnes was mixing herself up with 
what oughtn't to be." 

“ My dear Strong," said Mr. Wickfield in a tremu- 
lous voice, “ my good friend, I needn't tell you that 
it has tHJcn my vice to loiok for some one master 
motive in everybody, and to try all actions by on€ 
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narrow test* 1 may have fallen into such doubts as 
I have had, through this mistake/* 

•' You have had doubts* Wickficid," said the 
Doctor, without lifUni;: up his head. **You have 
had doubts*'' 

** Speak up, fellow-partner/' urged Uriah. 

, *• 1 had* at one time, certainly,'’ said Mr. Wick- 
field, *' forgive me — I thought had." 

“ Ko, DO. no 1 ” returned the Doctor, in a tone of 
most pathetic grief. 

thought, at one time," said Mr. Wickfield, 
•* that you wished to send Maldon abroad to effect a 
desirable separation." 

*• No, no, no I" retomed the Doctor. ** To give 
Annie pleasure, by making some provision for the 
companion of her childhood. Nothing else." 

**So I found/' said Mr. Wickfield. ** I couldn't 
doubt it, when you told me so. But I thought— I 
implore you to remember the narrow construction 
which has been niy besetting sin— that, in a case 
where there was so much disparity in point of 
years— " 

“That's the way to put it, you see, Master Copper- 
field*." observed Uriah, with fawning and offensive 
pity. 

“ —a lady of such youth, and such attractions, 
however real her resjiect for you, might have been 
influenced in marrying, by worldly considerations 
only. 1 made no allowance for innumerable feelings 
and circumstances that may have all tended to good. 
For Heaven's sake remember that I " 

“ How kind he puts it t " said Uriah, shaking his 
head. 

“Always observing her from one point of view," 
said Mr, Wickfield ; “ but by all that is dear to you, 
my old friend, 1 entreat you to consider what it was ; 

I am forced to confess now, having no escape " 

“ No I There’s no way out of it, Mr. Wickfield, 
sir," observed Uriah, “ wlicn it's ^ot to this." 

“ — that I did," said Mr, Wickfield, glancing help- 
lessly and distractedly at his partner, ’ ' that I did 
doubt her, and think her wanting in her duty to you ; 
and that I did sometimes, if 1 must say all, feel 
averse to Agnes being in such a familiar relation 
towards her, as to see what I saw, or in my diseased 
theory fancied that 1 saw. I never mentioned this 
to any one, I never meant it to be known to any 
one. And though it is terrible to you to hear," said 
Mr, Wickfield, quite subdued, “if you knew how 
terrible it is for me to tell, yo^ would feel com- 
passion for me I " 

The Doctor, in the ix:rfecl goodness of his nature, 
put out bis hand. Mr. Wickfield held it for a little 
while in his, with his head bowed down. 

“ I am .sure," said Uriah, writhing himself into the 
silence like a Conger-eel, “ that this is a subject full 
of unpleasantness to everybody. But since we have 
got so far, I ought to take the liberty of mentioning 
that Copperfield has noticed it too." 

I turned upon him* and asked him how be dared 
refer to me I 

“ Oh I it's very kind of you. Copperfield," returned 
Uriah, undulating all over, “and we all know what 
an amiable character yours is ; but you know tfiat 
the moment 1 spoke to ydu the other night, you knew 
wlmt 1 meant. You know you knew w’hat I meant, 
Copperfield. Don't deny it ! You deny it with the 
best intentions; but don’t do it, Copperfield." 

1 saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor turned 
upon me for a moment* and 1 felt that the confession 
of my old misgivings and remembrances was too 
plainly written in my face to be overlooked. It was 
of nosuse ragink I could not undo that. Say what 
X would* I C0wa not unsay it. 

We were silchf again, and remained so, until the 


Doctor rose and walked twice or thrice across thi 
room. Presently be returned to where his c^it 
stood ; and, leaning on the back of it* and occe^ion- 
ally putting his handkerchief to his eyes, with a simple 
honesty that did him more honour, to my thiiiking* 
than any disguise he could have effected, said : 

“I have been much to blame. 1 believe I have 
been very much to blame. I have exposed one whom 
I hold in my heart, to trials and aspersions — I call 
them aspersions, even to have been conceived in any- 
body's inmost mind — of which slie never, but for me, 
could have been the object." 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to 
express sympathy. 

“ Of which my Annie." said the Doctor, “ never, 
but for me, could have been the object. Gentlemen, 
I am old now, as you know ; I do not feel, to-night, 
that I have much to live for. But my life — my Life — 
upon the truth and honour of the dear lady who has 
been the subject of this conversation ! " 

I do not think that the best embodiment of chivalry, 
the realisation of the handsomest and most romantic 
figure evtT imagined by painter, could have said this 
with a more impressive and affecting dignity than the 
plain old Doctor did. 

“But I am not prepared," he went on, “to deny 
— perhaps I may have been, without knowing it, iu 
some degree prepared to admit — that I may have 
unwittingly ensnared that lady into an unhappy 
marriage. I am a man quite unaccustomed to ob- 
serve ; and I cannot but believe that the observation 
of several people, of different ages and positions, all 
too plainly tending in one direction (and that so 
natural), is belter than mine." 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere descriVjed, 
his l)enignant manner tow ards his youthful wife ; but 
the respectful tenderness he manifested in every refer- 
ence to her on this occasion, and the almost reverential 
manner in Nvhich he put aw'ay from him the lightest 
doubt of her integrity, exalted him, in my eyes* 
bt^yond description. 

“I married that lady," said the Doctor, “when 
she was extremely young. I tcjok her to myself when 
her character was scarcely formed. So far as it was 
developed, it had been my happiness to form it. I 
knew her fatlier well. ] knew her well. 1 had taught 
her what 1 could, for the love of all her beautiful and 
virtuous qualities. If 1 did her wrong ; as I fear 1 
did, in taking advantage (l>ut 1 never meant it) of her 
gratitude and her affection ; 1 ask pardon of that 
lady, in my heart ! " 

He walked across the room, and came back to the 
same palace; holding the chair with a grasp that 
trembled, like his subdued voice, in its earnestness, 

“ I regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from the 
dangers and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded myself 
that* unequal though wc wore in years, she would 
live tranquilly and contentedly with me. I did not 
shut out of my consideration the time when I should 
leave her free, and still young and still beautiful, but 
with her judgment more matured — no gentlemen — 
uf>on my truth ! " 

His homely figure seemed to be lightened up by 
his fidelity and generosity. Every word lie uttered 
had a force that no other grace could have imjiarled 
to it. ^ 

“My life with this lady has been very*appy. 
Until to-night, I have had uninterrupted occasion to 
bless the day on w^hich I did her great injustice." 

His voice, more and more faltering in the utterance 
of these words* stopped for a few moments ; then he 
went on : 

“ Once awakened from my dream — I have been a 
poor dreamer* in one way or other, all my life — I see 
how natural it is that she should Imve some legretfid 
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feeling towards her old companion and her eqtial 
she does regard him with so * 


aos 


^ ^ some innocent regret, 

with some blameless thoughts of what mighu have 
been, but for me, is, I fear, too true. Much that I 
have seen, but not noted, has come back upon me 
with new meaning, during this last trying hour. But, 
beyond this, gentlemen, the dear lady's name never 
must be coupled with a word, a breath, of doubt.** 
For a little while, his eye kindled and his voice was 
firm ; for a little while he was again silent. Presently, 
he proceeded as before : 

*‘It only remains for me, to bear the knowledge 
of the unhappiness I have occasioned, as submissively 
as I can. It is she who should reproach ; not I. To 
save her from misconstruction, cruel misconstruction, 


that even my friends have not been able to avoid, 
becomes my duty. The more retired we live, the 
better I shidl discharge it. And Vhen the time comes 
—may it come soon, if it be His merciful pleasure !— 
when my death shall release her from constraint. 
I shall close my eyes upon her honoured face, 
with unbounded confidence and love; and leave 
her. wdlh no sorrow then, to happier and brighter 
days.** 

1 could not see him for the tears which his earnest- 
ness and go<xlness, so adorned by, and so adorning, 
the perfect simplicity of his manner, brought into 
my eyes. He had moved to the door, when he 
added : 

“ Gentlemen, I have shown yon my heart. I am 



sure you will respect it. What we have said to-night 
is never to be said more. Wickfield, give me an old 
friend's arm up-slairs I " 

Mr. Wickfield hastened to him. Without inter- 
changing a word they went slowly out of the room 
together, Uriah looking after them. 

Well, Master Copperfield 1 '* said Uriah, meekly 
turning to me. “The thing hasn't took quite the 
turn that might have l>ecn expected, for the old 
Scholar — what an excellent man !— is as blind as a 
brickbat ; but this family's out of the cart. 1 think ! " 

I needed but the .sound of his voice to be so madly 
enraged as 1 never was before, and never have been 
since. 

**You villain," said 1. **what do you mean by 


entrapping me into your schemes? How dare you 
appeal to me just now, you false rascal, as if we had 
been in discus.sion together ? " 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in 
the stealthy exultation of his face, what I already .so 
plainly knew ; I mean that he forced his confidence 
upon me, expres.sly to make me nuserablc, and had 
set a deliberate trap for me in this very matter ; that 
I couldn't bear it. The whole of his lank cheek was 
invitingly before me, and I struck it with my ojxjii 
hand with that force that my fingers tingled as if I 
had burnt them. 

He caught the band in his, and we stood in that 
connection, looking at each other. We stood so, a 
long time; long enough for me to see the fMiite 
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marks of my filers dia out of the dee|>*ied of his 
cheeiCr and leavelt sf deeper red. 

^^ Cbpperiidd,*' he said at length, In a breathless 
voice, ^*bave you taken leave of your senses?” 

*♦1 have token leave of you,” said I, wresting my 
hand away. ** You dog, I'll know no more of you. 

“Won’t you?” said he, constrained by the pain 
of his chesek to put his hand there. “ Perhaps ye a 
won't b*5 able to help it. Isn't this ungrateful of you, 
now?” 

“ I have shown you often enough,” said I. ** that 
I despise you. I have shown you now, more plainly, 
that 1 do. Why should I dread your doing your 
worst to all about you? What else do you ever do ? ” 

He perfectly understood this allusion to the con- 
siderations that had hitherto restrained me in my 
communications with him, I rather think that neither 
the blow, nor the allusion, would have escarped me, 
but for the assurance I had had from Agnes that 
night. It is no matter. 

There was another long pause. His eyes, as he 
looked at rne, seemed to toke every shade of colour 
that could make eyes ugly. 

Copper field,” he said, removing his hand from 
his check, “you have always gone against me. I 
know you always used to lx: against me at Mr. 
Wickfield's.” 

“ You may think what you like,” said I, still in a 
towering rage. “If it is not true, so much the 
wortliier you.” 

“And yet X always liked you, Copperficld ! ” he 
rejoined. 

I deigned to make him no reply ; and, taking up 
iny hat, was going out to bed, when he came between 
me and the door. 

“ Copfierfield,” he said, “ there must be two parties 
to a quarrel. I won’t be one.” 

“ You may go to the devil 1 ” said 1. 

“Don’t Siiy that I ” he replied. “ 1 know you'll Ikj 
sorry afterwards. How can you make yourself so 
inferior to me, as to show such a bad spirit ? But I 
forgive you.” 

“ You forgive me ! ” I repeated disdainfully. 

“ I do, and you can't help yourself,” 4*eplied Uriah. 
“To think of your going and attacking ///<?, that have 
always been a friend to you ! Bui there can’t be a 
quarrel without two parties, and 1 won’t be one. I 
will be a friend to you, in spite of you. So now you 
know what you’ve got to expect.” 

The necessity of carrying on t|^is dialogue (his part 
in which w^as very slow ; mine very quick) in a low 
tone, that the house might not be disturbed at an 
unseasonable hour, did not improve my temper; 
thouj^h my passion was cooling down. Merely tell- 
ing him that 1 should expect from him what I always 
had expected, and had never yet Ixjcn disappointed 
in, 1 opened the door upon him, as if he had been a 
great walnut put there to be cracked, and went out 
of the house. But he slept out of the house too, at 
Ins mother's lodging; and lx*fore I had gone many 
hundred yards, came up with me. 

“You know, Copperfidd,” he said, in my ear (I 
did not turn my head), “you’re in quite a wrong 
position which I felt to be true, and that made me 
chafe the more ; “ you can't make this a brave thing, 
and you can’t help being forgiven, I don't intend 
to mention it to mother, nor to any living .soul. I'm 
determined to forgive you. But I do wonder that 
you should lift your hand against a person that you 
knew to be so umble I ” 

I felt only less mean than he. He knew me better 
than I knew myself. If he had retorted or openly 
exa^rated me, it would have been a relief and a 
justmcatlon ; but he had put me on a slow hre, on 
which ( Injr tormented hail jihe night. 


In the morning, wkm I came out, the 
bell was ringing, and he was walking up and dmm 
with his mother* He addressed me as if noth^g 
had happened, and I could do no less than reply* 

1 had struck hun hard enough to give him the tooth- 
ache, 1 suppose. At all events his face was tied up 
in a black silk handkerchief, which, with his hat 
perched on the top of it, was far from improving his 
ap])earance. I heard that he went to a dentist's in 
London on the Monday morning, and had a tooth 
out. 1 hope it was a double one. 

The Doctor gave out that he was not quite well ; 
and remained alone, for a considerable part of every 
day, during the remainder of the visit. Agnes and 
her father had been gone a week, before we resumed 
our usual work. On the day preceding its resumption, 
the Doctor gave me with his own hands a folded 
note, not sealed. It was addressed to myself ; and 
laid an injunction on me, in a few affectionate words, 
never to refer to the subject of that evening. I had 
confided it to my aunt, but to no one else. It w^as 
not a subject I could discuss with Agnes, and Agnes 
certainly had not the least suspicion of what had 
jxisscd. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. 
Several weeks elapsed bc:forc I saw the least change 
in her. It came on slowly, like a cloud when there 
is no wind. At first, she seemed to wonder at the 
gentle compassion with W'hieh the Doctor spoke to 
her, and at his wish that she should have her mother . 
with her, to relieve the dull monotony of her life. 
Often, when we were at work, and she was sitting 
by, 1 would see her pausing and looking at him with 
that memorable face. Afterwards, 1 sometimes ol)- 
served her rise, with her eyes full of tears, and go 
out of the room. Gradually, an unhappy shadow 
fell upon her bc.auty, and deepened every day. Mrs. 
Markleham was a regular inmate of the cottage tlien ; 
but she talked rind talked, and saw nothing. 

As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine 
in the Doctor’s house, the Doctor became older in 
appearance, and more grave ; but the sweetness of 
his temper, the placid kindness of his manner, and 
his benevolent solicitude for her, if they w'crc capable 
of any increase, were increased. I saw him once, 
e.arly on the morning of her birthday, when slie came 
to sit in the window while we were at work (which 
she had always done, but now began to do with a 
timid and uncertain air that I thought very toucliing), 
lake her forehead between his hands, kiss it, and go 
hurriedly away, too much moved to remain. I .saw 
her stand w'herc he had left her, like a statue ; and 
then bend down her head, and clasp her hands, and 
weep, I cannot say how sorrowfully. 

Sometimes, after that, I fancied that she tried to 
speak, even to me, in intervals when we were left 
alone. But she never uttered word. The Doctor 
always had some new' project for her participating in 
amusements away from home, with her mother ; and 
Mrs. Markleham, who was very fond of amusements, 
and very easily dissatisfied with anything else, entered 
into them with great good will, and was loud in her 
commendations. But Annie, in a spiritless unhappy 
way, only went whither she was led, and seemed to 
have no care for anything. 

I did not know what to think. Neithet|fdid my 
aunt ; wlio must have walked, at vtu-ious times, a 
hundred miles in her uncertainty. What was strangest 
of all jvas, that the only real relief which seemed to 
make hs way into the secret region of this dc^estic 
unhappiness, made its way there in the person of Mr. 
Dick. 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or what 
his observation w^as, I am as unable to explain, as I 
dare say lie would have been to assist me in the task* 
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. Btjd* as I have recorded in the narrative of my 
ids veneration for the Doctt>r was on- 
traded ; and there is a subtlety of perception in 
real attachment, even when it is borne towards man 
by one of the lower animals, which leaves the highest 
intellect behind* To this mind of the heart, if 1 may 
call it so, in Mr* Dick, some bright ray of the truth 
shot straight. 

He had |>roudly resumed his privilege, in many of 
his spare hours, of walking up and down the gjirden 
with the Doctor ; as he had been accustomed to pace 
up and down The Doctor's Walk at Canterbury. 
Hut matters were no sooner in this state, than he 
devoted all his spare time (and got up earlier to 
make it more) 'to these perambulations. If he had 
never Ijeen so happy as when the Doctor read that 
marvellous performance, the Dictionary, to him ; he 
was now quite miserable unless the Doctor pulled it 
out of his pocket, and began. When the Doctor 
and I were engaged, he now fell into the custom of 
walking up and down with Mrs. Strong, and helping 
her to trim her favourite flowers, or weed the beds. 
I dare say he rarely spoke a dozen words in an hour : 
but his quiet interest, and his wistful face, found 
immediate response in both their breasts ; each knew 
that the other liked him, and that he loved both ; 
and he became what no one else could be — a link 
between them. 

Wlien 1 think of him, with his impenetrably wise 
face, walking up and down with the Doctor, delighted 
to be batteretl l>y the hard w'ords in the Dictionary ; 
when 1 think of him carrying huge watering-pots 
after Annie ; kneeling down, in very paws of gloves, 
at patient microscopic work among the little leaves ; 
expressing as no philosopher could have expressed, 
in everything he did, a delicate desire to Ik; her 
friend ; sht iwerin g sy mpathy , trustfulr css, and affection, 
out of every hole in the watering-pot ; when 1 think 
of him never wandering in that better mind of his to 
which Lin haf) pi ness addressed itself, never bringing 
the unfortunate King Charles into the garden, never 
w\avering in his gmteful service, never diverted from 
his knowledge that there w'as something w'rong, or 
from his wish to set it right — I really feel almost 
ashamed of having know'n that he was not quite in 
his wits, taking account of the utmost 1 have done 
with mine. 

“ Nobody but myself, Trot, knows w'hat that man 
is I " my aunt would proudly remark, when we con- 
versed alx)ut it. Dick will distinguish himself yet ! " 

I must refer to one other topic l>erore I close this 
ch."ipter. While the visit at the Doctor’s w^as still in 
progress, I observed that the postman brought two 
or three letters every morning for Uriah Heep, who 
remained at Highgate until the rest went back, it 
lx*ing a leisure time ; and that these w'ere always 
direct€!d in a business-like manner by Mr. Micawber, 
who now assumed a round legal hand. I was glad 
to infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. Micaw- 
ber was doing w^cll; and consequently was much 
surprised to receive, al)Out this time, the following 
letter from hi.s amiable wife : — 

" Canterbury, Monday Evening. 

•'You will doubtless be surprised, xny dear Mr. 
Copperfield, to receive this communication. Still 
more so, by its contents. Still more so, by the 
stipulation of implicit confldence which I beg to 
impose. But my feelings as a wife and mother 
require relief; and as I do not wish to consttit my 
jfamny (already obnoxious to the feelings of Mn 
Micawber), I know no one of whom I can better ask 
advice than my friend and former lodger. 

••You may be aware, my dear Mr. Copperffcld, 
that between myself and Mr. Micawber (whom 1 wiU 


nev^ desert)* there has always bc^n preserved a spirit 
of fhutual Mr, Micawber may have 

oc^sionally given a bill without consulting me. or 
he hiay have misled me as to the j^iod when that 
obligation would become due. This has actually 
happened. But, in general* Mr. Micawber has had 
no secrets from the bosom of affection — I allude to 
his wife — and has invariably, on our retirement to 
rest, xecdlled the events of the day. 

•• You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. Copper- 
^ field, what the poignancy of my feelings must be, 
'^'when I inform you that Mr. Micawber is entirely 
changed. He is reserved. He is secret. His life 
is a mystery to the partner of his joys and sorrows— 
I again allude to his wife — and if I sliould assure you 
that beyond knowing that it is passed from morning 
to night at the office, 1 now know less of it than ! do 
of the man in the south, connected w'ith whose mouth 
the thoughtless children repeat an idle talc respecting 
cold plum porridge, 1 should adopt a popular fallacy 
to express an actual fact. 

**Hut this is not all. Mr. Micawber i.s morose. 
He is severe. Ife is estranged from our eldest son 
and daughter, he has no pride in liis twins, he looks 
with an eye of coldness even on the unoffending 
stranger w^ho last became a member of our circle. 
The pecuniary means of meeting our expenses, kept 
down to the utmost farthing, are obtained from him 
with great difficulty, and even under fearful threats 
that he will Settle himself (the exact expression); 
and he inexombly refuses to give any exjdanation 
whatever of this distracting policy. 

'‘I'his is hard to Ijcar. 'I'his is heart-breaking. 
If you will advise me. knowing my feeble powers 
such as they are, how you think it w'ill lx; Ix'-st to 
exert them in a dilemma so unwonted, you will add 
another friendly obligation to the many you have 
already rendered me. With loves from the children, 
and a smile from the happily-unconscious stranger, 

I remain, dear Mr. Copperfield, 

•* Your afflicted, 

••Emma Micawber." 

I did not feel justified in giving a wife of Mrs* 
Micawl>cr’s experience any other recommendation, 
than that .she slwiild try to reclaim Mr. Micawlxjr by 
patience and kindne.ss (as 1 knew she would in any 
case) ; but the letter set me thinking about liim very 
much. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

ANOTHER ItETROSPECT. 

Once again, let me pause upon a memorable period 
of my life. I.^t me stand aside, to see the phantoms 
of those days go by me. accompanying the shadow 
of my.self, in dim procession. 

Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. They seem 
little more than a summer day atid a winter evening* 
Now, the Common where I walk with Dora is all in 
bloom, a field of bright gold ; and now the unseen 
heather lies in mounds and bunches underneath a 
covering of snow. In a breath, the river that flows 
through our Sunday walks is sparkling in the summer 
sun, is ruffled by the winter wind, or thickened with 
drifting heaps of ice. Faster than ever river ran 
toward^ the sea, it flashes, darkens, and rolls away* 
Not a thread changes, in the house of the two little 
bird-like ladies. The clock ticks over the firc-jSlfnce, 
the weather-glass bangs in the ball. Neither clock 
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nor wcAther-glass is ever right ; but we believe in 
both* devoutly. 

X have come legally to man's estate. I have 
attained the dignity of twenty^one. But this is a 
sort of dignity tliat may Ijc thrust upon one. Let 
me think what I have achitrved. 

1. have tamed that savjige stenographic mystery. 
I make a resix^ctable income by it. 1 am in high 
repute for my accomplishment in all pertaining to 
the art, and am joined with eleven others in reporting 
the debates in Parliament for a Morning Newspaper. 
Night after night, I record predictions that never 
come to pass, professions that are never fulfilled, 
explanations that are only meant to mystify. I 
wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate female, 
is always before me, like a trussed fowl : skew'crecl 
through and ihrougii w/th office-pens, and IxDund 
hand and foot with red tape. I am sufficiently 
behind the scenes to know the w^orth of political life. 
I am qtiite an Infidel about it, and shall never be 
converted. 

My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the 
same pursuit, but it is not in Traddles's way. Pie is 
I>erfectly good-humoured respecting his failure, and 
reminds me tliat he always did consider himself slow-. 
He has occfisional employment on the same news- 
paper, in gelling up the I'acls of dry subjects, to be 
written about ancl embellished by more fertile minds. 
He is called to the bar ; and with admirable industry 
and self-denial has scraped another hundred pounds 
together, to fee ti conveyancer whose chambers he 
attends. A great deal of very hot port wine was 
consumed at his call ; and, considering the figure, 
I should think the Inner 'i 'em pie must have made a 
profit by it. 

1 have come out in another w'ay. 1 have taken w'ith 
fear and trembling to authorship. I wrote a little 
something, in secret, and sent it to a magazine, and 
It was pui>lishcd in the magazine. Since then, I have 
taken heart to write a good many trilling pit^ce.s. 
Now, 1 am regularly paid for them. Altogether, I 
am well off ; when I tell my income on the fingers of 
my left hand, I pass the third linger and lake in the 
fourth to the middle joint. 

have removed from Buckingham Sirt?ct, to a 
ploas;uU little cottage very near the one I looked at, 
when my enthusiasm first came on. My aunt, how'- 
ever (who has sold the hou.se at Dover, to good ad- 
vantage), is not going to remain here, but intends 
removing herself to a still more pny cottage close at 
hand. What does this portend ? My marriage ? 
Vcsl 

Ves ! 1 am going to be married to Dora 1 Miss 
Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have given their consent ; 
and if ever canary birds were in a ftutter, they are. 
Miss luavinia, self-charged with the sufXjrinictKlence 
of my darling's wardroi)e, is constantly cutting out 
brown-papiT cuirasses, and differing in opinion from 
a highly re.spectable young man, with a long bundle, 
and a yard measure under his arm. A dressmaker, 
always stablied in the breast w ith a needle and thread, 
boards and Vxlges in the liousc ; and seems to me. 
eating, drinking, or sleeping, never to take her thimble 
off. They make a lay-figure of my dear. They are 
always sending for her to come and try something on. 
We can't be happy together for fiyc minutes in the 
evening, but some intrusive female knocks at the door, 
and says, “ Oh. if you please, Miss Dora, would you 
step up-5tairs 1 " 

Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all over London, 
to find out armies of furniture for Dora and me to 
look at. It wpuld be l^ettcr for them to buy the goods 
at without this ceremony of inspection ; for, 
when wa TO to see a kitchen fender and meat-screen, 
Pom bouse for ^ip, with little bells on 


the top, and prefers that. And it takes a long time 
to accustom Tip to his new residence, after we have 
bought it ; whenever he goes in or out, he makes all 
the little bells ring, and is horribly frightened. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and falls 
to work immediately. Her department appears to 
l>e. to clean everything over and over again. She 
rubs everything that can be rubbed, until it shines, 
like her own honest forehead, with perpetual friction. 
And now it is, that I begin to see her solitary brother 
passing through the dark streets at night, and look- 
ing, as he goes, among the wandering faces. 1 never 
speak to him at such an hour. I know too well, as 
his grave figure passes onward, what he seeks, and 
what lie dreads. 

"Why does Traddles look so important when he 
calls upon me this afternoon in the Commons — where 
1 still occasionally attend, for form’s sake, when I have 
time? The realisation of my boyish day-dreams is 
at hand. I am going to take out the licence. 

It is a little document to do so much ; and Traddles 
contemplates it, as it lies upon my desk, half in ad- 
miration, half in awe. There .are the names in the 
.sweet old visionary connection, David Copperfield and 
Dora Spenlow; and there, in the corner, is that 
T’arental Institution, the Stamp Office, which is so 
l^enignantly interested in the various transactions of 
human life, looking down upon our Union ; and there 
is the Archbishop of Canterbury invoking a blc.s.sing 
on us in print, and doing it as cheap as could possibly 
be e.Kpected. 

Nevertheless, 1 am in a dream, a flustered, happy, 
hurried dream. 1 can’t believe that it is going to ; 
and yet 1 can’t believer but that e\ cryonc 1 pass in the 
street, must have some kind of pcrcc|)ti()n, that I am 
to l)e married the day after to-morrow. 'I’he Surro- 
gate knows me, wlicu I go down to be sworn ; and 
disposes of me easily, as if there were a Masonic 
understanding l)eisveen us. Traddles is not at all 
W'anted, but is in attendance as my general backer. 

*• 1 hope the next time you come here, iny dear 
fellow,” 1 .say to Traddles, “ it will be on the same 
errand for yourself. And I hope it will be soon.” 

“ 'rhank you for your good wishes, my dear 
Copperfield,” he replies. “1 hope so loo. It's a 
satisfaction to know that she’ll w'ait for me any length 
of lime, and that she really is the dearest girl ” 

** When are you to meet her at the coach ? ” 1 ask. 

At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his plain 
old silver w'atch — the very W'atch he once took a whc^^l 
out of, at scIkxjI, to make a water-mill. “That is 
about Miss Wickfield’s lime, is it not?” 

•' A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight.” 

“ 1 assure you, my dear Ixjy,” says Traddles, “ I 
am almost as pleased as if I were going to l)e ntarried 
myself, to think that this event is coming to such a 
happy lennination. And really the great friendship 
and consideration of personally associating Sophy 
with the joyful occasion, and inviting her to be a 
bridesmaid in conjunction w ith Miss Wickfield, de- 
mands my warmest thanks. 1 am extremely sensible 
of it.” 

I hear hfm, and shake hands with him ; and wc 
talk, and walk, and dine, and so on; but I don’t 
believe it. Nothing is real. ^ 

Sophy arrives at the house of Dora's aunt^^ in due 
course. She has the most agreeable of face.s.— not 
absolutely beautiful, but extraordinarily pleasant, — 
and is pne of the most genial, unaffected, frank, en* 
gaging creatures I have ever seen. Traddles presents 
her to us with great pride ; and rubs his h^ds for 
ten minutes by the clock, with every individual hair 
upon his head standing on tiptoe, when 1 congratulate 
him in a corner on his choice. 

I have brought Agnes firom the Canterbury coach* 
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and her cheerful and beautiful face is amon^ us for 
vhe second time. Agnes has a great liking for 
Traddles, and it is capital to see them meet, and to 
observe the glory of Traddles as he commends the 
dearest girl in the world to her acquaintance. 

Still I don't believe it. We have a delightful even* 
ing, and are supremely happy : but I don't believe it 
yet. I can't collect myself. I can’t check off my 
happiness as it takes place. I feel in a misty and 
unsettled kind of state ; as if I had got up very early 
in the morning a week or two ago, and had never 
been to bed since, I can't make out when yesterday 
was. I seem to have iKsen carrying the licence about, 
in my pocket, many months. 

Next day, too, when we all go in a flock to see the 
house — our house — Dora's and mine — I am quite 
unable to regard myself as its master. I seem to l^e 
there, l>y permission of somebody else. I half expect 
the real master to come home presently, and say he 
is glad to see me. Such a l>eautiful little house as 
it is, with everything so bright and new ; with the 
flowers on the carpets looking as if freshly gathered, 
and the green leaves on the paper as if they had just 
come out ; with the spotless muslin curtains, and the 
blushing rose-coloured furniture, and Dora’s garden 
hat with the blue ribbon — do I remem V)er, now, how 
I loved her in such another hat when I first knew her I 
— already hanging on its little peg ; the guitar-case 
quite at borne on its heels in a corner ; and everylxjdy 
tumbling over J ip’s Pagoda, which is much too big 
for the establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the 
rest of it, and I steal into the usual room before going 
away. Dora is not there. 1 .suppose they have not 
done trying on yet. Miss Lavinia peeps in, and tells 
me mysteriously that she will not l)e long. She is 
rather long, notwil h.standi ng : but by-and-by 1 bear 
a ru.stling at the door, and some one taps. 

I say “ Come in ! " but some one taps again. 

1 go to the door, wondering who it is; there, I 
meet a pair of bright eyes, and a blu.shing face ; they 
4ire Dora'.s eyes and face, ami Miss Lavinia has 
dressed her in lo-morrow's dress, iK^nnet and all, for 
me to see. I take my little wife to my heart ; ami 
Miss l-nvinia gives a little senmn iM^cause I tumble 
the bonnet, and Dora laughs and cries at once, 
because I am so pleased ; and 1 believe it less than 
ever. 

** Do you tliink it pretty, Doady ?” .says Dora. 

Pretty I I should rather think I did. 

“And arc you sure you like me very much ?’* says 
Dora. 

I'he topic is fraught with such danger to the 
bonnet, that Miss Lavinia gives another little scream, 
and begs' me to understand that Dora is only to \m 
looked at, and on no account to be louch^. So 
Dora stands in a delightful state of confusion for a 
minute or two, to be admired ; and then lakes off 
her bonnet — looking so natural without it ! — and 
runs away with it in her hand ; and comes dancing 
down again in her own familiar dress, and asks Jlp 
if I have got a l>eautiful little wife, and whether 
he'll forgive her for being married, and kneels down 
to make him stand upon the cookery-book, for the 
last time in her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a 
lodging that I have hard by ; and get up very early 
in the morning, to ride to the Highgate road and 
fetch ray aunt. 

I have never seen my aunt in such state. She is 
dressed in lavender>coloured silk, and has a white 
bonnet on, and is amazing. Janet has dressed her, 
and is there to look at me. Peggotty is ready to go 
to church, intending to behold the ceremony from 
the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is to give my darling to 


me at the altar, has had his hair curled. Traddles, 
whom I have taken up by appointment at the turn* 
pike, presents a dazzling combination of cream 
colour and light blue ; and both he and Mr. Dick 
have a general effect alKuit lliem of being all gloves. 

No doubt I see this, because I know it Is so ; but 
I am astray, and seem to see nothing. Nor do 1 
believe tiny thing whatever. Still, as we drive along 
in an open carnage, this fairy marriage is real enough 
to fill me with a sort of wondering piy for the 
unfortunate people who have no part in it, but are 
sweeping out llie shops, and going to their daily 
Occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. 
When we stop a little way short of the church, to put 
down Peggotty, whom we have brought on the box, 
she gives it a squeeze, and me a kiss. 

** God bless you, Trot ! My own boy never could 
be dearer. I think of poor dear Bal:>y this morning.” 

*• So do I. And of all 1 owe to you, dear nunt.‘^ 

** Tut, child ! ” says my aunt ; and give.s her hand 
in overflowing cordiality to 'rracidle.s, who then gives 
his to Mr. Dick, who then gives his to me, who then 
give mine to Traddles, and then we come to the 
cJuirch door. 

The church is calm enougli, I am .sure ; but it 
might be a steam-power loom in full action, for any 
sedative effect it has on me. I am too far gone for 
that. 

The rest is all a more or less incoherent dream. 

A dre.'im of their coming in with Dora ; of the j>ew- 
opener arranging us, like a drill-.sergeant, before the 
altar rails ; of my wondering, even then, why ptiw- 
openers must always l>e the most disagreeable 
females prcHuirable, and whether there is any 
religious dread of a disastrous infection of good 
humour which renders it indi.spensable to set those 
vessels of vinegar upon the road to Heaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a few 
boatmen and some other jxsople strolling in ; of an 
ancient mariner Ix^hind me, strongly llavourhig the 
church with rum ; of the servlets Ix^ginning in a decji 
voice, and our all being very attentive. 

Of Miss Davinia, who acts as a semi-auxiliary 
bridesmaid, lx;ing the first to cry, and of her doing 
homage (as I take it) to the memory of Piilger, in 
sobs; of Miss Clarissa applying a smelling-bottle ; of 
Agnes taking care of Dora ; of my aunt endeavouring 
to represent herself as a modc'l of sternness, with 
tears rolling down her fiice ; of little Dora trembling 
very much, and making her responses in faint 
whispers. 

Of our kneeling down together, side by side; of 
Dora's trembling less and less, but always clasping 
Agnes by the hand ; of the service Ixjing got through, 
quietly and gravely ; of our all looking at each oth<jr 
in an April state of smiles and tears, when it Is over ; 
of my young wife l:>eing hysterical in the v«»try, and 
crying for her poor papa, ner dear papa. 

Of her soon cheering up again, and our signing the 
register all round. Of ray going into the gallery 
for Peggotty to bring her to si^ it ; Of Peggottye 
bugging me in a corner, and telling me she saw my 
own dear mother married ; of its txung over, and our 
going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down the 
aisle with my sweet wife upon my arm, through a 
mist of half-seen people, pulpits, monuments. i>cws, 
fonts, organs, and church-wmdows, in which there 
flutter faint airs of association with my ebUdish 
church at home, so long ago. 

Of their whKsperiiig# as w^c pass, what a youtflful 
couple we are, and what a pretty little wife she is. 
Of our all being so merry and talkative In the 
carriage going back. Of Sophy telling us that when 
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she saw Traddles (whom I had entrusted whh the 
licence) asked for it» she almost fainted» having been 
convinced that he would contrive to lose it, or to 
have bispockttt picked. Of Agnes laughipg gaily; 
and of Dora being so fond of Agnes that she will not 
be separated from her, Imt still kec*ps her hand. 

Of there being a breakfast, wuh abundance of 
things, pretty and substantia!, to eat and drink, 
whereof 1 partake, as 1 should do in any other 
dream, without the least perception of their havour ; 
eating and drinking, as I may say, nothing l>ut love 
and marriage, and no more l)clieving in the viands 
than in anything else. 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy 
fashion, without having an idt^a of what I want to 
say, lieyond such as nuiy Ixj comprehended in the 
full conviction that I haven't said it. Of our being 
very sociably and simply happy (always in a dream 
tliough); and of Jip's having wedding cake, and its 
not agreeing with him afterguards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses Ijeing ready, and 
of Dora's going away to change her dress. €)f my 
aunt and Miss Clarissa renuiming witli us; and our 
walking in the garden ; and my aunt, who has made 
quite a .speech at breakfast touching Dora's aunts, 
being mightily amused with herself, but a little proud 
of it loo. 

Of Dora's lx:ing ready, and of Miss Lavinia's 
hovering about her, loth to lose the pretty toy that 
has given her so much pleasant <x:cupation. Of 
Dorans making a Jong series of surprised discoveries 
that she has forgotten all sort.s of little things ; and 
of everylx>dy's running everywhere to fetch them. 

Of their all closing about Dora, when at last she 
l>egins to say good-bye, looking, with their bright 
colours and ribbons, like a bed of flowers. Of my 
darling Ixjing almost smothered among the flowers, 
and coming out, laughing and crying both together, 
to my jealous arms. 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go along 
with us), and Dora’s saying, No, that she must carry 
him, or else he’ll think she don't like him any more, 
now she is married, and will break his heart. Of mir 
going, arm in arm, and Dora slopping and looking 
back, and saying, "If I have ever been cross or 
ungrateful to anylx>dy, don’t remember it 1 " and 
bursting into tears. 

Of her w'^aving her little hand, and our going away 
once more. Of her once more stopping and looking 
back, and hurrying to Agnes,* and giving Agnes, 
alxn^e all the others, her last kisses and farewells. 

We drive away together, and I awake from the 
dream, 1 believe it at last. It is my dear, dear, 
little wife beside me, whom I love so well ! 

"Are you happy now, you foolish boy?” says 
Dora, " and sure you don’t repent ? ” 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those 
days go by me. They are gone, and 1 resume the 
journey of my story. 


CHAPTER XLIV.. 

OXm HDUSEKEEPIKG. 

It was a strange condition of things, the honiqrmoon 
being over, and the bridesmaids gone home, when X 
fotmd myself Siting down in my own small house 
witn Dora ; quite thro>vn out of employment, as 1 may 
say, in respect of the delicious old occupation of 
making love « 


It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have 
Dora always there. It was so unaccountable not to 
be obliged to go out to see her, not to have any occa- 
sion to be tormenting myself about her, not to have 
to write to her, not to be scheming and devising 
opportunities of being alone with her. Sometimes 
of an evening, when I looked, up from my writing 
and saw her sealed opposite, I would lean back in 
my chair, and think how queer it was that there we 
were, alone together as a matter of course — nolKxly's 
business any more— all the romance of our engage- 
ment put away upon a shelf, to rust — no one to please 
but one another — one another to please, for life. 

When there was a debate, and I was kept out very 
late, it seemed so strange to me, as I w'as walking 
home, to think that Dora was at home ! It was such 
a wonderful thing, at first, to have her coming softly 
down to talk to me as I ate my .simper. It was such 
a stupendous thing to know for certain that she put 
her hair in papers. It was altogether such an aston- 
ishing event to see her do it ! 

I doubt whether two young birds could have known 
less al>out keeping house, than I and my pretty Dora 
did. We had a servant, of course. She kept house 
for us. I have still a latent belief that .she must have 
been Mrs. Crupp's daughter in disguise, we had such 
an awful lime of it with Mary Anne. 

Her name w^as Paragon. Her nature was repre- 
sented to us, when w'e engaged her, as being feebly 
expressed in her name. She had a written character, 
as large as a proclamation ; and, according to this 
document, could do everything of a domestic nature 
that ever I heard of, find a great many things that I 
never did hear of. She was a woman in the prime 
of life ; of a severe countenance ; and subject (par- 
ticularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual measles 
or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life Guards, 
with such U.>ng legs that he looked like the afternoon 
shadow of somebody else. His shell-jacket was as 
much too little for him as he was loo big for the 
premises. He made the cottage smaller than it need 
have liecn, by lx*ing so very much out of proportion 
to it. Besides which, the walls were not thick, and 
whenever he passed the evening at our house, wc 
always knew of it by hearing one continual growl in 
the kitchen. 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. I 
am therefore willing to believe that she was in a fit 
w'hen we found her under the boiler ; and that the 
deficient teaspoons were attributable to the dustman. 

But she preyeii upon our minds dreadfully. We 
felt our inexperience, and were unable to help our- 
selves. We should have been at her mercy, if she 
had had any; but she was a remorseless w'oman, 
and had none. She was the cause of our first little 
quarrel. 

"My dearest life,” I said one day to Dora, "do 
you think Mary Anne has any idea of time?” 

" Why, Doady?” inquired Dora, looking up, inno- 
cently, from her draw'ing. 

" Sly love, because it’s five, and we w'cre to Itave 
dined at four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted 
that she thought it was too fast. 

" On the contrary, my love,” said I. referring to 
my watch, " it's a few minutes too slow,” ^ 

My Httle wife came and sat upon my knee, to coax 
me to be quiet, and drew a line with her pencil down 
the middle of my nose ; but I couldn't dine off that, 
though it was very agreeable. 

" Don't you think, my dear," said I, " it would be 
better for you to remonstrate with Mary Anne ? ^ 

"Oh no, please! I couldn’t, Doady I" said 
Dora. 

" Why not, my love?” I gently asked. 
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Oh, because I am such a little goose,** said Dorn, 
** and she knows I am I *’ 

1 thought this sentiment so incompatible with the 
establishment of any system of check on Maty Anne, 
that I frowned a little. 

**Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy*s fore- 
head ! " said Dora, and still being on iny knee, she 
traced them with her pencil ; putting it to her rosy 
lips to make it mark blacker, and working at my 
forehead with a quaint little mockery of being indus- 
trious, that quite delighted me in spite of myself. 

" There’s a good child.** said Dora, ** it makes its 
face so much prettier to laugh.'* 

“ But, my love," said 1. 

** No, no, please 1 " cried Dora, with a kiss, *' don’t 
be a naughty Blue Beard I Don't be serious 1 *^ 

*' My precious wife," said I, *' we must be serious 
someiirnes. Como>:i Sit down on this chair, close 
beside me ! Give me the pencil ! There I Now let 
us talk sensibly. You know, dear ; *’ w'hat a little 
hand it was to hold, and what a tiny ^vedding-ring it 
w as to see t ' ' You know, my love, it is not exactly 
comfortable to have to go out without one's dinner. 
Now, is it ? " 

N — n — no I " replied Dora, faintly 

" My love, how you tremble ! " 

** Because I know you’re going to scold me.’* ex- 
claimed Dora, in a piteous voice. 

“ My sweet, I am only going to reason.* 

“Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding!" 
exclaimed Dora, in clespjiir. “ I ifldn’l marry to be 
reasoned with. If you meant to reason with such a 
poorilittle thing as I am, you ought to have told me 
so, you cruel boy I " 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her 
fiice, and shook her curls from side to side, and said 
“You cruel, cruel boy I ’’ .so many limes, that 1 really 
did not exactly know what to do : so 1 took a few 
turns up and down the room in my uncertainty, and 
came back again. 

“ Dora, my darling ! * 

“No, I am nut your darling. Because you mmi 
be sorry that you married me, or else you wouldn’t 
reason with me ! " returned Dora. 

1 felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of 
this charge, that it gave me courage to be grave. 

“Now, my own Dora," said 1, “you are very 
childish, and arc talking nonsense. You must re- 
niernbcr, 1 am sure, that I was oVjliged to go out 
yesterday when dinner was half over ; and that, the 
day before, I was made quite unwell by being obliged 
to cat underdone veal in a hurry ; to-day, I don't dine 
at all — and I am afraid to say how long we waited 
A)r breakfast—and the water didn't l>oil. I don't 
mean to reproach you, my dear, but this is not com- 
fortable." 

“Oh, you cruel, cniel boy, to say I am a disagree- 
able wife I " died Dora. 

“ Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never 
said that ! " 

“ You said I wasn’t comfortable I ’* said Dora. 

“I said the housekeeping was not comfortable.* 

“It’s exactly the same thing!" cried Dora. And 
she evidently thought so, for she wept most grievously. 

I tcKjk another turn across the room, full of love 
for my pretty wife, and distracted by self-accusatory 
inclinations to knock my head against the door. I 
sat down again, and said : 

“I am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a 
great deal to learn. I am only trying to show you, 
my dear, that you must— you really must" {I was 
resolved not to give this up) “accustom yourself to 
look after Mary Anne. Likewise to act a little for 
yourself, and me." 

“ I wonder, I do, at your making such ungrateful 


speeches,*' sobbed Dorn. **When you know that 
tue other davt vdien you said you would like a litdo 
bit of hsh, 1 went out myself, miles and miles, and 
ordered it, to stirprise you.** 

“And it was very kmd of you, my own darling.** 
said I. “I fell it so niuch that I wouJdn*t on any 
account have even mentioned that you bought a 
Salmon— which was too much for two. Or that it 
cost one pound six — which was more than we can 
afford. " 

“ You enjoyed it very much," sobbed Dora. “And 
you said 1 was a Mouse." 

“And rU say so agiiin, iny love," 1 returned, “ a 
thousand limes ! " 

But I had wounded Dora’s soft little heart, and 
she was not to be contorted. She was so pathetic 
in her sobbing and bevvailing, that I felt as if I had 
said I don't know what to hurt her. I was obliged 
to hurry away ; I was kept out late ; and I felt all 
night such pangs of remorse a.s made me miserable. 

I had|,he conscience of an assassin, and was haunted 
by a vague sense of enormous w'ickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when 1 
got home. I found my aunt, in our house, twitting 
up for me. 

“ Is anything the matter, aunt ?** snid I, alarmed. 

“Nothing, Trot," she replied. “Sit down, sit 
dow'n. Little lilossom luis been rather out of spirits, 
and 1 have been keeping her company. 1 fiat’s all." 

I leaned rny head uix>n my hand ; and felt more 
sorry and downcast, as I sat looking at the fire, than 
1 could have supposed possible .so soon after the ful- 
filment of my brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I 
hapiHined to meet my aunt's eyes, wlilch were resting 
on my face. I'here was an anxious expression in 
them, but it cleared directly. 

“ 1 iissure you, aunt," said I, “ I have been quite 
unhappy myself all night, to think of Dora's Ix^ing 
so. But I had no other intention than to speak to 
her tenderly and lovingly about our home-affairs." 

My aunt nodded encouragement. 

“ You must liave patience, Trot," said she. 

“Of course. Heaven knows 1 don't mean to be 
unreasonable, aunt I " 

“No, no," said my aunt. . “ But Little Blossom is 
a very tender little blossom, and llie wind must l>c 
gentle with her." 

I thanked my good aunt, in my heart, for her 
tenderness towards l]^y wife ; and I was sure that she 
knew I did. 

“ Don't you think, aunt," said I, after some further 
conlemplatitin of the fire, “that you cmild advise 
and counsel Dora a little, for our mutual advantage, 
now and then ? " 

“ 7'rot," returned my aunt, with some emotion, 
“ no ! Don't ask me such a thing." 

Her tone was .so very earnest that 1 raised my eyes 
in surprise. 

“ I look back on my life, child," said iny aunt, 
“and I think of some who are in their grave. 5 , with 
whom I might have btnin on kinder terms. If I 
Judged harslily of other people’s mistakes in marriage, 
it may have been because I had bitter reason to judge 
harshly of my own. Ix't that pass. 1 have been a 
grumpy, frumpy, w^aywtird sort of a woman, a good 
many years. 1 am still, and I always shall lie. But 
you and 1 have done one another some good, Trot — 
at all events, you have done me good, my dear ; tiud 
division must not come betw^n us, at ibis time of 
day.** 

“Division Ijetwcen us/'" cried L 

“Child, child!" said my aunt, smoothing fter 
dress, “how soon it might come Ixdwct'n us, or how 
unhappy I might make our Little Blossom, if I 
m ddled in anything, a prophet couldn’t soy. 1 want 
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our pet to like me, and be as gay as a butterfly. 
Remember your own home, in that second marriage ; 
and never do both iiic and her the injury you have 
hinted at ! ” 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was right ; 
and 1 comprehended the full extent of her generous 
feeling towards my dear wife. 

^^'lliesc are early days. Trot.” she pursued, “and 
Rome was not built in a day, nor in a year. You 
have chosen freely for yourself; " a cloud passed over 
her face for a moment, I thought; “and you have 
chosen a very pretty and a very affectionate creature. 
It will be your duty, and it will be your pleasure too 
— of course I know that ; I am not delivering a 
lecture — to estimate her (as you chose her) by the 
qualities she has, and not by the qualities she may 
not have. The latter you must develoije in her. if 
you can. And if you cannot, child,” here my aunt 
rubbed her nose, “you must just accustom yourself 
to do without 'cm. Hut rernetriber, my dear, your 
fulurc is between you two. No one can assist you ; 
you are to work it out for yourselves. This is 
marriage, 'Frot ; and Heaven bless you both in it, 
for a pair of babes in the wood as you are ! ” 

My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and gave me 
a kiss to ratify the blessing. 

“ Now,” said she, “ light my little lantern, and see 
me into my bandbox by the garden path ; ” for there 
was a communication Ix^twet^n our cottages in lliat 
direction. * ' Give Betsey IVotwood s love to Blossom, 
when you come back ; and whatever you do, Trot, 
never dream of setting Betsey up as a scarecrow, for 
if / ever saw her in the glass, .she*s quite grim enough 
and gaunt enough in. her private capacity 1 ” 

With this my aunt tied her head up in a handker* 
chief, with which she was accustomed to make a 
bundle of it on sucli occasions ; and I escorted her 
home. As she stood in her garden, holding up her 
little lantern to light me back, I thought her observa- 
tion of me had an anxious air again ; but I was too 
much occupied in pondering ^on what she had said, 
and loo much impressed — for the rjgst time, in reality 
— by the conviction that Dora anorl had indeed to 
work out our future for ourselves, and that no one 
could assist us, to take much notice of it. 

Dora came stealing down in her little slippers, to 
meet me, now that I was alone ; and cried upon my 
shoulder, and .said I had been luird-hcartcd and she 
had bt^en naughty ; and I said much the same thing 
in effect, I believe ; and we made it up, and agreed 
that our first little difference was to Ije our last, and . 
that we were never to have another if we lived a 
hundred years. 

'Hie next domestic trial we went through, was the 
Ordeal of Servants. Mary Anne's cousut deserted 
into our coal-hole, and was brought out, to our great 
amazement, by a piquet of his companions in arms, 
who took him away iiandcuffed in a procession that 
covered our front-jgarden with ignominy. This 
nerved me to get rid of Mary Anne, who went so 
mildly, on receipt of wages, that I was surprised, 
until I found out about the teaspoons, and also about 
the little sums she had Ijorrowed in my name of the 
tradespeople uitliout authority. After an interval of 
Mrs. Kidgerbury — the oldest inhabitant of Kentish 
Town, I Ixrlicve, who went out charing, but was too 
feeble to execute her conceptions of that art — we 
found another treasure, who was one of the most 
amiable of women, but who generally made a point 
of falling cither up or down the kitchen stairs with 
the tray, and fUmost plunged into the parlour, as into 
a bath, with the toa-things. The ravages committed 
by tnis unfortunate rendering her dismissal necessary, 
she wasstlicceeded (with intervals of Mrs, Kidgerbury) 
by a thug line of l^ncapables ; terminating in a young 


person of genteel appearance, who went to Greea« 
wich Fair m Dora’s bonnet. After whom I remem- 
ber nothing but an average eqiiality of failiwe. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to 
cheat us. Our appearance in a shop was a signal 
for the damaged goods to be brought out imme- 
diately. If we bought a lobster, it was full of water. 
All our meat turned out to be tough,* and there was 
hardly any crust to our loaves. In search of the 
principle on which joints ought to be roasted, to be 
roasted enough, and not too much, I myself referred 
to the Cookery Book, and found it there established 
as the allowance of a quarter of an hour to every 
pound, and say a quarter over. But the principle 
always failed us by some curious fatality, and we 
never could hit any medium between redness and 
cinders. 

I hiid reason to l3elieve that in accomplishing these 
faiUire.s we incurred a far greater expense than if we 
had achieved a series of triumphs. It appeared to 
me, on looking over the tradesmen's books, as if we 
might liave kept the basement story paved with 
butter, such was the extensive scale of our consump- 
tion of that article. I don't know whether the Excise 
returns of the period may have exhibited any increase 
in the demand for pepper ; but if our performances 
did not affect the market, I should say several 
families must have left off using it. And the most 
wonderful fact of all Wiis, that we never had anything 
in the house. 

As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, and 
coming in a stale of penitc^nt intoxication to apolo- 
gise, 1 supjx>se that might have happened several 
times to anybody. Also the chimney on fire, the 
parish engine, ami perjury on the part of the Beadle. 
But I apprehend that we were personally unfortunate 
in engaging a servant with a taste for cordials, who 
swelled our running account for porter at the public- 
house by such inexi>licable items as “quartern rum 
shrub (Mrs. C.);” “Half-quartern gin and cloves 
(Mrs. C. ) ; ” “Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C. )” 
— the parentheses always referring to Dora, who w'as 
snpi>osed, it appeared on f;xi)lanation, to have 
imbibed the w'hole of these refreshments. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way was 
a little dinner to Traddles. I met him in town, and 
asked him to walk out w ith me that afternoon. He 
readily consenting, I wTote to Dora, saying I would 
bring him home. It was pleasant weather, and on 
the road we made my domestic happiness the theme 
of conversation. Traddles was very full of it ; and 
said, that, picturing himself w'iih such a home, and 
Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could think 
of nothing wanting to complete his bliss. 

I could not have wished for a prettier little wife at 
the opposite end of the table, but I certainly could 
have washed, when we sate down, for a little more 
room. I did not know how it was, but though there 
were only two of us, we were at once always cramped 
for room, and yet had always room enough to lose 
everything in. I suspect it may have been because 
nothing had a place of its owm, except Jip’s pagoda, 
which invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. 
On the present occasion, Traddles was so hemmed 
in by the pagoda and the guitar-case, and Dora's 
flow^cr-painting, and my witing-tablc, that^ had 
serious doubts of the possibility of his using hre knife 
and fork; but he protested, with his own good- 
humour, “Oceans of room, Copperfield ! I assure 
you, Oceans 1 ” 

There was another thing I could have washed; 
namely, that Jip had never been encouraged to walk 
about the table-cloth during dinner, f l>egan to 
think there was something disorderly in his being 
there at all, even if he had not been in the habit of 
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putting his foot in the salt or the melted*batter. On 
this occasion he seemed to think he was introduced 
expressly to keep Traddles at bay ; and he barked 
at ray old friend, and made short runs at his plate, 
with such undaunted pertinacity, that he may be 
said to have engrossed the conversation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear 
Dora was, and how sensitive she would be to any 
slight upon her favourite, I hinted no objection. 
For similar reasons I made no allusion to the skir- 
mishing plates upon the floor ; or to the disreputable 
appearance of the castors, which were all at sixes 
nnd sevens, and looked drunk ; or to the further 
blockade of Traddles by w'andering vegetable dishes 
and jugs. I could not help wondering in my own 
mind, as I contemplated the boiled leg of mutton 
l>efore me, previous to carving it, how it came to 
pass that our joints of meal were of such extra- 
ordinary shapes — and whether our butcher contracted 
for all the deformed sheep that came into the world ; 
but I kept my reflections to myself. 

“ My lovc,*‘ said I to Dora, ** what have you got 
in that dish?" 

I could not imagine why Dora had^ been making 
tempting little faces* at me, as if she wanted to kiss 
me. 

“Oysters, dear/' said Dora, timidly. 

“Was that thought?" said I, delighted. 

“ Ye-yt‘s, Doady," said Dora. 

“There never was a happier one!" I exclaimed, 
laying d(.)wn the carving-knife and fork. “There is 
nothing 'rraddles likes .so much ! " 

“ Ye-yes, Doady," said Dora, “and so I bouglit 
a beautiful little barrel of lh(*m, and the man said 
they were very good. J^ul 1 — I am afraid lhert‘’s 
something the matter with them, 'Fhey don't st?em 
right." Here Dora shook her head, and diamonds 
twinkled in her eyes, 

“Tltcy are only opened in l>olh shells," said !. 
“Take the lop one off, iny 1ovm\" 

“But it won’t come oft’," said Dora, trying very 
hard, and looking very much di.stres.sed. 

“Do you know, C'opperfiold," .said Traddles, 
cheerfully examining tli# dish, “ I think it is in con- 
sequence — they are capital oysters, but I think it is 
in consequence — of their never having been opened." 

7'hey never had been openiHl ; and wti had no 
oyster-knives— and couldn't have used them if we 
had ; so we looked at the oysters and ate the mutton. 
At least we ate as much of it as was done, and raa<le 
up with caf)ers. If I had penniltetl him, I am 
satisfled that Traddles would have made a perfect 
stivage of himself, and eaten a j^laleful of raw meat, 

express enjoyment of the repitst ; but I would hear 
of no such immolation on the altar of friendship ; 
and we had a course of bacon in.stead ; there hap}.>en- 
ing. by good fortune, to be cold bacon in the larder. 

My tx>or little wife was in such affliction when she 
thought I should be annoyed, and in such a state of 
joy when she found I was not, that the discomfiture 
I Ited subdued very soon vanished, and we passed 
a hjftppy evening ; Dora sitting with her arm on my 
chair while Traddles and I discussed a glass of wine, 
and taking every opix>rtunity of whispering in my 
ear that it was so good of me not to be a cruel, cross 
old boy. By-and-by she made tea for us ; which it 
was so pretty to see her do, as if she was busying 
herself with a set of doll’s tea-things, that I was not 
particular about the quality of the beverage. Then 
Traddles and I play^ a game or two at cribbage ; 
and Dora singing to the guitar the while, it seemed 
to me as if our courtship and marria^ w'ere a tender 
dream of mine, and the night when I first listened to 
her voice were not yet over. 

When Traddles went away, and I came back into 


the parlour from seeing him out, my wife planted 
her chair close to mine, and sat down by my side. 

‘*1 am very sorry," she said. **WiU you try to 
teach me, Doady ? " 

“ I must teach myself flrst, Dora," said L 1 am 
as bad as you, love." 

“Ah I But you can learn," she returned ; *'and 
you are a clever, clever man I " 

“ Nonsense, mouse I " said 1. 

“I wish," resumed my wife, after a long silence, 
“ that 1 could have gone down into the country for 
a whole year, and lived with Agnes 1 " 

Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, and 
her chin rested on them, and her blue eyes looked 
quietly into mine. 

* ‘ Why so ? " I asked. 

“ I think she might have improved me, and I think 
1 might have learned from her^'" said Dora. 

“All in good time, niy love. Agnes has had her 
father to take care of for these many years, you 
.should remember. Even when .she was quite a child, 
she was the Agne.s W'honi we know," said 1. 

“Will you call me a name I want you to call 
me?" inquired Dor.a, without moving. 

“ What is it ? ’’ J asked with a smile. 

“ It's a stupid name," she said, shaking her curls 
for a moment. “ Child-wife." 

I laugliingly asked my child-wife what licr fancy 
was in desiring to l>e so called. She answered 
without moving, olherwi.se than as the arm 1 twincnl 
about htT may have brought her blue eyes nearer 
to me : 

“I don't mean, you silly fellow, that you should 
use the mime instead of Dora. I only mean that you 
.should think of me that way. When you are going 
to be angry with me, say to yourself, * it's only my 
child-wife 1 ’ Wlien 1 am very disappointing, say, * 1. 
knew, a Jong time ago, that she would make but a 
child-wife 1 ’ When you mi<is what I should like to 
be, and I think can never be, say, * still my foolish 
child-wife loves me I ‘ For indeed I do." 

I had not been serious with her ; having no idea, 
until now, that .she was serious hcr.self. But her 
affectionate nature w'as .so happy in what I now' .said 
to her with my whole heart, that her face l)ecame a 
laughing one before her glittering eyes w'cre dry. 
She w’as soon my child-wift; indeed ; sitting down on 
the floor outside the Chinese House, ringing all the 
little bells one after another, to punish Jip for iiis 
recent bad behaviour^ while Jip lay blinking in the 
doorway with his head out, even too lazy to l>e 
tea.sed. 

This appeal of Dora's made a strong impression on 
me. 1 look back on the lime 1 wi itc of ; 1 invoke 
the innocent figure that I deiirly loved, to come out 
from the mists and shadows of the past, and turn its 
gentle head tow'ards me once again ; and I can still 
declare that this one little speech W'as constantly in 
my memory. I may not have used It to the Ixjst 
account ; 1 was young and in<;xperienced ; but I 
never turned a deaf ear to its artless pleading. 

Dora told me, .shortly afterwards, that she was 
going to be a wonderful housekeeper. Accordingly, 
she polished the tablets, pointed the pencil, lx)U^rit 
an immense account-book, airefulJy stitched up with 
a needle and thread all the leaves of the Cookery 
Book which Jip had lorn, and made quite a desperate 
little attempt “ to be good," as she called it. But 
the figures had the old obstinate propensity— they 
would not add up. When she had entered two or 
three laborious Items in the account-book. Jip would 
walk over the page, wagging his tail, and smear thq;p 
all out. Her own little right-hand middle finger got 
steeped to the very bone in ink ; and 1 think that 
was the only decided result obtained. 
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Sometimeft, of an evening, when I was at home 
and at work-^for I wrote a good deal now* and was 
beginning in a small way to be known as a writer— I 
would lay down my pen, and watch my child-wife 
trying to be good. First of alt. she would bring out 
the immense account-book, and lay it down upon the 
table, with a deep sigh. Tiicn she would open it at 
the place where Jip had made it illegil>le last night, 
and call Jip up to look at his misdeeds. This would 
occasion a diversion in Jip’s favour, and some inking 
of his nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Tlien she would 
Udl Jip to lie down on the table inslantlv, “like a 
lion — which was one of his tricks, though I cannot 
say the likeness was striking — and, if he were in an 
olxidienl humour, he would obey. Then she would 
take up a pen, and begin to write, and find a hair in 
it. Tnen she would lake up another pen, and Ijegin 
to write, and find that it spluttered. Then site 
would take up another pen, and begin to write, and 
say in a low voice, “ Oh, it's a talking pen. and will 
disturb Doady I " And then she would give it up as 
a bad job, and put the account-book away, after 
pretending to crush the lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious state 
of mind, she would sit down with the tablets, and a 
little basket of bills and other documents, which 
looked more like curl-papers than anything else, and 
endeavour to get some result out of them. After 
.severely comparing one with another, and making 
entries on the tablets, and blotting them out, and 
counting all the lingers of her left hand over and over 
again, backwards and forwards, she would be .so 
vexed and discouraged, and would look so unhappy, 
that it gave me pain to see her bright face clouded — 
and for me ! — and I would go softly to her, and say : 

“ What's the matter, Dora?" 

I>ora would look up hopelessly, and reply, “ They 
won't come right. They make my head ache so. 
And they won't do anything 1 want ! " 

I'hon 1 would sjty, “Now let us try together. I-.et 
me show you, Dora." 

Iben I would commence a practical denionslra- 
tion, to which Dora would pay profound attention, 
prrhaps for five minutes ; when she would begin to 
be dreadfully tired, and would %hten the subject by 
curling my hair, or trying the effect of my face with 
my shirt collar turned down. If I tacitly checked 
this playfulness, and i^ersisled, she would look so 
scared and disconsolate, as slic became more and 
morelxjwildered, that tlie remembrance of her natural 
gttiety when I first strayed into her path, and of her 
iK'ing my ebikbwifo, would come reproachfully ujxm 
me ; and I would lay the pencil dowm, and call for 
the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many 
anxieties, hut the s;ime CiUisiderations made me keep 
them to myself. 1 am far from sure, now, that it 
was right to do this, but I did it for my chikbwife's 
^kc. I s«jarch my breast, and I commit its secrets, 
if 1 know them, without any reservation to this 

{ >aper. The old unhappy loss or want of something 
istil, I am conscious, some pLice in my heart ; but 
not to llte embittermenl of my life. When I walked 
nlorte in the fine weather, and thought of tiie summer 
days when all the air had lKH.'n filled with my boyish 
trnchanimcnt, 1 did miss something of the rcalisiition 
of my dreams ; but I thought it was a softened glory 
of the Past, which nothing could have thrown upon 
the present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a little 
whiles, that I could have wished my wikr had been 
my counsellor : hac^had more character and purpose. 

sustain me, and improve me by ; had been 
endowed with power to nil up the void whicli some- 
where seemed to be about me ; but 1 felt as if this 
were an unearthly* consummation of my happiness. 


that never had meant to be, and never could 
have been. 

I was a boyish husband as to years. I had known 
the softening influence of no other sorrows or 
exp^iences than those recorded in these leaves. If 
1 did any wrong, as I may have done much, I did 
it in mistaken love, and in my want of wisdom. 1 
write the exact truth. It would avail me nothing to 
extenuate it now. 

Thus it was that I took upon myself the toils and 
cares of our life, and had no partner in them. We 
lived much as before, in reference to our scrambling 
household arrangements ; but I had got used to 
those, and Dora I was pleased to see was seldom 
vexed now. She was bright and cheerful in the old 
childish way, loved me dearly, and w'as liappy with 
her old trifles. 

When the debates were heityy — I mean as to length, 
not quality, for in the last respect they were not often 
otherwise — and 1 went home kite, Dora would never 
rest when she heard my footsteps, but w ould always 
come down-stairs to meet me. When my evenings 
W'ere unoccupied by the pursuit for which I had 
qualified myself with so much pains, and I was 
engaged in writing at home, she would sit quietly 
near me, however late the hour, and 1 x 2 so mute, 
that I would often think she had dropped asleep. 
Hut generally, when I raised my head, I saw her 
blue eyes looking at me w ith the quiet attention of 
which 1 have already spoken. 

“Oh, what a weary lx>y I " said Dora one night, 
when 1 met her eyes as 1 was shutting up my desk. 

Wbal a w'eary girl ! " said I. “ I’hat's more to 
the purfX)se. You must go to bed jinother time, my 
love. It's far too late for you." 

“ No, don't send mo to bed ! " pleaded Dora, 
coming to my side. “ Pray, don’t do that 1 " 

“ Dora 1 " 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my neck. 

“Not well, my dear 1 not happy I " 

“ Yes I quite well, and very happy ! " said Dora. 
“ But say you’ll let me stop, and see you write." 

“Why, what a sight for juch bright eyes at mid- 
night I " I replied. 

Are tliey bright, though ?” returned Dora, laugh- 
ing. “ I’m so glad they're bright ” 

“ Little Vanity ! " said I. 

But it was not vanity ; it was only harmless delight 
in my admiration. 1 knew that very well, before she 
told me so. 

If you think them pretty, say I may alw^ays stop, 
and see you write!" said Dora. you think 

them pretty ? " 

“Very pretty." 

“ Then let me always stop and see you write.” 

“ 1 am afraid that won't improve their brightness, 
Dora." 

•' Yes it will I Because, you clever boy, you'll not 
forget me then, while you are full of silent fancies. 
Will you mind it, if I say something very, very silly? 
— more than usual?" inquired Dora, peeping over 
niy shoulder into my face. 

“ What wonderful thing is that? " s.aid L 

“Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “I 
%vant to have something to do w ith all ihdse^ndLhy 
hours when you arc so mdustrious. May I h<Rd the 
pens?" 

Tiie remembrance of her pretty joy when .1 said 
Yes, brings tear.s into my eyes. The next time I sat 
down to write, and regularly afterwards, .she sat in 
her old place, with a spare bundle of perns at her side. 
Mer triumph in this oonn<M:tion with my work, and 
her delight whtm I wani«.nl a new f>en — which I very 
often feigned to do — suggested to me a new way of 
pleasing my child-wife. 1 occasionally made a pre- 
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teivcc of wanting a page or two of manuscript copied. 
Then Dora was in her glory. The preparations she 
made for this great work, the tiprons she put on, the 
bibs she borrowed from the kitchen to keep off the 
ink, the time she took* the innumerable stoppages 
she made to have a laugh with Jip as if he under- 
stood it all* her conviction that her work was incom- 
plete unless she signed her name at the end, and the 
way in which she would bring it to me, like a school- 
copy, and then, when I praised it, clasp me round 
the neck, are touching recollections to me, simple as 
they might appear to other men. 

She took posse.ssion of the keys soon after this, 
and went jingling about the house with the whole 
bunch in a little basket, tied to her slender waist. I 
seldom found that the places to which they belonged 
were locked, or that they were of any use except a$ 
a plaything for Jip — but Dora was ploased, and that 
pleased me. She was quite satisfied that a good deal 
was effected by this make-lxdief of housekeeping ; 
and was as merry as if we had been keeping a baby- 
house, for a joke. 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affectionate 
to my aunt than to me, and often told her of the time 
when she was afraid she was “a cross old thing.** I 
never saw my aunt unbend more systematically to 
anyone. She courted Jip, though Jip never rc- 
spondetl ; listened, day after day, to the guitar, 
though I am afraid she had no taste for music ; 
never attacked the Incapables. thougli the tempta- 
tion must have been severe ; went wonderful distances 
on foot to purchase, as surprises, any trifles that she 
found out Dora wanted ; and nev<‘r came in by the 
garden, and missed her from the room, but she would 
call out, at the foot of the stairs, in a voice that 
sounded cheerfully all over the house : 

“ Wbcre*s Little Blossom ? ** 


CHAPTER XLV. 

MR. DICK FULFILS MY AUNT'S PREDICTIONS. 

It was some time now, since I had left the Doctor. 
Living in his ncighljourhood, I saw him frequently ; 
and we all went to his house on two or three occa- 
sions to dinner or tea. The Old Soldier was in per- 
manent quarters under the Doctor's roof. She was 
exactly the same as ever, and the same immortal 
butterflies hovered over her cap. 

Like some other mothers, whom I have known in 
the course of my life, Mrs, Marklehani was far more 
fond of pleasure than her daughter w'as. She re- 
quired a great deal of amusement, and, like a deep 
old soldier, pretended, in consulting her own incli- 
nations, jo tM? devoting herself to her child. The 
Doctor’s desire that Annie should be entertained, 
was therefore particularly acceptable to this excellent 
parent; who expressed unqualified approval of his 
discretion. 

1 have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the 
Doctor*s wound w'ithout knowing it. Meaning no- 
thing but a certain matured frivolity and selfishness, 
not always inseparable from full-blown years, 1 think 
she confirmed him in his fear that he was a constraint 
upon his young wife, and that there was no congeni- 
ality of feeling between them, by so strongly com- 
mending his design of lightening the load of her life, 

** My dear soul,'* she said to him one day when I 
was present, “you know there is no doubt it would 


lie a little pokey for Annie to be always shut up 
here.** 

The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. 

“ When she comes to her mother's age,** said Mrs. 
Markleham, with a flourish of her fan, “then it‘U he 
another thing. “ You might put MK into a Jail, with 
genteel society and a robber, and 1 should never care 
to come out. But I am not Annie, you know ; and 
Annie is not her mother.'* 

“Surely, surely," .said the Doctor. 

“You are the Iwst of creatures— no, I beg your 
pardon ! " for the Doctor nsadc a gesture of deprecia- 
tion, “I must say Ixifore your face, as 1 always say 
behind your back, you are the l>est of creatures ; but 
of course you don't — now do you? — tmter into the 
same pursuits and fancies as Annie." 

“No," said the Doctor, in a sorrowful tone, 

“No, of course not," retorted the Old Soldier. 
“Take your Dictionary, for example. What a 
useful work a Dictionary is ! What a necessary 
work ! The meanings of words I \\*ithout Doctor 
Johnson, or somebody of that sort, we might have 
been at this pre.sent moment calling an Italian-iron 
a Ixxl.stead. But we can't expect a Dictionary — 
especially when it's making— to interest Annie, can 
we?" 

The Doctor shook bis head. 

“And that’s why I so much approve," said Mrs, 
Markleham, tapping him on the shoulder with her 
shut-up fan, “of your thoughtfulness. It shows 
that you don't expect, as m«any elderly people do 
expect, old heads on young shoulders. You have 
studied Annie’s character, and you understand it. 
That's what I find so charming! * 

Even the calm and patiiTit face of Doctor Strong 
expressed .some little sense of pain, I thought, undtir 
the infliction of these compliments. 

“Therefore, my dear Doctor," said the Soldier, 
giving him several affectionate taps, “you may 
command me, at all times and seasons. Now, do 
understand that I am entirely at your service. I am 
n.Mdy to go with Annie to operas, cotJcert.s, ex- 
hibitions, all kinds of places; and you shall never 
find that I arn tired. Duty, my dear Doctor, l)efore 
every consideration in the universe 1 " 

She was as good as her word. She was one of 
those people who can Ixjar a great deal of pleasure, 
and she never flinchtjd in her perseverance in the 
cause. She seldom got hf>ld of the newspap^ 
(which she .settled hoiself down in the softest chair 
in the house to read through an eye-glass, every day, 
for two hours), but she found out something that she 
was certain Annie would like to sec. It wtis in vain 
for Annie to protest that she was weary of such 
things. Her mother’s remonstrance always was, 

“ Now, my dear Annie, I am sure you know better ; 
and I must tell you, my love, that you are not making 
a proper return for the kindness of Doctor Strong," 
This was usually said in the Doctor’s fjrescnce, 
and appeared to me to constitute Annie’s principal 
inducement for withdrawing her objections when she 
made any. But in general she resigned herself to 
her mother, and went where the Old Soldier would. 

It rarely happened now that Mr. Maldon accom- 
panied them. Sometimes my aunt and Dora were 
invited to do so, and accepted the invi^tion. Some- 
times Dora only was asked. The time bad been 
when 1 should have been uneasy in her going ; but 
reflection on what had passed that former night in 
the Doctor’s study, had made a change in my mis- 
tru.st 1 believed that the Doctor was and 1 
had no worse suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometime when sne 
happened to be atone with me, and said she couldn’t 
make it out ; she wished they were happier ; she 
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didn’t think otir friend (so she always called 

the Old Soldier) mended the matter at all. My aunt 
further expressed her opinion, “that if our military 
friend would cut off those butterflies, and give 'em to 
the ehimney-sweepcrs for May-day, it would look 
like the lK*ginning of something sensible on her part." 

But her abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. I'hat 
man had evidently an idea in his head, she said ; 
and if he could only once pen it up into a corner, 
which wa.s his great difficulty, he would distinguish 
himself in some extraordinary manner. 

Unconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick con- 
tinued to occupy precisely the same ground in 
reference to the Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He 
seemed neither to advance nor to recede. He 
appeared to have settled into his original foundation, 
like a building ; and 1 must confess that my faith in 
his ever moving, w'as not much greater than if he 
had lx;en a building. 

But one night, wlien I had been married some 
months, Mr. Dick pul his bead into the parlour, 
wlarre 1 was writing alone (Dora having gone out 
with my aunt -to take lea with the two little birds), 
and saidi with a significant cough : 

“You couldn't speak to me without inconveniencing 
yourself, Trotwood, 1 am afraid ? " 

“ Ortainly, Mr.' Dick." said I ; “ come in ! " 

“Trotwood," said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on 
the side of his nose, after he had shaken hands with 
me. “Before 1 sit down, I wish to make an obser- 
vation. You know your aunt ? " 

“ A little," I replied. 

“She is the most wonderful woman in the world, 
sir 1 " 

After the delivery of this communication, which 
he shot out of himself as if he were loaded with it, 
Mr. Dick sat down with greater gravity than usual, 
and looked at me. 

“Now, boy," said Mr. Dick, “I am going to put 
a question to you." 

“ As many as you please," said I. 

“What do you consider me, sir?" asked Mr. Dick, 
folding his arnis. 

“A dear old friend," .said I. 

“Thank you, Trotwood," returned Mr. Dick, 
liughing, and reaching across in high glee to shake 
hands me. “But 1 mean, boy," resuming his 
gravity, “ what do you consider me in this respect?" 
touching his forehead. 

I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped me 
with a word. 

“Weak?" said Mr. Dick. 

“Well," I replied, dubiously. “Rather so." 

“Exactly!" cried Mr. Dick, who seemed quite 
enchanted by my reply. “Tliat is, Trotwood, when 
they took some of the trouble out of you-know-who*s 

head, and put it vou know where, there was a " 

Mr. Dick made his two hands revolve very fast about 
€?ach other a great numlxrr of times, and then brought 
them into collision, and rolled them over and over 
one another, to express confu.sion. “There was 
that sort of thing done to me somehow. Eh ? " 

1 nodded at him, and he nodded Ijack again. 

“In short, Ixiy," said Mr. Dick, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, “ I am simple." 

1 would have qualihed Umt conclusion, but he 
stoptxxl me. 

“ Yes I am f She pretends I am not. She won't 
hejir of it ; bt;|t I am. 1 know I am. If she hadn’t 
stood my friend, sii(;, 1 slioiild have been shut up, to 
lead a dismal life these many years. But I'll provide 
forherl i I never sfxjnd the copying money* I put 
it in a box, ( have made a will. Til leave it all to 
bet shall lx; rich— noble 1 " 

Mr, Dick took out bis pocket*handkerohkf, and 
m 


wiped his eyes. He then folded it up with gseat 
care, pressed it smooth between his two hands, put 
it in his pocket, and seemed to put my aunt away 
with it, 

“Now you are a scholar, Trotwood," said Mr. 
Dick. “ You are a fine scholar. You know what a 
learned man, what a great man, the Doctor is. You 
know what honour he has always done me. Not 
proud in his wisdom. Humble, humble — con- 
descending even to poor Dick, who is simple and 
know's nothing. I have sent his name up, on a scrap 
of paper, to the kite, along the string, when it has 
been in the sky, among the larks. The kite has been 
glad to receive it, sir, and the sky has been brighter 
with it." 

I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that the 
Doctor was deserving of our best resi>ect and highest 
esteem. 

“And his beautiful wife is a star," said Mr. Dick. 
“A shining star. I have seen her shine, sir. But," 
bringing his chair nearer, and laying one hand upon 
my knee — “clouds, sir — clouds." 

I answered the soliciuidc which hi.s face expressed, 
by conveying the same expression into my ow'n, and 
shaking my head. 

“ What clouds ?" said Mr. Dick. 

He looked .so wistfully into my face, and w\as so 
anxious to understand, that I took great pains to 
answer him slowly and distinctly, as I miglit have 
entered on an explanation to a child. 

“There is some unfortunate division lictwcen 
them," I replied. “ Some unhai^py cause of .separa- 
tion. A secret. frpni the 

discrepancy in their ycar.s. It may have grbw'n'up 

' ^fr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a 
thoughtful nod, paused when I had done, and sat 
considering, with his eyes upon my face, and his hand 
upon my knee. 

“ Doctor not angry with iicr, Trotwood ? " he said, 
after some lime. 

“No. Devoted to her." 

“ I'hcn, 1 have got it, l)oy I " said Mr. Dick. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped me 
on the knee, and leaned hack in liis chair, with his 
eyebrows lifted up as high as he could prjssibly lift 
them, made me think him farther out of his wits than 
ever. He lx‘came as suddenly grave again, and lean- 
ing forward as before, said- first respectfully taking 
out his pocket-handkerchief, as if it really did rej>resent 
my aunt : 

“ Most wonderful woman in the world, Trotw'ood. 
Wliy has s/ttr done nothing to set things right ? " 

“ Too delicate and difficult a subject for such in|cr- 
ferencp," 1 replied. 

“ Fine scholar.” said Mr, Dick, touching me with 
his finger. “ Why has Ae done nothing? " 

“ For the same reason," 1 returned, 

“ Then, 1 have got it, lx>y I " said Mr. Dick. And 
he stood up l^forc me, more exultingly than before, 
nodding his head, and striking himself repeatedly 
upon the breast, until one might have supposed that 
he had nearly nodded and struck all the breath out 
of his body. 

“ A poor fellow with a craze, sir," said Mr^>fck, 

“ a simpleton, a weak-minded person— presem com- 
pjiny, you know ! " striking himself again. “ may do 
what wonderful people may not do. I'll bring them 
together, boy. I'll try. They'll not blame me. 
The}r*n not object to me. They’ll not mind what / 
do, if it's wrong. Fm only Mr. Dick. And who 
minds Dick ? Dick's nobody ! Whoo 1 " He blew 
a slight, contemptuous breath, as if he blew himself 
aw'ay. 

It w&s fortunate he had proceeded so far with tui 
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mystery, for we heard the coach stop at the little £leam of good sense — I say nothing of good feeling, 
garden gate, which brought my aunt and Dora for that he always exhibited—b the conclusion to 
home. which he had come. At last I began to believe, that, 

“ Not a word, boy 1 ” he pursued in a whisper ; in the flighty and unsettled state of his mind, he had 
•* leave all the blame with Dick-simple Dick — mad either forgotten his intention or abandoned it. 

Dick. I have been thinking, sir, for some time, that One fair evening, when Dora was not inclined to 
1 was getting it. and now I have got it. After what go out, my aunt and I strolled up to the Doctor's 
you have said to me, I am sure 1 have got it. All cottage. It was autumn, when there were no delates 
right 1 " to vex the evening air ; and 1 remember how the 

Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the sub- leaves smelt like our garden at Blunderstone as we 
jeet ; but he made a very telegraph of himself for the trod them under foot, and how the old, unhappy 
next half-hour (to the great disturbance of my aunt’s feeling, seemed to go by, on the sighing wind, 
mind), to enjoin inviolable secrecy on me. It was twilight when we reached the cottage. Mrs. 

To my surprise, I heard no more about it for some Strong was just coming out of the garden, where Mr. 
two or three weeks, though I was sufficiently interested Dick yet lingered, busy with his knife, helping the 
in the result of his endeavours ; descrying a strange gardener to point some stakes. 'I'he Doctor was en- 
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gaged with some one in his study ; but the visitor sinkingon the sofa. I never had such a turn in all 
would Ikj gone directly, Mrs. Strong said, and Ixjgged my life 1 " 

us to remain and see him. We went into the draw- Have you been to the Study, then, mamma?'* 
ing-room with her. and .sat down by the darkening asked Annie. 

window, ’Ihcre was never any ceremony aliout the B^en to the Study, my desar I " she returned em- 
visits of such old friends and neighbours as we phatically. ** Indeed I have I I came upon the 
''ere. amiable creature — if you'll imagine my feelings, Miss 

We had not sat here many minutes, when Mrs. Trot wood and David — in the act making his will," 
Markleham, who usually contrived to be in a fuss Her daughter looked round from the window 
alx>ut ^mething, came bustling in, with her news- quickly. 

pai)er in her hand, and said, out of breath, "My "In die act, my dear Annie," repeated Mrs. 
goodness gracious. Annie, why didn’t you tell me Markleham, spreading the newspaper oh her lap like 
there was some one in the Study ? " a table-cloth, and patting her hands t^n it, "fl; 

" My dear mamma." she quietly returned, "how making bis last Will and Testament. The foresight 
could I know that you desired the information?" and affection of the dear I 1 must tell you how It 
" Desired the information 1 " says Mrs, Markleham, was. 1 really must, in justice to the darling — for he 
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i« tipthki^ kss l^tdl you how it was. Perhaps you 
Ttoiwooi, that there is never a candle 
tighu4 in this house, until one's eyes are literally 
filing out of one's head with being stretched to read 
the paper. And that there is not a chair in this 
house, in which a paper can be what / call, read, 
except one in the Study, This took me to the Study, 
where I saw a light. I opened the door. In com- 
pany with the dear Doctor were two professional 
people, evidently connected with the law, and they 
were all three standing at the table : the darling 
Doctor pen in hand. * This simply expresses then? 
said the Doctor-— Annie, my love, attend to the very 
words— 'this simply expresses then, gentlemen, the 
confidence I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives her all 
onconditionany One of the professional people 
replied, * And gives her all unconditionally.* Upon 
that, with the natural fe^tngs of a mother, I said, 

* Good God, I beg your pardon I ' fell over the door- 
step, and came aw.ay through the little back passage 
where the pantry is." 

Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went out 
Into the verandah, where she stood leaning against a 
pillar. 

But now isn't it. Miss Trotwood, isn't it, David, 
invigorating," said Mrs. Markleham, mechanically 
following her with her eyes, ' ‘ to find a man at Doctor 
Strong’s time of life, with the strength of mind to do 
this kind of thing ? It only shows how right 1 was. 

I said to Annie, when Doctor Strong paid a very 
flattering visit to myself, and made her the subject of 
a declaration and an offer, I said, ^ My dear, tnere is 
no doubt whatever, in my opinion, with reference to 
a suitable provision for you, that Doctor Strong will 
do more than he binds himself to do. 

Here the Ml rang, and we heard the sound of the 
visitors* feet as they went out. 

“ It's all over, no doubt," said the Old Soldier, 
after listening ; the deal* creature has signed, 
isealed, and delivered, and his mind's at rest. Well 
it may be I What a mind I Annie, my love, I am 
going to the Study with mv ^ 

creature without new.s. Miss Trotwood, David, pray 
come and see the Doctor." 

1 was conscioas of Mr. Dick's standing in the 
shadow of the room, shutting up his knife, when we 
accompanied her to the Study ; and of my aunt's 
rubbing her nose violently, by the way, as a mild 
vent for her intolerance of our mlUtaiy friend ; but 
who got first into the Study, or bow Mrs. Markleham 
settled herself in a moment in her easy chair, or how 
my jjtunt and I came to be left together near the door 
(unless her eyes were quicker than mine, and she 
held me back), I have forgotten if I ever knew. But 
this I know, — that we saw the Doctor before he saw 
tts, sitting at his table, among the folio volumes in 
which he delighted, resting his head calmly on his 
hand. That, in the same moment, we saw Mrs. 
Strong glide in, pale and trembling. That Mr. Dick 
supporCed her on his arm. That he laid his other 
hand upon the Doctor's arm, causing him to look up 
with an abstracted air. That, as the Doctor moved 
his head, his wife dropp^ down on one knee at his 
feet, and, !with her hands imploringly luted, fixed upon 
his face tlte memorable looic 2 bad never forgotten. 
That at this sight Mrs. Markleham dropped the 
newspaper, and stared more like a figure-head In- 
tended fora ship to be called The Astonishment, than 
any^thing else I ojn think of. 

rhe .gentMiesfi of the Doctor's manner and sur- 
pdse, tpe dlgnlty that mingled with the supplicating 
a|tilttde bthls wife, the amiable concern of Mr. Dick, 
and> eaihes^l^^ with which my aunt said to her- 
self, ** man mad 1 " (triumphantly expressive 
of the nilaeiy from #tuch she tiad $avi»i him}— • 


1 see and hear» rather than remember, as 1 write 
about it 

“Doctor!" said Mr. Dick. “What is it that's 
amiss? Look here 1 " 

“ Annie I " cried the Doctor. “ Not at my feet, 
my dear ! " 

“ Yes I " she said. “ I beg and pray that no one 
will leave the room I Oh, i»y husband and faljber, 
break this long silence. Let us both know what it is 
that has come between us ( " 

Mrs. Markleham, by this time recovering the power 
of speech, and seeming to swell with family pride 
and motherly indignation, here exclaimed, Annie, 
get up immediately, and don't disgrace eyeiybody 
belonging to you by humbling yourself like that, 
unless you wish to see me go out of my mind on the 
sj>ot I " 

“Mamma ! " returned Annie. ** Waste no wortjs 
on me, for my appeal is to my husband, and even 
you are nothing here." 

“ Nothing ! " exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. “ Me, 
nothing 1 The child has taken leave of her senses. 
Please to get me a glass of water 1 " 

I was too attentive to the Doctor and his wife, to 
give any heed to this request ; and it made no impres- 
sion on anybody else ; so Mrs. Markleham panted, 
stared, and fanned herself. 

“ Annie 1 " said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in 
his hands. *' My dear ! If any unavoidable change 
has come, in the sequence of time, upon our married 
life, you are not to blame. The fault is mine, and 
only mine. There is no change in my affection, ad- 
miration, and respect. I wish to make you happy. 

I truly love and honour you. Rise, Annie, pray ! " 

But she did not rise. After looking at him for a 
little while, she sank down closer to him, laid her arm 
across his knee, and dropping her hciid upon it, said ; 

“If 1 have any friend here, who can speak one 
word for me, or for my husband in this matter ; if I 
have axiy friend here, who can give a voice to any 
suspicion that my heart has sometimes whispered to 
me ; if I have any friend here, who honours my hus- 
band, or has ever cared for me, and has anything 
within his knowledge, no matter what it is, that may 
help to mediate between us, — I implore that friend to 
speak I " 

There was a profound silence. After a few 
moments of painful hesitation, I broke the silence. 

“ Mrs. Strong," I said, “ there is something within 
my knowledge, whicli I have been earnestly entreated 
by Doctor Strong to conceal, and have concealed 
until to-night. But I believe the time has come 
when it would be mistaken faith and delicacy to con- 
ceal it any longer, and when your appeal absolves me 
from his injunction." 

She turned her face towards me for a moment, 
and I knew that 1 was right. 1 could not have re- 
sisted its entreaty, if the assurance that it gave me 
had been less convincing. 

“Our future peace," she said, “may be in your 
hands. I trust it confidently to your not suppressing 
anything. 1 know beforeh^d that nothings you, or 
any one, can tell me, will show my husband’s noble 
heart in any other light than one. HovweVer it 
may seem to you to touch me, disregard th^ I will 
speak for myself, before him, and before God' After- 
wards," 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no reference to 
the Doctor for his permissiont but, without any other 
compromise of the truth than a little softening of the 
coarseness of Uriah related plainly what had 
passed in that same room that pight. The staring of 
Mrs. Marklriiam during t jbft Jjbojfe narration, and the 
shrill, ritaip she occasiooally 

intarnipted it, defy.die^iption. 
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When X had finished, Annie remsuned, for some 
few moments, silent, with her head bent down as I 
have describe. Then, she took the Doctor's hand 
(he was sitting in the same attitude as when we had 
entered the room), and pressed it to her breast, and 
kissed it* Mr* Dick softly raised her ; and she stood, 
when she began to speak, leaning on him, and look- 
ing down upon her husband — ^from whom she never 
turned her eyes* 

All that has ever been in my mind, since I was 
married," she said in a low, submissive, tender voice, 
** I will lay bare before you. I could not live and 
have one reservation, knowing what 1 know now." 

**Nay, Annie," said the Doctor, mildly, **I have 
never doubted you, my child. There is no need ; 
indeed there is no need, my dear." 

** There is great need," she answered, in the same 
way, * ‘ that I should open my whole heart before the 
soul of generosity and truth, whom, year by year, 
and day by day, I have loved and veneratedl more 
and more, as Heaven knows 1 " 

Really," interrupted Mrs. Markleham, if I have 
any discretion at all " 

('* Which you haven’t, you Marplot," observed my 
aunt, in an indignant whisper.) 

" — I must be permitted to obsei*ve that it cannot 
be requisite to enter into these details." 

** No one but my husband can judge of that, 
mamma," said Annie, without removing her eyes 
from his face, ** and he will hear me. If I say any- 
thing to give you pain, mamma, forgive me. 1 have 
borne pam first, often and long, myself." 

** Upon my word I " gasped Mrs. Markleham. 

** When 1 was very young," said Annie, “quite a 
little child, my first associations with knowledge of 
any kind were inseparable from a patient friend and 
teacher — the friend of my dead father — who was 
always dear to me. 1 can remember nothing that I 
know, without romemlxuring him. He stored my 
mind with its first treasures, and stamped his character 
upon them all. They never could have been, I think, 
as good as they have been to me, if I had taken them 
from any other hands." 

“Makes her mother nothing I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Markleham. 

“Not so, mamma," said Annie; “but I make 
him what he was. I must do that. As I grew up, 
he occupied the same place still, I was proud of his 
interest : deeply, fondly, gratefully attached to him. 

I looked up to him 1 can hardly describe how' — as a 
father, as a guide, as one whose praise was difTcrent 
from all other praise, as one in whom J could have 
trusted and confided, if I had doubted all the world. 
You know, mamma, how* young and inexperienced I 
was, when you presented him before me, of a sudden, 
as a lover.'; 

“ I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least, to 
everybody here ! " said Mrs. Markleham* 

'( “ Then hold your tongue, for the Lord's sake, and 
don’t mention it any more 1 " muttered my aunt.) 

“ It was so great a change : so great a loss, I felt 
it at first,*’ said Annie, still preserving the same look 
and tone, “that I w^as agitated and distressed. I 
was but a girl ; and when so great a change came m 
the character in which 1 had so long looked up to 
him, I think I was sorry. Bui nothing could have 
made him what he tiscd to be again ; and I was proud 
that he should think me so worthy, and we were 
mairried." 

— At Saint Alphage, Canterbury." observed Mrs. 
Markleham. 

(“Confound the woman 1" said my aunt, “she 
wn*i be qmet ! '* ) 

“ I never thought/* proceeded Annie, with a height- 
ened colour, “of any worldly gain that my hust^d 


would bring to me* My young heart had no room in 
its homage for any such poor teference* Mamma, for- 
give me when I say that it Wiisytw who first presented 
to my mind the thought that any one could wtx)ng me, 
and wrong him, by such a cruel suspicion." 

“ Me I cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(“Ah! You, to be sure!" observed my aunt^ 
“ and you can't fan it away, my military friend 1 *' ) 

“It’ • - ■ ' * 

Annie, 

moment 

more, of late, than I can count; but not-— my 
generous husband ! — not for the reason you suppose ; 
for in my heart there is not a thought, a recollection, 
or a hopt^, that any power could separate fronr 
you ! " 

She raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, and 
looked as beautiful and true, 1 thought, as any Spirit. 
I he Doctor looked on her, henceforth, as steadfastly 
as she on him. 

“Mamma is blameless," she went on. “of having 
ever urged you for herself, and she is bkmicless in inten- 
tion every way, I am sure, — but when I saw how many 
importunate claims were pressed Mpon you in my 
name ; how you wore traded on in my name ; how 
generous you were, and how Mr. Wickfield, who had 
your welfare very much at heart, resented it ; the first 
sense of my exposure to the mean suspicion that my 
tenderness was bought — and sold to you, of all men, 
on earth— fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, in 
which I forced you to participate. I cannot tell you 
what it was — mamma cannot imagine what it was — to 
have this dread and trouble always on ray mind, yet 
know in my own soul that on my marriage-day I 
crowned the love and honour of my life ! " 

“A specimen of the thanks one gets," cried Mrs. 
Markleham, in tears, “ for taking care of one's family 1 
I wish I was a Turk ! " 

( “ I wish you were, with all my heart — and in your 
nati%"e country 1 " .said my aunt.) 

* ' It was at that time that mamma was most solicitous 
about my Cou.sin M.a]don. I had liked him ; ” she 
spoke softly, hut without any hesitation : “ very 
much. We had been little lovers once. If circum- 
stances had not happenc<l othcrun'se, I might have 
come to persuade myself that I really loved him, and 
might have married him, and been most wretched. 
There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuit- 
ability of mind and purjjpsc." 

I pondered on those words, even while I was studi- 
ously attending to what followed, as if they had some 
particular interest, or some strange application that I 
could not divine. “ Tlicre can be no disparity in 
marriage like unsuitability of mind and purpose " — 
“no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of mind 
and purpose." 

“ There is nothing,” said Annie, “ that we have in 
common. I have long found that there is nothing. 
If I w'ere thankful to my husband for no more, instead 
of for so much, 1 should be thankful to him for 
having saved me from the first mistaken impulse of 
my undisciplined heart." 

She stood quite still, Ixsfore the Doctor, and spoke 
with an earnestness that thrilled me. Yet her voice 
was just as quiet as before. 

“When he was waiting to be the oliject of your 
munificence, so freely bestowed for my sake, and 
when I was unhappy in the mercenary shape I was 
made to wear, I thought it would have become him 
better to have worked his own way on* I thought 
that if I had been he. I would have tried to do it. at 
the cost of almost any hardship. But I thought no"* 
worse of him, until the night of his departure for 
India. That flight I knew he had a false and thank- 
less heart* I saw a double meaning, then^ in Mr* 
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Wickfiield's scrutiny of me, I perceived, for the first 
lime^ the dark suspicion that shadowed my life.'* 

** Stisptdon, Annie I " said the Doctor, No, no, 
no 1 

''In your mind there was none, I know, my 
husband 1 " she returned. ** And when I came to you, 
that night, to lay down all my load of shame and grief, 
and knew that 1 had to tell, that, underneath your 
roof, one of my own kindred, to whom you had been 
a benefactor, for the love of me, had spoken to me 
words that should have found no utterance, even if I 
had been the weak and mercenary wretch he thought 
me— my mind revolted from the taint the very tale 
conveys. It died upon my lips, and from that hour 
till now has never passed them.'* 

Mrs. Markteham, with a short groan, leaned back 
easy in her chair ; and retired behind her fan. as if 
she [were never coming out any more. 

• ' I have never, but in your presence, interchanged 
a word with him from that time ; then, only when it 
has been necessary for the avoidance of this explana- 
tion. Years have passed since he knew from me, 
what his situation here was. The kindnesses you 
have secretly done for his advancement, and then 
disclosed to me, for my surprise and pleasure, have 
been, you will believe, but aggravations of the un- 
happiness and burden of my secret.’* 

She sunk down gently at the Doctor’s feet, though 
he did his utmost to prevent her ; and said, looking 
up, tearfully, into his face : 

“Do not speak to me yeti Let me say a little 
more I Right or wTong, if this were to be done again, 
I think I should do just the same. You never can 
know what it was to be devoted to you, with those 
old associations ; to find that any one could be so hard 
as to suppose that the truth of my heart was bartered 
away, and to be surrounded by api^carances con- 
firming that belief. I was very young, and had no 
adviser. Betwenui mamma ana me, in all relating to 
you, there was a w'ide division. If I shrunk into my- 
self, hiding the disrespect 1 had undergone, it was 
because I honoured you so much, and so much washed 
that you should honour me ! ” 

“Annie, my pure heart I ” said the Doctor, “ my 
dear girl I ” 

“A little more! a very few words more ! I used 
to think there were so many whom you might have 
married, who would not have brought such charge and 
trbuble on you, and who Svould Iiave made your 
home a w^orthier home. I u.sed to be afraid that I had 
l:)eUer have remained your pupil, and almost your child, 
^l uscd to fear that 1 was so unsuitetl to your learning 
^|ld wisdom. If all this made me shrink within my- 
self^^jl(as indeed it did), when I had that to tell, it was 
still because I honoured you so much, and hoped that 
you might one day honour me." 

“ That day has shone this long time, Annie," said 
the Doctoi** “and can have but one long night, my 
dear.** 

“ Another word I I afterward^ meant— ‘Steadfastly 
meant, and purposed to myself— -to bear the w'holc 
weight of knowing the un worthiness of one to whom 
you had been so good. And now a last word, 
clearest and best of friends I The cause of the late 
change in you, w‘hich I have seen w'ith so much pain 
and sorrow, and have sometimes referred to my 
old apprehension— at other times to lingering sup- 
positions nearer to the truth— has been made clear 
to-night ; and by an accident I have also come to 
know, to-night, full measure of your noble trust 
«ln me. even under that mistake. I do not hope that 
any love and duty I may render in return, will ever 
me worthy of your priceless confidence ; but 
with all this knowledge fresh upon me, 1 can lift my 
eyes to this dear face, fevered as a father's, loved as 


a husband's, sacred to me in my childhood as a 
friend's, and solemnly declare that in my lightest 
thought 1 had never wronged you ; never waver^ in 
the love and the fidelity I owe you ! " 

She had her arms around the Doctor's neck, and 
he leant his head down over her, mingling his grey 
hair w ith her dark brown tresses. 

“ Oh, hold me to your heart, my husband I Never 
cast me out 1 Do not think or speak of disparity 
between us, for there is none, except in all my many 
imperfections. Every succeeding year I have known 
this better, as I have esteemed you more and more. 
Oh, take me to your lieart, my husband, for my love 
was founded on a rock, and it endures I ** 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked gravely 
up to Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying hersSf, and 
gave him a hug and a sounding kiss. And it was 
very fortunate, with a view to his credit, that she did 
so ; for I am confident that 1 detected him at that 
moment in the act of making preparations to stand 
on one leg, as an appropriate expression of delight. 

“You arc a very remarkable man, Dick I ” stiid my 
aunt, with ati air of unqualified approbation ; “ and 
never pretend to be anything else, for I know 
better 1 " 

With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, and 
nodded to me ; and we three stole quietly out of the 
room, and came away. 

“ I'hat’s a settler for our military friend, at any 
rate," said my nunt, on the way home. “ I .should 
sleep the belter for that, if there was nothing else to 
bt? glad of! ” 

“ She was quite overcome, I am afraid," said Mr. 
Dick, with great commiseration. 

‘ * What ! Did you ever see a crocodile overcome ? " 
inquired my aunt. 

“I don’t think I ever saw a crocodile," returned 
Mr. Dick, mildly. 

“There never would have been anything the 
matter, if it hadn’t lx?en for that old Animal," said 
my aunt, with strong emphasis. “It’s very much to 
Ik? wished that some mothers would leave their 
daughters alone after marriage, and not be so 
violently affectionate. They seem to think the oiVIy 
return that can l>e made them for bringing an unfor- 
tunate young woman into the world — God bless my 
soul, as if she asked to be brought, or wanted to 
come ! — is fiiU liberty to worry her out of it again. 
What are you thinking of. Trot?" 

I w'as thinking of all that had been said. My mind 
w'as still running on some of the expressions used. 
“ There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuit- 
ability of mind and purpose." "The first mistaken 
impulse of an undisciplined heart." “ My love was 
founded on a rock." I5ut we were at home ; and the 
trodden leaves W'cre lying under Toot, and the 
autumn wind was blowing. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

I MUST have been married, if I may trust to my im- 
perfect memory for dates, about a year or so, when 
one evening, as 1 was returning from a solitaiy walk, 
thinking of the book I was then writing— for my 
success had steadily increased with my st«uly appli- 
cation. and 1 was engaged at that time upon my 
first work of fiction— I came past Mrs. Steerforth 



MISS DARTLE CALLS A 

iiotise« I had often passed it before, during my 
residence in that neighbourhood, though never when 
I could choose another road. Howbeit, it did some- 
times hajppen that it was not easy to find another, 
without making a long circuit ; and so I had passed 
that way, upon the whole, pretty often. 

1 had never done more than glance at the bouse, 
as I went by with a quickened step. It had been 
uniformly gloomy and dull. None of the best rooms 
abutted on the road ; and the narrow, heavily- 
framed old-fashioned windows, never cheerful under 
any circumstances, looked very dismal, close shut, 
and with their blinds always drawn down. There 
was a covered way across a little paved court, to an 
entrance that was never used ; and there was one 
round staircase window, at odds with all the rest, 
and the only one unshaded by a blind, which had 
the same unoccupied blank look. I do not remem- 
ber that I ever saw a light in all the house. If I had 
been a casual passer-by, I should have probably 
supposed that some childless person lay dead in it. 
If I had happily possessed no knowledge of the 
lace, and had seen it often in that changeless slate, 
should have pleased my fancy with many ingenious 
speculations, I dare say. 

As it was, 1 thought as little of it as 1 might. But 
my mind could not go by it and leave it, as my body 
did ; and it usually awakened a long train of medi- 
tations. Coming before me on this particular 
ev^ening that I mention, mingled with the childish 
recollections and later fancies, the ghosts of half- 
formed hopes, the broken shadow s of disappointments 
dimly seen and understood, the blending of e.vperi- 
ence and imagination, incidental to the occupation 
with which my thoughts had been busy, it was more 
than commonly suggestive. 1 fell into a brown study 
as I walked on, and a voice at my side made me 
start. 

It was a woman's voice, too. I was not long in 
recollecting Mrs. Steerforth’s little parlour-maid, who 
had formerly wore blue ribl)ons in her cap. She had 
taken them out now, to adapt herself, I suppose, to 
tlie altered character of the Imuse ; and wore but one 
■'or two disconsolate bows of sober brow'n. 

**If you please, sir, w'ould you have the goodness 
to W'alk in. and s|>cak to Miss Darlle?" 

“ Has Miss Dartle sent you for me?" I inquired. 

"Not to-night, sir, but it’s jusl^ the same. Miss 
Dartle saw you pass a night or two ago ; and 1 was 
to sit at work on the staircase, and when I saw you 
pass again, to ask you to step in and speak to her." 

I turned back, and inquired of my conductor, as 
we went along, how Mrs. Sleerforth was. Slie said 
her lady w'as but poorly, and kept her own room a 
good deal. 

When we arrived at the house, I was directed to 
Miss Dartle in the garden, and left to make my 
presence known to her mj^self. She w^as sitting on 
a seat at one end of a kind of terrace, overlooking 
the great city. It was a sombre evening, with a 
lurid light in the sky ; and as I saw the prosj^ect 
scowling ill the distance, with here and there some 
larger object stanng up into the sullen glare, I 
fancied it was no inapt companion to the memory of 
this fierce woman. 

She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment 
to receive me, I thought her, then, still more colour- 
less and thin than when 1 had seen her last ; the 
flashing eyes still brighter, and the scar still plainer. 

Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted 
angrily on the last occasion ; and there was an air 
of disdain about her» which she took no pains to 
conceal 

** I am told you wish to speak to me, Miss Dartle, * 
said I| standing near her, with my hand upon the 
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back of the seat, and dcdiiung her gesture of invita- 
tion to sit down. 

"If you please/' said she. **P«iy has this girl 
been found?" 

"No." 

" And yet she has run away ! " 

I saw her thin lips workinj^ while she looked at 
me, as if they were eager to load her with reproaches. 
" Run away?" I repeated. 

"Yes ! From him," she said, with a laugh. " If 
she is not found, perhaps she never will Ira found* 
She may be dead 1 " 

The vaunting cruelty with which she met my 
glance, 1 never saw expressed in any other face that 
ever I have seen. 

" To wish her dead," said I, "may be the kindest 
wish that one of her own sex could bestow upon her. 
I am glad that time has softened you so much. Miss 
Dartle." 

She condescended to make no reply, but, turning 
on me with another scornful laugh, said : 

"The friends of this excellent and much-injured 
young lady are friends of yours. You are their 
champion, and assert their rights. Do you wish to 
know what is known of her?" 

" Yes," said 1. 

She rose with an ill-favoured smile, and taking a 
few steps towards a wall of holly that was near at 
hand, dividing the lawn from a kitchen-garden, said, 
in a louder voice, "Come herd" — os if she were 
calling to some unclean beast. 

"You will restrain any demonstrative champion- 
ship or vengtsance in this place, of course, Mr. 
Copperfield?" said she, looking over her shoulder 
at me with the same expression. 

I Inclined my head, without knowing what she 
meant; and she said, "Come here!" again; and 
returned, followed by the respectable Mr. Litlimcr, 
who, with undiminished resi*)ectabiliiy, made me a 
bow, and took up his position behind her. The air 
of wicked grace : of triumph, in which, strange to 
say, there was yet something fehiinine and alluring : 
with which she reclined upon the seat between us, 
and looked at me, was worthy of a cruel Princess in 
a Legend. 

" Now," said she, imperiously, without glancing at 
him, and touching the old wound as it throbbed : 
perhaps, in this irfstance, with pleasure rather than 
pain, *' Tell Mr. CoPi>erfield alxnit the flight." 

" Mr. James and myself, ma’am " 

"DonU address yourself to me ! " she interrupted 
with a frown. 

" Mr. James and myself.'sir— " 

" Nor to me, if you please," said I. 

Mr. Littimer, without being at all discomposed, 
signified by a slight obeisance, that anything that 
was most agreeable to us was most agreeable to 
him ; and l>cgan again ; 

"Mr. James and myself have been abroad with the 
young w^oman, ever since she left Yarmouth under 
Mr. James’s protection. We have been in a variety 
of places, and .seen a deal of foreign country. We 
have been in France, Switzerland, Italy— in fact, 
almost all parts." 

He looked at the back of the sent, as if he were 
addressing^’himself to that ; and softly played upon 
it with his hands, as if he were striking chords upon 
a dumb piano. 

" Mr. James took quite uncommonly to the young 
woman ; and was more settled, for a Ksngth of time, 
than I have known him to be since 1 have been^n 
his service. The young woman was very improvable, 
and spoke the languages ; and wouldn't have been 
known for the same country-person. J noticed that 
she was much admired wherever we went." 
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Miss Dante wt her hand upon her side, I saw 
him st«id a glance at her and smile sbgbtly, to 
himself, 

much admired, indeed, the young woman 
Waa What with her dress ; what with the air and 
sun ; what with being made so much of; what with 
this, that, and the other ; her merits really attracted 
general notice." 

He made a short pause. Her eyes wandered 
restlessly over the distant prospect, and she bit her 
nether hp to stop that busy mouth. 

Taking his hands from the seat, and placing one 
of them within the other, as he settled himself on 
one leg, Mr. Littimer proceeded, with his eyes cast 
down, and bis respectable head a little advanced, 
and a little on one side : 

young woman went on in this manner for 
some time, being occasionally low in her spirits, until 
1 think sfie began to weary Mr. James by giving way 
to her low spirits and tempers of that kind ; and 
things were not so comfortable. Mr. James he 
began to be restless again. The more restless he 

S ot, the worse she got ; and I must say, for myself, 
lat 1 had a very difficult time of it indeed between 
the two. Still matters were patched up here, and 
made good there,, over and over again; and allo- 
getlter lasted, 1 am sure, for a longer time tlian 
anybody could have cjcpected.” 

Kecalling her eyes from the distance, she looked 
at rne again now, with her former air. Mr. Littimer, 
clearing his throat behind his hand with a respectable 
short cough, changed legs, and w^ent on : 

At last, when there had been, upon the whole, a 
good many words and r(?proachcs, Mr. James he set 
off one morning, from the neighbourhood of Naples, 
where we had a villa (the young woman being very 
partial to the sea), and, under pretence of coming 
hack in a day or so, left it in charge with me to 
break it out, that, for the general happiness of all 
concerned, he was'*— here an interruption of the 
short cough — ‘‘gone. But Mr. lames, I must say, 
cerUiinly did behav(^ extremely honourable ; for he 
proposed that the young woman should marry a 
very respectable person, who was fully prepared to 
overlook the j)ast, and w'ho was, at least, as good as 
anylwdy the young woman could have .aspired to 
in a regular way : her connections being very 
common." 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I 
was convinced that the scoundrel spoke of himself, 
and I saw my conviction reflected in Miss Dartle’s 
face, 

'*Thls I also had it in charge to communicate. I 
was willing to do anything to relieve Mr. James from 
his difficulty, and to restore harmony tKitween him- 
self and an affectionate parent, who hiis undergone 
so much on his account Therefore 1 undertook the 
commission. '^Tlie young woman’s violence when she 
came to, after I broke the fact of his departure, was 
beyond all expectations. She was quite mad, and 
had to Ix! held by force ; or, if she couldn’t have got 
to a knife, or got to the sea, she’d have beaten her. 
head against the marble floor," 

Miss Dartle, leaning Imck upon the scat, with a 
light of exultation in her face, seemed almost to 
caress the sounds this fellow had uttered. 

** But when I came to the second part of what had 
been entrusted to me," said Mr. IJttiiner, rubbing 
bis hands, uneasily, '’'which anybody might have 
euppo^ would been, at all events, appreciated 
kindtetentlon, then the young woman came out 
in xolou^^ A titote outrageous person I 

dW Her conduct was surprisingly bad, 
Sbtt ium tio more gratitude, no more feeUng% lio more 
nx maxe reosoil^in her^ than a stock or a 


stone. If X hadn’t been upon my guard, I am 
convinced she would have had my blood." 

''I think the better of her for it," said I, indig* 
nantly. 

Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to sa^, 
•* Indeed, sir? But you’re young 1 ** and resumed his 
narrative. 

" It was necessary, in short, for a time, to take 
away everything nigh her. that she could do herself, 
or anyboefy else, an injury with, and to shut her up 
close. Notwithstanding which, she got out in the 
night; forced the lattice of a window, "that I had 
nailed up myself ; dropped on a vine that was trailed 
below ; and never has been seen or heard of, to my 
knowledge, since." 

“She is dead, perhaps," said Miss Dartle, with a 
smile, as if she could have spurned the lx>dy of the 
ruined girl. 

“ She may have drowned herself, miss," returned 
Mr. Littim(T, catching at an excuse for addressing 
himself to somebody. “ It’s very possible. Or, she 
may have had assistance from the boatmen, and the 
boatmen’s wives and children. Being given to low 
company, she was very much in the habit of talking 
to them on the beach, Miss Dartle, and sitting by 
their boats. I have known her do it, when Mr. James 
has been away, whole days, Mr. James was far from 
pleased to find out once, that she had told the 
children she was a boatman’s daughter, and that in 
her own country, long ago, she had roamed about 
the beach, like them." 

Oh, Emily 1 Unhappy beauty ! What a picture 
rose before me of her silting on the far-off shore, 
among the children like licrself when she was inno- 
cent, listening to little voices such as might liave 
called her Mother had she been a poor man's wife ; 
and to the great voice of the sea, with its eternal 

Never more I " 

“ When it was clear that nothing could l>c done, 
Miss Dartle " 

“Did I tell you not to speak to me?" she said, 
with stern contcnjpt. 

“ You spoke to me, miss," he replied. “ I beg 
your pardon. But it is my service to obey." 

“1^0 your service," she returned. “Finish your 
story, and go ! " 

“ When it was clear," he said, with infinite 
respectability, and an obedient bow, “that she was 
not to l>e found, I went to Mr. James, at the place 
where it had been agreed that 1 should write to him, 
and informed him of what had occurred. Words 
passed between us in consequence, and 1 felt it due to 
my character to leave him, I could bear, and I have 
lx)rne, a great deal from Mr. James ; Imt he insulted 
nK» too far. He hurl me. Knowing the? unfortunate 
difference Ixitwecn himself and his mother, and what 
her anxiety of mind was likely to be, I took the liberty 
of coming home to England, and relating " 

** For money which I paid him," said Miss Dartle 
to me, 

“Just so, ma’am — and relating what I knew. I 
am not aware." said Mr, Littimer, after a moment’s 
reflection, “that there is anything else. I am at 
present out of employracht, and should be happy: to 
meet w"ith a respectable situation," W 

Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she would 
inquire if there were anything that I d^ired to ask. 
As there wa.5 something which bad occurred to my 
mind, I sjiid in reply : 

“ i could wish to know from this — creature," I 
could not bring myself to utter any more conciliatory 
word, “whether they interceptea a letter that was 
written to her from home, or whether he supposes 
that she received it.’’ 

He remained calm and silent, with his eyes fixed 
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on the groubd, and the tip of every finger of bis right 
hand (wicatdy poised a^nst the tip of eveiy finger 
of his left. 

Miss Dartle tumM her bead disdainfully towards 
him. 

•* I beg your pardon, miss," he said, awakening 
from his abstraction, **but, however submissive to 
you, I have my position, Uiough a servant, Mr. 
Copperfield and you, miss, are different people. If 
Mr. Copperfield wishes to know anything from me, I 
take the liberty of reminding Mr. Copperfield that he 
can put a question to me. 1 have a character to 
maintain." 

After a momentary struggle with myself, 1 turned 
my eyes upon him, and said, “You have heard my 
question. Consider it addressed to yourself, if you 
choose. What answer do you make ? " 

“Sir," he rejoined, with an occasional separation 
and reunion of those delicate tips, “ my answer must 
be qualified ; because, to betray Mr. James’s con- 
fidence to his mother, and to betray it to you, arc 
two different actions. It is not probable, I consider, 
that Mr. James would encourage the receipt of letters 
likely to increase low spirits and unpleasantness ; 
but further than that, sir, I should wish to avoid 
going.” 

Is that all?" inquired Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. 
“ Except," I added, as I saw him moving off, “ that 
I understand this fellow's part in the wicked story, 
and tliat, as 1 shall make it known to the honest 
man who has Ix^en her father from her childhood, 1 
would recommend him to avoid going too much into 
public," 

He had stopped the moment 1 began, and had 
listened with his usual repose of manner. 

“ Thank you, sir. But you’ll excuse me if 1 say, 
sir, that there are neither slaves nor slave-drivers m 
this country, and that people arc not allowed to take 
the law into their ow’ii hands. If they do, it is more 
to their owm peril, I believe, than to other people's. 
Consequently speaking, 1 am not at all afraid of going 
wherever I may wish, sir." 

With that, he made a polite bow ; and, with 
another to Miss Dartle, went away through the arch 
in the wall of holly by which he had come. Miss 
Dartle and I regarded each other for a little while in 
silence ; her manner being exactly what it was, when 
she had |:>roduced the man. 

“ Me says besides," she observed, with a slow 
curling of her lip, “ that his master, as he hears, is 
coasting Spain ; and this done, is away to gratify his 
seafaring tastes till he is weary. But this is of no 
interest to you. Between these two proud persons, 
mother and son, there is a wider breach than l)efore, 
and little hope of its healing, for they are one at 
heart, and time makes each more obstinate and im- 
perious. Neither is this of any interest to you ; but 
It introduces what 1 wish to say. This devil w'hom 
you make an angel of, 1 mean this low mrl whom 
ne picked out of the tide-mud," with her black eyes 
full upon me, and her passionate finger up, * ' may be 
alive, — for I believe some common things are hard to 
die. If she is, you w ill desire to have a pearl of such 
price found and taken care of. We desire that, too ; 
that he may not by any chance he made her prey 
again. So far, we are united in one interest ; and 
this is why J, who would do her any mischief that so 
coarse a wretch is capable of feeling, have sent for 
you to hear what you have heard. " 

I saw, by the change in her face, that some one 
was advancing behind me. It was Mrs. Sleerforth, 
who gave me her hand more coldly than of yore, and 
with an augmentation of her former stateliness of 
manner; but still, I perceived^and 1 was touched 


by It*— with an ifl^ffiieeabte rmemhri^ce of my old 
love for her son. She gteatly altered. Her fine 
figure was far less upfrkLt, her’handsqme face was 
d^ly marked, and her hair waa almost ^hite. But 
wh^ she sat down on the seat^ idte was a liaiidsome 
lady sttU ; and well I knew the bright with its 
lofty lookt that had been a light in my very dreams 
at school 

“Is Mr. Copperfield informed of eveqdhlng, 
Rosa ? " 

“ Yes.* 

“ And has he heard Littimer himself ? " 

“ Yes ; I have told him why you wished it.** 

“ You arc a good girl. 1 have bad some slight 
correspondence with your former friend, sir," address- 
ing me, “ but it has not restored his sense of duty or 
natural obligation. Therefore I have no other object 
in this, than what Rosa has mentioned. If, by the 
course which may relieve the mind of the decent man 
you brought here (for whom I am sorry — I can say no 
more), my son may be saved from as^in falling into 
tlic snares of a designing enemy, well I " 

She drew herself up, and sat looking straight before 
her, far away, 

“ Madam," I said resiDCctfully, “ 1 understand. I 
assure you 1 am in no danger of putting any strained 
construction on your motives. But 1 must say, even 
to you, having known this injured family from child- 
hood, that if you suppose the girl, so deeply wronged, 
has not been cruelly deluded, and would not rather 
die a hundred deaths than take a cup of water from 
your son’s hand now, you cherish a terrible mistake." 

“ Well, Rosa, well f" said Mrs. Steerforth, as the 
other was about to interpose, “ it is no matter. Let 
it be. You are married, sir, I am told ? " 

I answered that 1 had been some time married. 

“And are doing well? I hear little in the quiet 
life 1 lead, but I understand you are beginning to be 
famous." 

“I have been very fortunate," I said, “and find 
my name connected with some praise." 

“ You have no mother? "—in a softened voice. 

“ No." 

“It is a pity," she relumed. “She would liave 
been proud of you. Good night ! " 

I took the hand she held out with a dignified, un- 
bending air, and it was as calm in mine as if her 
breast had been at peace. Her pride could still its 
very pulses, it appeaTed, and draw the placid veil 
before her face, tlirougb which she sat looking straight 
before her on the far distance. 

As I moved away from them along the terrace, I 
could not help observing how steadily they both sat 
gazing on the prospect, nnd how it thickened and 
closed around them. Here and there, some early 
lamps were seen to twinkle in the distant city ; and 
in the eastern quarter of the sky the lurid light still 
hovered. But, from the greater part of the broad 
valley interposed, a mist was rising like a sea, which, 
niingling with the darkness, made it seem as if the 
gathering waters ivould cmcompass them. 1 have 
reason to remember this, and think of it with awe ; 
for before X looked upon those two again, a stormy 
sea bad risen to their feet. 

Refiecting on what had been thus told me, X felt It 
right that it should be communicated to Mr. Peggotty. 
On the following evening I went into I./>naon m 
quest of hint. He was always wandering about from 
place to place, with bis one object of recovering his 
niece before him ; but was more in London than else- 
where. Often and often, now, liad I seen him in the 
dead of night passing along the streeU, searching, 
among the few who loitered out of doors at tho^ 
untimely hours, for what he dreaded to find. 

He a lodging over the little chandler s dtop in 
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Hungerford Mailceti which I have had oocasioa lo 
menSon more than once, and from which he fim 
went tcHth upon hfa errand of raer^. Hither I 
directed my walk. On making inquiry for him, I 
learned from the people of the house that he had not 
gone out yet, andT 1 should find him in his room up- 
statrsf 

He was sitting reading by a window in which he 
kept a few plants. The room was very neat and 
orderly. 1 saw in a moment that it was always kept 
prepared for her reception, and that he never went 
out but he thought it possible be might bring her 
home. He bad not heard my tap at the door, and 
only raised his eyes when I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

Mas'r Davy ! Thankee, sir ! thankee hearty, for 
this visit I Sit ye down* You're kindly welcome, 
sirr* 

Mr.Peggotty," said I, taking the chair he handed 
me, ** don't expect much t 1 have heard some news.’* 

Of Em’Iy I “ 

He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on his 
mouth, and turned pale, as he hxed his eyes on 
mine. 

•'It gives no clue to where she is ; but she is not 
with him. “ 

He sat down, looking intently at me, and listened 
in profound silence to all I had to tell. I well re- 
member the sense of dignity, beauty even, with which 
the patient gravity of his face impressed me, when, 
having gradually, removed his eyes from mine, he sat 
iooki^ downward, leaning his forehead on his hand. 
He offeretl no interruption, but remained throughout 
pt^rfeclly still. He seemed to pursue her figure 
through the narrative, and to let every other shape 
go bv him, as if it were nothing. 

When 1 had done, he shaded his face, and con- 
tinued silent, I looked out of the window for a little 
while, and occupied myself with the plants. 

*• How do you fare to feel about it, Mas'r Davy ?" 
he inquired at length. 

** 1 Uiink that she is living,” I replied. 

•* I doen't know. Maybe the first shock was too 

rough, and in the wildness of her art 1 I'hat there 

blue water as she used to speak on. Could she have 
thowt o’ that so many year, because it was to be her 
grave 1 ” 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened voice ; 
and walked across the little ro^m. 

“ And yet,” he added, " Mas’r Davy, I have felt so 
sure as she was living — I have know'd, awake and 
.sleeping, as it was so irew that 1 should find her — I 
have l)een so led on by it, and held up by it — that I 
doen’t believe 1 can have been deceived. No I 
Km’ly’s alive I ” 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, and set 
his sunburnt face into a resolute expression. 

** My niece, Em*Iy, is alive, sir ! ” he said, stead- 
fastly. •• I dejen't know whecr it comes from, or how 
*iis, but /am fold as she’s alive I ” 

He looked almost like a man inspired, as he said 
it. 1 waited for a few moments, until he could give 
me his undivided attention ; and then proceeded to 
explain the precaution, that, it had occurred to me 
last night, it would be wise lo take. 

'* Now, my dear friend ” I began. 

•* Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, grasping 
my hand in both of his. 

’•If she idiould make her way to London, which is 
likeljj— for where could she lo.se herself so readily as 
in this vast city ; arfd what would she wiidi to do, but 
l&e and hide herself, if she does not go home?—- ” 

••And sbe won’t go hemte,” he interposed, shaking 
his head mournft^y. ** tf she had left of her own 
accord, she might ; not iy[ 'twas, sit.” 


** If she should come here,** said I, " I believe there 
is one person, here, more likely to discover her than 
any other in the world. Do you remember— hear 
what I say, with fortitude — think of your great object I 
—do you remcmiber Martha? ” 

•'Of our town?” 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

*• Do you know that she is in London ? *’ 

•‘ I have seen her in the streets,” he answered with 
a shiver. 

•* But you don’t know,” said I, “that Emily was 
charitable to her, with Ham’s help, long before she 
fled from home. Nor, that, when we met one night, 
and spoke together in the room yonder, over the way, 
she listened at the door," 

“Mas’r Davy I” he replied in astonishment, 
“ Thai night when it snew so hard ? ” 

“That night. I have never seen her since. I 
went back, after parting from you, to speak lo her, 
but she was gone. I W'as unw'illing to mention her 
to you then, and I am now ; but she is the person of 
whom I speak, and with whom 1 think we should 
cornmifhicate. Do you understand ? ” 

“Too well, .sir,” he replied. We had sunk our 
voices, almost to a whisper, and continued to .speak 
in that tone. 

“You say you have seen her. Do you think that 
you could find her ? I could only hope to do so by 
chance. ” 

“ 1 think, Mas’r Davy, I know wheer to look.” 

“ It is dark. Being together, shall we go out now, 
and try lo find her to-night? ” 

He assented, and prepared to accompany me. 
Without appearing to observe what he was doing, I 
s.aw how carefully he adjusted the little room, put a 
candle ready and the means of lighting it, arranged 
the l)ed, and finally took out of a drawer one of her 
dresses {I remember to have seen her wear it), neatly 
folded witli some other garments, and a bonnet, 
which he placed upon a chair. He made no allusion 
lo these clothes, neither did L There they had been 
waiting for her, many and many a night, no doubt. 

“'['he time was, Mas’r Davy,” he said, as we came 
down-stairs, “when I thowt this girl, Martha, a’most 
like the dirt underneath my Em’ly’s feet. God for- 
give me, there’s a difference now' ! ' 

As W'c W'cnt along, partly to hold him in conversa- 
tion, and pardy to satisfy myself, I asked him about 
Ham. He said, almost in the same words as 
formerly, that iiam was just the same, “ wearing 
away Ins life with kiender no care nohow' for’t ; but 
never murmuring, and liked by all.” 

1 asked him what he thought Ham’s state of mind 
was, in reference to the cause of their misfortunes? 
Whether he believed it was dangerous? What he 
sup(x>scd, for example, Ham would do, if he and 
Steerforth ever should encounter ? 

“ I doen't know, sir,” he replied. “ I have thow't 
of it oftentimes, but I can’t arrize myself of it, no 
matters.” 

1 recalled to his remembrance the morning after 
her departure, when we were all three on the beach, 

'• Do you recollect,” said I, ** a certain wild way in 
which lie looked out to sea, and spoke about ' the 
end of it ’ ? ” 

“ Sure I do ! ” said he. 

•* What do you suppose he meant ? ” 

••Mas’r Davy,” he replied, “ I’ve put the question 
to myself a mort o' times, and never found no answer. 
And theer’s one curious thing — that, though he is so 
pleasant, I wouldn’t fare to feel comfortable to try 
and get his mind upon’t. He never said a wured 
to me as wam’t as dootiful as doottful could be, and 
it ain’t likely as he’d be^in to speak any other ways 
now ; but its fur from being Beet water in bis mlnd» 
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where them .tbowU lays. It's deep, sir, and I can't 

see down,” 

** You are right," said I, and that has sometimes 
made me anxious." 

** And me too, Mas'r Davy/* he rejoined. ** Even 
more so, 1 do assure you, than his ventersome ways, 
though both belongs to the alteration in him. I 
doen°t know as he'd do violence under any circum- 
stances, but I hope as them two may be kep 
asunders/* 

We had come, through Temple Bar, into the city. 
Conversing no more now. and walking at my side, 
he yielded himself up to the one aim of his devoted 
life, and went on, with that hushed concentration of 
his faculties which would have made his figure solitary 
in a multitude. We were not far from Blackfriars 
Bridge, when he turned his head and pointed to a 
solitary female figure flitting along the opposite side 
of the street. I knew it, readily, to be the figure 
that we sought* 

We crossed the road, and were pressing on towards 
her, when it occurred to me that she might be more 
disposed to feel a woman ‘s interest in the lost girl, 
if we spoke to her in a quieter place, aloof from the 
crowd, and where we should be less observed. I 
advised my companion, therefore, that we should 
not address her yet. but follow her ; consulting in 
this, likewise, an indistinct desire I had, to know 
where she went. 

He acquiescing, we followed at a distance : never 
losing sight of her, but never caring to come very 
near, as she frequently looked about. Once she 
stopped to listen to a band of music : and then we 
slopped too. 

She went on a long way. Still we went on. It 
was evident, from the manner in which she held her 
courser, that she was going to some fixed destination ; 
and this, and her keeping in the busy streets, and I 
suppose the strange fascination in the secrecy and 
mystery of so following any one, made me adhere to 
my first purpose. At length she turned into a dull, 
dark street, where the noise and crowd were lost; 
and I said, **We may speak to her now;" and, 
mending our pace, we went after her. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

MARTHA. 

We were now down in Westminster. We had turned 
back to follow her. having encountered her coming 
towards us ; and Westminster Abbey w^as the point 
at which she passed from the lights and noise of the 
leading streets. She proceeded so quickly, when 
she got free of the two currents of passengers setting 
towards and from the bridge, that, between this and 
the advance she had of us when she struck off, we 
were in the narrow water-side street by Millbank 
before we came up with her. At that moment she 
crossed the road, as if to avoid the footsteps that she 
heard so close behind ; and, without looung back, 
passed on even more rapidly. 

A glimpse of the river through a duU gateway^ 
where some waggons were housed for the night, 
seemed to arrest my feet. I touched my companion 
without speaking, and we both forbore to cross after 
her, and both followed on that opposite side of the 
way ; keeping as ouieily as we could in the shadow 
of the houses, but keeping veiy near her 


There was, and is when I write, at the end of that 
low-lying street, a dilapidated little wooden building, 
probably an obsolete oid ferry-house. Its position is 
just at that point where the street ceases, and the 
road begins to lie between a row of houses and the 
river. As soon as she came here, and saw the water, 
she stopped as if she had come to her destination ; 
and presently went slowlj^ along by the brink of the 
river, looking intently at it. 

All the way here, 1 had supposed that she was 
going to some house ; indeed. I had vaguely enter- 
tained the hope that the house might be in some wav 
associated with the lost girl. But, that one dark 
glimpse of the river, through the gateway, haxi 
instinctively prepared me for her going no farther. 

The neighbourhood was a dreary one at that time ; 
as oppressive, sad, and solitary by night, as any 
about l.ondon. There were neither wharves nor 
houses on the melancholy waste of road near the 
great blank Prison. A sluggish ditch deposited its 
mud at the prison walls. Coarse grass and rank 
weeds straggled over all the marshy land in the 
vicinity. In one part, carcases of houses, inauspi* 
ciously begun and never finished, rotted away. In 
another, the ground was cumbered with rusty iron 
monsters of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, 
furnaces, paddles, anchors, diving-bells, windmill- 
sails, ^and I know not what strange objects, accumu- 
lateirby some speculator, and grovelling in the dust, 
underneath which— having sunk into the soil of their 
own weight in wet weather — they had the appearance 
of vainly trying to hide themselves. The clash and 
glare of sundry fiery Works ujx>n the river side, arose 
by night to disturb everything except the heavy and 
unbroken smoke that poured out of their chimneys. 
Slimy gaps and causeways, winding among old 
wooden piles, with a sickly substance clinging to the 
latter, like green hair, and the rags of last year's 
handbills offering rewards for drowned men fluttering 
above high-water mark, led down through the ooze 
and slush to the ebb tide. There was a story that 
one of the pits dug for the dead in the lime of the 
Great Plague was hereabout ; and a blighting in- 
fluence seemed to have proceeded from it over the 
whole place. Or else it looked as if it had gradually 
decomposed into that nightmare condition, out of the 
overflowings of the polluted stream. 

As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast out, 
and left to corruption and decay, the girl we had 
followed strayed down to the river's brink, aiid stood 
in the midst of this night-picture, lonely and still, 
looking at the water. 

There were some boats and barges astmnd in the 
mud, and these enabled us to come within a few 
yards of her without being seen. I then signed to 
Mr. Peggotty to remain where he was. and emerged 
from their shade to speak to her. I did not approach 
her solitary figure without trembling ; for this gloomy 
end to her determined walk, and the way in which 
she stood, almost within the cavernous shadow of the 
iron bridge, looking at the lights crookedly reflected 
in the strong tide, inspired a dread within me. 

I think she was talking to herself. I am sure, 
although absorbed in gazing at the water, that her 
shawl was off her shoulders, and that she was muffling 
her hands in it, in an unsettled and bewildered way, 
more like the action of a sleep-walker than a waking 
person. 1 know, and never can forget, that there 
was that in her wild manner which gave me no 
assurance but that she would sink before my eyes^ 
until I had her arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment I said Martha \ " 

She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled with 
me with such strength that I doubt if I could 
held her alone. But a stronger hand than mine was 

I 
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hud upon het ; and when she raised her frightened 
eyes and saw whose it was, she made hut one more 
and dropped down between us. We carried 
her away the water to where there were some 
dry stones, and there laid her down, ciying and 
moaning. In a little while she sat among the stones, 
bolding her wretched head with both her hands. 

"Oh, the river!" she cried passionately. "Oh, 
the fiver ! " 

** Hush, hush f " said I. " Calm yourself." 

r>ut she still repeated the same words, continually 
exclaiming, ** Oh, the river J " over and over again. 

“ I know it’s like me ! " she exclaimed. " I know 
tlial 1 belong to it. I know that it’s the natural 
company of such as I am ! It comes from coimtiy 
places, where there was once no harm in it — and it 
creeps through the dismal streets, defiled and miser- 
able— -and it goes away* like my life, to a great sea, 
that is always troubled — and I feel that I must go 
with it 1 " 

I have never knowm what despair was. except in 
the tone of those words, 

“ I can't keep away from it. I can’t forget it It 
haunts me day and night It’s the only thing in all 
the world that 1 am fit lor, or that’s fit lor me. Oh, 
the dreadful river ! '* 

"I’hc thought pas^>d through my mind that in the 
face of my companion, as he looked upon her without 
speech or motion, I might have read his niece’s ^s- 
tory, if I had known nolhing of it I never saw, in 
any painting or reality, horror and comimssion so 
impressively bkmded. He shook as if he would have 
fallen ; and his hand — 1 touched it with my own, for 
his apix‘arance alarmed me — was deadly cold | 

“ She is in a state of frenzy," I whispered to him, 
" She will speak (lifTerenlly in a little time." 

1 don't know what he would have said in answer. 
He made some motion with his mouth, and seemed 
to think he had spoken ; but he had only pointed to 
her with his outstretched hand, 

A new burst of crying came upon her now, in which 
she once more hid her face among the stones, and 
lay befon? us, a prostrate image of humiliation and 
nun. Knowing that this state must pass, before we 
cotjld speak to her with any hope, I ventured to 
restrain him when he would have raised her, and wc 
stood by in silence until she became more tranquil. 

** Martha,” said 1 then, leaning dowm, and helping 
. her to rise — she seemed to want to rise as if with the 
intention of going away. l)ut she W'as weak, and 
leaned ngninst a boat, * ' Do you know who this is, 
w ho is wath me ? " 

She said faintly, Yes." 

" Do you know that we have followed you a long 
lo-night ? " 

She shook her head. She looked neither at him 
nor at m«. but stood in a humble attitude, holding 
lu?r bonnet and shawl iri one hand, without appearing 
conscious of them, and pressing the other, clenched, 
against her forehead. 

** Are you composed enough," said I, " to speak 
on the subject which so interested your~I hope 
Heaven may remember it !-?-that snowy night ? " 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured 
some inarticulate thanks to me for not having driven 
her away frptn*the door. 

" I want to say nothing for myself," she said, after 
- a few moments. " I am bad, I am lost. I have no 
hope at all. But tell him, sir." she had shrunk away 
from him. " if you ck>n’t feel too hard to me to do 
Ik that I never wa3 in any way the cause of his 
misfortune” 

" It has never been attributed to you,” X returned, 
earnestly responding to her earnestness. 

V It was you, if I don’t Receive myself*” she said* 


in a broken voice, " (hat came into the kitchen, the 
night she took such pitv on me ; was so gentle to 
me ; didn't shrink away irom me like all the rest, and 
gave me such kind help I Was it you, sir ? ” 

" It was," said I, 

"I should have been in the river long ago," she 
said, glancing at it with a terrible expression, " if any 
wrong to her bad been upon my mind. 1 never could 
have kept out of it a single winter's night, if 1 had 
not been free of any share m that 1 ” 

" The cause of her fiight is too well understood," I 
said. " You arc innocent of any part in it, we 
thoroughly believe, — we know." 

" Oh 1 might have been much the better for her, if 
1 had had a better heart 1 ” exclaimed the girl, with 
most forlorn regret ; "for she was always good to 
me I She never spoke a word to me but what was 
leasant and right. Is it likely I would try to make 
er what 1 am myself, knowing what I am myself so 
well? When I lost everything that makes life dear, 
the worst of all my thoughts was that I was parted 
for ever from her ! ” 

Mr. Peggolty, standing with one hand on the gun- 
wale of the boat, and his eyes cast down, put his 
disengaged hand before his face. 

"And when I heard what had happened before 
that snowy night, from some belonging to our town," 
cried Martha, " the bitterest thought in all my mind 
was, that the people would remember she once kept 
company with me, and would say I had corrupted 
her I When, Heaven knows, 1 would have died to 
have brought back her good name ! ” 

Long unused to any self-control, the piercing agony 
of her remorse and grief was terrible. 

" 'I'o have died, would not have been much — what 
can I say? — I would have lived!" she cried. "I 
would have lived to lx; old. in the wretched streets — 
and to wander about, avoided, in the dark — and to 
see the day break on the ghastly line of houses, and 
remember how the same sun used to shine into my 
room, and wake me once — I would have done even 
that to save her I " 

Sinking on the stones, she took some in each hand, 
and clenched them up, as if she would have ground 
them. She writhed into some new posture con- 
stantly : stiffening her arms, twisting them tiefore her 
face, as though to shut out from her eyes the little 
light there was. and drooping her head, as if it were 
heavy with insupportable recollections. 

"What shall I ever do I ” she said, fighting thus 
with her despair. "How can 1 go on as I am, a 
solitary curse to myself, a living disgrace to every 
one 1 come near 1 Suddenly she turned to my 
companion. ' ' Stamp upon me, kill me 1 Wlien she 
was your pride, you would have thought I had done 
her barm if 1 liad brushed against her in the street. 
You can't believe — why should you? — a syllable that 
comes out of my lips. It would be a burning shame 
upon you, even now, if she and I exchanged a word. 

I don't complain. I don't say she and 1 are alike. 

I know there is a long, long w'ay between us. I only 
say, with all my guilt and wretchedness upon my 
bead, that 1 am grateful to her from my soul, and 
love her. Oh don’t think that all the power I had 
loving anything, is quite worn out ! ThroVlf me 
away, as all the world does. Kill me for being what 
1 am, and having ever known her ; but don’t think 
that of me ! " 

He looked upon har, while she made this supplica- 
tion, in a wild distract*^ manner ; and, when she was 
silent, gently raised her. 

" Martha," said Mr, Peggotty, "God forbid as I 
should judge you. Forbid as i, of all men, should 
do that, my girll You doen’t know half the change 
that's come, in course of time, upon me, when you 
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think it likefy. Well ! “ he paused a moment, then 
went on. , ** You doen't understand how ’lia tJiat this 
here gentleman and me has wished to speak to you. 
You doen*t understand what 'tis we has afore us« 
Listen now ! ” 

Hts influence upon her was complete. She stood, 
shrinkingty, before him, as if she were afraid to meet 
his eyes ; but her passionate sorrow was quite bushed 
and mute. 

“ If you heerd," said Mr. Peggotty, ** owt of what 
passed between Mas’r Davy and me, ih' night when 
It snew so hard, you know as I have been — ^whecr 
not — ^fur to seek my dear niece. My dear niece,” he 
repeated steadily. ** Fur she's more dear to me now, 
Martha, than ever she was dear afore.” 

She put her hands before her face ; but otherwise 
remained quiet. 

** I have heerd her tell,” said Mr, Peggotty, “as 
you was early left fatherless and motherless, with no 
friend fur to take, in a rough seafaring way, their 
place. Maybe you can guess that if you'd had such 
a friend, you'd have got into a way of being fond of 
him in course of time, and that iny niece was kiender 
daughter-like to me.” 

As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl 
carefully about her, taking it up from the ground for 
that purpose. 

“ Whereby,” said he, “ I know, both as she would 
to go to the wureld’s furdest end with me, if she 
could once see me again ; and that she would fly to 
the wureld's furdest end to keep off seeing me. For 
though she ain’t no call to doubt my love, and doen't 
— and doen't,” he repeated, with a quiet assurance 
of the truth of what he said, “ there’s shatpc steps in, 
and keeps betwi-\t us.” 

I read, in every word of his plain impressive way 
of delivering himself, new evidence of his having 
thought of this one topic, in every feature it pre* 
sen ted. 

“According to our reckoning,” he proceeded, 

“ Mas'r Davy's here, and mine, she is like, one day, 
to make her own poor solitary course to London, 
We believe — Mas'r Davy, me, and all of us— that 
you are as innocent of evcTything that has befel her, 
as the unborn child. You've spoke of her lx*ing 
pleasant, kind, and gentle to you. Bless her, I 
knew she was ! I knew she always was, to all. 
You're thankful to her, and you love her. Help us 
all you can to find her, and may Heaven reward 
you ! ” 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as 
if she were doubtful of what he had .said. 

“ Will you trust me ? ” she asked, in a low voice of 
astonishment. 

“ Full and free I " said Mr. Peggotty. 

“To speak to her, if I should ever find her; 
shelter her, if I have any shelter to divide with her ; 
and then, without her knowledge, come to you, and 
bring you to her?” she asked hurriedly. 

We both replied together, “ Yes I ” 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared that 
she would devote herself to this task, fervently and 
faithfully. That she would never waver in it, never 
he diverted from it, never relinquish it while there 
was any chance of hope. If she were not true to it, 
might the object she now had in life, which bound 
her to something devoid of evil, in its passing away 
from her, leave her more forlorn and more despair* 
ing, if that were possible, than she has been upon 
the river’s brink that night ; and then might all help, 
human and Divine, renounce her evennore ! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, or 
address us, but said (his to the night sky ; then stood 
profoundly quiet, looking at the ^oomy water. 

We jttdg^ It expedient, now, to tell her all we 


knew ; which I recounted ht length. Sha listened 
with great auentton» and with a face that often 
chang^, but bad the same purpose In all its varying 
expressions. Her eyes occasionally filled with tears, 
but those she repressed. It seemed as if her spirit 
were quite altered, and she could not be too quiet. 

She asked when all was told, where we were to be 
communicated widi, if occasion should arise. Under 
a dull lamp in the road, 1 wrote our two addresses 
on a leaf of my pocket-book, which I tore out and 

f ive to her, and which she put in her poor bosom. 

asked her where she lived herself. She said, after 
a pause, in no place long. It were better not to 
know. 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, what 
had already occurred to mysc.‘lf, I lot^k out my purse ; 
but I could not prevail upon her to accept any money, 
nor could I exact any promise from lier \hat she 
would do so at another time. I represented to lujr 
that Mr. Peggotty could not lx* called, for one in his 
condition, poor ; and that the idea of her engaging 
in this search, while dci>ending on her own resources, 
shocked us both. She continued steadfast. In this 
particular, his influence upon her was etjuaUy power- 
less with mine. She gratefully thanked him, but 
remained inexorable. 

“ There may be work to be got,” she said. “ I’lr 
try.” 

“At least take some assistance,” I returned, ‘'until 
you have tried.” 

“I could not do what I have promised, for money,” 
she replied. “ I could not take it, if I was starving. 
To give me money would Ihj to take away your trust, 
to take away the object that you have given me, to 
take away the only certain thing that saves me from 
the river.'* 

“ In the name of the great Judge.” said I, “ lieforo 
whom you and all of us must stand at His dread 
time, dismiss that terrible idea 1 We can all do some 
good, if we will.” 

She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face was 
paler, as she answered ; 

“ It has been put into your hearts, perhaps, to save 
a wretched creature for repentance. 1 am afraid to 
think so; it seems too bold. If any good should 
come of me, I might begin to hope ; for nothing Ixit 
harm has ever come of my deeds yet. I am to lx: 
trusted, for the first time m a long while, with my 
miserable life, on account of what you have given 
me to try for. 1 kn^w no more, and I can say no 
more.” 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun to 
and, putting out her trembling band, and 
touching Mr. Peggotty, as if there was some healing 
virtue in him, went away along the desolate rhad. 
She had been ill, probably for a long time. I ol>- 
served, upon that closer opportunity of observation, 
that she was worn and haggard, and that her sunken 
eyes expressed privation and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way lying 
in the same direction, until we came back into the 
lighted and populous streets. I had such implicit 
confidence in her declaration, that 1 then put it to 
Mr. Peggotty. whether it would not seem, in the 
onset, like distrusting her, to follow her any farther. 
He being, of the same mind, and equally reliant on 
her, we suffered her to take her own road, and took 
ours, which was towards H ighgate. He accompanied 
me a good part of the way ; and when wc parted, 
with a prayer for the success of this fresh effort, there 
was a new and thoughtful compassion in him tliat I 
was at no loss to interpret. 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I K8d ^ 
reached my own gate, and was standing listening for 
the deep bell of Saint Paul's, the sound of which 1 

I 2 
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thottght had borfte towards me among the 

multitude of striking clocks* when I was rather sur- 
prised to sec that the door of my aunt's cottage was 
open, and that a faint light in the entry was shining 
out across the road. 

Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed into 
one of her old alarms^ and might be watching the 
progress of some imaginary conflagration in the dis- 
tance, 1 went to spe& to her. It was with very 
great surprise that 1 saw a man standing in her little 
garden. 

He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and was in 
the act of drinking. 1 stopped short, among the 
thick foliage outside, for the moon was up now, 
though obscured ; and I recognised the man whom 
1 had once supposed to be a delusion of Mr. Dick's, 
and had once encountered with my aunt in the streets 
of the city. 

He was eating as well as drinking, and seemed to 
cal with a hungry appetite. He seemed curious 
regarding the cott^e, too, as if it were the first time 
he had seen it, After stooping to put the bottle on 
the ground, he looked up at the windows, and looked 
alx>ut ; though with a covert and impatient air, as if 
he was anxious to be gone. 

The light in the passage was obscured for a 
moment, and my aunt came out. She was agitated, 
and told some money into his hand. I heard it 
chink. 

** What's the use of this?" he demanded. 

** I can spare no more," returned my aunt. 

** ITien 1 can t go," said he. Here ! You may 
take it t>ack ! " 

‘‘You l>ad man," returned my aunt, with great 
emotion; “how can you use me so? But why do 
1 ask? It is l>ecause you know how weak I am! 
What have 1 to do, to free myself for ever of your 
visits, but to al)andon you to your deserts?" 

“And why don't you abandon me to my deserts?" 
said he. 

“ You ask me why I " returned my aunt. “What 
a heart you must have ! " 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and shaking 
hLs bead, until at length he said : 

“Is this all you mean to give me, then ? " 

“It is all I can give you," said my aunt. “You 
know 1 have had losses, and am poorer than I used 
to be. 1 have told you so. Having got it, why do 
you give me the pain of looking at you for another 
moment, and seeing what you have become?" 

“I have become shabby enough, if you mean that." 
he said. “ 1 lead the life of an owl.’^ 

“ You stripped me of the greater part of all I ever 
had,*' said my aunt. “You closed my heart against 
the whole world, years and years. You treated me 
falsely, ungratefully, and cruelly. Go, and repent 
of it. Don^t add new injuries to the long, long list 
ctf injuries you have done me ! " 

“ Aye 1 *'^he returned. “It’s all very fine 1— Well I 
I must do the best I can, for the present, 1 suppose." 

In spite of himself, he appeared abashed by my 
aunt's indignant tears, and came slouching out of 
the garden. Taking two or three quick steps, as if 
1 had just come up.! met him at the gate, and went 
In as he came out. We eyed one another narrowly 
In passing, and with no favour. 

“Aunt," said 1. hurriedly. “This man alarming 
you again 1 I-et me speak to him. Who is he? " 

“ Child," returned my aunt, taking my arm, “ come 
In, and don't speak to me for ten minutes." 

We sat down in little parlour. My aunt retired 
behi^^ the, round green Ian of former days, which 
was screwed on the back of a chair, and occaslonaliy 
wiped her eyes, for about a quarter of an hour. 
Then she came out* and look a seat beside me* 
m 


“ Trot," said my aunt, calmly, ** it's my husband.** 

“Your husband* aunt? I thought he had been 
dead 1 " 

“ Dead to me," returned my aunt, *' but living.** 

1 sat in silent amazement. 

“ Betsey Trotwood don’t look a likely subject for 
the tender passion," said my aunt, composedly, “ but 
the time was, Trot, when she believed in that man 
most entirely. When she loved him, Trot, right 
well. When there was no proof of attachment and 
affection that she would not have given him. He 
repaid her by breaking her fortune, and nearly break- 
ing her heart. So she put all that sort of sentiment, 
once and for ever, in a grave, and filled it up, and 
flattened it down." 

“ My defir good aunt I ** 

“ I left him." my aunt proceeded, laying her hand 
as usual on the back of mine, “generously. I may 
say at this distance of time. Trot, that 1 left him 
generously. He had been so cruel to me, that I 
might have effected a separation on easy terms for 
myself ; but I did not. He soon made ducks and 
drakes of what I gave him, sank lower and lower, 
married another woman, 1 l^elieve, became an ad- 
venturer, a gambler, and a cheat. What he is now, 
you see. But he was a fine-looking man when I 
married him," said my aunt, with an echo of her old 
ride and admiration in her tone; “and I'^believed 
im — I was a fool ! — to be the soul of honour ! " 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her head. 

“ He is nothing to me now. Trot, less than nothing. 
But, sooner than have him punished for his offences 

! as he would be if he prowled alx>ut in this country), 
give him more money than I can afford, at intervals 
when he reappears, to go away. I was a fool when 
I married him ; and I am so far an incurable fool 
on that subject, that, for the sake of what I once 
believed him to l>e, I wouldn't have even this shadow 
of my idle fancy hardly dealt with. For I was in 
earnest, Trot, if ever a woman was." 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy sigh, 
and smoothed her dress. 

“ There, my dear I " she said. “ Now, you know 
the beginning, middle, and end, and all about it. 
We won't mention the subject to one another any 
more ; neither, of course, will you mention it to any- 
body else. This is my grumpy, frumpy story, and 
we'U keep it to ourselves, Trot I " 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

DOMESTIC. 

I LASOVRED hard at my book, without allowing it 
to interfere with the punctual discharge of my news- 
paper duties; and it came out and was very suc- 
cessful. I was not stunned by the praise which 
sounded in my ears, notwithstanding that X was 
keenly alive to it, and thought better of my own 
performance, I have little doubt, than anyliody ekfe 
did. It has always been in my observation of mlm^ 
nature, that a man who has any good reason to 
believe in himself never flourishes himself before the 
faces of other people in order that they may believe 
in him. For this reason, I retained my modesty in 
very self-respect ; and the more praise I got, the 
more I tried to deserve. \ 

It is not my purpose. In thb record, though in alt 
other essentiafs it fs my written memory* to pursue 
the hlstoiy of itiy own netiems. They express them- 
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aftd 1 leave them to themselves. When 1 
refer to them, incidentally* it is only as a part of my 
piogress. ' 

Having some foundation for believing, by this 
time* that nature and accident had made me an 
author, I pursued my vocation with confidence* 
Without such assurance I should certainly have left 
it alone» and bestowed my energy on some other 
endeavour. 1 should have tried to find out what 
nature and accident really had made me, and to be 
that, and nothing else. 

1 had been writine, in the newspuiper and else- 
where, so prosperously, that when my new success 
was achieved. I considered myself reasonably entitled 
to escape from the dreary debates. One joyful 
night, therefore, I noted down the music of the 
parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, and I have 
never heard it since ; though I still recognise the old 
drone in the newsjxipers, without any substantial 
variation (except, perhaps, that i. ere is more of it) 
all the livelong session. 

1 now write of the time when I had been married, 
I supi>ose, about a year and a half. After several 
varieties of experiment, we had given up the house- 
keeping as a bad job. The house kept itself, and we 
kept a page. The principal function of this retainer 
was to quarrel with the cook ; in which respect he 
was a perfect Whittington, without his cat, or the 
remotest chance of being made Lord Mayor, 

He api^ears to me to have lived in a hail of 
saucepan-lids. His whole existence was a scuffle. 
He would shriek for help on the most improjicr 
occasions, — as when we had a little dinner parly, or 
a few friends in the evening, — and would come 
tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron missiles flying 
after him. We w'anted to get rid of him, but he was 
very much attached to us, and wouldn’t go. He was 
a tearful boy, and broke into such deplorable lamen- 
tations, wlien a cessation of our connection was hinted 
at, that we were obliged to keep him. He had no 
mother— no anything in the way of a relative, that I 
could discover, except a sister, who fled to America 
the moment we had taken him off her hands ; and 
he became quartered on us like a horrible young 
changeling. He had .a lively perception of his own 
unfortunate state, and was always rubbing his eyes 
with the sleeve of his jacket, or stooping to blow his 
nose on the extreme corner of a little pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which he never would take completely out 
of his |X)cket, but always economised and secreted. 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at six 
pounds ten per annum, was a source of continual 
trouble to me. 1 watched him as he grew — and he 
grew like scarlet beans — with painful apprehensions 
of the^time when he would begin to shave ; even of 
the days when he would be bald or grey. I Siiw no 
prospect of ever getting rid of him ; and, projecting 
myself into the future, used to think what an 
inconvenience he would when he was an old man. 

I never exi>ected anything less, than this unfortu- 
nate's manner of getting me out of my difficulty. 
He stole Dora’s watch, which, like everything else 
belonging to us, had no particular place of its own ; 
and, converting it into money, spent the produce (he 
was always a weak-minded boy) in incessantly riding 
up and down between London and Uxbridge outside 
the coach. He was taken to Ek>w Street, as well as 
I remember, on the completion of his fifteenth 
journey ; when four-and-sixpence, and a second-hand 
fife which he couldn't play* were found upon bis 
person. 

The surprise and its consequences would have 
been much less disagreeable to me if he had not 
been penitent But he was very penitent indeed, 
gnd in a peculiar way— not in the lump by 


Instalments. For eitainple: the day after that on 
which 1 was obliged to appear against him, he made 
certain fevdlations touching a hamper in the cellar* 
which we believed to be full of wine* but which had 
nothing in it except bottles and corks. We supixised 
he had now eased his mind, and told the worst he 
knew of the cook ; but* a day or two afterwards, his 
conscience sustain^ a new twinge, and he disclosed 
how she had a little girl, who. early every morning* 
took away our bread ; and also how he pmself had 
been suborned to maintain the milkman in coals. In 
two or three days more* I was informed by the 
authorities of his having led to the discovery of sir- 
loins of beef among the kitchen-stuff, and sneets in 
the rag-bag. A little while afterwards, he broke oUt 
in an entirely new direction, and confessed to a know- 
ledge of burglarious intentions as to our premises, on 
the part of the pot-bov, who was immediately taken 
up. I got to be so ashamed of being such a victim* 
that I would have given him any monev to hold his 
tongue, or would have offered a round bribe for his 
being permitted to run away. It was an aggravating 
circumstance in the case that he had no idea of this* 
but conceived that he was making me amends in 
every new discovery : not to say, heaping obligations 
on my head. 

At last I ran away myself, whenever 1 saw an 
emissary of the police approaching with some new 
intelligence i and lived a steiillhy life until he was 
tried and ordered to be transported. Even then he 
couldn’t be quiet, but was always writing us letters ; 
and wanted so much to see Dora before he went 
away, that Dora went to visit him. and fainted when 
she found herself inside the iron bars. I n short, I 
had no peace of my life until he was expatriated, and 
made (as 1 afterwards heard) a shepherd of, **up the 
country" somewhere; I have no geographical idea 
where. 

All this led me into some serious reflections, and 
presented our mistakes in a new aspect ; as I could 
not help communicating to Dora one evening, in 
spite of my tenderness for her. 

**My love," said I, *'it is very p.ainful to me to 
think that our want of system and management, 
involves not only ourselves (which wc have got used 
to), but other people." 

••You have been silent fora long time, and now 
you arc going to be cross I " said Dora. 

•• No my dear, indeed I Let me explain to you 
what I mean." 

•< I think I don’t i^ant to know," said Dora. 

•• But 1 want you to know* my love. Put Jip 
down." 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said ♦•Boh !" to 
drive my seriousness awajr; but, not succeeding, 
ordered him into his Pagotki* and sat looking at me* 
with her hands folded, and' a most resigned little 
expression of countenance. 

**The fact is, my dear," I began* •‘there Is con- 
tagion in as. We infect every one about us," 

1 might have gone on in this figurative manner* i( 
Dora’s face had not admonished me that she was 
wondering with all her might whether I was going to 
propose any new kind of vaccination, or other medical 
remedy, for this unwholesome state of ours.'^ There- 
fore I checked myself, and made my meaning plainer. 

••It is not merely, my pet," said I, •‘that wc lose 
money and comfort, and even temper .sometimes, by 
not learning to be more careful ; but that we incur the 
serious resfwiisibilitv of spoiling every one who comes 
into our service, or nas any dealings with us. I begin 
to be afraid that the fault is not entirely on one side* 
but that these people all turn out ill because we dem't 
turn ottt very well ourselves." 

•*Oh, what an accusation," exclaimed Dora, 
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ope<iiitftier^ ''to»aythatyaieyef«iwme 
tiiucift iEold iMb0lici8 1 Oh i ' 

d^t," 1 remonstrated, "don't talk |»e- 
fK>$t6rott8 ni!Hisen$6 1 Who has made the Jeastallusioa 
to gold watches?’* , ,, , 

You did/* returned Dora. •* You know you did. 
You said 1 hadn’t turned out wel1« and compared me 
to him/’ 

♦‘To whom?** I asked 

♦♦To the page/’ sobbed Dora. •*Oh, you cruel 
fellow, to compare your affectionate wife to a trans- 
ported page 1 Why didn’t you tell me your opinion 
of me before we were married? Why didn’t you say, 
you hard-hearted thing, that you were convinced I 
was worse than a transportea page? Oh, what a 
dreadful opinion to have of me ! Oh, my goodness 1 ” 

“Now, Dora, my love,” I returned, gently trying 
to remove tlic handkerchief she pressed to her eyes, 
*' lliis is not only very ridiculous of you, but very 
wrong. In the first place, it’s not true.” 

“You always said he was a story-teller,” sobbed 
Dora* “Ancf now you say the same of me 1 Oh, 
what shall I do I What shall 1 do 1” 

‘'My darling girl,” I retorted, “I really must 
entreiit you to be reasonable, and listen to what I did 
say, and do say. My dear Dora, unless we learn to 
tlo our duly to those whom we employ, they will 
never learn to do their duty to us. I am afraici we 
present opportunities to people to do wrong, that 
never ought to be presented. Even if we were as lax 
as we are, in all our arrangements, by choice — which 
We arc not — even if we liked it, and found it agreeable 


my mines uixm him for the edification dt Dof^ 
second hand. The amount of practicsd wisdom 1 
bestowed upon Tfaddles in this manner was immense, 
and of the best quality; but it had no other effect 

r n Dora than to depress her spirits, and make her 
i.ys nervous with the dread that it would be her 
turn next, 1 found myself in the condition of a 
schoolmaster, a trap, a pitfall; of always plswing 
spider to Dora’s fly, and always pouncing out oi my 
hole to her infinite disturbance. 

Still, looking forward through this intermediate 
stage, to the time when there should be a perfect 
sympathy between Dora and me, and when 1 should 
have “ formed her mind" to my entire satisfaction, 1 
persevered, even for months. Finding at last, how- 
ever, that, although I had been all this time a very 
porcupine or hedgehog, bristling all over with deter- 
mination, I had effected nothing, it began to occur 
to me that {perhaps Dora’s mind was already formed. 

On further consideration this appeared so likely, 
that I abandoned my scheme, which had had a more 
promising appearance in words than in action ; 
resolving henceforth to be satisfied with my child- 
wife, and to try to change her into nothing else by any 
process. I was heartily tired of being sagacious and 
prudent by myself, and of seeing my darling under 
restraint ; so, 1 bought a pretty pair of ear-rmgs for 
her, and a collar for Tip, and went home one day to 
make myself agreeable. 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, and 
kissed me joyfully ; but, there was a shadow between 
us, however slight, and I had made up rny mind that 


to be so— which we d#n't — I am persuaded we 
should have no right to go on in this way. We are 
jKisitively corrupting people. We are bound to think 
of that. 1 can^t help thinking of it, Dora. It is a 
reflection I am unable to dismiss, and it someHimes 
makes me very uneasy. I'here, dear, that’s all. 
Come now. Don’t be foolish I ” 

Dot'a would not allow me, for a long time, to 
remove the handkerchief. She sat sobbing and 
murmuring behind it, that, if I was uneasy, why had 
lever been married? Why hadn't 1 said, even the 
day before we went to church, that I knew I should 
be uneasy, and I would rather not ? If I couldn’t bear 
her, why didn't 1 serKl her away to her aunts at 
l\uaey, or to Julia Mills in India? Julia would be glad 
to see her, and would not call her a transported page ; 
Julia never had called her anything of the sort. In 
short, Dora was so afflicted, and so afflicted me by 
being in that condition, that I Hslt it was of no use 
relocating this kind of effort, though never so mildly, 
and 1 must take some other course. 

What other course was left to take? To “ form 
her mind ? ’* This was a common phrase of words 
which had a fair and promising sound, and 1 resolved 
to form Dora’s mind 

I began immediately. When Dora was very 
childish, and I would have infinitely preferred to 
humour her, 1 tried *to be grave— and disconcerted 
her, and myself too. I talked to her on the subjects 
which occupied my thoughts ; and 1 read Shakespeare 
to her— and fatigued her to the last degree. I accus- 
tomed myself to giving her, as it were quite casually, 
little scraps of useful information, or sound opinion— 
and she started from them when I let t^m off, as if 
they had been crackers. No matter how incidentally 
or naturally 1 end<mvoured to form mv little wife^ 
mind, 1 could not help seeing that she always had an 
instinctive perception of what I was about, and became 
a prey to the keenest apprehensions* In particular, 
it was clear to *me, that she thou^t Shakespeare 
a tc^ihie fellow. The formation went on very slowly. 

X mimsd Traddles into the service Without his 
kntmedge ; and whenever he came to see ns* exploded 


it should not l>e there. If there must be such a shadow 
anywhere, I would keep it for the future in my own 
breast. 

1 sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the 
ear-rings in her ears ; and then I told her that I 
feared wc had not been quite as good company 
lately as we used to be, and that the fault was 
mine. Which I sincerely felt, and which indeed it 
was. 

“The tnith is, Dora, my life,” I said, “I have 
been trying to l>e wise.” 

“And to make me wise too,” said Dora, timidly. 
“ Haven't you, Doady?” 

I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the raised 
eyebrows, and kissed the parted lips. 

“ It’s of not a bit of use,” said Dora, shaking her 
head, until the ear-rings rang again. ' ' You know what 
a little thing I am, and what I wanted you to call me 
from the first. If you can't do so, 1 am afraid you’ll 
never like me. Are you sure you don’t think, some- 
times, it would have been better to have ” 

“ Done what, my dear?” For she made no effort 
to proceed. 

“ Nothing.! ” said Dora. 

“ Nothing?” I repealed. 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and 
called herself by her favourite name of a goose, and 
hid her face on my shoulder in such a profusion of 
curls that it was quite a task to clear them away and 
see it. 

“ Don't I think it would have been better to have 
done nothing, than to have tried to form nw little 
wife’s mind ?” said I. laughing at myself^ “ la that 
the question? Yes, indeed. 1 do.” If 

“ Is that what you have been trying? ** cried Dora. 
“Oh wliat a shocking boy 1 ” 

“ But I sliall never try any more,” said L “ Fw 
I love her dearly as she is.” 

“ Without a story — ^really?** inquired Dora, creep- 
ing closer to me. 

“ Why should I seek to change,*' said I, “what 
has been so precious to me for sO long ? You never 
can show better than os your own natural self, my 
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sweet Pora ; attd well tty no conceited experiments, 
but go b^ck to our old way, and be happy/* 

**And be happy 1'* returned Dora, ^'Yes! All 
day! And you won’t mind things going a tiny 
morsel wrong, sometimes ? ” 

**No, no,^* said I. “We must do the best we 
can/’ 

“And you won't tell me, any more, that we make 
other people bad," coaxed Dora; “will you> Be- 
cause you know it's so dreadfully cross 1 " 

“ No, no." said I. 

“ It's better for me to be stupid than uncomfort- 
able, isn't it ? " said Dora, 

“ Better to be naturally Dora than anything else in 
the world/* 

“ In the world I Ah Doady, it’s a Targe place I ’* 

She shook her head, turned her delighted bright 
eyes up to mine, kissed me, broke into a merry laugh, 
and sprang away to put on Jip's new collar. 

So ended my last attempt to make any change in 
Dora. I had been unhappy in trying it ; I could not 
endure my own solitary wisdom ; I could not recon- 
cile it with her former appeal to me as my child-wife. 
1 resolved to do what I could, in a quiet way, to im- 
prove our proceedings myself ; but, I foresaw that 
my utmost would be very little, or I must degenerate 
into the spider again, and be for ever lying in wait. 

And the shadow 1 have mentioned, that was not 
to be between us any more, but was to rest wholly 
on my own heart. How did that fall ? 

The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It was 
deepened, if it were changed at all ; but it was as 
undefined as ever, and addressed me like a strain of 
sorrowful music faintly heard in the night. I loved 
my wife dearly, and 1 was happy ; but tne happiness 
I nad vaguely anticipated, once, was not the happi- 
ness I enjoyed, and there was always something 
wanting. 

In fulfilment of the compact I have made with 
myself, to reflect my mind on this papxjr, I again 
examine it, closely, and bring its secrets to the light. 
What I missed, I still regarded — 1 always regarded 
— as something that had been a dream ot my youth- 
ful fancy ; that was incapable of realisation ; that I 
was now discovering to l>e so, with some natural 
pain, as But, that it would have been 

better for me if niy wife could have helped me more, 
and shared the many thoughts which I had no 
partner ; and that this might have been ; I knew. 

Between these two irreconcileablc conclusions : the 
one, that what I felt was general and unavoidable ; 
the other, that it was particular to me, and might 
have been different : I balanced curiously, with no 
distinct sense of their opposition to each other. 
When I thought of the airy dreams of youth that arc 
incapable of realisation, I thought of the better state 
preceding manhood that I had outgrown. And then 
the contented days with Agnes, in the dear old 
house, arose before me, like spectres of the dead, 
tnat might have some renewal in another world, but 
never never more could be reanimated here. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts, 
What might have happened, or what would liave 
happened, if Dora and I had never known each 
other? But, she was so incorporated with my exist- 
ence, that it was the idlest of all fancies, ana would 
soon rise out of my reach and sight, like gossamer 
floating in the air. 

I always loved her. What I am describing, slum- 
bered, and half awoke, and slept again, in the inner- 
most recesses of my mind. There was no evidence 
of it In me ; I know of no influence it had in any- 
thing I said or did. I bore the weight of all our 
little cares, and all my projects ; Dora held the pms ; 
and we both felt that our shares were adjusted as the 


case r^iredL She waa truly femd of me, and proud 
of me : and when Agnes ^vrate a imv earnest words 
in her letters to Dor^ df the pride and imerest with 
which my old friends he;vrd of my growing reputa- 
tion, and read my book as if they heard me speak- 
ing its contents, Dora read them out to me with tetiirs 
of joy in her bright eyes, and said 1 was a dear old 
clever, famous boy. 

“The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined 
heart," Those words of Mrs. Strong*s were con- 
stantly recurring to me, at this time ; were almost 
always present to my mind. I awc^e with them, 
often, in the night; 1 remember to have even read 
them, in dreams, inscril:>ed upon the walls of houses. 
For 1 knew, now, that my own heart was undisciplined 
when it first loved Dora ; and that if it hud been 
disciplined, it never could have felt, when we were 
married, what it had felt in its secret experience. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage like un- 
suitability of mind and purpose." Those words I 
remembered too. 1 had endeavoured to adapt Dora 
to myseU, and found it impracticable. It rcniaince! 
for me to adapt myself to Dora ; to share with her 
what I could, and be happy ; to bear on niy own 
shoulders what 1 must, and l>e still happy. This 
was the discipline to which 1 tried to bring my heart, 
when I began to think. It made my second year 
much happier than my first ; and, what was better 
still, made Dora's life all sunshine. 

But, as that year wore on, Dora was not strong. 
I had hoped that lighter hands than mine would help 
to mould her character, and that a baby-smile uj^t^n 
her breast might change my child-wife to a woman. 
It was not to cm. The spirit fluttered for a moment 
on tht*. thre.shold of its little prison, and, unconscious 
of captivity, took wing. 

“ VV^hen I can run about again, as I used to do, 
aunt," said Dora, “I shall make J ip race. He is 
getting quite .slow and lazy." 

“ I suspect, my dear," said my aunt, quietly work- 
ing by her side, “ he has a worse disorder than that. 
Age, Dora." 

“ Do you think he is old?" said Dora, a.slonished. 
•* Oh, how strange it seem.s that Jip should be old I '* 

“ It’s a complaint we are all .liable to, Little One, 
as we get on in life," said my aunt, cheerfully; “I 
don't feel more free from it than I used to be, I 
assure you." 

“ But Jip," said Dora, looking at him with com- 
passion. “ even Uttl%jip ! Oh, pof>r fellow I " 

“I dare say he’ll last a long time yet, Blossom," 
said my aunt, patting Dora on the cheek, as she 
leaned out of her couch to look at Jip, who responded 
by standing on his bind legs, and baulking himself 
in various asthmatic attempts to scramble up by the 
head and shoulder.s. “ He must have a pk'^ce of 
flannel in his liouse this winter, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he came out quite fresh again, with the 
flowers in the spring. Bless the little dog I" ex- 
claimed my aunt. “ If he had as many lives as a 
cat, and was on the point of losing 'em ail, he'd bark 
at me with his last breath, I believe ! ” 

Dora had helped him upon the sofa; where be 
really was defying my aunt to such a furious extent* 
that he couldn't keep straight, but barked himself 
sideways. The more my aunt looked at him, the 
more he reproached her ; for, she had lately taken to 
spectacles, and for some inscrutable reason he con- 
sidered the glasses personal. 

Dora made him lie down by her, with a good deal 
of persuasion ; and when he was quiet, drew one of 
his long cars through and through her hand, re- 
peating thoughtfully, “ Even little Jip I Ob, poor 
Slow!" 

“ His lungs are good enough/' said my aunt* gaily^ 
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” ttii4 lui diitilses are not at all feeble He has a good 
many yeartf before him, no doubt. But if you want 
a dog 10 face with, Little Blossom, be has lived too 
welt mr lbat» and Fli give you ortc/* 

••Thank you, aunt/' said Dora, faintly. ••But 
don't, please!" . 

“ No ? said my aunt, taking off her spectacles, 
couldn't have any other dog but lip," said 
Dora. It would be so unkind to Tip I Besides, I 
couldn't be such friends with any other dog but Jip ; 
t)ecau 5 e he wouldn't have known me before I was 
married, and wouldn't have barked at Doady when 
he first came to our bouse. I couldn't care for any 
other dog but Jip, 1 am afraid, aunt." 

To be sure I " said my aunt, x)atting her cheek 
again. “ You are right." 

You are not offended," said I>ora, •* arc you? " 
Why, what a sensitive pet it is I " cried my aunt, 
bending over her affectionately. ‘ * To think that I 
could & offended I " 

•• No, no, 1 didn't really think so," relumed Dora ; 
“but 1 am a little tired, and it made me silly for a 
moment — I am always a silly little thing, you know ; 
but it made me more silly — to talk about Jip. He 
has known me in all that has happened to me, haven't 
you, Jip ? And I couldn't bear to slight him, because 
he was a little altered*— could 1, Jip ? " 

Jip nestled closer to his mistresss, and lazily licked 
her hand. 

“ You are not so old, Tip, are you, that you'll leave 
your mistress yet ? " said Dora. ' * We may keep one 
another oompiny, a little longer ! " 

My pretty Dora I When she came down to dinner 
on the ensuing Sunday, and was so glad to sec old 
Traddles (who always dined with us on Sunday), wc 
thought she would be “ running about as she used to 
do,^’ in a few days. But they said, wait a few days 
more, and then, w'oit a few days more ; and still she 
neither ran nor walked. She looked very pretty, and 
was very merry ; but the little feet that used to be so 
nimble when they danced round jip, were dull and 
motionless. 


I began to carry her down-stairs every morning, 
and up-stairs every night. She would clasp me round 
the neck and laugh, the while, as if I did it for a 
wjiger. Jip would bark and caper round us, and go 
on before, and look back on the landing, breathing 
short, to see that we were coming. My aunt, the 
Ixjst and most cheerful of nurses, would trudge after 
us, a moving mass of shawls and pillows. Mr. Dick 
would not have relinquished his post of candle-bearer 
to any one alive. Traddles would be often at the 
bottom of the staircase, looking on, and taking charge 
of sportive messages from Dora to the dearest girl m 
the world. Wc made quite a gay procession of it, 
and my child-wife was the gayest there. 

But, sometimes, when I look her up, and fell that 
she was lighter in my arms, a dead blank feeling came 
upon me, as if I were approaching to some frozen 
region yet unseen, that mtmbed my life. I avoided 
the recognition of this feeling by any name, or by any 
communing with myself ; until one night, when it was 
very strong upon me, and my aunt had left her with 
a parting cry of “ Good-night, Little Blossom." I sat 
down at* my desk alone, and cried to think. Oh what 
a fatal name it was, and how the blossom withered 
in iu bloom upon the tree 1 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

I AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 

I RECEIVED one 'morning by the post, the following 
letter, dated Canterbu^, and addressed to me at 
Doctors' Commons ; which 1 read with some surprise : 

“My dear Sir, 

“Circumstances beyond my individual control 
have, for a considerable lapse of time, effected a 
severance of that intimacy which, in the limited 
opportunities conceded to me in the midst of my 
professional duties, of contemplating the scenes and 
events of the past, tinged by the prismatic hues of 
memory, has ever afforded me, as it ever roust con- 
tinue to afford, gratifying emotions of no common 
description. This fact, iny dear sir, combined with 
the distinguished elevation to which your talents have 
raised you, deters me from presuming to aspire to the 
liberty oi addressing the companion of my youth, by 
the familiar appellation of Copperfield I It is sufficient 
to know that the name to which 1 do myself tlie 
honoui to refer, will ever be treasured among the 
muniments of our house (I allude to the archives con- 
nected with our former lodgers, preserved by Mrs. 
Micawber), with sentiments of personal esteem 
amounting to affection. 

“It is not for one situated, through his original 
errors and a fortuitous combination of unpropitious 
events, as is the foundered Bark (if he maybe allowed 
to assume so maritime a denomination), who now 
lakes up the pen to address you-— it is not, I repeat, 
for one so circumstanced, to adopt the language of 
compliment, or of congratulation. That, he leaves 
to abler and to purei hands. 

“ If your more important avocations should admit 
of your ever tracing these imperfect characters thus 
far — which may be, or may not be, as circumstances 
arise— you will natumlly inquire by what object am I 
influenced, then, in inditing the present missive? 
Allow me to say that I fully defer to the reasonable 
character of that inquiry, and proceed to develope k : 
premising that it is no/ an object of a pecuniary 
nature. 

“Without more directly referring to any latent 
ability that may possibly exist on my part, of wielding 
the thunderbolt, or directing the devouring and 
avenging ffame in any quarter, I may be permitted 
to observe, in passing, that my brightest visions are 
for ever dispelled — that my peace is shattered and my 
power of enjoyment destroyed — that iny heart is no 
longer in the right place — and that I no more walk 
erect before my fellow-man. Tlie canker is in the 
flower. The cup is bitter to the brim. The worm is 
at his work, and will soon dispose of his victim. The 
sooner the better. But I will not digress. 

“ Placed in a mental position of peculiar painful- 
ness, beyond the assuaging reach even of Mrs. 
Micawber's influence, thou^ exercised in the tripar- 
tite character of woman, wife, and mother, it is my 
intention to fly from myself for a short periocLatid 
devote a respite of eight-and-forty hours to revffiting 
some metro^Iitan scenes of past enjoyment. Among 
other havens of domestic tranquillity and peace of 
mind, my feet will naturally tend towards the King's 
Bench ftison. In stating that I shall be (D. V.) on 
the outside of the south wall of that place of incar- 
ceration on civil process, the day after to-morrow, at 
seven in the evening, precisely, my object in this 
epistolary communication is accomplished. 

'*1 do not fee) wairantcd in soliciting my former 
friend Mr. Copperfield, or my former friend Mr j 
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Thomas Traddtes of the Inner Temple, if that gentle- I mtrmi Mr. Traddles to bear with me in entiar- 
man is still existent and forthcoming, to condescend ing into these details. Without them, Mr. T. would 
to meet me, and renew far as may be) our past Indeed find it difficult to form the faintest conception 
relations of the olden time. 1 confine myself to of my heart-rending situation, 
throwing out the observation, that, at the hour and ** May I now venture to confide to Mr. T. the 
place I have indicated, may be found such mined purport of my letter? Will he now allow me to 
vestiges as yet throw myself on his friendly consideration ? Oh yes, 

* * Remain, for I know his heart 1 


-^Of 

•'A 

** Fallen Tower, 

** Wilkins Micawber. 

**P.S. It maybe advisable to superadd to the 
above, the statement that Mrs. Micawber is not in 
confidential possession of my intentions.** 

I read the letter over several times. Making due 
allowance for Mr. Micawber's lofty style of com- 
osition, and for the extraordinary relish with which 
e sat down and wrote long letters on all possible 
and impossible’ occasions, I still believed that some- 
thing important lay hidden at the bottom of this 
roundabout communication. 1 put it down, to 
think about it ; and took it up again, to read it once 
more ; and was still pursuing it, when Traddles found 
me in the height of my perplexity. 

“My dear fellow,** said I, “ I never was better 
pleased to see you. You come to give me the benefit 
of your sober judgment at a most opportune time. I 
have received a very singular letter, Traddles, from 
Mr. Micawber.** 

“No ? '* cried Traddles. “ You don’t say so ? And 
I have received one from Mrs. Micawber I ** 

With that, 'I'raddles, who was flushed with walking, 
and whose hair, under the combined effects of 
exercise and excitement, stood on end as if he saw a 
clieerful ghost, produced his letter and made an 
exchange with me. I watched him into the heart of 
Mr. Micawl^r’s letter, and returned the elevation 
of eyebrows with which he said ‘ Wielding the 
thunderbolt, or directing the devouring and avenging 
flame ! ' Bless me, Copperfield I ” — and then entered 
on the perusal of Mrs. Micawber's epistle. 

It ran thus : 

“My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, and 
if he should still remember one who formerly had the 
Happiness of being well acquainted with him, may 
I beg a few moments of his leisure lime ? I assure 
Mr. T. T. that I would not intnide upon his kind- 
ness, were I in any other position than on the 
confines of distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, the 
alienation of Mr. Micawber (formerly so domesti- 
cated) from his wife and family, is the cause of my 
addressing my unhappy appeal to Mr, Traddles, and 
soliciting his best indulgence. Mr. T. can form no 
adequate idea of the change in Mr. Micawber's 
conduct, of his wildness, of bis violence. It has 
gradually augmented, until it assumes the appearance 
of aberration of intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I 
assure Mr. Traddles, on which some paroxysm docs 
not take place. Mr. T. will not require me to depict 
my feelings, when I inform him that I have become 
accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber assert that he has 
sold himself to the D. Mystery and secrecy have 
long been his principal characteristic, have long 
repkeed unlimited confidence. The slightest pro- 
vocation, even being asked if there is anything he 
would pfWer for dinner, causes him to express a wish 
for a separation. Last night, on being childishly 
solicited for twopence, to buy * lemon-stunners ’—a 
local sweetmeat^he piesentea an oyster-knife at the 
twins ! 


“ The quick eye of affection is not easily blinded, 
when of the female sex. Mr, Micawber is going to 
London. Though he studiously concealed ms hand, 
this morning before breakfast, in writing the direc- 
tion-card which he attached to the little b^rown valise 
of happier days, the eagle-glance of matrimonial 
anxiety detected d,o,n, distinctly traced. The 
West-End destination of the coach, is the Golden 
Cross. Dare I fervently implore Mr. T. to see my 
misguided husband, and to reason with him ? Dare 
1 ask Mr. T. to endeavour to step in between Mr. 
Micawber and his agonised family ? Oh no, for that 
would be too much t 

“If Mr. Copperfield should yet remember one 
unknown to fame, will Mr, T. take charge of my 
unalterable regards and similar entreaties? In any 
case, 1)0 will have the benevolence /o consider this 
communication strictly private^ and on no account 
whatever to be alluded to^ however distantly, in the 
presence of Mr. Micawber. If Mr* T. should ever 
reply to it (which 1 cannot but feel to be most impro- 
bable), a letter addressed to M. E., Post Office, 
Canterbury, will be fraught with less painful conse- 
quences than any addressed immediately to one, who 
subscribes herself, in extreme distress, 

“ Mr. Thomas Traddles's respectful friend and 
suppliant, 

**Emma Micawber.** 

What do you think of that letter?** said Traddles, 
casting his eyes upon me, when 1 had read it twioc. 

“ What do you think of the other ? *' said I. For 
he was still reading it with knitted brows. 

“I think that the two together, Copperfield,'* 
replied Traddles, “mean more than Mr. and Mrs. 
Micaw'ber usually mean in their correspondence— but 
I don't know what. They are both written in good 
faith, 1 have no doubt, and without any collusion. 
Poor thing I ** he was now alluding to Mrs. Micaw- 
ber's letter, and we were standing side by side com- 
paring the two ; “ iLwill be a charity to write to her, 
at all events, and telL her that we will not fail to see 
Mr, Micawber.** 

1 acceded to this, the more readily, because I now 
reproached myself with having treated her former 
letter rather lightly. It had set me thinking a good 
deal at the time, as I have mentioned in its puico : 
but my absorption in my own affairs, my experience 
of the family, and my hearing nothing more, had 
gradually ended in my dismissing the subject. I had 
often thought of the Micawbers, but chiefly to wonder 
what “ pecuniary liabilities ’* they were establishing 
in Canterbuiy, and to recall how shy Mr. Micawber 
was of me when he became clerk to Uriah Heep. 

However, I now wrote a comforting letter to Mm. 
Micawber, in our joint names, and we both signed it. 
As we walked into town to post it, Traddles and 1 
held a long conference, and launched into a number 
of speculations, which I need not repeat We took 
my aunt into our counsels in the afternoon ; but our 
only decided conclusion was, that we would be very 
punctual in keeping Mr. Micawber's appointment 

Although we appeared at the stipulated place a 

g uarter of an hour before the time, we found llfr. 

ficawber already there. He was standing with his 
arms folded, over against the wall, lookhig at the 
spikes on the top, with a sentimental expression, as 
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If iwsre iht Interlacing boughs of trees that had 
him m bis youth. 

When we ftocefeted him, his manner was something 
more confused, and something less gent^l than of 
yore. He had relinquished his legal suit of black 
for the puiposes of this excursion, and wore the old 
aurtout and tights, but not quite with the old air. 
He gradually pick^ up more and more of it as we 
conversed with him ; but, his very eye-glass seemed 
to hang less easily, and his shirt-collar, though still 
of the old formidable dimensions, rather drooped. 

Gentlemen I *' said Mr, Micawber, after the first 
salutations, you arc friends in need, and friends 
indeed. Allow me to offer my inquiries with reference 
to the physical welfare of Mrs, Copperfield in esse, 
and Mrs, Traddles in passe, — presuming, that is to 
my, that my friend Mr. Traddles is not yet united to 
the object of his affections, for weal and for woe,** 

We acknowledged his politemess, and made suitable 
replies. He then directed our attention to the wall, 
and was beginning, I assure you, gentlemen,*' when 
1 ventured to object to that ceremonious form of 
address, and to beg that he would speak to us in the 
Old way, 

** My dear Copperfield,*' be returned, pressing my 
hand, “your cordiality overpowers me. This recep- 
tion of a shattered fragment of the Temple once 
called Man — if 1 may be permitted so to express my- 
self — beij^aks a heart that is an honour to our 
common nature. I was about to observe that I again 
behold the serene spot where some of the happiest 
hours of my existence fleeted by.” 

Made so, I am sure, by Mrs, Micawl>er,” said I. 

1 hope she is well ? *’ 

Thank you," returned Mr. Micawber, whose face 
clouded at this reference, “she is but so-so. And 
this,” said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head sorrow- 
fully, “ is the Bench I Where, for the first time in 
many revolving years, the overwhelming pressure of 
pecuniary liabuitics was not proclaimed, from day to 
day, by importunate voices declining to vacate the 
psismge ; where there was no knocker on the door for 
any creditor to appeal to ; where personal service of 
process was not requirt^d, and detainers w'ere merely 
lodged at the gate I Gentlemen,” said Mr, Micawber, 
“ wlien the shadow of that iron-work on the summit 
of the brick structure has been reflected on the gravel 
of the Parade, I have seen my children thread the 
maxes of the intricate patterm avoiding the dark 
marks, I have been familiar with every stone in the 
place. If I betray weakness, you will know how to 
excuse me,” 

“ Wc have all got on in life since then, Mr. 
Mictiwber,” said I. 

“Mr. Cop|)erfield.*' returned Mr. Micawber, 
bitterly, ** when 1 was an inmate of that retreat I 
could look iny fellow-man in the face, and punch his 
head if he offended me. My fellow-man and myself 
are no longer on those glorious terms 1 *' 

Turning from tlic bunding in a downcast manner, 
Mr. Micawber accepted my proffered arm on one 
side, and the proffer^ arm of Traddles on the other, 
and walked away between us. 

“There are some landmarks, observed Mr. 
Micawber, looking fondly back o\*er hts shoulder, 
“ on the road to the tomb, which, but for the impiety 
of the aspiration, a, man would wish never to nave 
passed. Such is the Bench in my chequered career,” 

“Oh, you are in low spirits. Mr. Micawber,” said 
Traddles, * 

I am, sir/* Interposed Mr. Micawber. 

1 hope," said Traddles, “ it is not because you 
tmv# a dislike to the I am a 

Savrm myself, you know.” 

Mr. Micawim ilmswptd not a word. 


“ How is oiir friend Heep, Mr. Micawfaer?"^ sold 
I, after a silence. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawbeip, 
bursting into a state of much excitement, and turning 
ale, “ if you ask after my employer as your friend, 
am sorry for it ; if you ask after him as my friend, 
I sardonically smile at it. In whatever capacity you 
ask after my employer, I beg, without offence to you, 
to limit my reply to this — that whatever his state of 
health may be, his appearance is foxy : not to say 
diabolical. You will allow me, as a private individual, 
to decline pursuing a subject which has lashed me to 
the utmost verge of desperation in my professional 
capacity.” 

1 expressed my regret for having innocently 
touched upon a theme that roused him so much. 

May I ask,” said I, “ without any hazard of repeat- 
ing the mistake, how my old friends Mr. and Miss 
Wickfield are ? ” 

“ Miss Wickfield,” said Mr. Micawber, now turn- 
ing red, “ is, as she always is, a pattern, and a bright 
example. My dear Copperfield, she is the only starry 
spot in a miserable existence. My respect for that 
young lady, my admiration of her character, my 
devotion to her for her love and truth, and goodness ! 
— Take me,” said Mr. Micawber, “ down a turning, 
for, upon my soul, in my present state of mind I am 
not equal to this 1 *’ 

We wheeled him off into a narrow street, where he 
took out his pocket-handkerchief, and stood with his 
back to a wall. If I looked as gravely at him as 
7'raddles^.did, he must have found our company by 
no means inspiriting. 

"It is my fate,” said Mr. Micawber, unfeignedly 
sobbing, but doing even that, w^ith a shadow of the 
old expression of doing something genteel ; “ it is my 
fate, gentlemen, that the finer feelings of our nature 
have Ix^rcome reproaches to me. My homage to Miss 
Wickfield, is a flight of arrows in my bosom. You 
had better leave me, if you please, to walk the earth 
as a vagabond. The worm will settle tny business in 
double-quick time.” 

WjtlK)ut attending to this invocation, we stood by, 
until he put up his x>ockct-handkerchief, pulled up 
his shirt-collar, and, to delude any person in the 
neighbourhood who might have been observing him, 
hummed a tune with his hat very much on one side, 

I then mentioned — not knowing what might Ixj lost if 
vfc lost sight of him yet — that it would give rne great 
pleasure to introduce him to my aunt, if he would 
ride out to Highgate, where a bed was at his service. 

“ You shall make us a glass of your own punch, 
Mr, Micawber,” said I, “and forget whatever you 
have on your mind, in pleasanter reminiscences.” 

“ Or, if confiding anything to friends will be more 
likely to relieve you, you shall impart it to us, Mr, 
Micawber,” said Traddles, prudently, 

“Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, “do with 
me as you will ! 1 am a straw upon the surface of 
the deep, and am tossed in all directions by the 
elephants — I beg your pardon ; I should have said 
the elements.” 

Wc walked on, arm-in-arm, again ; found, the 
coach in the act of starting ; and arrived itt Higfigate 
without encountering any difficulties by the way. 1 
W'as very uneasy and very uncertain in my miftd \vhat 
to say or do for the best — so was Traddles, evidently, 
Mr. Micawber was for the most part plunged into 
deep gloom. He occasionafiy made an attempt to 
simrten himself, and hum the' fag-end of a tune ; but 
his relapses into profound melancholy were only made 
the more impressive ty the mockery of a hat exceed- 
ingly on one side, ana a shirt-collar pulled up to his 
eyes. 

We went to my aunt's house rather than to mine, 
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because of Dora's not being well. My aunt presented directions set before bim. togethoc with ail the other' 
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with gracious cordiality. Mr. Micawber kissed her “Your entployefi you know/* said Mr* Dick/ 
hand, retired to the window, and pulling out his jogging his ami as a gentle reminder* 
pocket'handkerchief, had a mental wrestle with him- ** My good sir/* returned Mr* Mioawber, **yon 
self. recall me. I am obliged to you**^ l^hey shook hands 

Mr. Dick was at home. He was by nature so ex- again. *‘My employer, nm*am^ — Mr. Keep— once 
ceedingJy compassionate of any one who seemed to be did me the favour to obs^ve to me* that if I were 
ill at ease* and was so quick to hnd any such person not in the receipt of the stipendiary emoluments 
out* that he shook hands with Mr. Micawber*at least appertaining to my engagement with him, 1 should 
half-a-dozen times in five minutes. To Mr. Micawber* probably be a mountebank about the countfy, 
in his trouble* this w^armth, on the part of a stranger* swallowing a sword-blade, and eating the devouring 
was so extremely touching, that he could only ^y, on element. For anything that I can perceive to the 
the occasion of each successive shake, ** My dear sir, contrary, it is still probable that my children may be 
you overpower me ! Which gratified Mr. Dick so reduced to seek a livelihood by personal contortion, 
much* that he went at it again with greater vigour while Mrs. Micawber abets their unnatural feats, by 
than before. playing the barrel-organ. '* 

**TJie friendliness of this gentleman,** said Mr. Mr. Micawlier, wth a random but expressive 
Micawber to my aunt, ** if you will allow me, ma’am, flourish of his knife, signified that these performances 
to cull a figure of speech from the vocabulary of our might be expected to take place after he was no 
coarser national sports — floors me. To a man who is more; then resumed his peeling with a desperate 
struggling with a complicated burden of perplexity air. 

and disquiet, such a reception is trying, 1 assure My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round 


you. 

•* My friend Mr. Dick,*' replied my aunt, proudly, 
“ is not a common man." 

**That I am convinced of," said Mr. Micawlx^r. 
** My dear sirl" for Mr. Dick w as shaking hands 
with him again; “I am deeply sensible of your 
cordiality I " 

“ How do you find yourself?" said Mr. Dick, with 
on anxious look. 

“ Indifferent, my dear sir," returned Mr. Micawber, 
sighing. 

“You must keep up your spirits,*’ said Mr. Dick, 
“ and make yourself as comfortable as possible." 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome b/these friendly 
words, and by finding Mr. Dick’s hand again within 
his own. “It has lx:en my lot," he observed* ‘'to 
meet, in the diversified panorama of human existence, 
with an occasional oasis, but never with one .so green, 
so gushing, as the present ! " 

At another lime I slunikl have been amused by 
this ; but 1 felt that wc w'crc all constrained and un- 
ca.sy, and I watched Mr. Micawlxir so anxiously, in 
his vacillations Ixitween an evident disposition to 
reveal soinc'thing, and a counter-disposition to reveal 
nothing, that 1 was in a perfect fever. Traddles, 
sitting on the edge of his chair, with his eyes wide 
open, and his hair more emphatically erect than ever, 
.stared by turns at the ground and at Mr. Micawber, 
without so much as attempting to put in a word. My 
aunt, though I saw that her shrewdest observation 
was concentrated on her new guest, had more ustiful 
possession of her w its than either of us ; for she held 
him in conversation, and made it necessary for him 
to talk, whether he liked it or not. 

“You arc a very old friend of my nephew's, Mr. 
Micawber," said my aunt. “I wish I had had the 
pleasure of seeing you before." 

“ Madam," returned Mr, Micawber, I wish I had 
had the honour of knowing you at an earlier period. 
I was not always the wreck you at present behold." 

“I hope Mrs. Micawber and yoitf family are well, 
sir," siiid my aunt. . 

Mr. Micawber inclined his head. “They are as 
well, ma’am," he desperately observed, after a pause, 
“as Aliens and Outcasts can ever hope to be.'* 

“ Lord bless you, sir I " exclaimed my aunt in her 
abrupt way. ' What arc you talking atx>ut ? ** 

“ The subsistence of my family, ma’am," returned 
Mr. Micawber, “trembles in the balance. My em- 
ployer " 

Here Mr, Micawber provokingly left off; and 
began to peel the lemons that had been under my 


tabic that she usually kept beside her, and eyed him 
attentively. Notwithstanding the aversion wiUi which 
I regarded the idea of entrapping him into any dis- 
closure he was not prepared to make voluntarily, I 
should have taken him up at this point, but for the 
strange proceedings in which I saw him cngagect ; 
whereof his putting the lemon-peel into the kettle, 
the sugar into the snuffer-tray, the .spirit into the 
empty Jug, and confidently attempting to pour boil- 
ing water out of a candle-stick, were among the most 
remarkable. I saw that a crisis was at hand, and it 
came. He clattered all his means and implements 
together, rose from his chair, pulled out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and burst into tears. 

“My dear Coppcrfield," said Mr. Micawlxsr, 
behind his handkerchief, “this is an occupation, of 
all others, requiring an untroubled mind, and self- 
respect. I cannot ptjrform it. It is out of the 
question." 

“Mr. Micawber," said I, “what is the matter? 
Pray sj>eak out. You are among friends." 

“Among frlend.s, sir!" repeated Mr. Micawber; 
and all he had reserved came breaking out of him. 
“Good heavens, it is principally because I am among 
friends that my state of mind is what it is. What is 
the matter, gentlenftn? W'hat is rto/ the matter? 
Villany is the matter ; baseness is the matter ; de- 
ception, fraud, conspiracy, are the matter; and the 
name of the whole atrocious ma.ss is — H eep ! ** 

My aunt clapped her hands, and we all started up 
as if we were Assessed. 

“The struggle is overl" said Mr, Micawb^j^r, 
violently gesticulating with his fxicket-handkerchief, 
and fairly striking out from lime to time with both 
arms, as if he were swimming under superhuman 
dilficulties. “1 will lead this life no longer, lani' 
a wretched t>ein^, cut off from everything that make# 
life tolerable. I have been under a Taboo in that 
illfeniaj scoundrel’s stTvice. Give me back my wife, 
give mel^cRlhy family, sul^stitule Micawber lor the 
petty wretch who walks about in the boots at present 
on my feet, and call upon me to swallow a sword td- 
morrow, and I'll do it. With an app^ite I " 

I never saw a man so hot in my life. I tried to 
calm him, that we might come to something rational ; 
but he got hotter and hotter* and wouldn't hear a 
word. 

“I’ll put roy hand in no man*s hand*** said Mr. 
Micawber, gasping, pufiUng, and sobbing, to that 
degree that he was like a man fighting with cold 
water, “until I have— blown to fragments— the— a 
—detestable— swpem— H eep 1 I’ll jxiriake of no 
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qije'll-lW^taUty. wwH I l»ve^ ~inoyea 
Vesuyiigf r^to alwSi^ncd riMiw 

Kdrmhtziini‘--«*'*tindei^^ this roof-— 
tkrticularly punch— would — a— choke me — unless — I 
(mit^previottsly — choked the eyes— out of the head 
int^- ^ *“ • ’ • T 

-I'll know "nob 


Ijar— H eef I 1— 
s^Tiothing— and — a 


dy — an< 

-live nowhere — ^until I have crushed — ^to — a — undts* 
covcrabie atoms — the — transcendent and immortal 
hypocrite and peijurer— Heep I " 

1 really had some fear of Mr Micawber's dying on 
the spot. The manner in which he struggled uirough 
these inarticulate sentences, and, whenever he found 
himself getting near the name of Heep, fought his 
way on to K dashed at it in a fainting state, and 
brought it out with a vehemence little less than 
marvellous, was frightful; but now, when he sank 
into a chair, steaming, and looked at us, with every 
possible colour in his face that had no business there, 
and an endless procession of lumps following ohe 
another in hot haste up his throat, whence they 
seemed to shoot into his forehead, he had the appear- 
ance of befng in the last extremity. I would have 
gone to his assistance, but he waved me off, and 
wouldn't hear a word. 

** No. Copperfteldl — No communication — a — until 
—Miss Wickfield — ^a — redress from wrongs inflicted 
by ^luummate scoundrel— H eep I ** (1 am quite 

conmowllie cdul'd not have uttered three words, but 
for the amasing energy with which this word inspired 
him when he felt it coming.) Inviolable secret — a 
— from the whole world — a — no exceptions — this day 
week— ar— at breakfast time — — eve^body present — 
including aunt— a— and extremely friendly gentleman 
—to be at the hotel at Canterbury — a — where — Mrs. 
Micawber and myself— Auld Lang Syne in chorus — 
and — a — will expose intolerable ruffian— H eep I No 
more to say— a — or iTsteh to persuasion — go im- 
mediately-¥^ot capable — a — bear society — ^upon the 
track of deyoted^aoddjoomed, traits 1 " 

With this last repetition of the magic word that 
had kept him goi^ at all, and in which he surpassed 
all his previous efforts, Mr. Micawber rushed, out of 
the house ; leaving us in a state of excitement, hope, 
and wonder, that reduced us to a condition little 
Ijctter than his own^ But even then his passion for 
writing letters was too strong to l>e resisted ; for 


CHAPTER L. 

MR. PEGGOTTV'S DREAM COMES TRUE. 

By this time, some months had passed, since bur 
interview on the bank of the river with Martha. I 
had never seen her since, but she had communicated 
with Mr. Peggotty on several occasions. Nothing 
had come of by ze alous intervention : nor could 1 
infer, from wKalTK clue had ever* 

been obtained, for a moment, to Emily’s fate. I 
confess that i^tegan to dcspair of her .recQyery*.and 
^adually tp sink 3^^r an J deeper. ilUo. 
that %e was deadi 

His conviction remained unchanged. So far as I 
know — and 1 believe his honest heart was transparent 
to me — he never wavered again, injaia solemn cer- 
tainty of finding Jj.er. His patience never tir^. 
Xhd. although 1 trembled for the agony it might one 
day be to him to have his strong assurance shivered 
at a blow, there was something so religious in it, so 
affect ingly expressive of its anchor being in the purest 
depths of his fine nature, that the respect and honour 
in which I held him were exalted every day. 

His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and did 
no more. He had been a man of sturdy action all 
his life, and he knew that in all things wherein he 
wanted help he must do his own part faithfully, and 
help himself. I have known him set out in the night, 
on a misgiving that the light might not 1x5, by some 
accident, in the window of the old boat, and walk to 
Yarmouth. I have known him, on reading some- 
thing in the newspaper, that might apply to her, take 
up his Slick, and go forth on a journey of three or 
four score miles. He made his way by sea to Naples, 
and back, after hearing the narrative to which Miss 
Darlle had assisted me. All his journeys were 
ruggedly performed ; for he was always steadfast in 
a purpose of saving money for Emily's sake, when 
she should be found. In all this long pursuit, I 
never beard him repine ; I never heard him say he 
was fatigued, or out of heart. 

Dora had often seen him since our marriage, and 
was quite fond of him. 1 fancy his figure before me 


he had called to write it 

Most secret and confidential. 

**Mv DEAR Sir, 

** I Ijeg to be allowed to convey, through you, 
my apologies to your excellent aunt for my late 
excitement. An explosion of a smouldering volcano 
long suppressed, was the result of an internal contest 
more easily conceived than described. 

trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my ap- 
pointment for the morning of this day week, at the 
house of public entertainment at Canterbury, where 
Mns. Micawber and myself had once the honour of 
uniting our voices to yours, in the well«knowti strain 
of the Immortal exciseman nurtured beyond the 
IVeed. 

** The duty done, and act of reparation performed, 
which can alone enable me to contemplate my fellow 
mortal, I shall be known no more. I shall simply 
require to be deposited in that place of uni versal 

*' In his narrow cell for aver laid* 

^ * The mda forafatliars of the hamlat meefi/ 

the plain Inscriptkm, 
iP^.WlUClNS MiCAWWfi» 


evening, about twilight, when he came to talk with 
me, I would induce him to smoke his pipe in the 
garden, as we slowly paced to and fro together ; and 
then, the picture of his deserted home, and the com- 
fortable air it used to have in my childish eyes of an 
evening when the fire was burning, and the wind 
moaning round it, came most vividly into my mind. 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he had 
found Martha waiting near his lodging on the pre- 
ceding night when he came out, and that she had 
asked him not to leave London on any account, 
until he should have seen her again. 

** Did she tell you why ? " I inquired. 

I asked her, Mas'r Davy,'* be replied, bift it is 
but few words as she ever says, and she on'y got my 
promise and so went away.** 

** Did she say when you might expect to see her 
again?*' 1 demanded. 

** No, Mas'r Davy," he returned, drawing his hand 
thoughtfully down his face. •* I asked that too ; but 
it was more (she said) than she could tell** , 

As 1 had long Ibmme to encourage him with 
hopes that hung on threads, I made no other com- 
ment on this informatkm than that 1 suppos^ he 
wpold see her soon* Such speculatitms as it ea*> 
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within me I kept to myself* and those were 
faint enot^b. 

1 was walking alone in the garden* one evening* 
about a fortnight afterwards. 1 remember that even- 
ing well. It was the second in Mr. Micawber’s week 
of suspense. There had been rain all day, and there 
was a damp feeling in the air. llie leaves were thick 
upon the trees, and heavy with wet ; but the rain had 
ceased, though the sky was still dark ; and the hope- 
ful birds were singing cheerfully. As 1 walked to 
and fro in the garden, and the twilight began to close 
around me. their little voices were hushed ; and that 
peculiar silence which belongs to such an evening in 
the country when the lightest trees are quite still, 
save for the occasional droppings from their boughs, 
prevailed. 

There was a little green perspective of trellis- work 
and ivy at the side of our cottage, through which I 
could see, from the garden where I was walking, into 
the road before the house. I happened to turn my 
eyes towards this place, as I was thinking of many 
things ; and I saw a figiu*e beyond, dressed in a plain 
cloak. It was bending eagerly towards me, and 
beckoning. 

Martha 1 *' said I, going to it. 

“Can you come with me?'‘ she inquired, in an 
agitated whisper. “I have been to him, and he is 
not at home. I wrote dow'n where he was to come, 
and left it on his table with my own hand. They 
said he would not be out long. 1 have tidings for 
him. Can you come directly ? " 

My answer was to pass out at the gate immediately. 
She made a hasty gesture with her hand, as if to 
entreat my patience and my silence, and turned 
towards London, whence, as her dress betokened, 
she had come exj^editiously on foot. 

I asked her if that were not our destination? On 
her motioning Yes, with the same hasty gesture as 
before, I stopped an empty coach that was coming 
by, and we got into it. When I asked her where the 
coachman wsis to drive, she answered, “Anywhere 
near Golden Square ! And quick I " — then shrunk 
into a corner, with one trembling hand bt*fore her 
face, and the other making the former gesture, as if 
she could not bear a voice. 

Now much disliirl^ed, and dazzled with conflicting 
gleams of hope and dread, 1 looked at her for some 
explanation. But, seeing how strongly she desired 
to remain quiet, and feeling that it was my own 
natural inclination too, at such a itime, 1 did not 
attempt to break the silence. We proceeded without 
a word being spoken. Sometimes she glanced out 
of the windows as though she thought we were going 
slowly, though indeed we were going fast ; but other- 
wise remained exactly as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the Square 
she had mentioned, where 1 directed the coach to 
wait, not knowing but that we might have some 
occasion for it. She laid her hand on my arm, and 
hurried me on to one of the sombre streets, of which 
there are several in that part, where the houses were 
once fair dwellings in the occupation of single families, 
but have, and had, long ' degenerated into poor 
lodgings let off in rooms. Entering at the open door 
of one of these, and releasing my arm, she l^koned 
me to follow her up the common staircase, which was 
like a tributary channel to the street. 

The house swarmed with inmates. As we went up, 
doors of rooms were opened and people's heads put 
out ; and we passed other people on the stairs, who 
were coming down. In glancing up from the out- 
side, before we entered, I had seen women and 
children lolling at the windows over flower-pots ; 
and we seemed to have attracted their curiosity, for 
these were principally the observers wbo looked out 


of their doors. It was a broad panelled staircase^ 
with massive balustrades of some dark wood; cor- 
nices above the doors, ornamented with carved fruit 
and flowers ; and broad seats in the windows. But 
all these tokens pf past grandeur were miserably 
decayed and dirty ; rot, damp, and age, had weakened 
the nooring, which in many places was unsound and 
even unsafe. Some attempts had been made, 1 
noticed, to infuse new blood into this dwindling 
frame, by repairing the costly old wood- work here 
and there with common deal; but it was like the 
marriage of a reduced old noble to a plet)eian fxiuf^r, 
and each party to the ill-assorted union shimnk away 
from the other. Several of the bsick windows on the 
staircase had been darkened or wholly blocked up. 
In those that remained, there w'as scarcely any glass ; 
and, through the crumbling frames by which the txid 
air seemed always lo come in. and never to go out, 
1 saw, through other glassless windows, into other 
houses in a similar condition, and looked giddily 
down into a wretched yard, which was the common 
dust-heap of the mansion. 

We proceeded to the top-story of the house. Two 
or three times, by the way, I thought L deserved in 
the indistinct light the skins of a female figure going 
up before us. As we turned to ascend the last 
of stairs between us and the roof, w'e caught a full 
view of this figure pausing for a moment, at a door. 
Then it turned the handle, and went in. 

“What's this I ’* said Martha, in a whisper, “She 
has gone into my room. I don't know her ! ** 

/ knew her. 1 had recognised her with amazement, 
for Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a lady 
whom 1 had seen before, in a few words, to my 
conductress; and had scarcely done so when wo 
heard her voice in the room, though not, from where 
we stood, what she was saying. Martha, with an 
astonished look, repeated her former action, and 
softly led me up the stairs ; and ihcti, by a little Ixick 
door which seemed to liave no lock, and which she 
pushed ojxjn with a touch, into a small empty garret 
with a low sloping roof: little better than a cup- 
board. Betweim this, and the room she had called 
hers, there w'as a small door of communication, 
standing ixtrtly open. Here we stop[>ed, breathless 
with our ascent, and .she placed her hand lightly on 
my lips. 1 could only see, of the room beyond, that 
it was pretty large ; that there was a |jed in it ; and 
that there were some common pictures of ships ui>on 
the walls. 1 could not see Miss Uarile, or the pttrson 
whom we had beard her address. Certainly, n\y 
companion could not, for my [Kisition was the tjcst. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. 
Martha kept one hand on my lips, and raised the 
other in a listening attitude. 

“ It matters little to me her not lieing at home,** 
said Rosa Dartle, haughtily, “I know nothing of 
her. It is you I come to see.*' 

“ Me ? ’* replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thrill went through my frame. 
For it was Emily’s ! 

'*Ycs,** returned Miss Dartle, “I have come to 
look at you. What ? You are not ashamed of the 
face that has done so much ? ** 

*rhe. resolution and unrelenting hatred of her tone, 
its cold stem sharpness, and its fnastered rage, pre- 
sented her before me, as if I had seen her standing 
in the light. 1 saw the fla.shing black eyes, and the 
passion-wasted figure ; and I saw the scar, with its 
white track cutting through her lips, quivering and 
throbbing as sfic spoke. 

“1 have come to see,'* she said, “Jamtts Steer- 
forth’s fancy ; the girl who ran away with him, and 
is the town-talk of the commonest people of her 
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native pkcc; the bold, flaunting, practised com* 
panion of persona Hke James Steerfonh. I want to 
know what such a thing is like/* 

lltere was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on whom 
she heaped these taunts, ran towards the door, and 
the spcivker swiftly interposed herself before it* It 
was succeeded by a mementos pause. 

When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was through her 
set teeth, and with a stamp upon the ground, 

there!*' she said, “or Til proclaim you to 
the house, and the whole street I If you try to evade 
w, ril stop you, if it's by the hair, and raise the 
very stones against you ! ** 

A frightened murmur was the only reply that 
reached my cars. A silence succeeded. I did not 
know what to do, .Much as 1 desired to put an end 
to the interview, I felt that I had no right to present 
niystjlf; that it was for Mr. Peggotty alone to sec 
her and recover her. Would he never come? I 
thotfght, impatiently. 

’'8ol" said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous 
laugh, **1 see her at last I Why, he was a poor 
creature to be taken by that delicate mock-modesty, 
and that hanging head ! " 

"Oh. for Heaven's sake, spare me!” exclaimed 
Emily. *' Whoever you are, you know my pitiable 
story, and for Heaven's sake spare me, if you would 
be spared yourself ! ” 

"If / would be spared!” returned the other 
fiercely; "what is there in common between us, do 
you think?” 

" Nothing but our sex,” said Emily, with a burst 
of tears. 

"And that,” said Rosa Dartle, "is so strong a 
chiitn, preferred by one so infamous, that if I had 
any feeling in my breast but scorn and abhorrence 
of you, it would freeze it up. Our sex I You are an 
honour to our sex ! ” 

"I have deserved this,” cried Emily, "but it’s 
dreadful 1 Dear, dear lady, think what I have 
suffered, and how I am fallen 1 Oh, Martha, come 
back ! Oh, home, home 1 ” 

Miss Dartle placed herself in a chair, within view 
of the door, and looked downward, as if Emily were 
crouching on the floor before her. Iking now between 
me and the light, 1 could see her curled lip, and her 
cruel eyes intently fixed on one place, with a greedy 
iriumpn, 

" Listen to what I say I ” she said ; " and reserve 
your false arts for your dupes. Do you ho[ie to move 
by your tears? No more than you could charm 
me by your snules, you purchased slave.” 

"Qh, have some mercy on mel” cried Emily* 
" Show me some compassion, or I shall die mad !” 

"It would he no grtut penance,” said Rosa Dartle, 
"for your crimes. Do you know what you have 
done ? Do you ever think of the home you have laid 
wiiiste t ” 

"Oh, b there ever night or day, when I don’t 
think of it J ” cried Emily ; and now I could just see 
her, on her knees, with her head thrown back, her 
ixvle face looking upward, her hands wildly clasped 
and held out, and her hair streaming about her. 
"Has there ever l>een a single minute, w^ng or 
steeping, when it hasn't been before me. Just as it 
used to be in the lost days when I turned my t>ack 
upon it for and for everl Oh, home, home! 
Oh dear, dear uncle, if you ever could have known 
the agony your love would cause me when I fell away 
from gocwl, you never would have shown it to me so 
much os S^ou felt it ; but would have been 
to me, at least once in my life, that I might 
li^|iL|»^d some comfort 1 ! liave none, none, no 

cottftlrt ujK>ti eardi. for all of them were nlweys 
fond of tmV" S>he drop^ on her face, before m 


imperious figure in the chair, with an Imploring 
effort to clasp the skirt of her dress. 

Rosa Dartle sat looking down upon her, as in* 
flexible as a figure Of brass. Her lips were tightly 
compressed, as if she knew that she must keep a 
strong constraint upon herself*— I write what I sin- 
cerely believe — or she would be tempted to strike 
the beautiful form with her foot. I saw her, dis- 
tinctly, and the whole poAver of her face and cha- 
racter seemed forced into that expression. — ^Would 
he never come ? 

"The miserable vanity of these earth-worms!” 
she said, when she had so far controlled the angry 
heavings of her breast, that she could trust herseu 
to speak. " Your home I Do you imagine that I 
bestow a thought on it, or suppose you could do any 
harm to that low place, which money would not pay 
for, and handsomely? Your home! You were a 
part of the trade of your home, and were bought 
and sold like any other vendible thing your people 
dealt in." 

"Oh not that I ” cried Emily. " Say anything of 
me; but don’t visit my disgrace and shame, more 
than I have done, on folks who are as honourable 
as you ! Have some respect for them, as you are a 
lady, if you have no mercy for me.” 

" I speak,” she said, not deigning to take any heed 
of this appeal, and drawing away her dress from the 
contamination of Emily’s touch, ** I speak of Ais 
home — where 1 live. Here,” she said, stretching 
out her hand with her contemptuous laugh, and 
looking down upon the prostrate girl, " is a worthy 
cause of division between lady-mother and gentleman- 
son ; of grief in a house w'here she wouldn’t have 
been admitted as a kitchen-girl ; of anger, and re- 
pining, and reproach. This piece of pollution, 
picked up from the water-side, to be made much of 
for an hour, and then tossed hack to her original 
place ! ” 

"No! no!” cried Emily, clasping her hands 
together. "When he first came into my w'ay — that 
the day had never dawned upon me, and he liad met 
me being carried to my grave ! — I had been brought 
up as virtuous as you or any lady, and was going to 
be the wife of as good a man as you or any lady in 
the world can ever marry. If you live in his home 
and know him, you know, perhaps, what his power 
with a weak, vain girl might be. I don’t defend 
myself, but I know W'cll, and he knows w'ell* or he 
will know when he comes to die, and his mind i.s 
troubled with it, that he used all his power to deceive 
me, and that 1 believed him, trusted him, and loved 
him I ” 

Rosa Dartle sprang up from her seat ; recoiled ; 
and in recoiling struck at her, with a face of such 
malignity, so darkened and disfigured by passion, 
that I had almost thrown myself between them. 
The blow, which had no aim, fell upon the air. As 
she now stood panting, looking at her with the 
utinost detestatioTA that she was capable of expressing, 
and trembling from head to foot with rage and scorn, 

I thought I had never seen such a sight, and never 
could see such another. 

" You love him? Vouf** she cried, Wit^ firtfcr 
clenched hand, quivering as if it only warned a 
weapon to stab the object of her wrath. 

Emily had shrunk out of my view. There was no 
reply. 

"Add tell that to me,** she added, "with your 
shameful lips? Why don’t they whip these crea- 
tures? If I could order it to be done, I w^ould have 
this girl whipped to death." 

And so she would, 1 have no doubt. I would not 
have trusted her with tlie sack ilselfi while that 
furious look lasted* 
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She slowlif, veiy slowly, broke into a laugh, and 
pointed at Emily with her hand, as if she were a sight 
of shame Tor gods and men. 

^*SAi, love!" she said. ♦'That carrion! And 
herever cared for her, she'd tell me. Ha, ha ! The 
iiats that these traders are 1 " 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised rage. 
Of the two, I would have much preferred to be the 
object of the latter. But, when she sulfered it to 
break loose, it was only for a moment. She had 
chained it up again, and however it might tear her 
within, she subdued it to herself. 

“1 came here, you pure fountain of love," she 
said, ** to see — as I began by telling you — ^what such 
a thing as you was like. 1 was curious* 1 am .satis- 
fied. Also to tell you, that you had best seek that 
home of yours, with all speed, and hide your head 
among those excellent people who are expecting you, 
and whom your money will console, when it's all 
gone, you can believe, and trust, and love again, 
you know t I thought you a broken toy that had 
lasted its time ; a worthless spangle that was tar- 
nished, and thrown away. But, finding you true 
gold, a very lady, and an ill-used innocent, with a 
fresh heart full of love and trustfulness — which you 
look like, and is quite consistent with your .story i — I 
have something more to say. Attend to it ; for what 
I say ril do. Do you hear me, you fairy spirit ? 
What 1 say, I mean to do 1 " 

Her rage got the better of her again, for a 
moment ; but it passed over her face like a spasm, 
and left her smiling. 

“Hide yourself," she pursued, “if not at home, 
somewhere. Let it be somewhere beyond reach ; in 
some obscure life-— or, better still, in .some obscure 
death. I wonder, if your loving heart will not bre.ak, 
ou have found no way of helping it to be stilUl I 
ave heard of such means sometimes. I believe they 
may l>e easily found.' * 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, interrupted 
her here. She stopped, and listened to it as if it 
were music. 

“ I am of a strange nature, perhaps,” Ro.sa Dartle 
went on ; “ but I can’t breathe freely in the air you 
brejithe. I find it sickly. Therefore, 1 will have it 
cleared ; I will have it purified of you. If you live 
here to-morrow, I'll have your story and your cha- 
racter proclaimed on the common stair. There are 
decent women in the house, I am told ; and it is a 
pity such a light as you should be among them, and 
concealed. If, leaving here, you seek any refuge in 
this town in any character but your true one (which 
you are welcome to bear, without molestation from 
me), the same service shall be done you, if I hear of 
your retreat. Being assisted by a gentleman who 
not long aspired to the favour of your hand, I 
am sanguine as to that." 

Would he never, never come ? How long was I 
to bear this ? How long could I bear it ? 

“Oh me, oh me ! " exclaimed the wretched Emily, 
in a tone that might have touched the hardest heart, 

1 should have thought ; but there was no relenting in 
Rosa Danle’.s smile. “ What, what, shall I do ! " 

“Do?" returned the other. “ Live happy in your 
own reflections ? Consecrate your existence to the 
recollection of James Steerforih's tenderness— he 
would have made you his serving-man's wife, would 
he not?— or to feeling grateful to the upright and 
deserving creature who would have taken you as his 
gift. Or. if those proud remembrances, and the 
consciousness of your own virtues, and honour- 
able position to which they have raised you in the 
eyes of everything that wears the human shape, 
will not sustain you, mairy that good man. and tie 
happy In hl$ condescension* If this vnli not do 


elther« Se I Theie are doorways and dusi-heaps for 
such deaths* and such despair— find one, ana take 
your flight to Heaven I 

! hesM a distant foot upon the stairs, I knew it* 
I was certain. It was his, thank God 1 

She moved slowly from before the door when she 
said this, and passed out of my sight. 

“But mark!” she added, slowly and sternly, 
opening the other door to go away, “ I am resolved, 
for reasons that I have and hatreds that 1 entertain, 
to cast you out, unless you withdraw from my reach 
altogether, or drop your pretty mask. This is what 
1 had to say ; and what 1 say, 1 mean to do I " 

The foot upon the stairs came nearer — nearer — 
passed her as she went down— rushed into the room ! 

“Uncle!" 

A fearful cry followed the word. I p.att$ed a 
moment, and, looking in, saw him supporting her 
insensible figure in his arms. He gared for a few 
seconds in the face ; then stooped to kiss it— oh, how 
tenderly ! — and drew a handkerchief l>efore it. 

“ Mas'r Davy," he said, in a low tremulous voice, 
when it was covered, “ 1 thank my Heav’nly Father 
as my dream's come true I I thank Him hearty 
for having guided of me, in His own ways, to my 
darling I " 

With those words he took her up in his arms ; 
and, with the veiled face lying on his bosom, and 
addressed towards his own, carried her, motionles^s 
and tmconscious, down the stairs. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONGER JOTTRNEy, 

It was yet early in the morning of the following day, 
when, as I w'as walking in my garden with niy aunt 
(who took little other exercise now, being so much in 
attendance on my dear Dora), I was told that Mr. 
Peggotty desired to speak with me. He came into 
the garden to meet me half-way, on my going to- 
wards the gate ; and Ixired hi.s head, as it was always 
his custom to do when he saw my aunt, for whom lie 
had a high respect. I had been telling her all that 
had happened ov^-night. Without saying a word, 
she walked up with a cordial face, shook hands with 
him, and patted him on the arm. It was so expres- 
sively done, that she had no need to say a word. 
Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as well as if she 
had said a thousand. 

“I’ll go in now, Trot," said my aunt, “and 
look after Little Blossom, who will be getting up 
presently." 

“ Not along of my being beer, ma'am, I hoiNj?" 
said Mr. Peggotty. “ Unless my wits is gone a 
bahd’s neexing" — by which Mr. f'eggotty meant to 
say, bird's-nesting— “ this morning. Tis along of me 
as you're a going to quit us ? " 

“You have something to say, my good friend," 
returned my aunt, “ and will do Ijetter without me." 

“ By your leave, ma'am," rcturntid Mr. Peggotty, 
“ I should take it kind, pervising you doen't mind 
my clicketten, tf you'd bide heer.' 

“ Would you? " Sftid my aunt, with short good- 
nature. “ Then I am sure I will I " 

So, she drew her arm through Mr, Peggotiy's, and 
walked with him to a leafy little summer-house there 
was at the bottom of the garden, where she saf down 
on a bench, and I beside her* There was a seat for 
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Mr. Peggotty too, but bo prcfcrrod to stand, leaning 
hiabandon the sti^ rustic table. Ashe stc^, look- 
ing at his cap for a little while before beginning to 
I could not help observing what power and 
ibree of character his sinewy hand expressed, and 
what a good and trusty companion it was to his 
honest brow and iron-grey hair. 

1 took my dear child away last night/' Mr. 
Feggotty began, as he raised his eyes to ours, " to 
ivw lodging, wheer I have a long time been expecting 
of her and preparing fur her. It was hours afore she 
knowed me right ; and when she dad, she kneeled 
down at my feet, and kiender said to me, as if it was 
her prayers, how it all come to be. You may believe 
me, when I heerd her voice, as I had heerd at home 
so playful — ^and see her humbled, as it might be in the 
dust our Saviour wrote in with his blessed hand — I 
felt a wownd go to my *art, in the midst of all its 
thankfulness/' 


and be dootiful to her, in her old age ; hdpful of her 
at the last ; a Angel to her heer, and heerafter 1 ' 

“Amenr* said my aunt. 

**She had been summat timorous and down,'* said 
Mr. Peggotty, “and had sat, at first, a little way off, 
at her spinning, or such work as it was, when Em'ly 
talked to the children. But Em'ly had took notice 
of her, and had gone and spoke to her ; and as the 
young woman was p^ial to the children herself, they 
had soon made friends. Sermuchser, that when 
Em’ly went that way, she always giv Em’ly flowers. 
This was her as now asked what it was that had 
one so much amiss. Emly told her, and she-*-took 
er home. She did indeed. She took her home,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, covering his face. 

He was more aiflected by this act of kindness, than ' 
I had ever seen him affected by anything since the 
night she went away. My aunt and 1 did not attempt 
to disturb him. 


He drew his sleeve across his face, without any 
pretence of concealing why ; and then cleared his 
voice. 

“ It warn’t for long as I felt that ; for she was 
found. 1 had on*y to think as she was found, and 
it was gone. I doen't know why I do so much as 
mention of it now. I'm sure. I didn't have it in 
my mind a minute ago, to say a word about myself ; 
but it come up so natVal, that I yielded to it afore I 
was aweer.” 

“You are a self-denying sotil,” said my aunt, 
“ and will have your reward/’ 

Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the leaves play- 
ing athwart his face, made a surprised inclination of 
the head towards iny aunt, as an acknowledgment 
of her good opinion ; then, took up the thread he 
had relinquished. 

“When my Em'ly took flight,” he said, in stern 
wmlh for the moment, ^^from the house wheer she 
was made a prisoner by that theer spotted snake as 
Mas'r Davy st!e, — and his story's trew — and may God 
confound him I — she took flight in the night, it was 
a dark night, with a many stars a shining. She was 
wild. She ran along the sea beach, believing the old 
boat was theer ; and calling out to us to turn away our 
faces, for she was a coming by. She heerd herself a 
crying out, like as if it was another person ; and cut 
herself on them sliarp-pinted stones and rocks, and 
felt it no more than if she had been rock herself. 
Ever so fur she run, and there was fire afore her eyes, 
•and roarings in her ears. Of a sudden — or so she 
thowt, you unnerstand — the dav broke, wet and 
windy, and she was lying b’low a heap of stone upon 


“ It was a little cottage, you may suppose,” he 
said, presently, “but she found space for Em’ly in 
it, — lier husband was away at sea, — and she kep it 
secret, and prevailed upon such neighbours as she 
had (they was not many near) to keep it secret too, 
Em'ly was took bad with fever, and what is very 
strange to me is, — maybe 'tis not so strange to 
scholars, — the language of that country went out of 
her head, and she could only speak her own, that no 
one unnerstood. She recollects, as if she had dreamed 
it, that she lay there, always a talking her own tongue, 
always believing as the old boat was round the next 
pint in the bay, and begging and imploring of ’em 
to send theer and tell how she was dying, and bring 
back a message of forgiveness, if it was on’ya wured. 
A'most the whole time, she thowt, — now that him 
as I made mention on just now was lurking for her 
unnemeath the winder: now that him as had brought 
her to this was in the room, — and cried to the good 
young woman not to give her up, and know'd at the 
same time, that she couldn’t unnerstand, and dreaded 
that she must be took away. Likewise the fire was 
afore her eyes, and the roarings in her ears ; and 
there was no to-day, nor yesterday, nor yet to- 
morrow ; but everything in her life as ever had been, 
or as ever could be, and everything as never had 
been, and as never could be, was a crowding on her 
all at once, and nothing clear nor welcome, and yet 
she sang and laughed about it I How long this 
lasted, 1 doen’t know ; but then there come a sleep ; 
and in that sleep, from being a many times stronger 
than her own self, she fell into the weakness of the 
littlest child.” 


the shore, and a woman was a speaking to her, s<\ying, Here he stopped, as if for relief from the terrors 
in the language of that country, what was it as had of his own description. After being silent for a few 
gone so much amiss? ” moments, he pursued his story. 

He saw everything he related. It passed before “It was a pleasant afternoon when she awoke; 
him, os he spoke, so vividly, that, in the intensity of and so quiet, that there w^arn’t a sound but the 

his earnestness, he presented what he described to rippling of that blue sea without a tide, upon the 

me, with greater distinctness than 1 can express, 1 shore. It was her belief, at first, that she was at 
can hardly believe, writing now long afterwards, but home upon a Sunday morning ; but, the vine leaves 
that I was actually present in these scenes ; they as she see at the winder, and the hills beyond, warn’t 
are impressed upon me with such an astonishing air home, and contradicted of her. Then, come in her 
of fidelity. friend, to watch alongside of her bed ; and then she 

“As Era*Iy*s eyes — which was heavy — see this know’d as the old boat wam’t round that next pint 
woman bettor,” Mr. Peggotty went on, “she know’d in the bay no more, but was fur off; and Icnaw’d 
as slie was one of them as she had often talked to on wliere she was, and why ; and broke out a ci^ng on 

the beach. Fur, though she had run (as I have said) that good young woman’s bosom, wheer I hope her 

ever so fur in the night, she had oftentimes wandered baby is a lying now, a cheering of her with its pretty 
long ways* partly afoot, partly in boats and carriages, eyes I ” 

and know'd all that country, 'long the coast, miles and He could not speak of this good friend of Emily’s 
miles. Slie hadn't no children of her own, this wraUiout a fiow of tears. It was in vain to try. He 
woman, being a ypung wife ; but she was a looking to broke down again, endeavouring to bless her 1 
have one afore long. And may my prayers go up to “ That done my Em’ly good,” he resumed, after 
Heavan that *twiu be a happ'ness to her, and a such emotion as 1 could not behold without sharing 
Hf|)mfait, and a honour, all her fife 1 May it love her in ; and as to my aunt, she wept with all her heart; 
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•‘that done Emly good, and she begun to mend. 
But, the knguage of that country was quite gone 
from her, and she was forced to ina^e signs. So she 
went on, getting better from day to day, siow, but 
sure, and trying to learn the names of common 
things — names as she seemed never to have heerd 
in all her life — till one evening come, when she was 
a setting at her window, looking at a little girl at 
play upon the beach. And of a sudden this child 
held out her hand, and said, what would be in 
English, ‘ Fisherman's daughter, here's a shell I ' — 
for you are to unnerstand that they used at first to 
call her ‘ Pretty lady,* as the general way in that 
coiuitry is, and that she had taught ’em to call her 
• Fisherman’s daughter * instead. The child says of 
a sudden, * Fisherman's daughter, here's a shell ! '* 
Then Em’ly unnerstands her; and she answers, 
bursting out a crying ; and it all comes back ! 

“When Em’ly got strong again,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
after another short interval of silence, “she casts 
about to leave that good young creetur, and get to 
her own country. The husband was come home, 
then : and the two together put her aboard a small 
trader bound to Leghorn, and from that to France. 
She had a little money, but it was less than little as 
they would take for all tliey done. I’m a’most glad 
on it, though they was so poor ! What they done, 
is laid up wheer neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and wheer thieves do not break through nor steal. 
Mas'r Davy, it’ll outlast all the treasure in the wureld. 

Em'ly got to France, and took service to wait on 
travelling ladies at a inn in the port. Theer, theer 
come, one day, thatj snake. — Let him never come 
nigh me. I doen’t know what hurt 1 might do him I 
— Soon as she see him, without him seeing her, all 
her fear and wildness returned upon her. and she 
fled afore the very breath he driiw'd. She come to 
England, and was set ashore at Dover. 

“1 doen't know,” said Mr. Peggotty, “for sure, 
when her 'art begun to fail her ; but all the way to 
England slie had ihowt to come to her dear home. 
Soon as she got to England she turned her face 
tow'rds it. Hut, fear of not being forgiv, fear of 
being pimed at, fear of some of us being dead along 
of her, fear of many things, turned her from it, 
kiender by force, upon the road : * Uncle, uncle,’ she 
says to me, ' the fear of not l>eing worthy to do, what 
my torn and bleeding breast so longed to do, was the 
most fright'ning fear of all 1 I turned back, when 
my 'art was full of prayers that I might crawl to the 
old doorstep, in the night, kiss it, lay my wicked face 
upon it, and theer be found dead in the morning.’ 

“She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his 
voice to an awe-stricken whisper, “ to London. She 
— i\s had never seen it in her life — alone — without a 
penny — young — so pretty — come to London. A'niost 
the moment as she lighted beer, all so desolate, she 
found (as she believed) a friend ; a decent woman as 
spoke to her about the needle-work as she had l^een 
brought up to do, about finding plenty of it fur her, 
al>out a lodging for the night, and making secret 
inquiration concerning of me and all at home, to- 
morrow. When my child,” he said aloud, and with 
an energy of gratitude that shook him from head to 
foot, “ stood upon the brink of more than I can s;iy 
or think on — Mariha, irew to her promise, saved 
her I ” 

I could not repress a cty of joy, 

“Mas’r Davy ! ” he said, griping my Iiand in that 
strong hand of his. “ it was you as first made mention 
of her to me. I thankee, sir I She was arnest. She 
had know’d of her bitter knowledge wheer to watch 
and what to do. She had done it. And the Lord 
was above all 1 She come, white and hurried, upon 
Em'ly in her sleep. She says to her, •* Rise up from 


worse than death, and come with me!” TTjcm 
belonging to the house would have stopped her, but 
they might as soon have stopped the sea. ' Stand 
away from me/ she says, * 1 am a ghost that calls 
her from beside her open grave ! ' She told Em'ly 
she had seen me, and know'd I loved her, and for* 
give her. She wrapped her, hasty, in her clothes. 
She took her, faint and trembling, on her arm. She 
heeded no more what they s«aid, than if she had had 
no cars. She walked among 'cm with iny child, 
minding only her ; and brou^t Iter safe out, in the 
dead of the night, from that black pit of ruin 1 

“She attended on Em’ly,” said Mr. Peggotty, who 
had released my hand, and put lus own hand on his 
heaving chest; “site attended to my Em'ly, lying 
wearied out. and wandering betwixt whiles, till late 
next day. *rhen she went in search of me ; then in 
search of you, Mas’r Davy. She didn’t tell Emly 
what she come out fur, lest her ’art should fitil, and 
she should think of hiding of herself. How the cruel 
lady know’d of her being theer, I can’t say. Whether 
him as I have spoke so much of, chanced to .see ’em 
going theer, or whether (which is most like to my 
thinking) he h.ad heerd it from the woman, I doen't 
greatly ask myself. My niece is found. 

“All night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, “we have 
been together, Em jy and me. *Tis little (considering 
the time) as she has said, in wureds, through them 
broken-hearted tears ; 'tis less as I have seen of her 
dear face, as grow'd into a woman’s at my hearth. 
But, all night long, her arms has been about my 
neck; and her head has laid beer; and we knows 
full well, as we can put our trust in one another ever 
more.” 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the tabic 
rested there in perfect repose, with a resolution in it 
that might have concpiered lions, 

“ It was a gleam of light upon me, Trot,” said my 
aunt, drying her eyes, “ when 1 formed the resolution 
of being godmother to your sister Betsey Trotwood, 
who disappointed me ; but, next to that, hardly any- 
thing would have given me greater pleasure, than to 
be godmother to that good young creature’s hnhy 1 ** 

Mr. Peggotty nodded his understanding of my 
aunt’s feelings, but could not trust himself with any 
verbal reference to the subjei’t of her comrncnciation. 
We all remained silent, and occupied with our own 
reflections (rny aunt drying her eyes, and now sobbing 
convulsively, and now laughing and calling herself a 
fool) ; until I spoke. ^ 

“You have quite made up your mind,” said I to 
Mr. Peggotty, “as to the future, good friend? 1 
need scarcely ask you.” 

“Quite, Mas’r Davy,” be returned; “and told 
h>n1y. Thcer’s mighty countries, fur from beer. 
Our future life lays over the sea.” 

“They will emigrate together, aunt,” said I. 

“Yes I” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful .smile. 
“No one can’t reproach my darling in Australia. 
We will begin a new life over theer I ” 

1 asked him if he yet proposed to himself any time 
for going away. 

“ I was down at the Docks early this morning, sir,” 
he returned, “ to get information concerning of them 
ships. In about six weeks or two months from now, 
there’ll be one sailing — I see her this morning — went 
aboard — and we shall take our passage in her.” 

“Quite alone?” I asked. 

“Aye, Mas’r Davy!” he returned. “My sister, 
you see, she’s that fond of you and yourn, and that 
accustomed to think on'y of her own country, tliat it 
wouldn't be hardly fair to let her go. Besides which, 
theer's one she has in charge, Mas’r Davy, as doetH 
ought to be forgot/* 

•* Poor Ham r* said I 
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“My good sister takes care of his house, you see, 
ma'am, and he takes kindly to her,” Mn reggour 
explained for tny aunt's better information. •* He'll 
set and Ulk to her, with a calm spirit, wen it's like 
he couldn't bring himself to open his lips to another. 
Poor fellow t ” said Mr, Peggotty, shaking his head, 
"theer's not so much left him, that he could spare 
the little as he has 1" 

** And Mrs. Gummidge?” said I. 

“ Well, Tve had a mort of con*sideration, I do tell 
you,” returned Mr. Peggotty, with a perplexed look 
which gradually cleared as he went on, “concerning 
of Missis Gummidge. You see, wen Missis Gum- 
nudge falls a thinking of the old *un, she an't what 
you may call good company. Betwixt you and me, 
Mas'r Davy— and you, ma'am — wen Mrs. Gummidge 
takes to wtmicking,”— our old county word for cry« 
ing, — “she's liable to be considered to be, by them as 
didn't know the old 'un, peevish-like. Now I did 
know the old 'un,” said Mr, Peggotty, “and I 
know'd his merits, so 1 unnerstan' her; but 'tan't 
entirely so, you see, with others — nat'rally can't be I ” 

My aunt and I both acquiesced. 

Wheerby,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ my sister might 
— 1 doen't say she would, but might — find Missis 
Gummidg^ give her a leetle trouble now-and-again. 
Thcerfur 'tan't my intentions to moor Missis Gum- 
midge long with them, but to find a Bein' fur her 
wheer she can fisherate for herself.” (A Bein' 
signifies, in that dialect, a home, and to fisherate is 
to provide.) “Fur which purpose,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, “ I means to make her a lowance afore I go, 
as'll leave her pretty com fori' ble. She's the faith- 
futlcst of creeturs, ‘Tan’t to be expected, of course, 
at her time of life, and being lone and lorn, as the 
good old Mawther is to be knocked about aboardship, 
and in the woods and wilds of a new and fur-away 
country. So that's what I'm a going to do with ker. 

He forgot nobody. He thought of everybody’s 
claims and strivings, but his own. 

“ Em'ly,” he continued, “will keep along with me 
—poor child, she’s sore in need of peace and rest I — 
until such time as we goes upon our voyage. She’ll 
work at them clothes, as must be made ; and 1 hope 
her troubles will begin to seem lonfecr ago than they 
was, wen she finds herself once more by her rough 
but loving uncle.” 

My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, and 
imparted great satisfaction to Mr. Peggotty. 

“I'heer^s one thing furder,^as'r Davy,” said he, 
putting his hand in his breast-pocket, and gravely 
taking out the little pntper bundle 1 had seen before, 
which he unrolled on the table. “ Theer’s these heer 
bank-notes — fifty pound, and ten. To them I wish 
to add the money as she come away with. I’ve 
asked her about that <but not saying why), and have 
added of it up ; I an't a scholar. Would you be so 
kind as sec how 'lis ? ” 

He handed me, apologetically for his scholarship, 
a piece of paper, and observed me while 1 looked it 
over. It WHS quite right. 

“Thankee, sir,” he said, taking it back. “This 
money, if you doen't see objections, Mas’r Davy, I 
shall put up jest afore I go, in a cover d'rected to 
him ; and put that up in another, d'rected to his 
mother. 1 shall tell her, in no moi-c wureds than 1 
speak to you, what it's the price on ; and that I’m 
gone, and past receiving of it back.” 

1 told him that I thought it would be right to do 
so-^that I was thoroughly convinced it would be, 
since he felt it to lit right. 

“ I said that ihcer vfm on'y one thing furder,** he 
pioceeded with a grave smile, when he had made up 
little bundle ag^in, and put it in his pocket ; “ but 
theer was two. I warn't sure in my mind, wen I 


come out this mrnning, as I could go and break to 
Ham, of my own self, what had so thankfu&y 
happened. So I writ a letter while I was out, and 
put it in the post-ofiSce, telling of 'em how all was as 
^tis, and that I should come down to-morrow to 
unload my mind of what little needs a doing pf down 
theer, and, most-like, take my farewell leave of 
Yarmouth,” 

“And do you wish me to go with you?” said I, 
seeing that he left something unsaid. 

“ If you could do me that kind favour, Mas’r 
Davy,” he replied, “ I knew the sight on you would 
cheer ’em up a bit.” 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very 
desirous that 1 should go — as 1 found on talking it 
over with her — 1 readily pledged myself to accompany 
him in accordance with his wish. Next morning, 
consequently, w^e were on the Yarmouth coach, and 
again travelling over the old ground. 

As we passed along the familiar street at night— 
Mr. Peggotty, in despite of all my remonstrances, 
carrying my bag — 1 glanced into Omer and Joram’s 
shop, and saw my old friend Mr. Omer there, 
smoking his pipe, I felt reluctant to be present, 
when Mr. Peggotty first met his sister and Ham ; 
and made Mr. Omer my excuse for lingering behind. 

“ How is Mr. Omer after this long time? ” said I, 
going in. 

He fanned away the smoke of his pii‘>c, that he 
might get a better view of me, and soon recognised 
me with great delight. 

“ I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an 
honour as this visit,” said he, “only my limbs are 
rather out of sorts, and 1 am wheeled alx>ut. With 
the exception of my limbs and breath, hows’ever, I 
am as hearty as a man can be. I'm thankful to 
say.” 

1 congratulated him on his contented looks and 
his good spirits, and saw, now, that his easy chair 
went on wheels. 

“It's an ingenious thing, ain’t it?” he inquired, 
following the direction of my glance, and polishing 
the eUx>w with his arm. “ It runs as light as a 
feather, and tracks as true as a male coach. Bless 
you, my little Minnie — my grand-daughter, you know, 
Minnie's child — ^inits her little strength against the 
back, gives it a shove, and away we go, as clever and 
merry as ever you see anything I And I tell you 
what — it's a most uncommon chair to smoke a pipe 
in,” 

I never saw such a good old fellow to make the 
l)est of a thing, and find out the enjoyment of it. as 
Mr. Omer. He was as radiant, as if his chair, his 
asthma, and the failure of liis limbs, were the various 
branches of a great invention for enhancing the luxury 
of a pipe. 

“ 1 see more of the world, 1 can assure you,” said 
Mr. Omer, “ in this chair, than ever 1 see out of it. 
You’d be surprised at the number of people that 
looks in of a day to have a chat. You really would I 
There's twice as much in the newspaper, since I’ve 
taken to this chair, as there used to be. As to 
general reading, dear me, what a lot of it I do get 
through ! That's what I feel so strong, you knqw ! 
If it had been my eyes, what should 1 hav^^ofie? 
If it had been my ears, what should I have^done? 
Being my limbs, what docs it signify? Why, my 
limbs only made my breath shorter when I used 'em. 
And now, if I want to go out into the street or down 
to the sands, I've only got to call Dick, Joram's 
youngest ’prentice, and away 1 go in my own carriage, 
like the Lord Mayor of London.” 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here* 

“ Lord bless you f ” said Mr. Omer, resuming his 
pipe, '* a man must take the fat with the lean ; that's 
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what he itiust make up hts mind to, in this life. 
Joram does a fine business. Ex-cellent business I ** 

“ i am very glad to hear it/* said 1. 

1 knew you would be^** said Mr. Omer. ** And 
Joram and Minnie are like valentines. What more 
can a man expect ? What’s his limbs to fAai /'* 

His supreme contempt for his own limbs, as he 
sat smoking, was one of the pleasantest oddities 1 
have ever encountered, 

** And since I've took to general reading, you’ve 
took to general writing, eh, sir?" said Mr. Omer, 
surveying me admiringly. “What a lovely work 
that was of yours I What expressions in it ! I read 
it every word — every word. And as to feeling sleepy I 
Not at all I ” 

I laughingly cxpress^xl my satisfaction, but I must 
confess that 1 thought this association of ideas 
significant. 

“ 1 give you my word and honour, sir,” said Mr. 
Omer, “thalt^hen 1 Iny that Ijook upon the table, 
and look at it outside ; compact in three separate 
and indiwidual wol lames —one, two, three; I am as 
proud as Punch to think that I once had the honour 
of being connected with your family. And dear me, 
it's a long time ago, now, ain't it ? Over at Hlunder- 
stone. With a pretty little party laid along with the 
other party. And you quite a small party then, 
yourself. Ilear, dear ! ” 

1 changed the subject by referring to Emily. After 
assuring liim that I did not forget how interested he 
had always been in her, and how kindly he had 
always treated her, 1 gave him a gont^al account of 
her restoration to Iier uncle by the aid of Martha ; 
which I knew would jilease the old man. He listened 
with the utmost attention, and said, feelingly, when I 
had done : 

“1 am rejoiced at it, sir! It’s the best news I 
have beard for many a day. Hwjy, dear, dear I And 
what’s going to be undertook mr that unfortunate 
young woman, Martha, now?” 

“ You touch a point that my thoughts have been 
dwelling on .since yesterday,” said I, “ but on which 
I can give you no information yet, Mr. Omer. Mr. 
Peggotty has not alluded to it, and I have a delicacy 
in doing so. 1 am .sure he has not forgotten it. He 
forgets nothing that is disinterested and good.” 

“ Ikjcause you know,” said Mr. Omer, taking him- 
self up, where he had left off, “whatever is done. I 
should wish to be a member of. I*ut me down for 
anything you may consider right, and let me know. 
I never could think the girl all Imd, and 1 am glad to 
find she’s not. So will my daughter Minnie l>e. Young 
women are contradictory creatures in some things— 
her mother wtis just the same as her — but their hearts 
are soft and kind. It’s all show with Minnie, alxiut 
Martha. Why she should consider it necessary to 
make any show, I don’t undertake to tell you. But 
it's all show, bless you. She’d do her any kindness in 
private. So, put me down for whatever you may con- 
sider right, will you be so good ? and drop me a line 
where to forward it. Dear me I ” said Mr. Omer, 
“ when a man is drawing on to a time of life, where the 
two ends of life meet ; when he finds himself, however 
hearty he is, l>eing wheeled aI)out for the second time, 
in a speeches of go-cart ; he .should be over-rejoiced 
to do a kindness if he can. He wants plenty. And 
1 don’t speak of myself, particular,” said Mr. Omer, 
•* because, sir, the way I look at it is, that we are 
all drawing on to the bottom of the hill, whatever age 
we are, on account of time never standing still for a 
single moment. So let us always do a kindness, and 
be over-rejoiced. To be sure 1 

He knocked the aSjhes out of his pipe, and put it 
on a ledge in the back of his chairi expressly made 
for its reception. 


“ Thdre's Em'ly’s cousin, him that she was to have 
been married to, said Mr. Omer, rubbing his hands 
feebly, “as fine a fellovv as there is in Yarmouth I 
He’ll come and talk or read to me, in the evening, 
for an hour together sometimes. That's a kindness, 
I should call it I All his life's a kindness." 

“ I am going to see him now,” said I. 

“Are you?^' said Mr. Omer. “lell him I was 
hearty, and sent my resf^ects. Minnie and Jomm’.s 
at a ball. They wotild \se as proud to see you as I 
am, if they was at home. Minnie won't hardly go 
out at all, you see, ‘on account of father,’ as she says. 
So I swore to-night, that if she didn’t go. I'd go to 
bed at six. In consequence of which,” Mr. Omer 
shook himself and his chair, with laughter at the 
success of his device, “ she and Joram’s at ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good- 
night. 

“Half a minute, .sir,” said Mr. Gmcr. “If you 
was to go without seeing my little elephant, you’d 
lose the l>est of sights. You never see such a sight ! 
Minnie I ” 

A musical little voice answered, from somewhere 
upstairs, “lam coming, grandfather ! ” and a pretty 
little girl with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon ciime 
running into the .shop. 

“This is my little elephant, sir,” said Mr. Omer, 
fondling the child. “Siamese breed, sir. Now, 
little elephant 1 ” 

The little elephant .set the door of the parlour open, 
enabling me 10 see that, in these latter days, it was 
converted into a bt'd-room for Mr. Oincr, who conlcl 
not Ix! easily conveyed up-stairs ; and then hid her 
pretty forehead, and tumbled her long hair, against 
the l>ack of Mr. Omer’s chair, 

“The elephant butts, you know, .sir/' said Mr, 
Omer, winking, “when he goc.s at a object. Once, 
elephant. Twice. ’^I'hrce limes I ” 

At this signal, the little elephant, with a dexterity 
that was next to marvellous in so small an ammnf, 
whisktjd the chair round with Mr. Omer in it, and 
rattled it off, pell-mell, into the parlour, without 
touching the doorpost : Mr. Omer indescribably 
enjoying the performance, and looking back at me 
on the road as if it were the triumphant issue of his 
life's exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Han/s 
house. Peggotty had now removed here for good ; 
and had let her own h^use to the successor of Mr. 
Barkis in the carrying business, who bad paid her 
very well for the goodwill, cart, and horse. T l>elieve 
the very same slow horse that Mr. Barkis drove, was 
still at work. 

I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gummidge, who had been fetched from the old 
boat by Mr. Peggotty himself. I doubt if she could 
have been induced to desert her |>ost, by any one 
else. He had evidently told them all. Both Pt'g- 
gotty and Mrs, Gummidge had their aprons to their 
eyes, and Ham had just .steppfrd out “ to lake a turn 
on the beach.” He presently came home, very glad 
to see me ; and I hope they were all the better for 
my being there. - We spoke, with some approach to 
cheerfulness, of Mr. Peggotty s growing rich in a new 
country, and of the wonders he would dcscrilie In his 
letters. Wc said nothing of l£mily by name, but 
distantly referred to her more than once. Ham wax 
the serenest of the party. 

But Peggotty told rne, when she lighted me to a 
little chamber where the Crocodile b^k was lying 
ready for me on the table, that he always was the 
same. She believed (she told me, ciwing) that he was* 
broken-hearted ; though he was os full of courage as 
of sweetness, and worked harder and better than any 
boat-builder In any yard in all that part. There 



^ ithett Wie m the boat-house ; and then he men* 
"Eiiafty as a child. But, he never mentioned 

\vexasa>KOTOan. 

I thought 1 had read in his face that he would like 
to speak to me alone. I therefore resolved to put 
myself in bis way next evening, as he came home 
from his work. Having settl^ this with myself, I 
fell asleep. That night, for the first time in all those 
many nights, the candle was taken out of the window, 
Mr. Peggotty swung in his old hammock in the old 
boat, and the wind murmured with the old sound 
round his head. 

All next day, he was occupied in disposing of his 
fishmg*boat and tackle ; in packing up. and sending 
to London by waggon, such of his little domestic 
possessions as he thought would be useful to him ; 
and in parting with the rest, or bestowing them on 
Mrs. Gummjdge, She was with him all day. As I 
had a sorrowfiiJjwish to see the old place once more, 
Ixifore it was locked up, I engaged to meet them there 
in the evening. But 1 so arranged it, as that I should 
meet Ham first. 

It was easy to come in his way, as I knew where he 
worked. 1 met him at a retired part of the sands, 
which 1 knew he would cross, and turned liack with 
him. that he might have leisure to speak to me if he 
really wished. 1 had not mistaken the expression of 
his face. We had walked but a little way together, 
when he said, without looking at me : 

“ Mas'r Davy, have you seen her? " 

‘ * Only for a moment, when she was in a swoon,’* 
1 softly answered. 

We walked a little farther, and he said : 

** Mas'r Davy, shall you see her, d’ye think?* 

*' It would be too painful to her, perhaps,** 
said 1. 

1 have thowt of that,” he replied. ** So ’twould, 
sir, so ’twould.” 

*' B.ut Ham.” said I, gently, *Mf there is anything 
that I couM write to her, for you, in case 1 could not 
tell it ; if there is anything you would wish to make 
known to her through me ; I should consider it a 
sacred trust.” 

"I am sure on’t. I thankee, sir, most kind 1 
I think thecr is something 1 could wish said or 
wrote.” 

“What is it?” 


5 at rest-— anything as would easeher 
and yet not make her think as I 
or as *twas possible that anyone 
could ever be to me what she was— I should ask ot 
you to say that— with my prayers for her— that was 
so dear.*' 

1 pressed his manly band again, and told him I 
would charge myself to do this as well as I could. 

“ I thankee, sir,” he answered. “ *Twas kind of 
you to meet me. 'Twas kind of you to bear him 
company down. Mas’r Davy, I unnerstan’ very well, 
though my aunt will come to Lon’on afore they sail, 
and they’ll unite once more, that I am not like to see 
him agen. I fare to feel sure on't. We doen’t say 
so, but so’t will be, and better so. The last you see 
on him — the very last — will you give him the lovingest 
duty and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more 
than a father to?** 

This I also promised, faithfully. 

“ I thankee agen, sir,” he said, heartily shaking 
hands. “1 know wheer you’re a going. Good- 
bye ! ’* 

With a slight wave of his hand, as though to 
explain to me that he could not enter the old place, 
he turned away. As I looked after his figure, cross- 
ing the waste in the moonlight, I saw him turn his 
face tow'ards a strip of silvery light upon the sea, 
and pass on, looking at it, until he was a shadow in 
the distance. 

The door of the lx)at-house stood open when I 
approached ; and, on entering, I found it emptied of 
all its furniture, saving one of the old lockers, on 
which Mrs. Gummidge, with a basket on her knee, 
was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. He leaned his 
elbow on the rough chimney-piece, and gazed upon a 
few expiring embers in the grate ; but he raised his 
liead, hopefully, on my coming in, and spoke in a 
cheery manner. 

“ Conje, according to promise, to bid farewell to *t, 
eb, Mas’r Davy?” he said, taking up the candle. 
“ Bare enough now, ain't it ? ” 

“ Indeed you liave made good use of the time,” 
.s.aid 1, 

“Why, we have not been idle, sir. Missis Gum- 
midge has worked like a — I doen't know what Missis 
Gummidge .^n’t worked like," said Mr. Peggotty, 
looking at het, at a loss for a sufficiently approving 


and the weary ai 
sorrowful mind, 
could ever marr 


Wc walked a little farther j^n silence, and then he 
spoke. 

“ ’Tan’t that I forgive her. *Tan’t lliat so much. 
*Ti$ more as I beg of her to forgive me, for having 
pres.sed my affections ujx)n her. Odd times, I think 
that if I hadn’t had her promise fur to marry me. sir, 
she was that trustful of me, in a friendly way, that 
she’d have told me what wa.s struggling in her mind, 
and would have counselled with me, and I might have 
saved her.” 

1 pressed his hand. “ Is that all? ” 

“ *^nieer’$ yet a something else,” he returned, “ if I 
can say it. Mas’r Davy.” 

We walked on, farther than we had walked yet, 
I>efore he spoke again. He was not crying when he 
made the pauses I shall express by lines. He was 
merely collecting himself to speak very plainly. 

“ 1 loved her— and 1 love the mem’ty of her— too 
deep— to be able to lead her to believe of my own 
self as I’m a happy man. I could only be happy— ^ 
forgetting of her— and I'm afeerd I couldn’t hardly 
bear as tme should be told I done that. But if you, 
being so full of learning, Mas'r Davy, could think of 
; nytning to say as might bring her to believe I wasn’t 
greiitly hurt : still lov ing of ner. and mourning for 
fiefr; anything as tftight bring her to believe as f was 
aoi tired of tny life^ and yet yras hoping fnr to see ber 


simile. 

Mrs. Gummidge. leaning on her bitsket, made no 
observation. 

“Theer’s the very locker that you used to sit on, 
’long with Em’ly 1 ” said Mr. Peggotty, in a whisper. 

I'm a going to carry it away w ith me, last of all. 
And beer’s your old little l.)cd-iooni, see, Mas’r Davy? 
A'most as bleak to-night, as ’art could wish I ” 

In truth, the w ind, though it was low. had a solemn 
sound, and crept around the deserted house with a 
whispered waihng that was very mournful. Every- 
thing was gone, down to the little mirror with the 
oyster-shell frame. I thought of myself, lying here, 
when that first great change was being wrought at 
home. 1 thought of the blue-eyed child who had 
enchanted me. I thought of Steerforth : |tid a 
foolish, fearful fancy came upon me of his oeing 
near at hand, and liable to be met at any turn. 

“*Tis like to be long,” said Mr. Peggotty, in a 
low voice, “afore the boat finds new tenants. They 
look upon *t down heer, as being unfort’nate now 1 

it belong to anybody in the neighbour- 
hood ? ** I asked, 

“ To a mast-maker up town,” said Mr, Peegotty, 
“ I’m a going to give the key to him to-night. 

We li^kea into the other little room, and came 
back to Mrs, Gummidge, sitting on the locker« whom 
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Mr. PefKOtty, palling the light on the diimney-pieoe, Jlp bark at yoa all day* I shall be sure that 3 foii 
reqtiested to 1 ^, that he might cany it outside the reidly are a cross old Bung* if you doa't go t “ 
door before extinguishing the candle. ** Tut. Blossom I ** laughed my aunt. " Vou know 

Dani,** said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly deserting you can*t do without me ! ** 
her basket, and clinging to his arm, ** my dear Dan'!, ** Yes, I can,” said Dora. ** You am no use to me 
the parting words 1 speak in this house is, I mustn't at all. You never itin up and down stairs for me, all 
be left behind. Doen't ye think of leaving me day long. You never sit and tell me stones about 
behind. Dan'l I Oh, doen’t ye ever do it I ” Doady, when his Bioes were worn out. and be was 

Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked from Mrs. covered with dust — oh, what a poor little mite of a 
Gummidge to me, and from me to Mrs. Gummidge, fellow ! You never do anything at all to please me, 
as if he had been awakened from a sleep. do you. dear? ” Dora made haste to kiss my aunt, 

** Doen’t ye, dearest Dan'l, doen’t ye ! ” cried Mrs. and say, “ Yes, you do I Fm only joking I "—lest my 
Gummidge, fervently. **T^e me ^long with you, aunt should think she really meant it. 

Dan'l, take me ’long with you and Kmly 1 I’ll be But, aunt," said Dora, coaxingly. *‘now listen, 
your servant, constant and trew. If there’s slaves in You must go, I shall tease you, till you let me have 
them parts where you’re a going. I'll be bound to my own way about it. I shall lead my naughty lx)y 
you for one, and happy, but doen’t ye leave me sucA a life, if he don't make you go, I shall make 
behind, Dan’l, that’s a deary dear I " myself so disagreeable — and so will Jip I You’ll wish 

** My good soul," said Mr, Peggotty, shaking his you had gone, like a good thing, for ever and ever so 
head, **you doen’t know what a long voyage, and long, if you don’t go. Besides," .said Dora, putting 
what a hard life 'tis I " back her hair, and looking wonderingly at my aunt 

“Yes I do, Dan’l! I can guess !" cried Mrs. and me, "why shouldn’t you both go? I am not 
Gummidge. " But my parting words under this roof very ill indeed. Am 1 ? " 
is, I shall go into the house and die, if I am not took. ** Why, what a question ! " cried my aunt. 

I can dig, Dan’l. I can work. I can live hard. I " What a fancy I " said I. 

can be loving and patient now— more than you think, "Yes I I know I am a silly little thing ! ” said 

Dan’l, if you'll on’y try me. I wouldn’t touch the Dora, slowly looking from one of us to the other, iind 
'lowance, not if I was dying of want, Dan’l Peggotty; then putting up her pretty lips to kiss us as she lay 
but ril go with you and Em’ly, if you’ll on'y let me, upon her couch. "Well, then, you must lx>th go, 
to the world’s end 1 I know how 'tis ; I know you or 1 shall not believe you ; and then I shall cry 1 " 
think that I am lone and lorn ; but. deary love, I saw, in my aunt’s face, that she l)egan to give 
'tan’i so no more I 1 ain’t sat here, so long, a watch- way now, and Dora brightened again, os she saw 
ing, and a thinking of your trials, without some good it too. 

being done me. MasV Davy, speak to him for me f " You’ll come back with so much to tell me, that 
I know's his ways, and EmMy’s, and I knows their it’ll take at least a week to make me understand I ” 
sorrows, and can be a comfort to 'em, some odd said Dora. " Bemuse I Anow I shan’t understand, 
times, and labour for 'em alius { Dan’l, deary Dan'l, for a length of time, if there’s any busine.ss in it, 
let me go ’long with you I " And there s sure to be some business in it I If there's 

And Mrs. Gummidge took his hand, and kissed it anything to add up, besides, I don't know when I 
with a homely pathos and affection, in a homely shall make it out ; and rny bad boy will look so 
rapture of devotion and gratitude, tliat he well miserable all the lime. I'hcre I Now you'll go, 
deserved. won't you? You’ll only be gone one night, and jip 

We brought the locker out, extinguished the will take care of me while you are gone, Doady will 
candle, fastened the door on the outside, and left carry me up-stairs before you go, and I won’t come 
the old boat close shut up, a dark speck in the down again till you come back ; you shall take 
cloudy night. Next day, when we were returning to Agnes a dreadfully scolding letter i$^m me, because 
London outside the coach, Mrs. Gummidge and her she has never been to see us I ” 
biisket were on the seat behind, and Mrs. Gummidge We agreed, without any more consuhation, that 

we would both go, agd that Dora was a little Im- 
postor, who feigned to be rather unwell, because she 
liked to be petted. She was greatly pleased, and 
very merry ; and we four, that is to say, my aunt, 
Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went down to Cantcrbuiy 
by the Dover mail that night. 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawber had requested us 
to await him, which wc got into, with some trouble. 


When the time Mr. Micawber had appointed so 
mysteriously, was within four-and-lwenty hours of through various close passages ; which smelt as if 
being come, my aunt and 1 consulted how we should they had been steeped, for ages, in a solution of soup 
proceed ; for my aunt was very unwilling to leave and stables. 

Dora. Ah 1 how easily 1 carried Dora up and down Early in the morning, I sauntered through the 
stairs, now I ^ ^ dear old tranquil streets, and again mingled with the 

We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micaw* shadows of the venerable gateways and churches, 
ber's stipulation for my aunt's attendance, to arrange The rooks >vere sailing about the cathedral towers ; 
that she should stay at home, and be represented by and the towers themselves, overlooking many a long 
Mr. Dick and me. In short, we had resolved to take unaltered mile of the rich country and its pleasant 
this course, when Dora again unsettled us by dc- streams, were cutting the bright morning air, as if 
daring that she never would forgive herself, and there were no such fixing as change on earth. Yet 
never would forgive her bod boy, if my aunt remained the bells, when they souxmed, told me sorrowfully %f 
behind, on any pretence. change In everything ; told me of their own age, and 

** I won't speak to you, " said Dora, shaking her my pretty Dora's youth ; axulof the many, never old« 
curls at my aunt. I U be disagreeable 1 I'll make who had mi lov^ and died, while the tew 


in the middle of the night, I found a letter, inipoiting 
that he would appear in the morning punctually at 
half-past nine. After which, we went shivering, at 
that uncomfortable hour, to our respective bods. 


was happy. 


CliAPTER LII. 

I ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION. 
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bemtion# of the belts had hummed through the rusty 
armour of the Black Prince hanging up within, and, 
motes upon the deep of Time, nad tost themselves 
In air, as circles do in water, 

1 looked at the old house from the comer of the 
street, but did not go nearer to it, lest, being observed, 
1 might unwittingly do any harm to the design I had 
come to aid. Inc early sun was striking edgewise 
on its gables and lattice- windows, touching them 
with gold ; and some beams of its old peace seemed 
to touch my heart, 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, and 
then returned by the main street, which in the interval 
had shaken off its last night's sleep. Among those 
who were stirring in the shops, 1 saw my ancient 
enemy, the butcher, now advanced to top-boots and 
a baby, and in business for himself. He was nursing 
the baby, and appeared to be a benignant member of 
society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when 
we sat down to breakfast. As it approached nearer 
and nearer to half-past nine o’clock, our restless 
expectation of Mr. Micawl>er increased. At last we 
made no more pretence of attending to the meal, 
which, except with Mr. Dick, had been a mere form 
from the first ; hut my aunt walked up and down the 
room, 'J raddles sat upon the sofa affecting to read the 
|>aper with his eyes on the ceiling ; and I looked out 
of the window to give early notice of Mr. Micawlier's 
coming. Nor haa l iong to w’atch, for, at the first 
chime of the half-hour, he appeared in the street. 

**Hcrc be is," said I, “and not in his legal 
attire I " 

My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had 
come down to breakfast in it), and put on her shawl, 
as if she were ready for anything that was resolute 
and uncompromising. Traddlcs buttoned his coat 
with a determined air. Mr. Dick, disturbed by these 
formidable appearances, but feeling it necessary to 
imitate them, pulled his hat, with both hands, as 
firmly over his cars as he possibly could ; and 
instantly took it off again, to welcome Mr. Micawlw. 

“ Gentlemen, and madam." said Mr. Micawber, 
“ good-morning I My dear sir," to Mr, Dick, who 
shook hands with him violently, “you are extremely 
good." 

“ Have you breakfasted?" said Mr. Dick, Have 
a chop ! " 

“ Not for the world, my g«od sir I " cried Mr, 
Micaw'lKJr, stopping him on his way to the bell ; 

and mystdf, Mr. Dixon, have long been 

strangers." 

Mr. Dixon was so well pleased with his new name, 
and apfieared to think it so verv obliging in Mr. 
Micawbier to confer it upon him, that he shook hands 
with him again, and laughed rather childishly. 

“ Dick." said my aunt. “ attention ! " 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, waih a blush. 

“ Now. sir," said my aunt to Mr. MicawlKu*. as she 
put on her gloves, * * wc arc ready for Mount Vesuvius, 
or anything else, as soon as please.” 

“Madam," returned Mr. Micawber, “ I trust you 
will shortly witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I 
have your permission, I believe, to mention here that 
we have been in communication logether ? " 

“It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield," said 
Tmddles, to whom I looked in surprise. “Mr. 
Micawber has consulted me, in reference to what he 
has in contemplation ; and I have advised him to the 
best of my Judgment." 

“ Unless T deceive myself. Mr. Traddles," pursued 
Mr; Micaurber, “what T contemplate is a disclosure 
of an important tuiture." 

'•’ Highly so," said Trudies. 

“ Perhaps, under attchnskrcumsianccs, madam and 


gaiflemen," said Mr. Micawber, “you Ivill do me 
the favour to submit yourselves, for the moment, to 
the direction of one, who, however imworthy to be 
regarded in any othw light but as a Waif and Stray 
upon the shore of human nature, is still your fellow- 
man, though crushed out of his original form by 
individual errors, and the accumulative force of a 
combination of circumstances?" 

“We have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Micaw- 
ber," said I, “ and will do what you please." 

“ Mii Copperfield," returned Mr. Micawber, “ your 
confidence is not, at the existing juncture, ill-bestowed. 
1 would beg to be allowed a start of five minutes by 
the clock ; and then to receive the present company, 
inquiring for Miss Wickficld, at the office of Wick- 
field and Heep, whose Stipendiary I am, " 

My aunt and 1 looked at IVaddles, who nodded 
his approval. 

“ I have no more," observed Mr. Micawber, “to 
say at present." 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he included 
us all in a comprehensive bow, and disappeared ; his 
manner being extremely distant, and his face ex- 
tremely pale. 

Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with 
his hair standing upright on the top of it), when I 
looked to him for an explanation ; so 1 took out my 
watch, and, as a last resource, counted off the five 
minutes. My aunt, with her own watch in her hand, 
did the like. When the time was expired, Traddles 
gave her his arm ; and we all went out together to 
the old house, without saying one word on the way. 

We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the turret 
office on the ground floor, either writing, or pretend- 
ing to write, hard. I'he large office-ruler was stuck 
into his waistcoat, and was not so well concealed but 
IhtU a fool or more of that instrument protruded from 
his bosom, like a new kind of shirt-frill. 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to speak, 
I said aloud : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Micaw'ber? " 

“Mr. Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, gravely 
“ I hope I see you well ? " 

“ Is Miss Wickfield at home ? " said I. 

“ Mr. Wickfield is iinw'ell in bed, sir, of a rheumatic 
fever," he returned ; “ but Miss Wickfield, I have no 
doubt, will l>e happy to see old friends. Will you 
walk in, sir?" 

He preceded us to the dining-room — the first room 
I had entered in that house — and flinging open the 
door of Mr. Wickfield's former office, said, in a 
sonorous voice : 

“ Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. 
Thomas Traddles, and Mr. Dixon I " 

I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the 
blow. Our visit astonished him, evidently ; not the 
less, I dare say, because it astonished ourselves. He 
did not gather his eyebrows together, for he had 
none worth mentioning; but he frowned to that 
degree that he almost closed his small eyes, while 
the hurried raising of his gristly hand to his chin 
betrayed some trepidation or surprise. This jvas 
only w'hen we were in the act of entering hi||^room, 
and when I caught a glance at him over my adtit's 
shoulder. A moment afterwards, he was as fawming 
and as huml^e as ever. 

“ Well, I am sure," he said. “ This is indeed ad 
unexpected pleasure! To have, as I may say, all 
friends round Saint Paul's at once, is a treat unlooked 
for t Mr. Copperfield, I hope 1 see you well, and — 
if X may umbly express self so— friendly towards them 
as is ever your friends, whether or not Mrs. Copper- 
field, sir, I hope she's getting on. We have been 
made quite uneasy by the poor accounts wc have bad 
of her state, lately, I do assure you*** 
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1 felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but I did 
not know yet what else to do« 

** Things are changed in this office, Miss Trot* 
wood, since I was an umble clerk, and held your 
pony; ain't they?’* said Uriah, with his sickliest 
smile. ** But / am not changed, Miss Trotwood/* 
'‘Well, sir,'* returned my aunt, “to tell you the 
truth, I, think you are pretty constant to the promise 
of your youth ; if that’s any satisfaction to you.'* 

“ Thank you, Miss Trotwood,’* said Uriah, writh* 
5ng in his ungainly manner, “ for your good opinion ! 
Micawber, tell *em to let Miss Agnes know — and 
mother. Mother will be quite in a st^te, when she 
sees the present company 1 *' said Uriah, setting 
chairs. 

“You are not busy, Mr. Heep?" said Traddles, 
whose eye the cunning red eye accidentally caught, 
as it at once scrutinised and evaded us. 

“ No, Mr. Traddles," replied Uriah, resuming his 
official seat, and squeezing his bony hands, laid palm 
to palm, between his bony knees. “ Not so much so 
as I could wish. But lawyers, sharks, and leeches, 
are not easily satisfied, you know I Not but what 
myself and Micawber have our hands pretty full in 

f eneral, on account of Mr. Wickfield's being hardly 
t for any occupation, sir. But it’s a pleasure as 
well as a duty, I am sure, to work for Atm, You’ve 
not been intimate with Mr. Wickileld, I think. Mr. 
Traddles? 1 believe I’ve only had the honour of 
seeing you once myself?” 

“No, I have not txien intimate with Mr. W^ick- 
field,” returned Traddles ; “ or I might perhaps have 
waited on you long ago, Mr. Heep.” 

There was something in the tone of this reply, 
which made Uriah look at the speaker again, with 
R very sinister and suspicious expres.sion. But, 
seeing only Traddles, with his good-natured face, 
simple manner, and hair on end, he dismissed it as 
he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, but, 
especially his throat : 

“ I am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles. You would 
have admired him as much as we all do. His little 
failings would only have endt^red him to you the 
more. But if you would like to hoar my fellow- 
partner eloquently spoken of, I should refer you to 
C'opperfield. The family is a subject he’s very strong 
upon, if you never heard him.” 

I was prevented from disclaiming the compliment 
(if I should have done so, in any case), by the 
entrance of Agnes, now ushered in by Mr. Micawlwr. 
She was not quite so self-possessed as usual, I 
thought ; and had evidently undergone anxiety and 
fatigue. But her earnest cordiality, and her quiet 
beauty, shone with the gentler lustre for it. 

I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us ; and 
he reminded me of an ugly and rebellious genie 
watching a good spirit. In the meanwhile, some 
slight sign passed between Mr. Micawber and 
Traddles ; and Traddles, unobserved except by me, 

. went out. 

“ Don’t wait, Micawber," said Uriah. 

Mr, Micawbe.*-, with his hand upon the ruler in his 
breast, stood erect l>cfore the door, most unmisUike- 
ably contemplating one of his fellow-men, and that 
man his employer. 

“What are you waiting for?" said Uriah. 

“ Micawber 1 did you hear me tell you not to 
watt ? ” 

“ Yes ! " replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 
“Then why dt? you wait ?" said Uriah. 

“Because I — in short choose," replied Mr* 
Micawber, with a burst. 

Uriah’s cheeks lost colour, and an unwholesome 
paleness, still faintly tinged by his pervading red, 
overspread them. He looked at Mr. Micawber 


attentively, with his whole face breathing short and 

quick in every feature. ' - 

" Ymi are a dissipated fellow, as all the worid 
knows," he said, witJi an effort at a smile, “ and 
I am afraid you'll oblige me to get rid of you. Go 
along 1 ril talk to you presently/* 

“If there is a scoundrel on this earth,*' said Mr. 
Micawber, suddenly breaking out again with the 
utmost vehemence, “with whom 1 have already 
talked too much, that scoundrel’s name is — H£fSP r* 
Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. 
Ix)oking slowly round upon us with the darkest ctnd 
wickedest expression that his face could wear, he said, 
in a lower voice ; 

“Oho I This is a conspiracy! You have met 
here, by appointment 1 You .are playing Booty with 
my clerk, are you, Copi>erfield? Now, take care. 
You’ll make nothing of this. We understand each 
other, you and me. llicre’s no love between us. 
You were always a puppy with a proud stomach, 
from your first coming here ; and you envy me my 
rise, do you? None of your plots against me; 1*11 
counterplot you I Micawber, you be off. I’ll talk 
to you presently." 

“Mr. Micawber," said I, “there is a sudden 
change in this fellow, in more respects than the 
extraordinary one of his speaking tlie truth in one 
particular, which assures me that he is brought to 
bay. Deal with him as he deserves ! " 

“You are a precious set of ix'ople, ain’t you?" 
said Uriah, in the same low voice, and breaking out 
into a clammy heat, which he wiped from his fore- 
head, with his long lean hand, “to buy over my 
clerk, who is the very scum of society, — as you your- 
self were, Cop|)erfield, you know it, l)efore any one 
had charily on you, — to defame me with his lies ? 
Miss Trotwood, you had lx*Uer stop this ; or I’ll stop 
our husband shorter than will be pleasfint to you. 
won't know your story professionally, for nothing, 
old lady! Miss Wicktield, if you have any love for 
your father, you had l>ettcr not join that gang. I’ll 
ruin him, if you do. Now, come I 1 have got some 
of you under the harrow, I'hink twice, before it 
goes over you. Think tviice, you, Micawber, if you 
don’t want to Ixj crushed. 1 recommenfl you to take 
yourself ofi', and l>e talked to prc?sently, you fool I 
while there's time to retreat. Where’s mother?" he 
said, .suddenly appearing to notice, with alarm, the 
absence of Traddles, and pulling down the btdl-roiJe. 
“ Fine doings in a pifrson’s own hou.se I " 

“ Mrs. Heep is here, sir," said IVaddlcs, return- 
ing with dial worthy mother of a worthy son. “ I 
have taken the liberty of making myself known to 
her." 

“ Who are you to make yourself known ? " retorted 
Uriah. “ And what do you want here ?" 

“lam the agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, sir/’ 
said Traddles, in a composed business-like way. 
“ And I have a power of attorney from him in my 
pocket, to act for him in all matters." ^ 

“ The old ass has drunk himself into a state of 
dotage," said Uriah, turning uglier than before, “and 
it has bf?en got from him by fraud I " 

“ Something has been got from him by fraud, I 
know,” returned Traddles quietly ; “ and so do you, 
Mr. Heep, We will refer that question, if you please, 
to Mr. Micawber." 

M tjfy 1 Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious 

gesture. 

“You hold your tongue, mother," he returned; 

“ least said, soonest mended." 

“ But my Ury ** 

“ Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it 
to me ? ’* 

Though I liad long known that his servility was 
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atid alibis pi^teoces knavish and hallow, 1 had 
bad no adequate conception of the extent of his 
bypocrh^, until I now saw him with bis mask off. 
Th& suddenness with which he droppkl it, when he 
percetved that it was useless to him ; the malice, 
insolence, and hatred he revealed : the leer with 
which he exulted, even at this moment, in the evil he 
had done-— ail this time being desperate too, and 
at his wits' end for the means of getting the better 
of us — ^though perfectly consistent with the experience 
1 had of him, at first took even me by surprise, 
who had known him so long, and disliked him so 
heartily. 

1 say nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he 
stood eyeing us, one after another ; for I had always 
understood that he hated me, and 1 remembered the 
marks of my hand upon his cheek. But when his 
eyes passed on to Agnes, and 1 saw the rage with 
wliich he fell his power over her slipping away, and 
the exhibition, in their disapix>intment, of the odious 
passions that had led him to aspire to one whose 
virtues he could never appreciate or care for, I was 
shocked by the mere thought of her having lived, an 
hour, within sight of such a man. 

After some tubbing of the lower part of his face, 
and some looking at us with those bad eyes, over his 
gristly fingers, he made one more address to me, half 
whining, and half abusive. 

** You think it justifiable, do you, Coppcrfield, you 
who pride yourself so much on your honour and all 
the rest of it, to sneak about my place, eaves-dropping 
with ray clerk ? If it had l>een I shouldn't have 
wondered ; for I don't make myself out a gentleman 
(though 1 never was in the streets either, as you were, 
according to Micawber), but being And you're 
not afraid of doing this, either ? You don’t think at 
all of what I shall do, in return ; or of getting your- 
self into trouble for conspiracy and so forth ? Very 
well. We shall see ! Mr. What's-your-name, you 
were going to refer some question to Micawber. 
Thcre^ your referee. Why don’t you make him 
sp^k? fie has learnt his lesson, I see." 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me or 
any of us. he sat on the edge of his table with his 
hands in his pockets, and one of his splay feet 
twisted round the other leg, waiting doggedly for 
what might follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had restrained 
thus far with the greatest difiicuUy, and who had 
repeatedly interposed with the £>sl syllable of Scoi/N- 
drcl I without getting to the second, now burst for- 
ward, drew the ruler from his breast (apparently as a 
defensive weaixjn), and produced from his pocket a 
foolscap document, folded in the form of a large 
letter. 0|>ening this packet, with his old flourish, 
and ^lancin^ at the contents, as if he cherished an 
artistic admiration of their style of composition, he 
began to read as follows : 

^ Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen * " 

** Bless and save the man ! " exclaimed my aunt in 
a low voice. ** He'd write letters by the ream, if it 
was a capital offence 1 " 

Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. 

** * In appearing before you to denounce probably 
the most consummate Villain that has ever existed,’ " 
Mr. Micawber, without looking off the letter, pointed 
the ruler, like a ghostly truncheon, at Uriah Sfep, 
** * I ask no consideration for myself, llie Victim, 
from my cradle, of pecuniary liabilities to which I 
have been unable to respond, I have ever been the 
sport and toy of debasing circumstances. Ignominy, 
Want, Despair/ and Madness, have, collectively or 
se^ratdiy, b^n the attendants of my career.’ ** 

T^t r^ish with whkjh Mr. Micawber described 
himself, os a prey to these dtsra#qalamities, was only 


to be equalled by the emphasis with whidj be read 
his letter ; and the kind ol homage he rendered to it 
with a roU of his head, when he thought he had Idt a 
sentence very hard indeed. 

“‘In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, De- 
spair, and Madness, I entered the offlee— or, as our 
lively nei]|hboar the Gaul would term it, the Bureau 
—of the Firm, nominally conducted under the appeb 
lation of Wickfield and — Heep, but, in reality, 
wielded by— Heep alone. Heep, and only Heep, 
is the mainspring of that machine. Heep, and only 
Heep, is the Forger and the Cheat.’ " 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made 
a dart at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. Mr. 
Micawber, with a perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, 
caught his advancing knuckles with the ruler, and 
disabled his right hand. It dropped at the wrist, as 
if it were broken. The blow sounded as if it had 
fallen on wood. 

“ The Devil take you ! " said Uriah, writhing in a 
new way >vith pain. “ I’ll be even with you." 

“Approach me again, you — you — ^you Heep of 
infamy," gasped Mr. Micawber, “and if your head 
is human, I’ll break it. Come on, come on I " 

I think I never saw anything more ridiculous — I 
was sensible of it, even at the time — than Mr. 
Micawber making broad-sword g^uards with the 
ruler, and crying. ‘ ‘ Come on ! V while Traddles and 
I pushed him back into a corner, from which, as 
often as we got him into it, he persisted in emerging 
again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wringing 
his wounded hand for some time, slowly drew oft his 
neck-kerchief and bound it up ; then, held it in his 
other hand, and sat upon his table with his sullen 
face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, pro- 
ceeded with his letter. 

“ * The sti|>cndiary emoluments in consideration of 
which I entered into the service of — Heep,' " always 
pausing before that word and uttering it with astonish- 
ing vigour, “ * were not defined, beyond the pittance 
of twenty-two shillings and six per week. The rest 
was left contingent on the value of my professional 
exertions ; in other and more expressive words, on 
the baseness of my nature, the cupidity of my motives, 
the poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather 
immoral) resemblance lietween myself and — Heep. 
Need I say, that it soon became necessary for me to 
solicit from — Heep — pecuniary advances towards the 
supix>rt of Mrs. Micawber, and our blighted but 
rising family? Need I say that this necessity had 
been foreseen by — Heep? That those advances were 
secured by I O U’s and other similar acknowledg- 
ments, known to the legal institutions of this country ? 
And that I thus became immeshed in the web he had 
spun for my reception?* " 

Mr. Micawber's enjoyment of his epistolary powers, 
in describing this unfortunate state of things, really 
seemed to outw'eigh any pain or anxiety that the 
reality could have caused him. He read on ; 

“ ‘ Then it was that — Heep — began to favour me 
with just so much of his confidence, as was neccssar]^ 
to the discharge of his infernal business. Then it wa7 
that I began, if I may so Shakespearingly express 
myself, to dwindle, p^ik, and pine. 1 found that 
my services were constantly called into requisition for 
the falsification of business, and the mystification 
of an individual whom I will designate as Mr. W. 
That Mr. W. was imposed upon, kept in ignorance, 
and deluded, in every possible way ; yet, that all this 
while, the nififian — Heep— was professing unbounded 
gratitude to, and unbounded friendship for, that 
much abused ^ntleman. This was bad enough; 
but, as the philosophic Dane observes, with that 
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univenal appUcability wbtcb dlslitigaishes the illus* 
trious ornament of the Elizabethan Era, worae 
remains behind I * " 

Mr Micawber was so very much struck by this happy 
rounding off with a quotation, that he indulged him- 
self, and us, with a second reading of the sentence, 
under pretence of having lost his place. 

•* * It is not my intention,* ** he continued, reading 
on, * to enter on a detailed list, within the compass 
of the present epistle (though it is ready elsewhere), 
of the various malpractices of a minor nature, affect- 
ing the individual whom I have denominated Mr. W., 
to which 1 have been a tacitly consenting party. My 
object, when the contest within myself between 
stipend and no stipend, baker and no baker, existence 
and non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage of 
my opportunities to discover and expose the major 
malpractices committed, to that gentleman’s grievous 
wrong and injury, by — Heep. Stimulated by the 
silent monitor within, and by a no less touching and 
appealing monitor without — to whom I will briefly 
refer as Miss W. — I entered on a not unlaborious 
task of ckindestine investigation, protracted now. to 
the best of my knowledge, information, and betUef, 
over a period exceeding twelve calendar months.* ** 

He read this passage, as if it were from an Act of 
Parliament ; and appeared majestically refreshed by 
the sound of the words. 

* My charges against — Heep,* " he read on, 
glancing at him, and drawing the ruler into a con- 
venient position under his left arm, in case of need, 

• * * are as follows. * ** 

We all held our breath, I think. I am sure Uriah 
held his. 

“'First,*" said Mr. Micawber. “ ^ When Mr. 
W.’s faculties and memory for business became, 
through causes into which it is not necessary or 
expedient for me to enter, weak( 2 ned and confused, — 

, Heep — designedly perplexed and complicated the 
whole of the official transactions. When Mr. W. 
was least fit to enter on business, — Heep was always 
at hand to force him to enter on it. He obtained 
Mr. W.’s signature under such circumstances to 
documents of importance, representing them to l>e 
other documents of no importance. He induced 
Mr. W. to empower him to dra^ out, thus, one 
particular sum of trust-money, amoql^ng to twelve 
six fourteen, two, and nine, and employed it to meet 
pretended business charges and deficiencies which 
were either already provided for, or h^d never really 
existed. He gave this proceeding, throughout, the 
appearance of having originated in Mr. w.’s own 
dishonest intention, and of having been accomplished 
by Mr, W.’s owm dishonest act; ^^nd has used it, 
ever since, to torture and constfain him.’ ” 

“You shall prove this, you Copperfield I " said 
Uriah, with a threatening shake of the ^ead. “ All, 
in good time !” 

“Ask — Heep — Mr. Traddles, who lived jflnis 
house after him,” said Mr. Micawber, breakvi^ off 
from the letter ; “ will you ? '* 

“The fool himself— and lives there now,” said 
Uriah, disdainfully. 

“ Ask— Heep — if he ever kept a pocket-book in 
that house,’* said Mr. Micawber ; “ will you ? ” 

I saw Uriah’s lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the 
scraping of his chin. 

“Or ask him,** said Mr. Micawber, “if he ever 
burnt one there. If he says Yes, and asks you where 
the ashes are, refer him to Wilkins Micawber, and 
he will hear of something not at all to his advantage ! ’* 

The triumphant flourTsh with which Mr. Micawber 
delivered himself of these words, had a powerful 
effect in alarming the mother ; who cried out in much 
agitation : 


“Ury, Ury! Be umbie» and make terms, my 
dear!” 

“ Mother r* he retorted, “will you keep quiet? 
You’re in a fright, and di>n’t know what you say or 
mean. Umblel" he repeated, looking at me, with 
a snarl ; “ I’ve umbled some of *em for a pretty long 
time back, umble as I was I " 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin In his 
cravat, presently proceeded with his composition. 
“Second. Heep has, on several occasions, to the 

best of my knowledge, information, and belief ' ’* 

“ But /Aa/ won’t do," muttered Uriah, relieved. 

“ Mother, you keep quiet.** 

“ We will endeavour to provide something that 
WILL do, and do for you finally, sir, very shortly,” 
replied Mr. Micawber. 

“'Second. Keep has, on several occasions, to 
the best of my knowledge, information, and belief, 
systematically forged, to various entries, books, and 
documents, the signature of Mr. W. ; and has 
distinctly done so in one instance, capable of proof 
by me. To wit, in manner following, that is 
to say : * ** 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this format 
piling up of words, which, however ludicrously dis- 
played in his case, was, 1 must say, not at all 
I^eculiar to him. I have observed it, in the course of 
my life, in numbers of men. It seems to me to be 
a general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for 
instance, deponents seem to enjoy themselves 
mightily when they come to several good words in 
succession, for the expression of one idea ; as, that 
they utterly detest, alx>minate, and abjure, or so 
forth ; and the old anathemas were made relishing 
on the same principle. We talk about the tyranny 
of words, but wc like to tyrannise over them too ; w« 
are fond of having a large sui>erfluous establishment 
of words to wait upon us on great occasions ; we 
think it looks important, and sounds well. As we 
are not particular about the meaning of our liveries 
on state occasions, if they be but fine and numerous ' 
enough, so, the meaning or necessity of our words is 
a secondary consideration, if there be but a great 
parade of them. And as individuals get into (rouble 
by making loo great a show of liveries, or as slaveji 
when they are too numerous rise against their 
masters, so I think I could mention a nation that has 
got into many great difficulties, and will get into 
many greater, from maintaining too large a retinue 
of words. • 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips : 
“‘To wit, in manner following, that is to say. 
Mr. W. Ijeing infirm, and it btung within the bounds of 
probability that his decease might lead to some dis- 
coveries, and to the downfall of — Beep’s — power 
over the W. family, — as I, Wilkins Micawber, the 
undersigned, assume— unless the filial affection of his 
daughter could be secretly influenced from allowing 
any investigation of the partnership affairs to be ever 
made, the said — Heep — deemed it expedient to 
have a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W., for the 
before-mentioned sum of twelve six fourteen, two 
and nine, with interest, stated therein to have been 
advanced by — Heep— to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. 
from dishonour ; though regally the sum was never 
advanced by him, and has long been replaced. The 
signatures to this instrument, pur]>orting to be 
executed by Mr. W. and attested by Wilkins Micaw- 
ber. are forgfcries by— Heep. I have, in my posses- 
sion, in his hand and pocket-book, several similar 
imitations of Mr. W.’s signature, here and there 
defaced by fire, but legible to any one. I never 
attested any such document. And I have the 
document itself, in my possession.' ” 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a 
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biiiicb of keys* and opened a certain dmwcr ; then, 
•udSdenly besought bimself of what he was about,, 
and tiimed again towards us, without looking in it 

*'^Aibd 1 nave the document/” Mr, Micawber 
reoul again* looking about as if it were the text of a 
isermbn, '' *iii my i>ossession/— that is to say, I had, 
early this morning, when this was written, but have 
since relinquished it to Mn Traddles.** 

It Is quite true/' assented Traddles. 

Ury, Ury I '* cried the mother, “ be umble and 
make terms, 1 know my son will be umble, gentle- 
men, if you'll give him time to think, Mr. Copper- 
held, Tm sure you know that he was always very 
umble, sir I ” 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to 
the old trick, when the son had abandoned it as 
useless. 

** Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the 
handkerchief in which his hand was wrapped, ‘*you 
had better take and fire a loaded gun at me.” 

** But I love you, Ury,” cried Mrs. Heep, And I 
have no doubt she did ; or that he loved her, how- 
ever strange it may appear ; though, to be sure, they 
were a congenial couple. “And 1 can’t bear to hear 
you provoking the gentleman, and endangering of 
yourself more. I K)id the gentleman at fust, when 
he told me up-stairs it was come to light, that I 
would answer for your l>eing umble, and making 
amends. Oh, see how umble / am, gentlemen, and 
don’t mind him ! ” 

Why, there's Coppcrfield, mother,” he angrily 
retorted, jx)inting hi.s lean finger at me, against 
whom all his animosity was levelleci, as the prime 
mover in the discovery ; and I did not undeceive 
him ; “ there's Copi>crfield, would have given you 
a hundred pound to say less than you've blurted 
out ! ” 

“ I can't help it, Ury,” cried his mother. “ I can't 
sec you running into danger, through carrying your 
heaa so high. Better be lunble, as you always 
was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the handkerchief, 
and then said to me with a scowl : 

‘ * What more have you got to bring forward ? If 
anything, go on with it. What do you look at me 
for?” 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, glad to 
revert to a performance with which he was so highly 
satisfied. 

** * Third. And last. I am now in a condition to 
show, by — Heep's— false books, and — Heef's — ^real 
memoranda, beginning with the partially destroyed 
pocket-book {which I was unable to comprehend, at 
the time of its accidental discovery by Mrs. Micawber, 
on our taking possession of our present abode, in the 
locker or bin devoted to the reception of the ashes 
calcined on our domestic hearth), that the weak- 
nesses, the faults, the very virtues, the parental 
affections, and the sense of honour, of the unhappy 
Mr. W. have been for years acted on by, and warp^ 
to the base purposes of— Heep. That Mr. W. iias 
been for years deluded and plundered, in every con- 
ceivable manner, to the pecuniary ag^andisement of 
the avaricious, false, and grasping— HEkp. That the 
engrossing object of— Heep — was, next to gain, to 
subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior views in 
reference to the latter 1 say nothing) entirely to him- 
self. That his last act, completed but a few months 
since, was to induce Mr. W. to execute a relinquish- 
ment of his share in ^the partnership, and even a bill 
of sale on the ve^ furniture of his house, in consider- 
aiiod of a certain annuity, to be well and truly paid 
Heep-^h the four common quarter-days in 
each and every year? That these meshes ; be^^inning 
with alarming and falsifiet^accounts of the estate m 


which Mr. Is the receiver, at a period whem Mr, 
W. had latuK^ed into imprudent and ill-judged 
speculations, and may not have bad the money, for 
which he was morally and legally responsible, in* 
hand; going on with pretended borrowings of 
money at enormous interest, really coming from — 
Heep — ^and by- -Heep — ^fraudulently obtained or 
withheld from Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such 
speculations or otherwise ; perpetuated by a mis- 
cellaneous catalogue of unscrupulous chicaneries — 
gradually thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. 
could see no world beyond. Bankrupt, as he be- 
lieved, alike in circumstances, in all other hope, and 
in honour, his sole reliance was upon the monster in 
the garb of man,’ ” — Mr. Micawber made a good 
deal of this, as a new turn of expression, — “ ‘who, 
by making himself necessary to him, had achieved 
his destruction. All this I undertake to^ show. 
Probably much more ! " 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was weep- 
ing, half joyfully, half sorrowfully, at my side ; and 
here was a movement among us, as if Mr. Micawber 
Imd finished. He said, with exceeding gravity, 
“ Pardon me,” and proceeded, with a mixture of the 
lowest spirits and the most intense enjoyment, to the 
peroration of his letter. 

“ * I have now concluded. It merely remains for 
me to substantiate these accusations ; and then, with 
my ill-starred family, to disappear from the landscape 
on which we appear] to be an incumbrance. I'hat 
is soon done. It may be reasonably inferred that 
our baby will first expire of inanition, as being the 
frailest member of our circle ; and that our twins will 
follow next in order. So be it ! For myself, my 
Canterbury Pilgrimage has done much ; imprison- 
ment on civil process, and want, will soon do more. 

I trust that the labour and hazard of an investigation 
-^f which the smallest results have been slowly 
pieced together, in the pressure of arduous avoca- 
tions, under grinding penurious apprehensions, at 
rise of morn, at dewy eve, in the shadow's of night, 
under the watchful eye of one w^hom it were super- 
fluous to call Demon — combined with the struggle of 
parental Poverty to turn it, when completed, to the 
right account, may be as the sprinkling of a few 
drops of sweet water on my funereal pyre. I ask no 
more. Let ii be, in justice, merely said of me, as of 
a gallant and eminent naval Hero, with whom I have 
no pretensions to cope?, that what I have done, I did, 
in despite of mercenary and selfish objects, 

* For England, home, and Beauty.* 

** ‘ Remaining always, &c., &c., WiLKtNS Micaw- 
ber.* ” 

Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, 
Mr, Micaw'bcr folded up his letter, and handed it 
with a bow to my aunt, as something she might like 
to keep. 

lliere was, as I had noticed on my first visit long 
ago, an iron safe in the room. The key W'as in it. 
A hasty suspicion seemed to strike Uriah ; and, with 
a glance at Mr. Micawber, he went to it, and threw 
the doors clanking open. It was empty. 

“ Where are the t^ks ? ” he cried, with a Tristful 
face. “ Some thief has stolen the books ! ’* ” 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler, ** / 
did, W'hen I got the key from you as usual — ^but a 
little earlier — ^and ojjened it this morning.” 

“ Don't be uneasy,” said Traddles. “ They have 
come into my possession. I will take care of them, 
under the authority I mentioned.” 

“ You receive stolen goods, do you?” cried Uriah. 

Under such circumstances,” answered Traddles, 
“yes.” 

What was my astonishment when" I beheld my 
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who bad been profoundly quiet and attentive, 
make a dart at Uriah Keep, and seiie him by the 
collar with both hands 1 
** You Jcnow what /want?” said my aunt, 

• * * A stralt>waistcoat,” said he. 

* ' No. My property 1 *' returned my aunt. • ‘Agnes, 
my dear, as long as 1 believed it had been really 
made away with by your father, 1 wouldn't — and, my 
dear, 1 didn't, even to Trot, as he knows — breathe a 
syllable of its having been placed here for invest* 
ment. But now I know this fellow's answerable for 
it, and I'll have it I Trot, come and take it away 
from him ! ** 

Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, that 
he kept her property in his neck-kerchief, I am sure I 
don’t know ; but she certainly pulled at it as if she 
thought so. I hastened to put myself between them, 
and to assure her that we would all take care that he 
should make the utmost restitution of everything he 
had wrongly got. I’his, and a few moments’ reflec- 
tion, pacified her : but she was not at all disconcerted 
by what she had done (though I cannot say as much 
for her bonnet), and resumed her seat composedly. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. IIccp had Ixjen 
clamouring to her son to l)c “ umble ; ” and had l>een 
going down on her knees to all of us in succession, 
and making the wildest promises. Her son .sat her 
dowm in his chair ; and, standing sulkily by her, 
holding her arm with his hand, but not rudely, said 
to me, with a ferocious look : 

“ What do you want done ? ” 

*T will ted you what must be done,” said Traddles. 

** Has that Coppt*rfield no tongue?” muttered 
Uriah. ** I would do a good deal for you if you 
could tell me, without lying, that somebody had cut 
it out.” 

*‘My Uriah means to be umble 1 ” cried his 
mother. “ Don’t mind what he says, good gentle- 
men ! ” 

“What must be done,” said Traddles, “is this. 
First, the deed of relinquishment, that we have heard 
of, must be given over to me now — here.” 

“ Suppo.se I haven't got it,” he interrupted. 

** But you have,” said 'Iraddles ; “ therefore, you 
know, we won’t supi>osc so.” And I cannot help 
avowing that this was the first occasion on which I 
really did justice to the clear head, and the plain, 
patient, practical good sense, of my old schoolfellow. 

“ Then,” said 'Fraddlcs, “you must prepare to dis- 
gorge all that your rapacity has become possessed of, 
and to make restoration to the last farthing. All the 
partnership books and papers must remain in our 
possession ; all your books and papers ; all money 
accounts and securities, of both kinds. In short, 
everything here.” 

“ Must it ? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “ I 
must have time to think about that.” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the 
meanwhile, and until everything is done to our satis- 
faction, we shall maintain possession of these things; 
and beg you — in short, compel you — to keep your 
Dwn room, and hold no communication with any 
^ne.” 

“ I won’t do it ! ” said Uriah, with an oath. 

“ Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” 
observed Tradcftes ; “and though the law may be 
onger in righting us, and may not be able to right 
IS so completely as you can, there is no doubt of its 
punishing you. Dear me, you know that quite as 
veil as f 1 Copperfield, wilt you go round to the 
jruildhall, and bring a couple of i^cers ? ” 

Here, Mrs, He^p broke out s^in, enring on her 
cnees to Agnes to interfere in thetr behalf, exclaiminff 
hat he was veiy htimblc, and it was all true, and if 
le didn't do what we wanted* she would* and much 


more to the same purfioise,* being half frantic with 
fears for her darling. To inquire what he might 
have done, if he had had any boldness, would be hke 
ini^iring what a mongrel cur might do, if it had the 
spirit of a tiger. He was a coward, ^om head to 
foot ; and show^ his dastardly nature through his 
suUennesB and mortiheation, as much as ht any time 
of his mean life. 

“Stopl” he growled to me; and wiped his hot 
face with his hand. “ Mother, hold your noise^ 
Well I Let 'em have that deed. Go and fetch it I ” 

“ Do you help her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, “if 
you please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding it, 
Mr. Dick accompanied her as a shepherd’s dog 
might accompany a sheep. But, Mrs. Heep gave 
him little trouble ; for she not only i*cturned with 
the deed, but with the box in which it was, where we 
found a banker's book and some other papers that 
were afterWards serviceable. 

“ Gocxl I ” said Traddles, when this was brought, 
“ Now, Mr. Heep, you can retire to think : par- 
ticularly observing, if you please, that I declare to 
you, on the part of all present, that there is only one 
thing to lie done ; that it is what I have explained ; 
and that it must l)e done without delay.” 

Uri,ah, without lifting his eyes from the ground, 
shuffled across the room with his hand to his chin, 
and pausing at the door, said ; 

“ Cop|>erfield, I have always haled you. You've 
always been an upstart, and you’ve always been 
against me.” 

“ As I think I told you once before,” said I, “ it 
is you who have been, in your greed and cunning, 
against all the world. It may be profitable to you to 
reflect, in future, that there never were greed and 
cunning in the world yet, that did not do too much, 
and over-reach themselves. It is os certain as 
death.” 

“ Or as certain as they used to teach at school (the 
same school where I picked up so much umblcness), 
from nine o’clock to eleven, that labour was a curse ; 
and from eleven o’clock to on<^, that it was a blessing 
and a cheerfulness, and a dignity, and I don’t know 
what all, eh ? ” said he with a sneer. “ You preiich, 
about as consistent as they did. Won’t uml>leness 
go down ? I sliouldn't have got round my gentleman 
fellow-partner without it, I think. — Micawber, you 
old bully, ril pay you/** 

Mr. Micawl>er, supremely defiant of him and his 
extended finger, and making a great deal of his chest 
until he had slunk out the door, then addressed 
himself to me, and proffered me the satisfaction of 
“ witnessing the re-establishment of mutual con- 
fidence between himself and Mrs. Micawlier.” After 
which, he invited the company generally to the con- 
templation of that affecting spectacle. 

“ The veil that has long been interposed between 
Mrs. Micawber and myself, is now withdrawn,” said 
Mr. Micawber ; “ and my children and the Author of 
their Being can once more come in contact on equal 
terms.” 

As we w^ere all very grateful to him, and all 
desirous to show that we were, as well as the hurry 
and disorder of our spirits would peimit. I dare say 
we should all have gone, but that it was necessary for 
Agnes to return to her father, as yet unable to bear 
more than the dawn of hope ; and for some one else 
to hold Uriah in safe keeping. So Traddles re- 
mained for the latter purpose, to be presently relieved 
by Mr. Dick ; and Mr. Dick, my aunt, and I, went 
home with Mr. Micawber. As I parted hurriedly 
from the dear girl to whom I owed so much, and 
thought from what she had been saved, perhaps, thde 
morning— her better resolution notwitosunding— I 
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felt devoutly thankful for the miseries of my younger 
days which had brought me to the knowledge of 
Mr. Micawber, 

His house was not far off ; and as the street-door 
opened into the sitting-room, and he bolted in with a 
precipitation cjuite hts own, we found ourselves at 
once in the bosom of the family^ Mr. Micawber 
exclaiming, Emma I my life ! '* rushed into Mrs. 
Micawbera arms. Mrs. Micawber shrieked, and 
folded Mr. Micawber in her embrace. Miss Micaw- 
ber, nursing the unconscious stranger of Mrs. 
Micawber's last letter to me, was sensibly affected. 
The stranger leaped. l"he twins testified their joy 

S several inconvenient but innocent demonstrations. 

aster Micawber, whose disposition appeared to 
have been soured by early disappointment, and 
whose aspect had become morose, yielded to his 
better feelings, and blubbered. 

•‘Eramar* said Mr. Micawber. **The cloud is 
past from my mind. Mutual confidence, so long 
preserved between us once, is restored, to know no 
further interruption. “Now, welcome poverty T* 
cried Mr. Micawber, shedding tears. “ Welcome 
misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, 
rags, tempest, and beggary I Mutual confidence will 
sustain us to the end ! 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. 
Micawber in a chair, and embraced the family all 
round ; welcoming a variety of bleak prospects, which 
appeared, to the best of my judgment, to be anything 
but welcome to thorn; and calling upon. them to 
come out into Canterbury and sing a chorus, as 
nothing else was left for their support. 

But Mrs- Micawber having, in the strength of her 
emotions, fainted away, the first thing to be done, 
even before the chorus could be considered complete, 
was to recover her. This, my aunt and Mr. Micawber 
did; and then my aunt was introduced, and Mrs. 
Micawber recognised me. 

“ Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield,*’ said the poor 
lady, giving me her hand, “but I am not strong; 
and the removal of the late misunderstanding between 
Mr. Micawber and myself was at first too much for 
me. 

“ Is this all your family, ma*am ? " said my aunt. 
“There are no more at present,” returned Mrs. 
Micawber. 

•* Good gracious. I didn’t mean that, ma’am,” said 
my aunt. “ I mean are all these yours ? " 

“Madam,” replied Mr, Micawber, “it is a true 
bill.” 

“And that eldest young gentleman, now,” said 
my aunt musing, “ what* has Ae been brought 
up to ? ” 4 

“ It was my hope when I came here,” said Mr. 
Mfcawbcr, “ to have got Wilkins into the Church : 
or perhaps I shall express my meaning more strictly, 
if 1 say the Choir. But there was no vacancy for a 
tenor In the vencraMe Pile for which this city is so 
justly eminent ; and he has— in short, he has con- 
tracted a habit of singing in public-houses, rather 
than in sacred edifices.'^ 

“ But he means well,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
tenderly. 

“I dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, 
“ that h® means particularly well ; but 1 have not yet 
found that he carries out his meaning, in any given 
direction whatsoever.” 

Master Micawber’s moroseness of aspect returned 
upon him again, and he demanded, with some 
temper, what he wairto do? Whether he had been 
bonta carpenter, or a coach painter, any more than 
he had jbeen bom a bird ? whether he could go 
into the next streot, and open a chemist’s shop? 
Whether he could tveb to^e next assises, and pro- 


claim himself a lawyer? Whether he could coml 
out by force at the opera, and succeed by violence? 
Whether he could do anything, without being brought 
up to something ? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said : 

“Mr. Micawber, 1 wonder you have never turned 
your thoughts to emigration. *- 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber. **it was the 
dream of my youth, and the fallacious aspiration of 
my riper years.” I am thoroughly pwsuaded, by 
the bye, that he had never thought of it in his life, 

“Aye?” said my aunt, with a glance at me. 
“ Why, what a thing it would be for yourselves and 
your family, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, if you were to 
emigrate now.” 

“ Capital, madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micawber, 
gloomily. 

“That is the principal, I may say the only diffi- 
culty, my dear Mr. Copperfield,*^ assented his wife. 

“ Capital?” cried my aunt. “ But you are doing 
us a great service — have done us a great service, 1 
may say, for surely much will come out of the fire — 
and what could we do for you, that would be half so 
good as to find the capital ? ” 

“ I could not receive it as a gift,” said Mr. Micawber, 
full of fire and animation, “but if a .sufficient sum 
could be advanced, say at five per cent, interest per 
annum, upon my personal liability — say my notes of 
hand, at twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months, 
respectively, to allow time for something to turn 
up ” 

“ Could be? Can be and shall be, on your own 
terms,” returned my aunt, “ if you say the word. 
'I'hink of this now, both of you. Mere are some 
people David knows, going out to Australia shortly, 
if you decide to go, why shouldn’t you go in the 
same ship? You may help each other. Think of 
this now, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Take your time, 
and weigh it well.” 

“ ’Fhere is but one question, my clear ma’am, I 
could wish to ask,” said Mrs. Micawber. “ The 
climate, I believe, is healthy?” 

“ Finest in the world ! ” said my aunt. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “Then my 
question arises. Now, are the circumstances of the 
country such, that a man of Mr. Micawber's abilities 
would have a fair chance of rising in the social scale? 
I will not say, at present, might he aspire to be 
Governor, or anything of that sort ; but would there 
be a reasonable opening for his talents to develope 
themselves — that, would be amply sufficient — and 
find their own expansion ? ” 

“No better opening anywhere,” said my aunt, 
“for a man who conducts himself well, and is 
industrious.” 

“ For a man who conducts himself well,” repealed 
Mrs. Micawber, with her clearest business manner, 
“ and is industrious. Precisely. It is evident to me 
that Australia is the legitimate sphere of action for 
Mr. Micawber I ” 

“ I entertain the conviction, my dear madam.” 
said Mr. Micawber, “ that it is, under existing cii^ 
cumstances. the land, the only land, for myself and 
family ; and that something of an extraordinary 
nature will turn up on that shore. It is no distaAe— 
comparatively streaking; and though consideration 
is due to the kindness of your proposal, I assure you 
that is a mere matter of form,” 

Shall I ever forget bow, in a moment, he was the 
most sanguine of men. looking on to fortune ; or bow 
Mrs. Micawber presently discoursed about the habits 
of the kangaroo I Shall I ever recall that street of 
Canterbury on a market day, without recalling him, 
as be walked back with us ; expressing, In the hardy 
roving manner he assumed, the unsettled habits of 
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it t«m}x>niry sojourner in the land ; and looking at 
the bunocks,.as they came with the eye of an 
Australian farmer t 


CHAPTER LIIL 

ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 

I MUST pause yet once again. Oh, my child-wife, 
there is a figure in the moving crowd before my 
memory, ^uiet and still, saying in its innocent love 
and childish Ijeauty, Slop to think of me — turn to 
look upon the Little Blossom, as it flutters to the 
ground ! 

I do. All else grows dim. and fades away. I am 
again with Dora, in our cottage. 1 do not know 
how long she has been ill. I am so usc<l to it in 
feeling, that I cannot count the time. It is not really 
long, in weeks or months ; but, in my usage and 
experience, it is a weary, weary while. 

They have left off telling me to wait a few days 
more.” I have begun to fear, remotely, that the day 
may never shine, when I shall see my child- wife 
running in the sunlight with her old friend Jip. 

ffe is, as it were suddenly, grown very old. It 
may be, that he misses in his mistress, something 
that enlivened him and made him younger ; but he 
mopes, and his sight is weak, and his limbs are 
feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects to her no 
more, but creeps near her as he lies on Dora’s bed 
— she sitting at the bedside— and mildly licks her 
hand. 

Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and utters 
no hasty or complaining word. She says that we 
arc very good to her ; that her dear okl careful Ixjy 
is tiring himself out, she knows ; that my aunt has 
no sleep, yet is always wakeful, active, and kind. 
Sometimes, the little bird-like ladies come to see her ; 
and then wc talk about our wedding-day, and all 
that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there 
seems to be— and in all life, within doors and with- 
out — when I sit in the quiet, shaded, orderly room, 
with the blue eyes of my child-wife turned towards 
me, and her little fingers twining round my hand ! 
Many and many an hour I sit thus ; but, of all those 
times, three times come the freshest on my mind. 

It is morning; and Dora, made so trim by my 
aunt’s hands, shows me how her pretty hair will 
curl upon the pillow yet. and how long and bright it 
is, and how she likes to have it loosely gathered in 
that net she w^s. 

“Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking 
boy,” she says, when I smile; “but because you 
used to say you thought it so beautiful ; and Ijccause, 
when I first began to think about you, I used to p^p 
in the glass, and wonder whether you would like 
very much to have a lock of it. Oh what a foolish 
fellow you were. Doady, when I gave you one I ” 

* ‘ That Wiis on the day when you were painting 
the flowers I had given you, Dora, and when 1 tola 
you how much in love I was.” 

“Ah! but I didn't like to tell wif,” says Dora, 
** then, how I had cried over them, because I believed 
you really liked me I When 1 can run about again 
as I used to do, Doady, let us go and see those places 
where we were such a silly couple, shall wc ? And 
take some of the old ‘Walks? And not forget poor 
papa?" 


'*Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So 
you must make haste to get well, my dear.” 

“ Oh, 1 shall soon do that t l am so much better, 
you don’t know I *' 

It is evening ; and I sit in the same chair, by the 
same bed, with*he same face turned towards me. 
We have been silent, and there is a smile upon her 
face. I have ceased to cairy my light buraen up 
and down stairs now. She lies here all the day. 

“ Doady ! ” 

“ My dear Dora I ” 

• You won't think what I am going to say, un* 
reasonable, after what you told me, such a little 
while ago, of Mr. Wickfield's not being well? I 
want to see Agnes. Very much I want to see her.” 

“ I will write to her, my dear.” 

“Will you?” 

“ Directly.” 

“ What a good, kind hoy ! Doady, take me on 
your arm. Indeed, my dear, it’s not a whim. It's 
not a foolish fancy. I wjmt, very much indeed, to 
see her I ” 

“ I am certain of it. I have only to tell her so, 
and she is sure to cornc." 

“You are very lonely when you go down-stairs, 
now?” Dora whispers, with tier arm at>out my 
neck. 

“ How can I l)e otherwise, my ow'n love, when I 
see your empty chair? ” 

“ My empty chair I ” She clings to me for a little 
while, in silence. “And you really miss me, Doady?” 
looking up, and brightly smiling. “Even poor, 
giddy, stupid me ? ” 

“My hciiri, who is there upon eartli that I could 
miss so much ? ” 

“Oh, husband! I am so glad, yet no sorry!” 
creeping closer to me, and folding me in l>otli her 
arms. She laughs and sobs, and then is quiet, and 
quite happy. 

“ Quite f” she says. “Only give Agnes my dear 
love, anti tell her that I want very, very much to sec 
her ; and I have nothing loft to wish for.” 

“ Except to get well again, Dora,” 

“Ah, Doady I Sometimes I think— you know 
I always was a silly little thing ! — that that will never 
be ! ” 

“ Don’t say so, Dora ! Dearest love, don't think 
so!” 

“ I won't, if I can hdp it, Doady. But I am veiy 
happy ; though my dear boy is so lonely by himself, 
before his child-wife's empty chair ! ” 

It is night ; and I am with her .still. Agnes has 
arrived ; has been among us, for a whole day and an 
evening. She, my aunt, and 1, have sat with Dora 
since the moniing, all together. We have not talked 
much, but Dora has b«»cn perfectly contented and 
checirful. We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child- wife will soon leave 
me ? They have told me so ; they have told me 
notiling new to my thoughts ; but I am far from sure 
that 1 have taken that truth to heart. 1 cannot 
master it. I have withdrawn by myself, many times 
to-day, to weep. 1 have remembered Who wept for 
a parting between the living and the dead. I Imve 
bethought me of all that gracious and compassionate 
history. I have tried to resign myself, and to con- 
sole myself; and that, 1 hope. I may have done 
imperfectly ; blit what I cannot firmly settle in my 
mind is, that the end will absolutely come. 1 hold 
her hand in mine, I bold her heart in mine. I see her 
love for me, alive in M its strength. 1 cannot shtot 
out lingeriti^ shadow of bdief that she will bd 
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I am goln^ to speak to you. Doady* I am going 
to say somethiug i have ofteu tbou^t of sayingi 
lately. You won t mind ? ** with a gentle look. 

Mind, my darling/" 

** Because I don't know what you will think, or 
what you may have thought sometimes. Perhaps 
you have often thought the same.^ Doady« dear, I 
am afraid I was too young/' 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks 
into my eyes, and speaks very softly. Gradually, as 
she goes on, I feel, with a stricken heart, that she is 
speaking of herself os past. 

am afraid, dear, 1 was too young. I don’t 
mean in years only, but in experience, and thoughts, 
and everything. I was such a silly little creature ! 

I am afraid it would have been better, if we had only 
loved each other sis a l>oy and girl, and forgotten it. 

1 have V>egun to think I was not lit to a wife." 

1 try to stay my tears, and to reply, Oh, Dora, 
love, as bt as 1 to be a husband ! " 

I don't know," with the old shake of her curls. 

** Perhaps! But, if I had been more fit to be 
married, I might have made you more so, too. 
Besides, you are very clever, and I never was/* 

“ We have been very happy, my sweet Dora." 

** I was very happy, very. But, as years went on, 
my dear boy would have wearied of his child-wife. 
She would have lieen less and less a companion for 
him# He would have been more and more sensible 
of what was wanting in his home. She wouldn't 
have improved. It is belter as it is." 

Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me 
so. Every word seems a reproach I " 

** No, not a syllable I " she answers, kissing me. 

•* Oh, my dear, you never deserved it. and I loved 
you far too well, to say a reproachful word to you, 
in eamest—it was ail the merit I had, except being 
pretty— or you thought me so. Is it lonely, down- 
stairs, Doady?" 

‘ “ Very I Very I ** 

** Don't cry 1 Is my chair there ? " 

“ In its old place." 

•' Oh, how my poor boy cries 1 Hush, hush ! 
Now, make me one promise. I want to speak to 
Agnes. When you go down-stairs, tell Agnes so, 
and send her up to me ; and while I sfKjak to her, 
let no one come— not even aunt. 1 want to speak 
to Agnes by herself. 1 want to speak to Agnes, quite 
alone." 

1 promise that she shall, immediately ; but 1 cannot 
leave her, for my grief. 

** I said that it was better it is 1 " she whispers, 
as she holds me in her arfns. *'Oh, Doady, after 
more years, you never could have loved your child- 
wife lietter than you do ; and, after more years, she 
would so have tried and distipixiinled you, that you 
might not have been able to love her half so well I 
I know 1 was too young and foolish. It is much 
better ns it is I ** 

Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the parlour ; 
and i give her the message. She disappears, leaving 
me atone with Jip. 

His Chinese nouse b by the fire; and he lies 
within it, on his bed of flannel, querulously trying to 
sleep. The bright moon is high and clear. As 1 
look out on the night, my tears fall fast, and my 
undisciplined heart is chastened heavily — heavily. 

1 sit down by the fire, thinking with a blind remorse 
of all those secret feelings I have nourished since my 
marriage. I think of every little trifle between me 
and Dom, and feel the truth, that trifles make the 
S);m of ilfiv Ever rising from the sea of my remero- 
b die df the dear child as 1 Jcnew her 
gmoed by my youna love, and by her own, with 


every fascination wherein such love Is rich. Would 
ft, indeed, have been better if we had loved each 
other as a boy and girl, and forgotten it? Undia* 
ciplined heart, reply I 

How the time wears, I know not ; until I am re- 
called by my child- wife’s old companion. More 
restless than he was, he crawls out of his house, and 
looks at me, and wanders to the door, and whines 
to go up-stairs. 

“ Not to-night, Jip 1 Not to-night t " 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my hand, 
and lifts his dim eyes to my face. 

" Oh, Jip ! It may be, never again I " 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself out as 
if to .sleep, and with a plaintive cry, is dea4 
Oh, Agnes 1 I^ok, look here 1 " 

— That face, so full of pity, and of grief, that rain 
of tears, that awful mute appeal to me, that solemn 
hand upraised towards Heaven ! 

“Agnes? " 

It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes ; and, 
for a time, all things are blotted out of my remem- 
brance. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

MR. MICAWBER'S TRANSACTIONS. 

Thi.s is not the time at which I am to enter on the 
state of my mind beneath its load of sorrow. I came 
to think that the Future 'Was walled up before me, 
that the energy and action of my life were at an end, 
that 1 never could find any refuge but in the grave. 
I came to think so, I say, but not in the first shock 
of my grief. It slowly grew to that. If the events 
I go on to relate, had not thickened around me, in 
the beginning to confuse, and in the end to augment, 
my affliction, it is possible (though I think not pro- 
bable), that I might have fallen at once into this 
condition. As it was, an interval occurred before I 
fully knew my own distress ; an interval, in which I 
even supposed that its sharpest pangs were pfist ; 
and when my mind could soothe itself by resting on 
all that was most innocent and l>eauliful, in the lender 
story that was closed for ever. 

When H w'.as fiist proixised that I should go abroad, 
or how it came to be agreed among us that I was to 
seek the restoration of my peace in change and travel, 
1 do not, even now, distinctly know. The spirit of 
Agnes so pervaded all we tnought, and said, and 
did, in that lime of sorrow, that I assume I may refer 
the project to her influence. But her influence was 
so quiet that I know no more. 

And now, indeed, 1 began to think that in my old 
association of her with the stained-glass window in 
the church, a prophetic foreshadowing of what she 
would be to me, in the calamity that was to happen 
in the fulness of time, had found a way into my 
mind. In all that sorrow, from the moment niver 
to be forgotten, when she stood before me 4fih her 
upraised hand, she was like a sacred presence in my 
lonely house. 'N^Tien the Angel of Death alighted 
there, my child-wife fell asleep— they told me so when 
I could bear to hear it — on her bosom, with a smile. 
From my swoon, 1 first awoke to a consciousness of 
her compassionate tears, her words of hope and 
peace, her gentle face bending down as from a purer 
region nearer Heaven, over my undisciplined heart, 
and softening its pain. 

Let me go osu 
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1 was to abroad. That seemed to have been 
determine among us from the first. The ground 
now covering all that could perish of my de{>arted 
wife, 1 waited only for what Mr. Micawbcr called tlxe 
** final piUverisation of Heep," and for the departure 
of the emigrants. 

At the request of Traddles, most affectionate and 
devoted of friends in my trouble, we returned to 
Canterbury : I mean my aunt, Agnes, and I. We 
proceeded by appointment straiglft to Mr. Micawber's 
house; where, and at Mr. Wickfield’s, my friend 
had b^n labouring ever since our explosive niecling. 
When poor Mrs. Micawber saw me come in, in my 
black clothes, she was sensibly affected, lliere was 
a great deal of good in Mrs. Micawber s heart, which 
had not been dunned out of it in all those many 
years. 

“Well, Mr, and Mrs. Micawlxjr,” was my aunt’s 
first salutation after we were seated. “ Pray, have 
you thought about that emigration proposal of mine? " 

“My dear madam," returned Air. Micawber. 
“ perhaps I cannot better express the conclusion at 
which Mrs. Miaiwber, your humble servant, and I 
may add our children, have jointly and severally 
arrived, than by borrowing the language of an illus- 
trious poet, to reply that our Boat is on tlic shore, 
and our Bark is on the sea." 

“ That’s right," said my aunt. “ I augur all sorts 
of good from your sensible decision." 

“ Madam, you do us a great deal of honour," he 
rejoined. He then referred to a memorandum. 
“With respect to the p<?cuniary assistance enabling 
US to launch our frail canoe on the ocean of enter- 
prise, I have reconsidered that important business 
point ; and would beg to propose my notes of hand 
— drawn, it is needless to stipulate, on stamps of the 
amounts respectively required by the various Acts of 
Parliament applying to such securities — at eighteen, 
twenty-four, and thirty months. The proposition 
1 originally submitted, was twelve, eighteen, and 
twenty-four; but I am apprehensive that such an 
arrangement might not allow sufficient time for the 
requisite amount of— Something — to turn up. Wc 
might not," said Mr. Micawl)er, looking round the 
room as if it represented several hundred acres of 
highly cultivated land, “on the first responsibility 
beconung due, have b^n successful in our harvest, 
or wc might not have got our harvest in. Labour, 
1 believe, is sometimes difficult to obtain in that 
portion of our colonial possessions where it will be 
our lot to combat with the teeming soil." 

“ Arrange il in any way you please, sir," said my 
aunt. 

“Madam," he replied, “Mrs. Micawber and 
myself arc deeply sensible of the very considerate 
kindness of our friends and patrons. What I wish 
is, to be perfectly business-like, and perfectly punctual. 
Turning over, as we are about to turn over, an 
entirely new leaf ; and falling back, as we are now 
in the act of falling back, for a Spring of no common 
magnitude ; it is important to my sense of self-respect, 
besides being an example to my son, that these 
arrangements should be concluded as between man 
and man." 

I don’t know that Mr. Micawber attached any 
meaning to this last phrase ; I don’t know that any- 
body ever doc.s, or did ; but he appeared to relish it 
uncommonly, and repeated, with an impressive cough, 

as between man and man." 

“ I propose," said Mr, Micawber, “ Bills — a con- 
venience to the mercantile world, for which* I believe, 
we are originally indebted to the Jews, who app^r 
to me to have had a devilish deal too much to do 
with them ever since — because they are negotiable. 
But if a Bond, or any other description of security, 


would be preferred, I should be happy to execute 
any such instrument. As between man and man." 

My aunt ol^erv^ed, that in a case where both p^Ues 
were willing to agree to anting, she took it for 
granted there would be no difilcult^r in settling this 
point. Mr. Micawber was of her opinion. 

“ In reference to our domestic prei>arations, 
madam." said Mr, Micawber, with some pride, “ for 
meeting the destiny to which we are now understood 
to be self-devoted, 1 beg to report them. My eldest 
daug-hter attends at five every morning in a neigh- 
bouring establishment, to acquire the process— if 
process it may be called— of milking cows. My 
younger children are instructed to observe, as closely 
as circumstances will ifbrmit, the habits of the i.>igs 
and txjultry maintained in the poorer parts of this 
city : a pursuit from which they have, on two occa- 
sions, been brought home, within an inch of being 
run over. I have my.self directed some attention, 
during the pmst week, to the art of tmkine ; one' my 
son Wilkins has issued forth with a wcuking slick 
and driven cattle, w^hen permitted, by the rugged 
hirelings wlio had them in charge, to render r,ny 
voluntaiy service in that dirtjction — which I regret to 
say, for the credit of our nature, was not often ; he 
being generally warned, with imprecations, to desist.'* 

“ All very right indeed," said my aunt, encourag- 
ingly. “ Mrs. Micawber has been busy, loo, I have 
no doubt." 

“ My dear madam," returned Mrs. Micawber, with 
her business-like air, “I am free to confess, that I 
have not been actively engaged in pursuits immedi- 
ately connected with cultivation or with stock, though 
well aware that both will claim my attention on a 
foreign shore. Such opportunities as 1 have been 
enabled to alienate from my domestic duties, f have 
devoted to corresponding at some length with my 
family. For I own it seems to me, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawlxjr, who alway: fdl 
back on me (I suppose from old habit) to whomsoever 
else she might address her discourse at rtarting, 
“that the time is come when the past sh.iuIU Iks 
buried in oblivion ; when my family should take Mr. 
Micawber by the hand, and Mr. Micawber should 
take my family by the hand ; when the lion should 
lie down with the lamb, and my family be on terms 
with Mr. Micawber." 

I said I thought so loo. 

“ This, at least, is the light, my dear Mr, Copper- 
field," pursued Mrs.^Iicawber, “in which / view 
the subject. When I lived at home with my papa 
and mamma, my papa was accustomed to ask, when 
any point was under discussion in our limited circle. 
‘In what light does my Emma view the subject?* 
That my papa was too partial, I know ; still, on such 
a point as the frigid coldness which has ever sub- 
sisted between Mr, Micawber and my family, I neces- 
sarily have formed an opinion, delusive though it 
may be." 

“No doubt. Of course you have, ma'am," said 
my aunt. 

“ Precisely so," assented Mrs. Micawber. *• Now, 
I mav be wrong in mv conclusions ; it is very likely 
that I am ; but my indWidual impression is, that the 
gulf between my family and Mr. Micawber may bo 
traced to an apprehension, on the part of my family, 
that Mr, Micawber would require pccuniarjr aocom'^ 
modation. I cannot help thinking," said Mrs. 
Micawber. with an air of deep sagacity, “ that ih^e 
are members of my family who have wwn apprehen- 
sive that Mr. Micawber would solicit them for their 
names.— I do not mean to be conferred in Baptism 
upon our children, but to be inscribed on Bmar^of 
Exchange, and negotiated in the Money Market." 

The look of penetration with which Mrs. Micawber 
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announced this discovery, as if no one had ever where Mr. Micawber's health and prosperity being 
thought of it before, seemed rather to astonish my proposed, hy some leading member of tny family, 
aunt ; who abruptly replied, Well, ma'am, upon Mr. Micawber might have an opportunity of develop- 
the whole, I shouldn't wonder if you were right ! ing his views." 

“Mr. Micawber being now on the eve of casting “My dear," said Mr, Micawber, with some heat, 
off the pecuniary sh^kles that have so long enthralled “ it may be better for me to state distinctly, at once, 
him," said Mrs. Micawber, “and of commencing a that if I were to develope my views to that assembled 
new career in a country where there is sufficient group, they would possibly be found of an offensive 
range for his abilities, — ^which, in my opinion, is nature; my impression being thait your family are, 
exceedingly important ; Mr, Micawber's abilities in the aggregate, impertinent Snobs ; and, in det^, 
peculiarly requiring space,— it seems to me that my unmitigated Ruffians." 

family should signalise the occasion by coming for* “Micawber," said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her 
ward. What 1 could wish to see, would be a meeting head, “ no ! You have never understood them, and 
between Mr. Micawber and my family at a festive they have never understood you." 
entertainment, to be given at my family's expense ; Mr. Micawber coughed. 
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“They have never understood you, Micawlicr," 
said his wife. “ They may be incapable of it. If so, 
that is their misfortune, l can pity their misfortune.” 

“ I am extremely sorry, my dear Emma," said Mr. 
Micawber. relenting, **to have been betrayed into 
any eexpressions that might, even remotely, have the 
appeamnee of being strong expressions. All I would 
say, 1$/ that I can go abroad without your family 
coii|ilng forward to favour me,— in short, with a part- 
ing Shove of their cold shoulders ; and that, upon 
the whole, 1 would rather leave England with such 
impetus as I possess, than derive any acceleration of 
it from that quarter. At the same time, my dear, if 
Ihey^ould condescend to reply to your communica* 
tions-- which our joiitt experience renders most im- 


probable — for be it from me to be a barrier to your 
wishes." 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. 
Micawber gave Mrs, Micawber his arm, and glancing 
at the heap of books and papers lying before Traddles 
on the table, said they would leave us to ourselves ; 
which they ceremoniously did. 

“My dear Coppcrfield," said Traddles, leaning 
back in his chair when they were gone, and loollhig 
at me with an affection that nmde nis eyes red, and 
his hair all kinds of shapes, “ 1 don't make any excuse 
for troubling you with business, because I know you 
are deeply interested in it, and it may divert your 
thoughts. My dear boy, 1 hope you are not worn 
out?^‘ 
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I ant quite myself/* said I, after a pause. •* We 
have more cause lo think of my aunt than of anyone. 
You know how much she has done,** 

** Surely» surely/' answered Traddles. Who can 
forget it I " 

But even that is not all,” said L ** During the 
last fortnight, some new trouble has vexed her ; and 
she has been in and out of I.«ondon every day* Several 
times she has gone out early, and been absent until 
evening. I-asl night, Traddles, with this journey 
before her, it was almost midnight before slie came 
home* You know what her consideration for others 

is. She will not tell me what has happened lo distress 
her.” 

My aunt, very pale, and with deep lines in her face, 
sat immovable until I had hnished j when some stray 
tears found their way to her cheeks, and she put her 
hand on mine. 

** It's nothing, Trot ; it’s nothing. There will 
no more of it. You shall know by-and-by. Now, 
Agnes, my dear, let us attend to these affairs.” 

“I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,” 
Traddles began, "that although he would appear 
not to have worked to any good account for himself, 
he is a most untiring man when he works for other 
people. I never saw such a fellow. If he always 
goes on in the same way, he must be, virtually, about 
two hundred years old, at present. The heat into 
which he has been continually putting himself ; and 
the distracted and impetuous manner in which he has 
been diving, day and night, among papers and books ; 
to say nothing of the inimt?nse number of letter.*? be 
has written me between this hou.so and Mr. Wick- 
field’s, and often across the table when he has been 
silting opposite, and might much more easily have 
spoken ; is quite extraordinary.” 

** I-etters ! ” cried my aunt. " I believe he dreams 
in letters ! ” 

"There's Mr. Dick, too," said Traddles, "has 
been doing wonders ! As soon as he was released 
from overlooking Uriah Ilecp, whom he ktqjl in such 
charge as / never saw exceeded, he began to devote 
himself to Mr. Wickfield. And really his anxiety to 
be of use in the investigations we have been making, 
and his real usefulness in extracting, and copying, 
and fetching, and carrying, have been quite stiinu- 
laling to us." 

" Dick is a very remarkable man,” exclaimed my 
aunt ; " and 1 always said he was. Trot, you know 

it. ” 

" I am happy to say, Miss Wickfield,” pursued 
Traddles, at once with great delicacy and with great 
earnestness, ' ‘ that in your absence Mr. Wickfield has 
considerably improved. Relieved of the incubus that 
had fastened upon him for so long a lime, and of the 
dreadful apprehensions under which he had lived, he 
is hardly the same person. At times, even his im- 
paired power of concentrating his memory nnd atten- 
tion on particular points of business, has recovered 
itself very much ; and he has been able lo assist us in 
making some things clear, that we should have found 
very difficult indeed, if not hopeless, without him. 
But, what I have to do is to come to results ; which 
are short enough ; not to gossip on all the hopeful 
circumstances I have observed, or I shall never have 
done.” 

His natural manner and agreeable simplicity made 
it transparent that he said this to put us in good heart, 
and to enable Agnes to hear her father mentioned 
with greater confidence ; but it was hot the less 
pleasant for that. 

" Now, let me see,” said Traddles, looking among 
the papers on the table. " Having counted our 
funds, and reduced to order a great mass of unin- 
tentional confusion in the first place, and of wilful 


confusion and falsification in the second, we take it 
to be clear that Mr. Wickfield might now wind up 
his business, and hi$ agency-trust, and ejdiibit no 
deficiency or defalcation whatever/* 

" Oh, thank Heaven I ” cried Agnes, fervently. 

" But,” said 'fraddlcs, “the surplus that would be 
left as his means of supi>ori, — and I suppose the bouse 
to be sold. cN'en in saying this — would be so small, 
not exceeding in all probability some hundreds of 
pounds, that perhaps, Miss Wickfield, it would l>e 
best to consider whether he might not retain his 
agency of the estate lo which he has so long been 
receiver. His friends might advise him, you Know ; 
now he is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield — 
Cop^rfield— I ” 

“I have considered it, Trot wood,” said Agnes, 
looking to me, * ‘ and I feel that it ought not to be, 
and must not be ; even on the recommendation of a 
friend to whom 1 am so grateful, and owe so 
much.” 

" I will not say that I recommend it,” observed 
Traddles. " I think it right lo suggest it. No 
more.” 

" I am happy to hear you say so,** answered Agnes, 
steadily, * ' for it gives me hope, almost assurance, 
that we think alike. Dear Mr. Traddles and dear 
Trotwood, papa once free with honour, what could I 
wish for ! I have always aspired, if I could have 
released him from the toils in wliich he was held, to 
render back some little portion of the love and care I 
owe him, and to devote my life lo him. It has been, 
for years, the utmost lieighi of my hopes. To toko 
our future on myself, will be ilic next great happiness 
~^the next to his release from all trust and res^jonsi* 
bility — that I can know.” 

" Have you thought how, Agnes? ” 

“ Often ! 1 am not afraid, dear Trotwood* I am 
certain of success. ^j>o many people know me here, 
and think kindly of me, that I am certain. Don't 
mistrust me. C3ur wants are not many. If I rent 
the dear old house, and keep a school, 1 shall be 
useful and happy.” 

The calm fervour of her cheerful voice brought 
back so vividly, first the dear old house itself, and 
then my solitary home, that my heart was loo full fo4* 
speech. Traddles pretended for a little while; to be 
busily looking among the papers. 

“Next, Miss Trotwood," said Traddles, “that 
property of yours. ” 

" Well, sir, ’ sighed'Yny aunt. “ All 1 have got to 
say about it, is, that if it's gone, I can bear it ; and if 
it's not gone, I shall be glad lo get it back.** 

" It was originally, I think, eight thousand pounds, 
Consols ? ” said Traddles. 

" Right I ” replied my aunt 
" I can't account for more than five/’ said Traddles, 
with an air of perplexity. 

" — thousand, do you mean?” inquired my aunt, 
with uncommon composure, " or pounds? ” 

" Five thousand pounds,'* said Tmddles. 

" It was all there was,” returned my aunt ** I 
sold three, myself. One, 1 paid for your articles, 
Trot, my dear; and the other two I have by me. 
When I lost the rest, I thought it wise to say nothing 
alx>ut that sum, but to keep it secretly for a rainy 
day. I wanted to see how you would come out of 
the trial, Trot ; and you came out nobly — persevcjring* 
self-reliant, self-denying I So did Dick. Don't speak 
to me, for 1 find my nerves a little shaken ! ” 

Nobody would have thought so, to sec her sitting 
upright, with her arms folded ; but she had wonderfid 
self-command. v 

"'fhen I am delighted lo say/* cried Traddles, 
beaming with joy, ** that wc have recovered the whole 
money ! '* 
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•• Don’t congratuJale me, anybody I ” exclaimed my 
aunt* How 80 . sir?" 

** You believed it had been misappropriated by 
Mn Wickfield? " said Traddles. 

“ Of course I did/* said my aunt, ** and was there- 
fore easily silenced. Agnes, not a word ! '* 

*'And indeed/* said Traddles, **it was sold, by 
virtue of the power of management he held from you ; 
but 1 needn^t say by whom sold, or on whose actual 
signature. It was afterwards pretended to Mr, Wick- 
field, by that rascal, — and proved, too, by figures, — 
that he bad possessed himself of the money (on 
general instructions, he said) to keep other deficiencies 
and difficulties from the light. Mr. Wickfield, being 
so weak and helpless in his liands as to pay you, 
afterwards, several sums of interest on a pretended 
principal which he knew did not exist, made himself, 
unhappily, a party to the fraud." 

** And at last took the blame upon himself,** added 
my aunt; “and wrote me a mad letter, charging 
himself with robljery. and wrong unheard of. Upon 
which I paid him a visit early one morning, called for 
a candle, burnt the letter, and told him if lie ever 
could right me and himself, to do it ; and if he couldn't, 
to keep his own counsel for his dauglUer’s sake. — If 
anybody speaks to me, I'll leave the house ! " 

We all remained quiet ; Agnes covering her face. 

•* Well, my dear friend,'’^ said my aunt, after a 
pause, “and you' have really extorted the money back 
from him?*' 

“Why, the fact is.** returned 'f'raddles, “Mr. 
Micawber had so completely hemmed him in, and was 
alwaw ready with so many new points if an old one 
failed, tliat he could not escape from us. A most 
remarkable circumstance is, that I really don’t think 
he grasped this sum even so much for the gratification 
of his avarice, which was inordinate, as in the hatred 
he felt for Copperfield. He said so to me, plainly. 
He said he would even liavc spent as much, to baulk 
or injure Copperfield." 

“ Ha ! " said my aunt, knitting her brows thought- 
fully, and glancing at Agnes, “ And what's become 
of him ? " 

“ I don’t know. He left here," said Traddles, 
“with his mother, who had been clamouring, and 
ticseeching, and disclosing, the whole time. . They 
went away by one of the London night coaches, and 
I know no more about him ; except that his male- 
volence to me at parting was audacious. He seemed 
to consider himself hardly less indebted to me, than 
to Mr. Micawber ; which I consider (as I told him) 
quite a compliment." 

“ Do you suppose he has any money, Traddles? " 
I asked, 

“Oh dear, yes. I should think so," he replied, 
shaking his liead. seriously. “ I should say he must 
have p^keted a good deal, in one way or other, 
liut I think you would find, Copperfii'ld, if you had an 
opportunity of observing his course, that money would 
never keep that man out of mischief. He is such an 
incarnate hypocrite, that whatever object he pursues, 
he must pursue crookedly. It’s his only compensa- 
tion for the outward restraints he puts upon himself. 
Always creeping along the ground to some small end 
or other, he will always magnify every object in the 
^vay | Atid consequently wnll hate and suspect ever)^- 
comes, in the most innocent manner, 
1)etW9cil him and it. So, the crooked courses will 
beconii at any moment, for the least 

reason, w for none. It’s only necessary to consider 
his history here," said Traddles, “ to know that." 
o Hc‘s a ntonster of meanness ! " said my aunt. 

“ Rosily I don'vknow about that," observed Trad- 
thoi%litfully. * • Many people can be very mean, 
when Ih^ give their minds to it. " 


“And now, totiching Mr, Micawber,*' said my 
aunt. 

“ Well, really," said Traddles, cheerfully, “ I must, 
once more, give Mr. Micawber high praise. But for 
his having been so patient and persevering for so long 
a time, we never could have hoped to do anything 
worth speaking of. And I think we ought to consider 
that Mr. Micawber did right, for right’s sake, when 
we reflect what terms he might have made with Uriah 
Heep himself, for his silence." 

“ I think so too," said X, 

“ Now, what would you give him? " inquired my 
aunt. 

*• Oh I Before you come to that," said Traddles, a 
little disconcerted, “ I am afraid 1 thought it discreet 
to omit (not being able to carry everything before me) 
two points, in making this lawless adjustment — for 
it’s perfectly lawless from beginning to end — of a 
difficult affair. Those 1. O. U.'s, and so forth, 
which Mr. Micawber gave him for the advances he 
had ’* 

“ Well I They must be paid," said my aunt. 

“ Yes. but 1 don't know when they may be pro- 
ceeded on, or where they are," rejoined Traddles, 
opening his eyes; “and I anticipate, that, between 
this time and his departure, Mr. Micawber will be 
constantly arrested, or taken in execution." 

“Then he must be constantly sen™ free again, and 
taken out of execution," said my aunt. “What’s the 
amount altogether ? " 

“ Why, Mr. Micawber has entered the transactions 
— he calls them transactions — with great form, in a 
book," rejoined Traddles, smiling ; “ and lie makes 
the amount a hundred and three pounds, five," 

“ Now, what shall we give him, that sum included?" 
said my aunt. “ Agnes, my dear, you and I can talk 
about division of it afterwards. What should it be ? 
Five hundred pounds? " 

Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at once. 
We both recommended a small sum in money, and 
the payment, without stipulation to Mr. Micawber, of 
the Uriah claims as they came in. We proposed that 
the family should have their passage and their outfit, 
and a hundred pounds ; and that Mr. Micawlier's 
arrangement for the repayment of the advance.s should 
Ixj gravely entered into, as it might be wholesome for 
him to suppose himself under that responsibility. 7*o 
this, 1 added the suggestion, that I should give some 
explanation of his character and history to Mr. Peg- 
golty, who I knew could be roHcd on ; and that to Mr, 
i'eggotty should be quietly entrusted the discretion of 
advancing another hundred. I further proposed to 
interest Mr. Micavvl>er in Mr. Peggotty, by confiding 
so much of Mr. I\‘ggotty’s story to him as 1 might feel 
justified in relating, or might think expedient ; and to 
endeiivour to bring each of them to bear upon the 
other, for the common advantage. We all entered 
warmly into these views ; and I may mention at once, 
that the principals themselves did so, shortly after- 
wards, with perfect good will and harmony. 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously at my 
aunt again, 1 reminded him of the second and Lost 
{>oint to which he had adverted. 

“ You and your aunt will excuse me, Copperfield, 
if I touch upon a painful theme, as I greatly fear I 
shall," said Traddles, hesitating; “ but 1 thinl: it 
necessary to bring it to your recollection. OnHie day 
of Mr. Micawber’s memorable denunciation, a threat- 
eniiij^ allusion was made by Uriah Heep to your 
aunts — husband." 

My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and apparent 
composure, assented with a nod. 

“ Perhaps," observed Traddles, “ it was mere pur- 
poseless impertinence? ’’ 

“ No," returned my aunt. 
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** There was — pardon me — really such a person, 
and at all in his power? ’* hinted Traddles. 

** Yes, my good friend,” said my aunt. 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of his 
face, explained that he had not been able to approach 
this subject ; that it had shared the fate of Mr, 
Micawber's liabilities, in not being comprehended in 
the terms he had made ; that we were no longer of 
any authority with Uriah Heep ; and that if he could 
do us, or any of us, any injury or annoyance, no 
doubt he would. 

My aunt remained quiet ; until again some stray 
tears found their way to her cheeks. 

“You are quite right,” she said. “It was very 
thoughtful to mention it. ” 

“Can I — or Copperfield — do anything?” asked 
Traddles, gently, 

“Nothing,” said my aunt. “I thank you many 
times. Trot, my dear, a vain threat I Let us have 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawl>er back. And don't any of 
you speak to me ! ” With that she smoothed her 
dress, and sat, with her upright carriage, looking at 
the door. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micaw'ber!” said my aunt, 
when they entered. “We have been discussing your 
emigration, witli many apologies to you for keeping 
you out of the room so long ; and I’ll tell you what 
arrangements w^c propose.” 

These she explained to the unbounded satisfaction 
of the family, — children and all being then present,— 
and so much to the awakening of Mr. Micawber’s 
punctual habits in the opening stage of all bill 
transactions, tliat he could not be dissuaded from 
immediately rushing out, in the highest spirits, to 
buy the stamps for his notes of hand. But, his joy 
received a sudden check ; for within five minutes, he 
returned in the custody of a sheriff’s ofticer, informing 
us, in a flood of tears, that all was lost. Wc, being 
quite prepared for this evi!nt, which was of course a 
proceeding of Uriah Heep's, soon paid the money ; 
and in five minutes more Mr. Micawber was seated 
at the tabic, filling up the stamps with an expre.ssion 
"Kjrfect joy, wiiichonly that congenial employment, 
the making of punch, could impart in full com- 
\ ieteness to his shining face. To see him at work on 
the stamps, with the relish of an artist, touching 
them like pictures, looking at them .sideways, taking 
weighty notes of dales anti amounts in his pocket- 
book, and contemplating them w hen finished, witli a 
high sense of their precious value, was a sight 
indeed. 

“ Now^ the best thing you can do, sir, if you’ll 
allow me to advise you,” said my aunt, after silently 
observing him, “is to abjure that occupation for 
evermore. ” 

“ Madam, ” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is my in- 
tention to register such a vow' on the virgin page of 
the future. Mrs. Micawber will attest it. 1 trust,” 
said Mr. Micaw^ber, solemnly, “ that my son Wilkins 
Will ever bear in mind, that he had infinitely l>elter 
put his fist in the fire, than use it to handle the 
serpents that have poisoned the life-blood of his 
unhappy parent ! ” Deeply affected, and changed in 
a moment to the image of desjxiir, Mr. Micawber 
regarded the s^irpents with a look of gloomy abhor- 
rence (in which his late admiration of them was not 
quite subdued), folded them up and put them in his 
pocket. 

This closed the proceedings of the evening. We 
were weary w^ith sorrow and fatigue, and my aunt 
and I were to return to London on the morrow. It 
was arranged that the Micawlx?rs should follow us, 
after effecting a sale of their goods to a broker ; that 
Mr. Wickfield's affairs should be brought to a settle- 
ment, with all convenient speed, under the direction 


of Traddles ; aiid that Agnes should also come to 
London, pending those arrangements We passed 
the night at the old house, which, freed from the 
presence of the Heeps. seemed purged of a disease ; 
and I lay in my old roomi like a shipwrecked 
wanderer come home. 

Wc went back next day to my aunt's house— not 
to mine ; and when she and I sat alone, as of old, 
before going to l>ed. ihc said : 

“Trot, do you really wish to know what I have 
had upon my mind lately ? ” 

“Indited I do, aunt. If there ever was a time 
when I felt unwilling that you should have a sorrow 
or anxiety which I could not share, rt i.s now.” 

“You have had sorrow enough, child,” said my 
aunt, affectionately, “without the addition of iwy 
little miseries. I could have no other motive^ Trot, 
in keeping anything from you.” 

“ I know that well,” said I. “ But tell me now.” 

“ Would you ride with me a little way to-morrow 
morning?” asked my aunt, 

* ‘ Of course. ” 

“At nine,” said she. “I’ll tell you then, my 
dear. ” 

At nine, accordingly, we went out in n little chariot, 
and drove to London. Wc drove a long way through 
the streets until we came to one of the large* ho.spitals. 
Standing hard by the building wa.s a plain hearse. 
The driver recognised my aunt, and in oljedience to 
a mption of her hand at the window, drove slowly 
off ; we following. 

“You understand it now. IVol,” said iny aunb 
“ He is gone ! ” 

“ Did he die in the hospital ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She sixt immovable beside me ; but, again I saw 
the .stray tears on licr face. 

“ He was there once iK^forc,” said my aunt pre- 
.scntly. “ He was ailing a long time — a shattered 
broken man, the.se many years. When he knew his 
state in this last ilhuiss, he asked them to send for 
me. He was .sorry then. Very sorry.” 

“ You went, 1 know, aunt.” 

“ T went. 1 wMs with him a good diial afterwards.” 
“He died the night before we went to Canter- 
bury?” said I. 

My aunt nodded. “ No one can harm him now,” 
she said. “ It was a vain threat.” 

W^e drove away, out of town, to the churchyard at 
Hornsey. “ Better here than in the streets/' said ray 
aunt. “ He was bor^ here,” 

We alighted ; and followed the plain coffin to a 
corner I remember well, where the service was read 
consigning it to the dust. 

“ Six-and-ihirty years ago, this day, my dear.” said 
my aunt, as we walked back to the chariot, “1 was 
married. God forgive us all I” 

W c took our seats in silence ; and so she sat beside 
me for a long time, holding my hand. At length 
she suddenly burst into tears, and s^lid : 

“ He was a fine-looking man when I married him, 
Trot — and he was sadly changed ! ” 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she 
sopn became composed, and even cheerfuL Her 
nerves were a little shaken, she said, or she would 
not have given way to it. God forgive us all I 
bo we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, 
where wc found the following short note, which had 
arrived by that morning’s post from Mr, Micawber ; 

“Canterbury, 

“Friday. 

“ My dear Madam, and Copperfield, 

“The fair land of promise lately looming^ba 

the horizon is again enveloped in impenetrable 
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and for everwUbdrawn from die eyes of a dnfung 
wretch whose Doom Is scaled ! . . 

Anotfiar writ has been issued (in His Majesty s 
High Cotttt of KingTs Benph at WesUninster), in 
nnothcrr cause of Hejep v, Micawber, and the 
defendant in that cause is the prey of the sheriff 
baving icj^l jurisdiction in this bailiwick* 

< Kow*s the day, and now's the hour. 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach proud Edward's power— 

Chains and slavery ! ' 

Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for mental 
torture is not supjwrtable beyond a certain point, 
and that point I feel 1 have attained), my course is 
run. liless you, bless you 1 Some future traveller, 
visiting, from motives of curiosity, not unmingled, 
let us hope, with sympathy, the place of confinement 
allotted to debtors in this city, may. and 1 trust will, 
Ponder, as he traces on its w'all, inscribed with a 
rusty nail, 

' The obscure initials 

“ W. M. 

P.S. I re-open this to say that our common 
friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles (who has not yet left 
us, and is looking extremt?ly well), has paid the debt 
and costs, in the noble name of Miss Trotwood ; and 
that myself and family are at the height of earthly 
bliss/’ 


CHAPTER LV. 

TEMPEST. 

1 NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so 
awful, so bound by an infinite variety of tics to all 
that has preceded it, in these pages, that, from the 
l>cginning of my nanative, I have seen it growing 
larger and larger as I advanced, like a great lower in 
a plain, and throwing its fore-cast shadow even on 
the; incidents of iny childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. 
1 have started up so vividly impressed by it, tliat its 
fury has yet seemed raging in xuy quiet room, in the 
still night. I dream of it sometimes, though at 
lengthened and uncertain intervals, to this hour, 1 
have an association between it and a stormy wind, or 
the lightest mention of a sea-shore, as strong as any 
of which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I 
behold what happened, 1 will try to write it down. 
1 do not recall it, but see it done; for it happens 
again before me. 

The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the 
cmigrant-sliip, my good old nurse (almost broken- 
hearted for me, when we first met) came up to 
I^ndon. 1 was constantly with her, and her brother, 
and the Micawbers (they being very much together) ; 
but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I 
was alone with Peggotty and her brother. Our con- 
versation turned on Mam. She described to us how 
tenderly he bad taken leave of her, and how manfully 
and quietly he had borne himself. Most of all, of 
kite, when she believed he was most tried. It was a 
subject of Vfhich die affectionate creature never tired ; 
and our interest in bearing the many examples whi<^ 
she, yho was; so much with him, had to relate, was 
equat to hers in relating them. 

My mmt and 1 were at that time vacating the two 


cottages at Higbgatc ; I intending to go abroad, and 
she to return to her house at Dover. We bad a 
temporary lodging in Covent Garden. As I walked 
home to it, after this evening's conversation, reflect* 
ing on what had passed between Ham and myself 
when I was last at Yarmouth, I wavered in the 
original purpose I had formed, of leaving a letter for 
Emily when I should take leave of her uncle on board 
the ship, and thought it would be better to write to 
her now. She might desire, I thought, after receiving 
my communication, to send some parting word by 
me to her unhappy lover. I ought to give her the 
opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before going to 
bed, and wrote to her. I told her that I had seen 
him. and that he had requested me to tell her what I 
have already written in Us place in these sheets. I 
faithfully repeated it. I had no need to enlarge upon 
it. if I had had the right. Its deep fidelity and 

f oodness were not to be adorned by me or any man. 

left it out, to be sent round in the morning ; with a 
line to Mr. Peggotty, requesting him to give it to 
her ; and went to bed at day-break. 

I was weaker than I knew then ; and, not falling 
asleep until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, 
next dj\y. I was roused by the silent presence of my 
aunt at my bedside. I felt it in my sleep, as I sup- 
pose we all do feel such things. ^ 

“Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my 
eyes, “ I couldn't make up my mind to disturb you. 
Mr. Peggotty is here ; shall he come up ? ” 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 

“ MasV Davy,” he said, when we had shaken 
hands, “I giv Em’ly your letter, sir, and she writ 
this heer ; and begged of me fur to ask you to read 
it, and if you see no hurt in’t, to be so kind as take 
charge on’l. ” 

“ Have you read it ? ” said I. 

He nodded sorrowfully. 1 opened it, and read as 
follow^s : 

“ I have got yonr message. Oh, what can I write, to 
thank you for your good and blessed kindness to me ! 

“ 1 have put the words close to my heart. I shall keep 
them till 1 die. They are sliarp thorn.s, but they are such 
comfort. I have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed so 
much. When I find what you are, and what^uncle is, I 
think what God must be, and can cry to him. ^ 

“Good-bye for ever. Now, iny dear, my friend, good- 
bye for ever in this world- In another world, if 1 am 
forgiven, 1 may wake a child and come to you. All tlianks 
and blessings. Farewell, evermore.** 

This, bloUtd with tears, was the letter. 

“May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in’t, 
and as you’ll be .vo kind as take charge on't, Mas r 
Davy?” said Mr. FVggotty, when 1 had read it. 

“ Unquestionably,” said 1 — “but I am think- 
ing ” 

“Yes, Mas’r Davy?” 

“ 1 am thinking,” said I, ** that I’ll go down again 
to Yarmouth. There's time, and to spare, for me to 
go and come back before the ship sails. My mind is 
constantly running on him, in his solitude; to put 
this letter of her writing in his hand at this time, and 
to enable you to tell her, in the moment of parting, 
that he has got it, will be a kindness to both of them. 
I solemnly accepted his commission, dear good 
fellow, and cannot discharge it too completely. The 
journey is nothing to me. 1 am restless, andfsball 
be better in motion. I'll go down to-night/* 

Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, 
I saw that he was of my mind ; and this, if 1 had 
required to be confirmed m my intention, would have 
had the effect. He went round to the coach-office, 
at my request, and took the box-seat for me on the 
mail In the evening 1 started, by that CQnveyai)oe> 
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down the road I had traversed under so many 
vicissitudes. 

“ Don't you think that/* I asked the coachman, in 
the first stage out of London, ^ ‘ a very remarkable 
sky ? I don t remember to have seen one like it/* 
Nor 1 — not equal to it/* he replied. ** That’s 
wind, sir. There’ll be mischief done at sea, I expect, 
before long/* 

It was a murky confusion — here and there blotted 
with a colour like the colour of the smoke from damp 
fuel— of flying clouds tossed up into most rem;u*kable 
heaps, suggesting greater heights in the clouds than 
there were depths below them to the lx>ttom of the 
deepest hollows in the earth, through which the wild 
moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread 
disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost her 
way and were frightened. There had been a wind 
all day ; and it was rising then, with an extraordinary 
great sound. In another hour it had nmch increased, 
and the sky was more overcast, and blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in 
and densely overspreading the whole sky, then very 
dark, it came on to blow, harder and harder. It 
still increased, until our horses could scarcely face the 
wind. Many times, in the dark part of the night (it 
was then late in September, when the nights were not 
short), the leaders turned about, or cariic to a dead 
stop ; and we were often in serious apprehension that 
the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of 
rain came up before this storm, like showers of steel ; 
and, at those times, when there was any shelter of 
trees or lee walls to be got, we w'ere fain to stop, in a 
sheer impos.sibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. 
1 had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it 
blew great guns, but I had never known the like of 
this, or anything approaching to it. We came to 
Ipswich — very late, having had to fight every inch of 
ground since we were ten miles out of London ; and 
found a cluster of people in the market-place, who 
had risen from their l)ecls in the night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about 
the inn-yard while we changed horse.s, told us of 
great sheets of lead having been ripped off a high 
church-tower, and flung into a bye-street, which they 
then block*ecl up. Others had to tell of country, 
people, coming in from neighbouring villages, who 
had seen great trees lying torn out of the earth, and 
whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. 
Still, there was no abatement in the storm, but it 
blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its force became more and more terrific. 
Long before we saw the sea, its spray was on our 
lips, and show^cred salt rain ufH>n us. The water 
was out, over miles and miles of the flat country 
adjacent to Yarmouth ; and every sheet and puddle 
lashed its banks, and had its stress of little breakers 
setting heavily towards us. When we came w'ithin 
sight of the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at 
intervals above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses 
of another shore with towers and buildings. When 
at last we got into the town, the people came out 
to their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair 
making a wonder of the mail that had come through 
such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at 
the sea ; staggering along the street, which was 
strewn with sand and seaweed, and with flying 
blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; 
and holding by people I met, at angry corners. 
Coming near the beach, I saw\ not only the boatmen, 
but half the people of the town, lurking behind build- 
ings ; some, now and then braving the fury of the 


stom to look away to sea, and blown sheer out df 
their course in trying to get zigamg back* 

Joining these groups, 1 found bewailing women 
whose husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, 
which there wiis too much reason to think might 
have foundered l>eforc they could run in anywhere 
for safety. Grizzled old sailors were among the 
ixjople, shaking their heads, as they looked from 
water to sky, and muttering to one another ; ship- 
owners, excited and uneasy; children, huddling 
together, and peering into older faces; even stout 
mariners, disturbed and anxious, levelling their glasses 
at the sea from behind places of shelter, os if they 
were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find 
sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the 
blinding wind, tlie flying stones and s;ind, and the 
awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery 
walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the 
town. As the receding wave swept back with a 
hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
Iwach, as if its purpose were to undiTininc the eaith. 
When some white-headed billows thundered on, and 
dashed themselves to pieces before they reached 
the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed 
possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing 
to l>e gathered to the composition of another 
monster. Undulating hills were changed to valleys, 
undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird some- 
times skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills ; masses of water Slivered and shook the b^ch 
with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously 
rolled on, as .s<K)n as made, to change its sha{>e and 
place, and lK‘iil another shape and place away ; the 
ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers and build- 
ings, rose and fell ; the clouds flew fast and thick ; L 
seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this 
memorable wind — for it is still rernemlxired down 
there, as the greiitest ever known to blow upon that 
coast— had brought together. I made my way to his 
house. It was shut ; and as no one answered to my 
knocking, 1 went, by back ways and bye*lancs, to 
the yard where he worked, I learned, there, that he 
had gone to l^westoft, to meet .some sudden exigency 
of ship-rejxu'ring in which his skill was required ; but 
that he would l.>e Ixick to-morrow morning, in good 
time. ^ 

I went back to the inn ; and wiien I had washed 
and dressed, and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was 
five o’clock in the afternoon. I had not sat five 
minutes by the coffee-room fire, when the waiter 
coming to .stir it, as an excuse for talking, told me 
that two colliers had gone down, with all bands, a 
few miles aw'ay ; and that some other .ships had been 
.seen labouring hard in the Roads, and trying, in 
great distress, to keep off .shore. M(Tcy on them, 
and on all poor sailors, said he, if we had another 
night like the last 1 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very soli- 
tary ; and foil an uneasiness in Ham’s not being 
there, disproportionate to the occasion, 1 was 
seriously affected, without knowing how much, l>y 
late events ; and my long exposure to the fierce wind 
had confused me. There was that jumble in my 
thoughts and recollections, that I had lost the clear 
arrangement of time and distance. Thus, if I had 
gone out into the town, I should not have been sur- 
prised. I think, to encounter some one who I knew 
must hft then in London. So to speak, there was in 
these re.spects a curious inattention in my mifid. 
Yet it was busy, too, with all the remembrances the 
place naturally awakened ; and they were parUculaiiy 
distinct and vivid. 
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Ill this $Ute, the waiter's dismal intejlige^ about 
the ships iumediately’ connected itself, nwthout any 
eflfort 01 mv volition, with my uneasiness about Ham. 
I wait penned that 1 had an apprehension of his 
returning: from Lowestoft by sea, and being lost. 
I’hls grew so strong with me, that 1 resolved to go 
bade to the yard before I took my dinner, and ask 
the boat-builder if he thought his attempting to return 
by sea at all likely? If he gave me the least reason 
to think so, I would go over to Lowestoft and prevent 
it by bringing him with me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the 
yard. I was none too soon; for the boat-builder, 
with a lantern in his hand, was locking the yard^gate. 
He quite laughed, when I asked him the question, 
and said there was no fear ; no man in his senses, or 
out of them, would put off in such a gale of wind, 
least of all Ham Peggotty. who had been born to 
seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really 
felt ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless im- 
pelled to do, I went back to the inn. If such a wind 
could rise, I think it was rising. The howl and roar, 
the rattling of the doors and windows, the rumbling 
in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very 
house that sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult 
of the sea, were more fearful than in the morning. 
But there was now a great darkness besides; and 
that invested the storm with new terrors, real and 
fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not 
continue steadfast to anything. Something within 
me, faintly answering to the storm without, tossed 
up the depths of my memory, and made a tumult in 
iTOm. Yet, in all the hurry of my thoughts, wild 
running with the thundering sea, — the storm and my 
uneasiness regarding Ham, were always in the fore- 
ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried 
to refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. 
1 fell into a dull slumber before the fire, without 
losing my consciousness, either of the uproar out 
of doors, or of the place in which I was. Both 
became overshadowed by a new and indefinable 
horror ; and when I awoke — or rather when I shook 
off the lethargy that bound me in my chair — my 
whole frame thrilled with objectless and unintelligible 
fear. 

1 walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, 
listened to the awful noises : looked at faces, scenes, 
and figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking 
of the undisturbed clock on the wall, tormented me 
to that degree that I resolved to go to bed. 

It was rc-as$uring» on such a night, to be told that 
some of the inn-servants had agreed together to sit 
up until morning. 1 went to bed, exceedingly weary 
and heavy ; but, on my lying down, all such sensa- 
tions vanished, as if by magic, and 1 was broad 
awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours 1 lay there, listening to the wind and 
water; imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at 
sea ; now, that I distinctly heard the firing of signal 
guns ; and now. the fall of houses in the towm. 1 
got up, several times, and looked out ; but could see 
nothing, except the reflection in the window-panes 
of the faint candle 1 had left burning, and of my 
own haggard face looking in at me from the black 
void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, 
that I hurried on my clothes, and went down-stairs. 
In the large kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and 
ropeaof onions hanipng from the beams, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about 
a table, '^purposdy moved away from the great 
ohimiMiy, 4nd broi^t near the door, A pretty girl, 


who had her ears stopped with her apron, and her 
eyes upon the door, screamed when I appeared, 
supposing me to be a spirit ; but the others had more 
presence of mind, and were glad of an addition to 
their company. One man, referring to the topic 
they had l^en discussing, asked me whether I thought 
the souls of the collier-crews who had gone down, 
were out in the storm ? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, 
I opened the yard-gate, and looked into the empty 
street. The sand, the sea- weed, and the fiakes of 
foam, were driving by ; and I was Obliged to call for 
assistance before I could shut the gate again, and 
make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, 
when I at length returned to it ; but I was tired now, 
and, getting into bed again, fell — off a tower and 
down a precipice — into the depths of sleep. I have 
an impression that for a long time, though 1 dreamed 
of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, it was 
always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost that 
feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged with two 
dear friends, but wlio they were I don’t know, at the 
siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and 
incessant, that I could not hear something I much 
desired to hear, until I made a great exertion and 
awoke. It was broad day — eight or nine o’clock; 
the storm raging, in lieu of the batteries ; and some 
one knocking and calling at my door. 

What is the matter?” I cried 

** A wreck ! Close by ! ” 

I sprung out of bed, and asked, what wreck? 

** A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden w ith 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see 
her ! It’s thought, down on the beach, she’ll go to 
pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the stair- 
case ; and 1 wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly 
as I could, and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all 
running in one direction, to the beach. I ran the 
same way, outstripping a good many, and soon came 
facing the w^ild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, 
though not more sensibly than if the cannonading 
I had dreamed of, had been diminished by the 
silencing of half-a-dozen guns out of hundreds. But, 
the sea, having upon it the additional agitation of 
the whole night, was infinitely more terrific than 
w'hen I had seen it last. Every appearance it had 
then presented, bore the expression of being swelled ; 
and the height to which the breakers rose, and, look- 
ing over one another, bore one another down, and 
rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable con- 
fusion, and iny first breathless efforts to stand against 
the weather, I was so confused that I looked out to 
sea for the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming 
heads of the great waves. A hal^-dressed boatman, 
standing next me, pointed with his bare arm (a 
tattoo’d arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) 
to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close 
in upon us ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet 
from the deck, and lay over the side, entangle in 
a maze of sail and rigging ; and all that rum, as the 
ship rolled and beat — which she did without a 
moment's pause, and with a violence quite incon- 
ceivable — beat the side as if it would stave it in. 
Some efforts were even then being made, to cut this 
portion of the wreck away ; for, as the ship, which 
was broadside on, turned toward us in her foUing, 
1 plainly descried her people at work with axes» 
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especially one active fijsfure with long curling hair, 
conspicuous among the rest. But, a great cry, which 
was audible even above the wind and water, rose 
from the shore at this moment ; the sea, sweeping 
over the rolling yrreck, made a clean breach, and 
carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps 
of such toys, into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags 
of a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
flapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the 
same t^atman hoarsely said in my ear. and then 
lifted in and struck again. I understood him to add 
that she was parting amidships, and I could readily 
suppose so, for the rolling and beating were too 
tremendous for any human work to suffer long As 
he spoke, there was another great cry of pity from 
the beach ; four men arose with the wreck out of the 
deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast ; 
uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board ; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, 
now showing us the whole sweep of her deck, as she 
turned on her beam*ends towards the shore, now 
nothing but her keel, as she sprung wildly over and 
turned towards the sea, the bell rang; and its sound, 
the knell of those unhappy men, was borne towards 
us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose. Two men were gone. 7'he agony on shore 
increased. Men groaned, and clasped their hands; 
women shrieked, and turned away their faces. Some 
ran wildly up and down along the l>each, crying for 
help where no help could be. I found myself one 
of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors whom 
1 knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
before our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way — 

I don't know how, for the little I could hear I was 
scarcely composed enough to understand — that the 
lifeboat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and 
could do nothing; and that as no man would be so 
desperate as to attempt to wade off w^ith a rope, and 
establish a communication with the shore, there was 
nothing left to try ; when I noticed that some new 
scnsiition moved the people on the beach, and saw 
them part, and Ham conic breaking through them to 
the front. 

I ran to him — as well as I know, to repeat my 
appeal for help. But, distracted though I was, by a 
sight so new to me and terrible, the determination in 
his face, and his look, out to sea- -exactly the same 
look as I remembered in connection with the morning 
after Emily's flight — awoke me to a knowledge of his 
danger, i held him Vjack with lioih arms ; and im- 
plored the men with whom I had been speaking, not 
to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir 
from off that sand I 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the 
wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat 
off the lower of the two men, and fly up in triumph 
round the active figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determina- 
tion as that of the calmly desperate man who w'as 
already accustomed to lead half the people present, I 
might as hopefully have entreated the wind. Mas’r 
Davy," he said, cheerily grasping me by both hands, 
my time is come, 'tis come. If 't an't. I’ll bide 
it. Lord above bless you, and bless all 1 Mates, 
make me ready I I'm a going off I " 

1 was swept aw*ay, but not unkihdly, to some 
distance, where the pkiplc around me made me stay ; 
urging, as 1 confusedly perceived, that he was bent 
on going, with help or without, and that 1 should 
endanger the precautions for his safety by troubling 
those with whom they rested. I don't know what I 
answered, or what they rejoined ; but, 1 saw hurry 
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on the beach, and men running with ropes from a 
capstan that was there, and penetrating into a circle 
of figmes that hid him from me. Then, ! saw him 
standing alone, in a seaman's frock and trousers : a 
rope in nis hand, or slung to his wrist : another round 
his body : and seveiai of the lx»t n»en holding, at a 
little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, 
slack upon the shore, at his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye. was break** 
ing up. 1 sjtw that she was parting in the middle, 
and that the li/e of the solitary man upon the nmst 
hung by a thread. Still, he clung to it. He had a 
singular red cap on. — not like a sailor's cap, but of a 
finer colour ; and as the few yielding planks between 
him and destruction rolled and bulged, and hisantici* 
pative death-kncU rung, he was seen by all of us to 
wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was 
going distracted, when his action brought an old 
remembrance to my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the 
silence of suspended breath behind him, and the 
storm before, until there wa.s a great retiring wave, 
when, with a backward glance at those who held the 
roju; which was made fast round his body, lie dashed 
in after it, and in a moment was buffeting with the 
water; rising with the hills, falling with the valleys, 
lost beneath the foam ; tlien drawn again to land. 
They hauled iu hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where 
I stood ; but he took no thought of that. He seemed 
hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving 
him n)ore free—or so I judged from the motion of 
his arm —and was gone as iKjfore. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath th<* jugged 
foam, borne in towards the shore, borne on towards 
the ship, striving hard and valiantly. The disbince 
was nothing, but the power of the sea and wind 
made the strife deadly. At length he neared the 
wreck. He was so near, that with one more of his 
vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it, — ^when, a 
high, green, v,ast hill-side of water, moving on shore- 
ward, from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up 
into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was 
gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a 
mere cask had been broken, in running to the spot 
where they were hauling in. Consternation was in 
every face. 7’hcy 4drew him to my very feet — in- 
sensible— dead. He w'as carried to the nearest 
house; and, no one preventing me now, I remained 
near him, busy, while every means of restoration were 
tried ; but he had been beaten to death by the great 
wave, and his generous heart was .stilled for ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned 
and all was done, a fisherman, who had known riic 
when Emily and I w'ctrc children, and ever since, 
whispered my name at the door. 

"Sir," said he, with tears starling to ais weather- 
beaten face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy 
pale, will you come over yonder? " 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to 
me, WMS in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, 
leaning on the arm he held out to support me ; 

“ Has a body come ashore? " 

He said, “Yes." 

“ Do I know it?" I asked then. 

He answ*ered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that part of 
it where she and I had looked for shells, two children 
— on that part of it where some lighter fragmentiuol 
the old tx)at, blown dowm last night, had been 
scattered by the wind — among the ruins of the home 
be had WTonged— I saw him lying with his head upon 
bis arm, as I had often seen him lie at school 
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CHAPTER LVL 

THE NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD. 

Nrt need, O Slccrfortb, to have said, when w^e last 
spoke together, in that hour which I so little deemed 
lo be our parting-hour — no need to have said, ** Think 
of me at rny best I *’ I had done that ever ; and 
could I change now, looking on this sight I 

They brought a hand-bicr, and laid him on it, and 
covered him with a flag, and took him up and bore 
him on towards the houses. All the men who carried 
him had known him, and gone sailing with him, and 
seen him merry and bold. 'Phey carried him through 
the wild roar, a hush in the midst of all the tumult ; 
and look him to the cottage where Death was already. 

But, when tliey set the bier down on the thres- 
hold, they looked at one another, and at me. and 
whispered. I knew why. They fell as if it were not 
right to lay him down in the same quiet room. 

We went into the town, and took our burden to 
the inn. So soon as I could at all collect my 
thoughts, I sent for Joram, and begged him to 
provide me a conveyance in which it could lie got 
to lx)ndon in the night. I knew that the care of it, 
and the hard duly of preparing his mother to rexeive 
it, could only rest w ith me ; and I was anxious to 
discharge that duly as faithfully as I could. 

I cho.se the night for the journey, that there might 
Ik! less curiosity when I left the town. But, although 
it was nearly midnight when I came out of the yard 
in a chaise, followed by what i had in charge, there 
W'crc many peoi)le waiting. At intervals, along the 
town, and even a little way out upon the road, 1 saw 
more ; but at length only the bleak night and the 
open country were around me, and the ashes of my 
youthful friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, w'hen 
the ground was ixTfiuiicd by fallen leaves, and many 
ntore, in beautiful tints of y<!Uow, red, and browm, 
yet hung upon the trees, through which the sun was 
shining, 1 arriveti at Highgate. 1 walked the last 
mile, thinking as 1 w'ent along of what 1 had to do; 
and left the carriage that had followed me all through 
the night, awaiting orders to advance. 

*rhc house, when 1 came up Xp it, looked just the 
sn me. Not a blind was raised ; no sign of life was 
in the dull paved court, with its covered way leading 
to the disused door. The wind had quite gone dowm, 
and nothing moved* 

I had not, at first, the courage to ring at the gate ; 
and when I did ring, my errand .seemed to me to he 
expressed in the very sound of the hell. The little 
parlour-rnaid came out, with the key in her hand ; 
an<l looking earnestly at me as she unlocked the gate, 
said : 

** I l)eg your pardon, sir. Are you ill ?" 

** 1 have bctui much agitateil, and am fatigued.'* 

** Is anything the matter, sir?— Mr. James? ” 

‘MlushP' said I, Yes, something has hap- 
pened, that I have to break to Mrs. Steerforlh. She 
B at home ? ** 

‘Phe girl anxiously replied that her mistress was 
very seldom out now, even in a carriage ; that she 
kept her room ; that she saw no company, but would 
see me. Her mistress was up, she s;vid, and Miss 
Danie was with her. Wliat message should she 
take up-stairs ? 

OrtVlng her a sirict charge to l>e careful of her 
manner, and only to carry in my card and s;iy I 
waited, 1 sat down in the draw’ing-room (which w'c 
bad now r^clied^ until she should come back. Its 


former pleasant air of occupation was gonjCt and the 
shutters were hidf closed, harp had not beeh 

used for, many and many a day. His picture, as a 
boy, was there. The cabinet in which his mother 
had kept his letters was there. I wondered if she 
ever read them now ; if she would ever read them 
more I 

The house was so still that I heard the girl's light 
step up-stairs. On her return, she brought a mes- 
sage, to the effect that Mrs. Steerforth was an invalid 
and could not come down; but, that if I would 
excuse her being in her cliamber, she would be glad 
to see me. In a few moments I stood before her. 

She was in his room ; not in her own, 1 felt, of 
course, that she had taken to occupy it, in remem- 
brance of him ; and that the many tokens of his old 
sports and accomplishments, by which she was sur- 
rounded, remained there, just as he had left them, 
for the same reason. She murmured, Jiowever, even 
in her reception of me, that slie was out of her own 
chamlier because its aspect was un.suited to her 
infirmity ; and with her stalely look repelled the least 
suspicion of the truth. 

At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From 
the first moment of her d.irk eyes resting on me, I 
saw she knew I was the bearer of evil tidings. 'Ilie 
scar sprung into vie>v lliat instant. She withdrew 
herself a step beliind the chair, to keep her own face 
out of Mrs. Stcerforlh’s observation ; and scrutinised 
me with a piercing gaze that never faltered, never 
shrunk. 

“ I am sorry to observe you are in mourning, sir," 
said Mrs. Steerforth. 

" I am unhappily a widower," said I. 

•'You are very young to know .so great a loss," 
she returned. ** 1 am grieved to hear it. I am grieved 
to hear it. I hope 'lime will be good to you." 

I hope Time," said I, looking at her, “ will be 
good to all of us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we must 
all trust to that, in our heaviest misfortunes." 

The esirnestness of my manner, and the tears in 
my eyes, alarmed her. 'I'he whole course of her 
thoughts appeared to stop, and change. 

I tried to command my voice in gently saying his 
name, but it trembled. She repealed it to herself, 
two or three times, in a low tone. Then, addressing 
me, she said, with enforced caltuncss ; 

“My son is ill." 

“Very ili." 

“ You have seen him?* 

“ I have." 

“ Are you reconciled?" 

I could not say Yes, I could not say No. She 
slightly turned her head towards the spot where Rosa 
Dartle had been standing at her elbow, and in that 
moment I said, by the motion of my lips, to Rosa, 
“ Dead ! " 

I'hal Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to look 
behind her, and read, plainly written, what she was 
not yet prepared to know, I met her look quickly ; 
but I had seen Rosa Dartle throw her hands up in 
the air with vehemence of despair and horror, and 
then c1.asp them on her face. 

'Fhe handsome lady — so like. Oh so like I — regarded 
me with a fixed look, and pul her hand to her fore- 
head. I besought her to tTe calm, and ptvpare her- 
self to bear what I had to tell ; but I shoulcF rather 
have entreated her to w*eep, for she sat like a stone 
figtire, 

“ When I was la.st here," I faltered, ** Miss Dartle 
told me he wac sailing here and there. The night 
before last was a dreadful one at sea. If be v/ere at 
sea that night, and near a dangerous coast, as it is 
said he was ; and if the vessel that was seen should 
really be the ship which ** 
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Rosa I ** said Mrs. Steerforth* '* come to me ! ” 

She came, but with no sympathy or. gentleness. 
Her eyes gleamed like fire as she confronted his 
mother, and broke into a frightful laugh. 

“Now/' she said, “is your pride app>eascd, you 
madwoman ? N<yu) has he made atonement to you 
with his life ! Do you hear ? — His life ! 

Mrs. Steerfortb, fallen back stiffly in her chair, and 
making no sound but a moan, cost lier eyes upon her 
with a wide stare. 

“Ayel" cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately 
on the breast, “look at me! Moan, and groan, 
and look at me ! Look here ! *' striking Uie scar, 

“ at your dead child's handiwork 1 ** 

The moan the mother uttered, from lime to time, 
went to my heart. Always the same. Always in- 
articulate and stilled. Always accompanied with an 
incapable motion of the head, but with no change 
of face. Always proceeding from a rigid mouth and 
closed teeth, as if the jaw were locked and the face 
frozen up in pain. 

*' Do you remember when he did this?” she pro- 
ceeded. “ Do you remember when, in liis inherit- 
ance of your nature, and in your pampering of his 
pride and passion, he did this, and disfigured me 
for life? Look at me, marked until I die w^ilh his 
high disple.'isure ; and moan and groan for what you 
made lum ! ” 

“Miss Dartle,” I entreated her. “For Heaven’s 
sake ” 

“ 1 7</iV/ speak ! ” she said, turning on me with her 
lightning eyes. “ Be silent, you 1 Look at me, I 
say, proud mother of a proud false son ! Moan for 
your nurture of him. moan for your corruption of 
him, moan for your loss of him, moan for mine I ” 

She clenched her hand, and trembled through her 
spare worn figure, as if her passion were killing her 
by inches. 

“ resent his self-will 1 ” she exclaimed. * ' You, 

injured l>y his liaiighiy temper ! You, who opposed 
to lK)th, when your hair was grey, the qualities which 
intule both when you gave him birth 1 You, who 
from his cradle reared liim to be what he was, and 
stunted what he should have been I Are you 
rcw'ardcd, nenv, for your years of troulile ? ” 

“ Oh Miss Dartle, ^hame I Oh cruel ! ** 

“ I tell you,” she returned, “ I %vill speak to her. 
No power on earth should stop me, while I was 
standing here I Have I been silent all these years, 
and shall I not speak now ? 1 loved him l>etter than 

you ever loved him I ” turning on her fiercely. “ I 
could have loved him, and asked no return. If I 
had txicn his wife, I could have been the slave of his 
caprices for a w'ord of love a-year. I should have 
been. Who knows it I>etler than 1? You were 
exacting, proud, punctilious, selfish. My love would 
have Vxicn devoted — would have trod your paltry 
whimpering under foot !” 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the ground 
as if she actually did it. 

“ Look here 1” she said, striking the scar again, 
with a relentless hand. “W'hen he grew into the 
lK*tter understanding of what he had done, he saw it, 
and rcjiented of it 1 I could sing to him, and talk to 
him, and show the ardour that 1 felt in all he did, 
and attain with labour to such knowledge as most 
interested him ; and I attracted him. When he was 
freshest and truest, he loved me. Yes, he did I 
Many a time, when you were put off with a slight 
word, he has taken Me to bis heart !” 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst of 
her frenzy — for it was little less— yet with an eager 
rememl>rance of it, in W'hich the smouldering embers 
of a gentler feeling kindled for the moment. 

*' r descended— as I might have known I should^ 
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but that he fascinated me with his boyish courtship 
— into a doll, a trifle for the occupation of an idle 
hour, to be dropped, and taken up. and trilled with, 
as the inconstant humour look him. Wlion he grew 
weary, I grew weary. As his fancy died out, 1 would 
no more have tried to strengthen any power 1 hml, 
than I would hav< married him on his btsing forced 
to take me for his wife. We. fell away from one 
another witliout a word. Perhaps you saw it, and 
w'cre not sorry. Since then, I have been n mere 
disfigured piece of furniture between you l.>oih ; 
having no eyes, no cars, no feelings, no remem- 
brances. Moan? Moan for what )ou made him; 
not ft>r your love. I tell you that the time was, 
when I loved him better than you ever did I ” 

She stood with her bright angry eyes confronting 
the wide" stare, and the set face ; and s<iflcru:d no 
more, when the moaning was repeated, tlian if the 
face had lieen a picture. 

“ MiSsS Dartle,” said I. “if you can l>c so obdurate 

as not 10 fed for this afiliclcd mother ” 

“ Who fetds for me? ” sh(.‘ sharply retorted. “ She 
has sown this. Let her moan fur the harvest that 
she reaps to-day ! ” 

“And if his faults ” I began, 

“Faults!” she cried, bursting into passionate 
tears. “Who dares malign him? He had a soul 
worth millions of the friends to wliom he stoojwd ! ” 
“No one can have loved hint better, no one can 
hold him in dearer remembrance than I,” I replied. 
“ 1 meant to say, if you have no compassion for his 
mother ; or if his mults— you have been bitter on 
them ” 

“ It's false,” she cried, tearing her black hair ; “I 
loved him ! ” 

“ — if his faults cannot,” I w'cnl on, “ be banished 
from your remembrance, in such un hour ; look at 
that figure, even as one you have never seen before, 
and render it some help ! ” 

All this lirne, ilie figure was undianged, and looked 
unchangeable. Motionless, rigid, staring; moaning 
in the same dumb way from time to time, with the 
same helpless motion of the head ; but giving no 
other sign of life. Miss Dartle suckienly kneeled 
down before it, and Ixgati to loost*,n llu'. dress. 

“ A curse uf>on you ! ” she said, looking round at 
me. with a mingled expression of rage and grief, 
“ It was in an e.vil liour that you ever came here I A 
curse uixm you ! Go ! ” 

After passing oul*of the room, 1 hurried back to 
ring the bt^ll, the sooner to alarm the .servants. She. 
had then taken the impassive figure in her arms, and, 
still upon her knees, was weeping over it, kis.sing it, 
calling to it, rocking it to and fro ujion her l>osom 
like a child, and trying tjveiy lender means to rouse 
the dormant senses. No longer .afraid of leaving 
her, I noiselessly turned back again ; and alarmed 
the house as 1 went out. 

Later in the day, 1 returned, and we laid him in 
his mother's room. JShe wa.s just the same, they told 
me ; Miss Dartle never left licr ; doctors were in 
attendance, many thing.s had been tried ; but she lay 
like a statue, except for the low sound now and then. 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened 
the windows. 'Die windows of Die chamber where 
he lay, 1 darkened last 1 lifted up the leaden hand, 
and held it to my heart ; and all the world seemed 
death and silence, broken only by his mother's 
moaning. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THB EMIGRANTS. 

One thing more 1 had to dOi before yielding myself 
to the shock of these emotions. It was, to conceal 
what had occurred, from those who were going 
away ; and to dismiss them on tlieir voyage in happy 
ignorance. In this, no time was to be lost. 

1 took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and 
confided to him the task of standing between Mr. 
Peggotly and intelligence of the late catastrophe. 
He zealously undertook to do so, and to intercept 
any newspaper through which it might, without such 
precautions, reach him. 

'*lf it penetrates to him, sir,"* said Mr. Micawber, 
striking himself on the breast, *‘it shall first pass 
though this botiy t '* 

Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adaptation 
of himself to a new state of society, had acquired a 
bold buccaneering air, not absolutely lawless, but 
defensive and prompt. One might have supposed 
him a child of the wilderness, long accustomed to 
live Out of the confines of civilisation, and about to 
return to his native wilds. 

» He had provided himself, among other things, 
with a complete suit' of oil-'skin, and a straw-hat with 
a very low crown, pitched or caulked on the outside. 
In this rough clothing, with a common mariner’s 
telescope under Ijis arm, and a shrewd trick of casting 
up his eve at the sky as looking out for dirty weather, 
he was far more nautical, after his manner, than Mr. 
Peggotty. His whole family, if I may so cxj>ress it, 
were cleared for action. I found Mrs, Micawber in 
the closest and most uncompromising of bonnets, 
made fast under the chin ; and in a shawl which tied 
her up (as I had Ijeen tied up, when my aunt first 
received me) like a bundle, and was secured behind 
at the waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I 
found made snug for stormy weather, in the same 
manner ; with nothing superfluous nl>out her. Master 
Micawber was hardly visible in a Guernsey shirt, and 
the shaggiest suit of slops I ever saw ; and the 
children were done up, like preserved meats, in 
impervious cases. Both Mr. Micawber and his eldest 
son wore their sleeves loosely turned back at the 
wrists, os being ready to lend a hand in any direction, 
and to ** tumble up,” or sing out, “ Yeo — Heave — 
Yco ! ” on the shortest notice. 

Thus Traddles and I found them at nightfall, 
assembled on the wooden steps, at that time known 
as Hungerford Stairs, watching the departure of a 
boat wiUi some of their property on board, I had 
told Traddles of the terrible event, and it had greatly 
shocked him ; but there could be no doubt of the 
kindness of keeping it a secret, and he had come to 
help me in this last service. It was here that X took 
Mr. Micawlwr aside, and received his promise. 

The Micawber family were lodged iri a little, dirty, 
tumble-down public-house, which in those days was 
close lo the stairs, and whose protruding wooden 
rooms overhung the river. The family, as emigrants, 
being objects of some interest in and about Xiunger- 
ford, attracted so many beholders, that we were glad 
to take refuge in their room. It was one of the 
wooden chambers up-stairs, with the tide flowing 
underneath. My aunt and Agnes were there, busily 
making some little extra comforts, in the way of 
dress, for the children. Peggotty was quietly assist- 
ing.^th tlte old insensible work-box, yard measure, 
and bit of wax-candle before her, that bad now ovli- 
bred 90 duicht 


It was not to answer her inquiries : still 
to whisper Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micawber 
brought hin& in, that! hao given the letter, and all 
was well. But 1 did both, and made them happy. 
If I showed any trace of what I felt, my own sorrows 
were sufficient to account for it. 

** And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber?” 
asked my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepare 
cither my aunt or his wife, by degrees, and said, 
sooner than he had expected yesterday. 

*'The boat brought you word, I suppose?'* said 
my aunt. 

It did. ma’am,” he returned. 

* ‘ Well ? ” said my aunt. ' * And she sails ** 

Madam,” he replied, **I am informed that we 
must positively be on board before seven to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Heydzyrl” said my aunt, ** that’s soon. Is it a 
sea-going fact, Mr. Peggotty?” 

'Tis so, rna'am. She'll drop down the river with 
that theer tide. If Mas’r Davy and my sister comes 
aboard at Gravesen’, artemoon o* next day, they’ll 
see the last on us.” 

And that we shall do,” said I, ** be sure I ” 

“Until then, and until we are at sea,” observed 
Mr. Micawber, with a glance of intelligence at me, 
“Mr. Peggotty and myself will constantly keep a 
double look-out together, on our goods and chattels* 
Emma, my love,” said Mr. Micawber, clearing his 
throat in his magnificent way, “ iny friend Mr. 
Thomas IVaddles is so obliging as to solicit, in my 
ear, that he should have the privilege of ordering the 
ingredients necessary to the composition of a moderate 
port ion of tliat Beverage which is peculiarly associ- 
ated, in our minds, with the Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land. 1 allude lo — in short, Punch. Under ordinary 
circumstances, I should scruple to entreat the indul- 
gence of Miss Trotwood and Miss Wickfield, 
but ” 

“ I can only say for myself,” said my aunt. “ that 
I will drink all happiness and success lo you, Mr. 
Micawl>er, with the utmost pleasure.” 

** And I too ! ” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawber immediately descended to the bar, 
where.he appeared to be quite at home ; and in due 
time returned with a steaming jug. I could not but 
observe that he had been peeling the lemons with his 
ow'n clasp-knife, which, as became the knife of a 
practical settler, was about a foot long ; and which 
he wiped, not wholly without ostentation, on the 
sleeve of his coat. Mrs. Micawl>er and the two 
elder members of the family I now found lo be pro- 
vided with similar formidable instruments, while 
every child had its own wooden spoon attached to 
its body by a strong line. In a similar anticipation 
of life afloat, and in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, instead 
of helping Mrs. Micawber and his eldest son and 
daughter to punch, in wine-glasses, which he might 
easily have done, for there was a shelf-full in the 
room, served it out to them in a series of villainous 
little tin pots ; and I never saw him enjoy anything 
so much as drinking^ out of his own particular pint 
pot, and putting it in his pocket at the close of the 
evening. 

“The luxuries of the old country,” said '^Ar. 
Micawber, with an intense satisfaction i# their 
renouncement, “we abandon. The denizens of the 
forest cannot, of course, expect to participate in the 
refinements of the land of the Free.’’ 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber was 
wanted down-stairs. 

“I have a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
setting down her tin pot, “ that it is a member of my 
femily!” 
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•* If 50 , my dear*” observed Mr. Micawber, with 
his usu^ suddenness of warmth bn that subject* **as 
the member of your family— -whoever he. she, or it, 
may be — has kept us waiting; for a considerable 
period, perhaps the Member may now wait my 
convenience/' 

“Micawber,” said his wife, in a low tone, at 
such a time as this ** 

***lt is not meet,*" said Mr. Micawber, rising. 
•• * that every nice offence should bear its comment ! ' 
Emma. I stand r^roved/* 

“The loss, Micawber,” observed his wife, “has 
been my family's, not yours. If my family are at 
length sensible of the deprivation to which their own 
conduct has, in the past, exposed them, and now 
desire to extend the hand of fellowship, let it not be 
repulsed.” 

“ My dear,” he returned, “ so be it ! ” 

“ If not for their sakes ; for mine, Micawber,” said 
his wife. 

** Emma,” he returned, “that view of the question 
is, at such a moment, irresistible. 1 cannot, even 
now, distinctly pledge myself to fall up<jn your 
family’s neck ; but the member of your family, who 
is now in attendance, shall have no genial warmth 
frozen by me,” 

Mr. Mieawber withdrew, and was absent some 
little time; in the course of which Mrs. Micawber 
was not wholly free from an apprehension that words 
might have arisen between him and the Member. 
At length the same boy re-appeared, and presented 
me with a note written in pencil, and headed, in a 
legal manner, “ Heep v. Micaw'ber.” From this 
document, I learned that Mr. Micawber being again 
arrested, was in a final paroxysm of despair ; and 
that he begged me to send him his knife and pmt ix)t, 
by bearer, as they might prove serviceable during the 
brief remainder of his existence in jail. He also re- 
quested, as a last act of friendship, that I would see 
his family to the Parish Workhouse, and forget that 
sucli a Being ever lived. 

Of course 1 answered this note by going down with 
the boy to pay the money, where I found Mr. 
Micawber sitting in a corner, looking darkly at the 
Sheriff s Officer who had effected the capture. On 
his release, he embraced me with the utmost fervour ; 
and made an entry of the transaction in his pocket- 
book — being very particular, I recollect, about a Imlf- 
penny I inadvertently omitted from niy statement of 
the total. 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely reminder 
to him of another transaction. On our return to the 
room up-stairs (where he accounted for his absence 
by saying that it had been occasioned by circum- 
stances over which he had no control), he took out 
of it a large sheet of paper, folded small, and quite 
covered with long sums, carefully worked. From tlic 
glimpse I had of them. I should say that I never saw 
such sums out of a school ciphering-book. These, 
it seemed, were calculations of compound interest on 
what he called “the principal amount of forty-one, 
ten, eleven and a half,” for various periods. After a 
careful consideration of these, and an elaborate 
estimate of his resources, he had come to the con- 
clusion to select that sum which represented the 
amount with compound interest to two years, fifteen 
calendar months, and fourteen days, from that date. 
For this he had drawn a note-of-hand with great 
neatness, which he handed over to Traddles on the 
spot, a discharge of his debt in full (as between man 
and man), with many acknowledgments. 

“ I have still a presentiment,” said Mrs, Micawber, 
pensively shaking her head, “that my family wilt 
appear on board, before we finally depart.” 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment on 


the subject too, but he put it tn his tin pot and 
swallowed it. 

“ If you have any opportunity of sending letters 
home, on your passage, Mrs. Micawber,” said my 
aunt, “ you must let us hear from you, you know.” 

“ My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, “ I shall 
only be too happy to think that any one expects to 
hear from us. 1 shall not fail to correspond. Mr. 
Copperfield, I trust, as an old and familiar friend, 
will not object to receive occasional intelligence, him- 
self, from one who knew him when the twins were 
yet unconscious ? " 

I said that I should hope to hear, whenever she 
had an opportunity of writing. 

“ Please Heaven, there will be many such oppor- 
tunities,” said Mr. Micawber. “The ocean, in these 
times, is a perfect fleet of ships ; and we can hardly 
fail to encounter many, in running over. It is merely 
crossing,” said Mr. Micawber, trifling with his eye- 
glass, “merely crossing. The distance is quite 
imaginary. ” 

1 tliink, now, how odd it was, but hoVv w^ondcrfuUy 
like Mr. Micawlier, that, when he went from London 
to Canterbury, he .should have talked as if he were 
going to the farthest limits of the earth ; and, when 
he went from England to Australia, as if he were 
for a little trip across the channel, 
n the voyage. I shall endeavour,” said Mr* 
Micawl^er, “ occasionally to spin them a yam; and 
the melody of my son Wilkins will, I trust, be accept- 
able at the galley-fire. When Mrs. Micawber has 
her sea-legs on — an expression in which I hope there 
is no conventional impropriety— she will give them, 
I dare say, Little Taffiin. Porpoises and dolphins, 1 
believe, will be frequently observed athwart our Bows, 
and, either on the Starboard or the Larboard Quarter, 
objects of interest will be continually descried. In 
shorjf,” said Mr. Micawlwr, with the old genteel air, 
“ the probability is, nil will be found so exciting, 
alow and aloft, that when the look-out, stationed in 
the main-top, cries Land-oh I we shall be very 
considerably astonished I ” 

With that he flourished off the contents of his little 
tin pot, as if he had made the voy.age, and had 
passed a first-class examination Ixjfore the highest 
naval authorities. 

“ What / chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, “ is, that in some branches of 
our family we mi^ live in the old country. Do 

not frow'n, Mica^^er I 1 do not now refer to my own 
family, but to our children’s children. However 
vigorous the sapling,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking 
her head, “I cannot forget the parent-tree; and 
when our race attains to eminence and fortune, I own 
1 should wish that fortune to flow into the coffers of 
Britannia.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr, Micawber, “ Britannia must 
take her chance. 1 am bound to say that .she has never 
done much for me, and that I have no particular wia^ 
upon the subject.” 

“ Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, “there you 
are wrong. You arc going out, Micawl^cr. to this 
distant cTiroc, to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
connection between yourself and Albion.” 

“The connection in question, my love,” rejoined 
Mr. Micawber, “has not laid me, I repeat, under 
that load of personal obligation, that 1 am at all 
sensitive as to the formation of another connection ' 

“Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, “there, I 
again say, you arc wrong. You do not know your 
power, Micawber. It is that which will strenatnen, 
even in this step you are about to take, the coniftction 
between yourself and Albion.” 

Mr* Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his 
brows raised ; half reedving and half repudiaimg 
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Mrs, Micawbcrs views as they were statcd« but very 
sensible of their foresight ^ ^ 

** My dear Mr* Coppcrfield,** said Mrs. Micawber, 
w&i Mn Micawber to feel his posttioiL It 
appears to me highly important that Mr. Micawber 
sinouldf from the hour of his embarkation, feel his 
position. Your old knowledge of me, my dear Mr. 
Coppcrheld. will have told you that I have not the 
sanguine disposition of Mr. Micawber. My disposi- 
tion is, if 1 may say so, eminently practical I know 
that this is a long voyage. 1 know that it will involve 
many privations and inconveniences. 1 cannot shut 
my eyes to those facts. But, I also know what Mr. 
Micawber is. I know the latent power of Mr. Micaw- 
Ijer. And therefore I consider it vitally imp>ortant 
that Mr. Micawber should feel his position.'* 

My love/' he observed, “ perhaps you will allow 
me to remark that it is barely possible that I i/o feel 
my position at the present moment.'* 

‘*I think not, Micawber,'* she rejoined. "Not 
fully. My dear Mr. Copperfield, Mr. Micawber's is 
not a common case. Mr. Micawber is going to a 
distant country expressly in order that he may be 
fully understood and appreciated for the first time. I 
wish Mr. Micawber to take his stand upon that 
vessel's prow, and firmly say, *' I bis country I am 
come to conquer I Have you honours ? Have you 
riches? Have yo,u posts of profitable pecuniary 
emolument ? Let them be brought forward. They 
arc mine I * ** 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think 
there was a good deal in this idea. 

" 1 wish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself under- 
stood,** said Mrs. Micawber, in her argumentative 
tone, " to be the Caesar of his own fortunes, lliat. 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, appears to me to be his 
true i>osilion. From the first moment of this voyage, 
1 wish Mr. Micawber to stand upon that vessel’s prow 
and say, * Enough of delay : enough of disajipoint- 
ment ; enough of limited means. I'hat was in the 
old country. This is the new. Produce your repara- 
tion. Bring it forward I ’ '* 

Mr. Micawber folded his arms in a resolute manner, 
as if he were then stationed on the figure-head. 

" And doing that," said Mrs. Micawber, " — feeling 
his position— am I not right in saying that Mr. 
Micawl^r will strengthen, and not weaken, his 
connection with Britain? An important public 
character arising in that hemisphere, shall I be told 
that its influence will not be felt home ? Can I be 
so weak as to imagine that Mr. Micawber, wielding 
tlie nxi of talent and of power in Australia, will 
be nothing in England ? lam but a woman ; but 
I should be unworthy of myself, and of rny papa, if 
I were guilty of such absurd weakness.'* 

Mrs, Micawber’s conviction that her arguments 
were unanswerable, gave a moral elevation to her 
tone which I think I liad never heaicl in it before. 

** And therefore it is," said Mr.s. Micawber, "that 
1 the more w^ish, that, at a future period, we may 
live again on the parent soil. Mr. Micawber may be 
— I cannot disguise from myself that the probability 


been nursing, one on each knee, to join Mr. .and Mrs. 
Micawber ia drinking to all of us in return ; and 
when he ana the Micawbers cordially shook hands 
as comrades, and his brown face brightened with 
a smile, 1 felt that he would make his way, establbh 
a good name, and be beloved, go where he would. 

Even the chil^l^ were instructed, each to dip 
a wooden Mr. Micawber's pot, and pledge 

us in its When this was done, my aunt 

and Agnes rosdi^||iii^ parted from the emigrants. It 
was a soiTOwfulOT They were all crying ; the 

children hung abwitt Agnes to the last ; and we left 
poor Mrs. Micawber in a very distressed condition, 
sobbing and weeping by a dim candle, that must 
have made the room look, from the river, like a 
miserable lighthouse. 

1 went down again next morning to see that they 
were away. They had departed, in a boat^as early 
as five o'clock. It was a wonderful instance to me 
of the gap such partings make, that although my 
association of them with the tumble-down public- 
house and the wooden stairs dated only from last 
night, both seemed dreary and deserted, now that 
they were gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old nurse and 
I went down to Griivesend. We found the ship in 
the river, surrounded by a crowd of boats ; a favour- 
able wind blowing ; the signal for sailing at her mast 
head. I hired a boat directly, and we put off to 
her ; and getting through the little vortex of con- 
fusion of which she was the centre, went on board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. He 
told me that Mr. Micawber had just now been 
arrested again (and for the last time) at the suit of 
Heep, and that, in compliance with a request 1 had 
made to him, he had paid the money : wliich I 
repaid him. He then took us down l>etween decks ; 
and there, any lingering fears I had of his having 
heard any rumours of what had happened, were 
dispelled by Mr. Micawber's coming out of the 
gloom, taking his arm with an air of friendship and 
protection, and telling me that they had scarcely been 
asunder for a moment, since the night before last. 

It was such a strange scene to me, and so confined 
and dark, that, at first, I could make out hardly any- 
thing ; but, by degrees, it cleared, as my eyes 
became more accustomed to the gloom, and I 
seemed to stand in a picture by Ostadk. Among 
the great Liams, bulks, and ringbolts of the ship, 
and the emignint -berths, and chests, and bundles, 
and barrels, and heaps of miscellaneous baggage — 
lighted up, here and there, by dangling lanterns ; 
and elsewhere by the yellow daylight straying down 
a windsail or a hatchway — were crowded groups of 
people, making new friendships, taking leave of one 
another, talking, laughing, crying, eating and drink- 
ing ; some, already settled down into the possession 
of their few feel of space, with their little households 
arranged, and tiny children established on stools, or 
in dwarf elbow-chairs ; others, despairing of a 
resting-place, and wandering disconsolately. From 
babies w'ho had but a week or two of life behind 


is, Mr. Micawber will be — a page of History ; and 
he ought then to be represented in the country which 
gave him birth, and did «o/ give him employment I " 
"Mv love," observed Mr. Micawber, "it is im- 

r ssibfe for me not to be touched by your affection. 

am alw'ays willing to defer to your good sense. 
What will be — will be. Heaven forbid that I should 
grudge my native country any portion of the wealth 
tl%at may be accumulated by our descendants ! " 

^ " That*s well,** said my aunt, nodding towards Mr. 

"and r drink my love to you all, and 
fveiy and success attend you 1 

Mr. Bcfib put down the two children he had 


them, to crooked old men and w^omcn who seemed 
to have but a week or two of life before them ; and 
from ploughmen bodily carrying out soil of England 
on their b^ts, to smiths taking aw'ay sample^of Its 
soot and smoke upon their skins ; every and 
occupation appeared to be crammed into the narrow 
com^ss of the 'tw'een decks. 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought 
I saw sitting, by an open port, with one of the 
Micawber ctiildrcn near her. a figure like Emily's ; it 
first attracted my attention, by another figure parting 
from it with a kiss ; and as it glided calmly away 
through the disorder, reminding me of— Agnesi 
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Bttt in the rapid motion and confusion, and in the 
unsettlement of my own thoughts, 1 \<ht tt again ; 
and only knew that the time was come when all 
visitors were being warned to leave the ship ; that 
my nurse was crying on a chest beside me ; and that 
Mrs. Gummidgfe, assisted by some younger stooping 
woman in black, was busily arranging Mr. Peggotty*s 
goods. 

** Is there any last wured, MasV Davy?" said he. 
** Is there any one forgotten thing afore we parts ? " 
One thing I " said I. * ' Maruia ! '* 

He touched the younger woman I have mentioned 
on the shoulder, and Martha stood before me. 

Heaven bless you, you good man ! " cried I. 
•* You lake her with you I ’* 

She answered for him, with a burst of tears. I 
could speak no more, at that time, but I wrung his 
hand ; and if ever 1 have loved and honoured any 
man. I loved and honoured that m.an in my soul. 

The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The 
greatest trial that I had, remained. I told him what 
the noble spirit that was gone, had given me in 
charge to say at parting. It moved him deeply. 
But when he charged me, in return, with many 
messages of affection and regret for those deaf ears, 
he moved me more. 

The time was come, I embraced him, took my 
weeping nurse upon my arm, and hurried away. On 
deck, 1 took leave of poor Mrs. Micawber. She was 
looking distractedly about for her family, even then ; 
and her last words to me were, that she never would 
desert Mr. Micawlicr. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay at 
a little distance to see t!ic ship wafted on her course. 
It was then calm, radiant sunset. She lay between 
us and the red light ; and every taper line and spar 
was visible against tlie glow. A sight at once so 
beautiful, so mournful, and so hopeful, as the 
glorious ship, lying, still, on the flushed water, with 
all the life on t)oard her crowded at the bulwarks, 
and there clustering, for a moment, bare-headed and 
silent, I never saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the 
wind, and the ship l>cgan to move, there broke from 
all the boats three resounding cheers, which those on 
board took up, and echoed back, and which were 
echoed and re-echoed. My heart burst out when 
I heard the sound, and beheld the waving of the 
hats and handkerchiefs— and then I saw her t 

Then 1 saw her, at lier uncle's side, and trembling 
on his shoulder. He jjointed to us with an eager 
hand ; and she saw us, and waved her last good-bye 
to me. Aye, Emily, beautiful and drooping, cling to 
him with the utmost trust of thy bruised heart ; for 
he h.as clung to thee, with all the might of his great 
love ! 

Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing high 
upon the deck, apart together, she clinging to him, 
and he holding her, they solcmnlv passed away. 
The night had fallen on the Kentish hills when we 
were rowed ashore — and fallen darkly upon me. 


CHAPTER LVlIl. 

ABSENCE. 

It was a long and gloomy night that gathered on 
me, haunted by the ghosts of many hopes, of many 
dear remembrances, many errors, many unavailing 
sorrows and regrets. 


I went away from England; not knowing, even 
then, how great the shock was, that I had to bear. 
I left ail who were dear to me, and went away ; and 
believed that 1 had bortie it, and it was |»ast. As 
a man upon a field of battle will receive a mor^l 
hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, so 1, when 
1 was left alone with my undisciplined heart, had 
no conception of the wound with which it had to 
strive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, but 
little by little, and grain by grain. The desolate 
feeling with which 1 went abroad, deepened and 
widened hourly. At first it was a heavy sense of loss 
and sorrow, wherein 1 could distinguish little else. 
By imperceptible degrees, it became a hopeless con- 
sciousness of all that I had lost — ^lovc, friendship, 
interest ; of all that had been sliattered — my first 
trust, my first affection, the whole airy castle of my 
life ; of all that remained — a ruined blank and waste, 
lying wide ardund me, unbroken, to the dark 
horizon. 

If my grief were selfish, I did not know it to be so. 
I mourned for my child-wife, taken from her bloom- 
ing world, so young, I mourned for him who might 
have won the love and admiration of thousands, as 
he had won mine long ago. I mourned for the 
broken heart that had found rest in the siormv sea ; 
and for the wandering remnants of the simple home, 
where I had heard the night-wind blowing, when I 
was a child. 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, 
I had at length no hope of ever issuing agaia.^. I 
roamed from place to place, carrying my burden with 
me everywhere. I felt its whole weight now ; and I 
drooped beneath it, and I said in my heart that it 
could never be lightened. 

When this despondency was at its worst, I believed 
that I should die. Sometimes, I thought that I would 
like to die at home ; and actually turned back on 
my road, that I might get there soon. At other 
times, I passed on farther away, from city to city, 
seeking I know not what, and trying to leave I know 
not what behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the 
weary phases of distress of mind through which I 
passed. There are some dreams that can only be 
imperfectly and vaguely described ; and w^hen I 
oblige myself to look back on this time of my life* I 
seem to be rccallii^ such a dre;im. I see myself 
passing on among the novelties of foreign towns, 
palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, tombs, 
fantastic streets — the old aljiding places of History 
and Fancy — as a dreamer might ; bearing my painful 
load through all, and hardly conscious of the objects 
as they fade tiefore me. IJstlessncss to everything, 
but brooding sorrow, was the night that fell on my 
undisciplined heart. Let me look up from it — as at 
last I did, thank Heaven I— and from its long, sad, 
wretched dream, to dawn. 

For many months I travelled with this ever-darken- 
ing cloud upon my mind. Some blind reasons that 
I had for not returning home — reasons then struggling 
within me. vainly, for more distinct CJtpresslon— » 
kept me on my pilgrimage. Sometimes, I bad pro- 
ceeded restlessly from place to place, stopping no- 
where ; sometimes, I had lingered long in one spot 
I had had no purpose, no sustaining soul within me, 
anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of Italy, 
over one of the great passes of the Alps, and had 
.«ince wandered with a guide among the byc-w|ys 
of the mountains. If those awful soiitmfcs nad 
spoken to my heart, 1 dirt not know it I had found 
sublimity and wonder in the dread heights and 
precipices, in the roaring torrents, and the wastes 
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of ke and snow ; but as yet they had taught me 
nothing else. 

I came^ one evening before sunset, down into a 
viJiey, where I was to rest. In the course of my 
descent to it, by the winding track along the moun- 
taln<*side, from which 1 saw It shining far bclow» I 
think some long-unwonted sense of beauty and tran- 
quillity, some softening influence awakened by its 
peace, moved faintly in my breast. I remember 
pausing once, with a kind of sorrow that was not all 
oppressive, not quite despairing. I remember almost 
hoping that some better clmnge was possible within me. 

1 came into the valley, as the evening sun was 
shining on the remote h^bts of snow, that closed it 
in, like eternal clouds, l^hc bases of the mountains 
forming the gorge in which the little village lay, were 
richly green ; and high above this gentler vegetation, 
grew tprests of dark fir, cleaving the wintry snow- 
drift, wcdge-Iike, and stemming the avalanche. 
Above these, were range upon range of craggy steeps, 
grey rock, bright ice, and smooth verdure-specks of 
pasture, all gradually blending with the crowning 
snow. Dotted here and there on the mountain’s side, 
each tiny dot a home, were lonely Avooden cottages, 
so dwarfed by the towering heights that they appeared 
too small for toys. So did even the clustered village 
in the valley, with its wooden bridge across the 
stream, where the stream tumbled over broken rocks, 
and roared away among the trees. In the quiet air, 
there was a sound of distant singing — shepherd 
voices ; but, as one bright evening cloud floated mid- 
way along the mountain's side, I could almost have 
believed it came from there, and was not earthly 
music. All at once, in this serenity, great Nature 
spoke to me ; and soothed me to lay down my weary 
head upon the grass, and weep as I had not wept 
yet, since Dora died ! 

I had found a packet of letters awaiting me but a 
few minutes before, and had strolled out of the village 
to read them while my supper was making ready. 
Other packets had missed me, and I had received 
none for a long lime. Beyond a line or two. to say 
that I was well, and had arrived at sucli a place, I 
had not had fortitude or constancy to write a letter 
since I left home. 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read 
the writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and useful, was prospering as she 
had hoped. 1 hat was all shd told me of herself. 
The rest referred to me. 

She gave me no advice ; she urged no duty on me ; 
she only told me, in her own fervent manner, what 
her trust In me was. She knew (she said) how such 
a nature as mine would turn affliction to good. She 
knew how trial and emotion would exalt and 
strengthen it. She was sure that in my every pur- 
pose I should gain a firmer and a higher tendency, 
through the grief I had undergone. She, w^ho so 
gloried in my fame, and so looked for>vard to its 
augmentation, well knew that I would labour on. 
She knew that in me, sorrow could not be weakness, 
but must be strength. As the endurance of my 
childish days had done its part to make me W'hat I 
was, so gnsater calamities would nerve me on, to be 
yet better than I was ; and so, as they had taught 
me, would I teach others. She commended me to 
God, who had taken my innocent darling to His rest ; 
and in her sisterly affection cherished me always, and 
was always at my side go where I would ; proud of 
what I had done, hot infinitely prouder yet of what I 
wgs reserved to/io. 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what had 
t an hour ago I When I heard me voices die 
away, and saw the quiet evening cloud grow dim, 
and all the coldurs in the valley fade, and the golden 


snow upoHothe mountain tops become a remote part 
of the pale night sky, yet felt that the night was pass- 
ing from my mind, and all its shadows clearing, 
there was no name for the love I bore her, dearer to 
me, henceforward, than ever until then. 

I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her 
before I slept, I told her that I had been in sore 
need of her help ; that without her I was not, and I 
never had been, what she thought me ; but, that she 
inspired me to he that, and I would try. 

I did try. In three months more, a year would 
have passed since the beginning of my sorrow. I 
determined to make no resolutions until the expira- 
tion of those three months, but to try. I lived in that 
valley, and its neighbourhood, all the time. 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain aw.ay 
from home for some time longer ; to settle myself for 
the present in Switzerland, which was growing dear 
to me in the remembrance of that evening ; to re- 
sume my pen ; to work, 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended 
me ; I sought Out Nature, never sought in vain ; and 
I admitted to my breast the human interest I had 
lately shrunk from. It uas not long, before I had 
almost as many friends in the valley as in Yarmouth : 
and when I left it, before the winter set in, for 
Geneva, and came back in the spring, their cordial 
greetings had a homely sound to me, although they 
were not conveyed in English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard, X 
wrote a Story, with a purpose growing, not remotely, 
out of my experience, and sent it to Iraddles, and he 
arranged for its publication very advantageously for 
me ; and the tidings of my growing reputation began 
to reach me from travellers whoni I encountered by 
chance. After some rest and change, I fell to work, 
in my old ardent way, on a new fancy, which took 
strong possession of me. As I advanced in the exe- 
cution of this task, I felt it more and more, and 
roused my utmost energies to do it well. This was 
my third work of fiction. It was not half written, 
when, in an interval of rest, I thought of returning 
home. 

For a long lime, though studying and working 
patiently, I had accustomed myself to robust exercise. 
My health, severely impaired when 1 left h^ngland, 
was quite restored. I had seen much. I had been 
in many countries, and I hope 1 had improved my 
store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to 
recall here, of this term of al)sence — with one reser- 
vation. I have made it, thus far, with no purpose of 
suppressing any of my thoughts ; for, as I have else- 
where said, this narrative is my written mcmor>% I 
have desired to keep the most secret current of my 
mind apart, and to the last, I enter on it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of my 
own heart, as to know when I began to think that 
I might have set its earliest and brightest hopes on 
Agnes. I cannot say at what stage of my grief it first 
became associate with the reflection, that, in my 
wayward boyhood, I had thrown away the treasure 
of her love. I believe I may have heard some 
whisi)er of that distant thought, in the old unhappy 
loss or w^ant of something never to be r^liscd, of 
which I had been sensible. But the thoijht came 
into my mind as a new reproach and new regret, 
when I was left so sad and lonely in the world. 

If, at that lime, I had been much with her, I 
should, in the weakness of my desolation, have be- 
trayed this. It was W’hat I remotely dreaded when 
I was first impelled to stay away from England. I 
could not have borne to lose the smallest portion 
€>f her sisterly aflection ; yet, in that betrayal. 1 should 
have set a constraint between us hitherto unknown* 



BACK TO 

1 could not forget that the feeling with which she 
now regarded me had grown up in my own free 
choice and course. That if she had evei^ loved me 
with another love — and 1 sometimes thought the 
time was when she might have done so— I had cast 
it awav. It was nothing, now, that I had accustomed 
myself to think of her, when we were both mere 
^ children, as one w^ho was far removed from my wild 
fancies. I had bestowed my passionate tenderness 
upon another object ; and what I might have done, I 
had not done ; and what Agnes was to me, I and 
her own noble heart had made her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually 
worked in me, when I tried to get a better under- 
standing of myself and be a better man, I did glance, 
through some indefinite probation, to a period when 
I might possibly hope to cancel the mistaken past, 
and to be so blessed as to marry her. But, as time 
W'ore on, this shadowy prospect faded, and departed 
from me. If she had ever loved me, then, I should 
hold her the more sacred, remembering the con- 
fidences I had reposed in her. her knowledge of my 
errant heart, the sacrifice she must have made to 
be my friend and sister, and the victory she had won. 
If she had never loved me, could I believe that she 
would love me now ? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with 
her constancy and fortitude ; and now 1 felt it more 
and more, whatever I might have been to her, or 
she to me, if 1 had been more worthy of her long ago, 

I was not now, and she was not. 7'he lime was past. 

I had let it go by, and had deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, that 
they filled me with unhappiness and remorse, and 
yet that I had a sustaining .sense that it was re- 
quired of me, in right and honour, to keep away from 
myself, with shame, the thought of turning to the 
dear girl in the withering of my hopes, from whom I 
had frivolously turned when they were bright and 
fresh — which consideration was at the root of every 
thought 1 had concerning her- is all equally true. 

I made no effort to conceal from myself, now, that 
I loved her, that I was devoted to her ; but I 
brought the assurance home to myself, that it was 
now too late, and that our long-subsisting relation 
must be undisUirVxid. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora's 
shadow'ing out to me what might have happened, in 
those years (liat VN crc destine<] not to try us. I had 
considered how the things that never happen, are 
often as much realities to us, in their effect.s, as those 
that are accomplished. The very years she spoke of, 
were realities now, for my correction ; and would 
have been, one day, a little later ix:rhaps, though we 
had parted in our earliest folly. I endeavoured to 
convert what might have loeen betw'een niy.self and 
Agnes, into a means of making me more self-denying, 
more resolved, more conscious of myself, and my 
defects and errors. Thus, through the reflection 
that it might have been, I arrived at the conviction 
that it could never be. 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, 
were the shifting quicksands of my mind, from the 
time of my departure to the time of my return home, 
three years afterwards. Three years had elapsed 
since the sailing of the emigrant ship ; when, at that 
same hour of sunset, and in the same place, I stood 
on the deck of the packet vessel that brought me 
home, looking on the rosy water where I had seen 
the image of that ship reflected. 

Three years. L>ong in the aggregate, though short 
as they went by. And home wsls very dear to me, and 
Agnes too — but she was not mine — she was never 
to be mine. She might have been, but that was 
past t 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

KETURN. 

I LANDED in London on a wintry autumn evening. 
It was dark and raining, and I saw more fog and 
mud in a minute than I had seen in n year, t 
walked from the Custom House to the Monument 
before I found a coach ; and although the very house- 
fronts, looking on the swollen gutters, were like old 
friends to nu;, I could not but admit that they were 
very dingy friends. 

1 have often remarked — I suppose everybody has— 
that one’s going away from a familiar place, would 
seem to be the signal for change in it. As 1 looked 
out of the coach- window, and observed that an old 
house on Fish-street Hill, which had stood untouched 
by painter, car|)enter, or bricklayer, for a century, 
had been pulled down in my absence ; and that a 
neighbouring street, of time-honoured insalubrity and 
inconvenience, was being drained and widened ; 1 
half expected to find St. Paurs Cathedral looking older. 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I 
was prepared. My aunt had long been re-established 
at Dover, and Traddles had l>egun to get into some 
little practice at the Bar, in the very first term after 
my departure. lie had chambers in Gray's Inn, 
now ; and had told me. in his last letters, that he was 
not without hopes of being soon united to the dearest 
girl in the w'orld. 

They expected me home before Christmas ; but 
had no idea of my returning soon. I had pur- 
posely misled them, that 1 might have the pleasure 
of taking them by surprise. And yet, I was perverse 
enough to feel a chill and disappointment in receiv- 
ing no welcome, and rattling, alone and silent, 
through the misty streets, 

I'he well-known shops, however, with their cheer- 
ful lights, did something for me; and when I alighted 
at the door of the Gray’s Inn (-offee-house, I had 
recovered my spirits, it recalled, at first, that so- 
different time when I had put up at the Golden 
Cross, and reminded me of the changes that had 
come to pass since then ; but ihnt was natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. 'I'raddles lives in the 
Inn ? ” I asked the waiter, as I warmed myself by the 
cofl'ec-room fire. ^ 

“ Holborn Court, sir. Number two.* 

“Mr. Iraddles has a rising reputation among the 
lawyers, I Wieve?” said 1. 

“Well, sir,” returned the w^aiter, “probably he 
has, sir ; but I am not aware of it my.self.'* 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, 
looked for help to a waiter of more authority-— a 
stout, potential old man, with a double-chin, in black 
breeches and stockings, who came out of a place like 
a churchwarden’s pew, at the end of the coffee-room, 
where he kept company with a cash-box, a Directory, 
a Law-list, and other books and papers. 

“Mr. Traddles, ’ ' said the spare waiter. * * N umber 
tw'o in the Court.’* 

The potential waiter w'avcd him away, and turned, 
gravely, to me, 

** I was inquiring,” said I, “whether Mr. Traddles, 
at number two in the Court, has not a rising reputa- 
tion among the lawyers ? ” 

“ Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich 
husjy^ voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

“ He's a young man, sure?” said the porteni^Su# 
waiter, fixing his eyes s<.*verely on mc. ** How long 
bas he been in the Inn ? ” 
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** Not above three year*/* said 1.. 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived ia his 
ehurph warden's pew for forty years, could not pursue 
such an insignificant subject. He asked me what I 
would have tor dinner? 

I fcU I was in England again, and really was quite 
cast down on Tradmes's account. There seemed to 
be no hojx? for him. I meekly ordered a bit of fish 
aiid a steak, and stood before the fire musing on his 
obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with *my eyes, 1 could 
not help thinking that the garden in which he had 
gradually blown to be the flower he was, was an 
arduous place to rise in. It had such a prescriptive, 
stiff-necked, long-established, solemn, elderly air. I 
glanced about the room, which had had its sanded 
floor sanded, no doubt, in exactly the same manner 
when the chief waiter was a boy — if he ever was a 
boy," which appeared improbable ; and at the shining 
ta^es, where 1 saw myself reflected, in unruffled 
depths of old mahogany ; and at the lamps, without 
a flaw in their trimming or cleaning ; and at the 
comfortable green curtains, with their pure brass 
rods, snugly enclosing the lx)xes ; and at the two 
large coal fires, brightly burning ; and at the rows of 
decanters, burly as if with the consciousness of pipes 
of expensive old port wine l>e1ow ; and both England, 
and the law, appeared to me to be very difficult 
indeed to Ikj taken by storm. I went up to my bed- 
room to change niy wet clothes ; and the vast extent 
of that old wainscotted apartment (which was over 
the archway leading to the Inn, I remember), and the 
sedate immensity of the four-post bedstead, and the 
indomitable gravity of the chests of drawers, all 
seemed to unite in sternly frowning on the fortunes 
of Tradclles, or on any such daring youth. 1 came 
down again to my dinner ; and even the slow comfort 
of the meal, and the orderly silence of the place — 
which was bare of guests, the Long Vacation not 
yet being over — were eloquent on the audacity of 
Traddles, and his small hopes of a livelihood for 
twenty years to come. 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and 
it quite dashed iny hopes for my friend. The chief 
waiter had had enough of me. He came near me no 
more; but devoted himself to an old gentleman in 
long gaiters, to meet whom a pint of special port 
seemed to come out of the cellar of its own accord, 
for he gave no order. The second waiter informed 
me, in a whisjK*r, that this old* gentleman was a 
retired conveyancer living in the Square, and worth 
a mint of money, which it was expected lie would 
leave to his laundress’s daughter ; likewise that it 
\ras rumoured that he had a service of plate in a 
bureau, all tarnished with lying by, though more 
than one spoon and a fork had never yet l>een bclicld 
in his chamliers by mortal vision. By this time, I 
quite g[ave Tradiiles up for lost ; and settled in my 
own mmd that there was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to sec the dear old fellow, 
ueverthclcss, 1 despatched my dinner, in a manner 
not at all calculated to raise me in the opinion of the 
chief waiter, and hurried out by the back way. 
Number two in the Court was soon reached ; and an 
inscription on the door-jx)st informing me that Mr. 
Traddles occupied a set of chamliers on the top 
story, I ascended the staircase. A crazy old staircase 
I found it to be, feebly lighted on each landing by a 
club-headed little oil wick, dying away in a little 
dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up-stairs, I fancied" 
1 heard a pleasant sound of laughter ; and not the 
laughter of an attdhiey or barrister, or attorney's 
clem or barrister's clerk, but of two or three merry 
girls* Ifapipcminfp, however^ as I stopped to listen. 


to ptit my foot in a hole where the Hpnourable 
Society of CJray's Inn had left a plank deficient, I fell 
down with some noise, and wnen I recovered my 
footing all was silent. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest of the 
journey, rny heart beat high when I found the outer 
door, which had Mr. 1raddi.es painted on it, 
open. 1 knocked. A considerable scuffling within 
ensued, but nothing else. I therefore knocked 
again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half- 
clcrk, who was very much out of breath, but who 
looked at me as if he defied me to prove it legally, 
presented himself. 

Is Mr. I'raddles within ? " I said. 

' Yes, sir, but he’s engaged." 

** 1 want to see him." 

After a moment’s survey of me, the sharp-looking 
lad decided to let me in ; and opening the door wider 
for that purjjose, admitted me, first, into a little 
closet of a hall, and next into a little silling-room ; 
where 1 came into the presence of my old friend (also 
out of breath), seated at a table, and bending over 
papers. 

Good God ! " cried Traddles, looking up. ** It's 
Coppc^rfield ! " and rushed into my arms, where I 
held him tight. 

“ All well, my dear Traddles ? " 

All well, my dear, dear Copjxjrfield, and nothing 
but good news I ** 

We cried with pleasure, l>oth of us, 

“My dear fellow," said IVaddles, rumpling his 
hair in his excitement, which was a most unnecessary 
operation, “ my dearest Copperfleld, my long-lost 
and most welcome friend, how glad I am to see you ! 
How brown you are I How glad I am I Upon my 
life and honour, I never was so rejoiced, my beloved 
Copperfield, never I " 

1 was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I 
wa.s quite unable to s[)cak, at first. 

“ My dear fellow ! ’’ said Traddles. “And grown 
so famous ! My glorious Cojipcrfield I Gcx>d gra- 
cious me, did you come, where have you come 
from, 7vhat have you been doing? " 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, 
Traddles, who had clapped me into an easy chair by 
the fire, all this lime impetuously stirred the fire with 
one hand, and pulled at my neck-kcrchief with the 
other, under some wild delusion that it was a gri^it 
coat. Without putting down the poker, he nov\r 
hugged me again ; and I hugged him ; and, both 
laughing, and both wiping our eyes, we both sat 
down, and shook hands across the hearth. 

“ To think," said Traddles, “that you should have 
been so nearly coming home as you must have been, 
my dear old boy, and not at the ceremony 1 " 

“ What ceremony, my dear Traddles?" 

“Good gracious me!" pried Traddles. opening 
his eyes in his old way. “Didn't you get my last 
letter?’ 

“ Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony ! " 

“Why, my dear C^opperfield," said Traddles, 
Slicking his hair upright with both hands, and then 
putting his hands on my knees, “lam married 1 " 

“ Married I " I cried joyfully. 

“Lord bless me. yes J" said Traddles — “b^the 
Rev. Horace— to Sophy— down in Devonshire, Wiy, 
ray dear boy, she's behind the window curtain ! Lwk 
here 1 " 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world 
came at that same instant, laughing and blushing, 
from her place of concealment. And a more cheezful, 
amiable, honest, happy, bright-looking bride, I 
believe (as 1 could not help saying on the spot) the 
world never saw. I kissed her as an old acquabi* 
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2 M^ee should, and wished them joy with all my might 
of heart. 

"pear me,** said Traddles, **what a delightful 
reunion this is! You are $0 extremely brown, my 
dear Copperfield I God bless my soul, how happy 
1 am ! ” 

And so am I,*’ said I. 

“And 1 am sure 1 am ! ’* said the blushing and 
laughing Sophy. 

“ We are all Jis happy as possible ! .saidTraddles. 
“ Even the girls are happy. Dear me, I declare 1 
forgot them 1 

“ Forgot ? '* said 1. 

“The girls," said Traddlcs. “Sophy’s sisters. 
They are staying with us. They have come to have 
a jieep at I^ondon. The fact is, w'hen — was it you 
that tumbled up-stnirs, Copperfield ? " 

“It was," said I, laughing. 

“Well then, when you tumbleti up*stairs," said 
Traddles, “I wiis romping with the girls. In point 
of fact, we were playing at Puss in the Corner. Put 
as that wouldn’t do in Westminster Hall, and as it 
wouldn’t look quite professional if they were seen by 
a client, they decamped. And they are now — listen- 
ing. I have no doubt,'* said Traddles, glancing at the 
door of another room. 

“1 am sorry," said 1. laughing afresh, “to have 
occasioned such a dispersion." 

“Upon my word," rejoined Traddlcs. greritly de- 
lighted, “if you had seen them running away, and 
running back again, after you had knocked, to pick 
up the combs theyhdd dropped out of their hair, and 
going on in the maddest manner, you wouldn’t have 
said so. My love, will yo\i fetch the girls ? " 

Sophy lrir)pe(i away, and we heard her received in 
the adjoining room with a peal of laughter. 

“ Really musical, isn’t it, iny dear Copperfield?’* 
said Traddles. “It’s very agreeable to hear. It 
quite lights up these old rooms. 'Fo an unfortunate 
bachelor of a fellow who has lived alone all his life, 
you know, it's positively delicious. It's charming. 
Poor things, they have had a great loss in Sophy — 
who, 1 do aspre you, Copperfield. is, and ever was, 
the dearest girl ! — and it gratifies me lx?yond expres- 
sion to find them in such good spirits. The society 
of girls ir> a very delightful thing, Copperfield. It’s 
not professional, but it's very delightful. 

Observing that he slightly faltered, and compre- 
hending that in the goodness of his heart he was 
fearful of giving me some pain l>y what he had said. 
I expressed my concurrence with a heartiness that 
evidently relieved and pleased him greatly. 

“ But then," said Traddles. “our domestic arrange- 
ments arc, to say the truth, quite unprofessional 
altogether, my dear Copperfield. Even Sophy’s Ijcing 
here, is unprofessional. And w'c have no other place 
of abode. We have put to sea in a cockboat, but we 
are quite prepared to rough it. And Sophy’s an 
extraordinary manager ! You’ll be surprised how 
those girls are stowed away, I am sure I hardly 
know how it's done." 

“Are many of the young ladies with you?" I 
inquired. 

“ The eldest, the Beauty is here," said Traddles, in 
a low confidential voice, “ Caroline. And Sarah's 
here— the one I mentioned to you as having some- 
thing the matter with her spine, you know. Im- 
mensely better ! And the two youngest that Sophy 
educated are with us. And Louisa's here." 

“ Indeed 1 ** cried 1. 

“Yes.** said Traddles. “Now the whole set — I 
mean the chambers — is only three rooms ; but Sophy 
arranges for the girls in the most wonderful way, 
and they sleep a.s comfortably as possible. Three in 
that room," said Traddles, pointing. “ Two in that." 


I could not help glancing' round, in search of the 
accommodation remaining hr Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. 
Traddles understood me. 

« “Well!" said Tmcldles, “we are prepared to 
rough it, as I said just now. and wc improvise a 
bed last week, up<.m floor here. But there's a 
little room in the r x/f — a very nice room, when you’re 
up there— which Sophy pajxTed herself, to surprise 
me; and that’s our rcxnri at present. It’s a capital 
little gipsy sort of place. There's quite a view 
from it.'' 

* * And you arc happily married at last, my dear 
Traddles! " said I. “ How rejoiced 1 am 1 " 

“ Thank you, my dear Copperfield," said Traddles, 
as we shook hands once more. “Yes, 1 am as 
happy as it’s possible to lx:. There’s your old 
friend, you see," said Traddles, nodding triumph- 
antly at the flower-pot and st.md ; “and there’s the 
tabic with the marble top I All the other furniture 
is plain and serviceable, you ixaceive. And as to 
plate, Ixjrd bless you, we haven’t so much as a tea- 
six^jon." 

“ All to lx; earned ? ' said I, cheerfully. 

“ Exactly so," replied Fraddlcs, “ all to lx; earned. 
Of course wc have somctliing in the shape of 
spoons, because we stir our tea. But they’re Britannia 
metal." 

“ The silver will he the brighter when it comes," 
said I. 

“ The very thing wc say ! " cried Traddles. “ You 
see, my dear Copperfield," falling again into the low 
confidential tone, “after 1 had delivered rny argu- 
ment in Doe dem, Jipes l ersux WiGZEi.i., which did 
me great service with the i)rofession, 1 went d<^wn 
into Devonshire, and had some serious conversation 
in private with the Reverend Horace. I dwelt uport 
the fact that Sophy — who 1 do tussure you, Cop]>cr- 
field, is the dearest girl ! " 

“ I am certain she is I ’’ said I. 

“ She is, indeed ! ’’ rejoined Traddles. “ But I am 
afraid I am wandering from the subject. Did I 
mention the Reverend Horace ? " 

“ You said that you dwelt iiix>n the fact— ’* 

“True! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had 
been engaged fi>r a long peritxi, and that Sophy, 
with the permission of her parents, was more than 
content to lake me — in short," said Traddles, with his 
old frank smile, “on our present Britannia-metal 
footing. Very well. I then proi>osed to the 
Reverend Horace— a\ho is a most excellent clergy- 
man, Copperfield, and ought to be a Bishop ; or at 
least ought to have enough to live upon, without 
pinching himself— that if I could turn the corner, say 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, in one year ; and 
could see my way pretty clearly to tliat, or some- 
thing better, next year : an<l could plainly furnish 
a little place like this, Ix'sides ; then, and in that 
case, Sophy and I should be united. 1 took the 
lilx:rly of representing that wc had been patient 
for a good many years ; and that the circumstance 
of Sophy’s Ixring extraordinarily useful at liornCf 
ought not to oiwrate with her afFectionate parents, 
against her establishment in life — don't you see?" 

“ Certainly it ought not,” said 1. 

“1 am glad you think so, Copperfield,** rejoined 
Traddles, ' ' because, w'ithout any iniputalion on the 
Reverend Horace, I do think parents^ and brotliers, 
and so forth, arc sometimes rather .selfish in such 
cases. Well! 1 also pointed out, that my most 
earnest desire was, to l:)e us<dul to the family ; and 
that if I got on in the world, and anything should 
happen to him — I refer to the Reverend Horace—" ** 

“ I understand," said 1. 

“ —Or to Mrs. Crewlcr — it would be the utrnost 
gratification of my wishes, to be a parent to ^hc girls. 
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He imliecl in a admirable manner, exceedingly 
Bmeimg to my feelings, and undertook to obtain 
the consent of Mrs. Crewler to this arrangement 
Ihey had a dreadful time of it with her. It mounted 
from her legs into her chest, and then into her 
bead'—^* 

What mounted?*' I asked* 

**Iler grief,'* replied Traddlcs, with a serious 
look. * ' Her feelini^ generally. As I mentioned on 
a former occasion, sne is a very superior woman, but 
has lost the use of her limbs. Whatever occurs to 
harass her, usually settles in her legs ; but on this 
occasion it mounted to tlie chest, and then to the 
head, and, in short, pervaded the whole system in a 
most alarming manner. However, they brought her 
through it by unremitting and affectionate attention ; 
and we were married yesterday six weeks. You have 
no idea what a Monster 1 felt, Copperfield, when I 
saw the whole family crying and fainting away in 
every direction ! Mrs. Crewler couldn't sec me before 
we left — couldn't forgive me, then, for depriving her 
of her child— but she is a good creature, and has 
done so since. I had a delightful letter from her, 
only this morning/* 

“And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “ you feel 
as blest as you deserve to feel ! “ 

“ Oh I 'I’hat's your partiality ! ” laughed Traddles. 
“ But, indeed, 1 am in a most enviable state. I 
work hard, and read Law insatiably, I get up at 
five every morning, and don’t mind it at all. 1 hide 
the girls in the day-tirne, and make merry with them 
in the evening. And I assure you I am quite sorry 
that they are going Ijome on Tuesday, which is the 
day before the first day of Michaelmas Term. But 
here,” said 'I'raddlcs, breaking off in his confidence, 
and speaking aloud, tire the girls! Mr. Copper- 
field, Miss Crewler — Miss Sarah — Miss Louisa — 
Margaret and Lucy ! ” 

They were a perfect nest of roses ; they looked 
so wholesome and fresh. They were all pretty, 
and Miss Caroline was very hand.some ; but there 
was a loving, cheerful, fireside quality in JSophy’s 
bright looks, which W'as Ixrtter than that, and 
winch assured rnc that my friend had chosen whjII. 
We all sat round the fire; while the sharp boy, 
W'ho 1 now divined had lost his breath in putting 
the papers out, cleared them away again, and pro- 
duced the lca-lhing.s. After that, he retired for the 
night, shutting the outer door upon us with a Ixing. 
Mrs, Traddles, with pcrTfecl pleas^ire and composure 
beaming from her household eyes, having made the 
tea, then quietly made the toast as she sat in a 
corner by the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she was 
toasting. ” Tom ” had taken her down into Kent for 
a wedding trip, aitd there .she had .seen my aunt, too ; 
and iKJth my aunt and Agnes wx»re well, and they had 
all talked of nothing but me. 'I'om ” had never had 
me out of his thoughts, she really believed, all the 
time ! had been away. *‘Toin" was the authority 
for everything. “Tom” was evidently the idol of 
her life ; never to be shaken on his i>edestal by any 
commotion ; always to he Ixdieved in, and done 
homage to with the whole faith of her heart, come 
what might. 

The deference which both she and Traddles 
showed towards the lieauty, pleased me very much. 
I don't know that I thought it very reasonable ; but I 
thought it very delightful, and essentially a j>art of 
their ehataeler. If Traddles ever for an instant 
missed the teaspoons that were still to be won, 1 
have no doubt it was w'hen he handed the Beauty her 
tea. ^Tf his sweet-tempered wife could have got up 
any self-assertion against any one, X am satisfied it 
coi^ only bstve kiA because she was the Beauty's 


skteri A feiifr dight indications of a rather petted 
and capridoos mabiier, which I observed in the 
Beauty, were manifestly considered, by Traddles and 
his wife, as her birthright and natural endowment 
If she had been bom a Queen Bee, and they labour* 
ing Bees, they could not have been more satisfied of 
that. 

But their self-forgetfulness charmed me. Their 
pride in these girls, and their submission of them- 
selves to all their whims, was the pleasantest little 
testimony to their own worth 1 could have desired to 
see. If Traddles were addressed as “ a darling,” 
once in the course of that evening ; and besought 
to bring something here, or carry something there, 
or take something up, or put something down, or 
find something, or fetch something, he was so 
addressed, by one or other of his sisiers-in-law, 
ht least twelve times in an hour. Neither could 
they do anything without Sophy. Somebody's 
hair fell down, and nobody but Sophy could put 
it up. Somebody forgot how a particular tune 
went, and nol)ody l>ut Sophy could Imm that tune 
right. Somebody wanted to recall tlie name of a 
place in Devonshire, and only Sophy knew it. 
Something was wanted to be written home, and 
Sophy alone could be trusted to wTitc before break- 
fast in the morning. Somebody broke down in a 
piece of knitting, and no one but So|>hy was able to 
put the defaulter in the right direction. They were 
entire mi.stresses of the place, and Sophy and 
Traddles wailed on them. How many children 
Sophy could have taken care of in her time, 1 can’t 
imagine ; but she seemed to be famous for knowing 
twery sort of song that ever was addressed to a child 
in the ICnglish tongue ; and she sang dozens to order 
with the clearest little voice in the world, one after 
another (every sister issuing directions for a different 
tunc, and the Beauty generally striking in last), so 
that I was quite fascinated. 1'he best of all was, 
that, in the midst of their exactions, all the sisters 
had a great tenderness and rc.spect both for Sophy 
and Traddles. I am sure, when 1 took my leave, 
and I'radcllcs was corning out to walk with me to 
the coffee-house, I thought I liad never seen an 
obstinate head of hair, or any other head of hair, 
rolling about in such a .shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene 1 could not help dwelling 
on wiih pleasure, for a long time after I got back and 
had wished 'lYadclles good-night. If 1 had beheld 
a thousand roses blowing in a lop set of chambers, 
in that withered Gray’s Inn, they could not have 
brightened it halt so much. Itie idea of those 
Devonshire girls, among the dry law-stationers and 
the attorneys' oflfices ; and of the tea and toast, and 
children's songs, in that grim atmosphere of pounce 
and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, ink-jars, 
brief and draft paper, law reports, writs, declarations, 
and bills of costs, seemed almost as pleasantly fanci- 
ful as if I had dreamed that the Sultan's famous 
family had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, 
and had brought the talking bird, the singing tree, 
and the golden water into Gray’s Inn Hall. Some- 
how, I found that I had taken leave of Traddles for 
the night, and come back to the coffee-hou.se, with 
a great change in my desfxjndency about him. I 
began to think he would get on, in spite of all the 
many orders of chief waiters in England. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coffee-room tires 
to think about him at my leisure, I gradually fell 
from the consideration of his happiness to tracing 
prospects in the live-coals, and to thinking, as they 
broke and changed, of the principal vicissitudes and 
separations that had marked my life. I had not seen 
a coal fire, since I had left England three years ago : 
though many a wood fire had I watched, as it 
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mimbled into hoary ashes, and minded with the '^'Veiy tnief sir,**$aid Mr. Chillip, in a soothing 
feathery heap upon the hearth, wbiw not inaptly tone. ** And vciy much to he deplored it on 
figured to me, in my despondency, my own dead all accounts I Wc are not ignorant, sir," said Mr. 
hopes. Chillip, slowly shaking his little head again, down 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but not in our part of the country, of your fame. There 
bitterly ; and could contemplate the future in a brave must be great excitement here, sir/* said Mr. Chillip, 
spirit. Home, in its best sense, was for me no more, tapping himself on the forehead with his forefinger. 
She in whom I might hvave inspired a dearer love. I ** You must find it a trying occupation, sir I ” 
had taught to be my sister. She would marry, and ** What is your part of the country now?'* I asked, 
would have new claimants on her tenderness : and in seating myself near him. 


doing it, would never know the love for her that had 
grown up in my heart. It was right that I should 
pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. What I 
reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my 
heart to this, and could I resolutely lx\ar it, and 
calmly hold the place in her home which she had 
calmly held in mine, — when I found my tryes resting 
on a countenance that might have arisen out of the 
fire, in its association with my early refuenihrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to \vhosc good 
offices I was indebted in the very first chapter of this 
history, sat readiiig a newspaper in the shadow of an 
opposite corner. Ho was tolembly stricken in years 
by this time ; but, being a mild, meek, cairn little 
man, had worn so easily, that I thought he loolc<Hi at 
that moment just as he might have looked when he 
sat in our parlour, waiting for me to Ixi born. 

Mr. Chillip had left Bluiiderstone six or seven years 
ago, and I had never seen hiiti since. He sat placidly 
perusing the newspaper, with his little head on one 
side, and a glass of warm sherry negus at his elbow. 
He was so extremely conciliatory in his manner that 
he seemed to apologise to the very newspaper for 
taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, 

*' How do you do, Mr. Chillip ?" 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address 
from a stranger, and replied, in his slow way, “ 1 
thank you, sir, you arc very good. Thank you, sir. 

I hope }'ou are well." 

Yon don’t remember me? " said I. 

"Well, sir," returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very 
meekly, and .shaking his head as he surveyed me, “ I 
have a kind of an impression that something in your 
countenance is familiar to me, .sir ; but I couldn’t lay 
my hand upon your name, really." 

“And yet you know it, long before I knew it my- 
self," I returned. 

“Did I indeed, .sir?" said Mr. Chillip. “Is it 
possible that I had the honour, sir, of officiating 
when ? ’’ 

“ Yes," said I. 

“ Dear me 1 " cried Mr. Chillip. “ But no doubt 
you are a good deal changed since then, sir ? " 

“ Probably,” said 1. 

“ Well, sir," observed Mr. Chillip, “ I hope you'll 
e.xcuse me, if I am compelled to ask the favour of 
your name ? " 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. 
He quite shook hands with me-^w'hich was a violent 
proceeding for him, his usual course being to slide a 
tepid little fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of his 
hip. and evince the gjreatest discomposure when any- 
body grappled with it. Even now. he put bis hand 
in his coat pocket as soon as he could disengage it, 
and seemed relieved when he had got it safe l^ck. 

“ Dear me, sir !" said Mr. Chillip, surveying me 
with his head on one side. ' * And it's M r. Copper- 
field, is it? Well, sir, I think 1 should have known 
you, if I had taken the liberty of looking more 
closely at you. There's a strong resemblance between 
you and your poor father, sir. " 

“ 1 never had the happiness of seeing roy father," 

I observed. 


“ I am established within a few miles of Bury St 
Edmund's, sir," said Mr. Chillip. “Mrs. ChllUp 
coming into a little property in that neigh Ixjurhood, 
underher father's will, I bought a practice down there, 
in which you will be glad to hear I am doing well. My 
daughter is growing quite a tall lass now, sir," said 
Mr. Chillip, giving his little bead another little shake. 
“ Her mother let down two tucks in hesr frocks only 
last week. Such is time, you see, sir !" 

As the little man put his now empty glas.s to his 
lips, when he made this reflection. 1 proposed to him 
to have it refilled, and I would keep him company 
with another, “ Well, sir," he returned, in his slow 
way, “ it’s more than I am accustomed to ; but 1 
can’t deny myself the pleasure of your conversation. 
It seems but yenterchiy that 1 had the honour of 
attending you in the meiisles. You came through 
them charmingly, sir ! " 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the 
negus, which was .soon produced. “Quite an un- 
common dissipation I " said Mr. Chillip, stirring it, 

“ but I can’t resist so extraordinary an occasion* 
You have no family, sir? " 

I shook my head. 

“ 1 w'as aware that you sustained a bereavement, 
sir, some lime ago," said Mr. Chillip. “ I heard it 
from your faihcr-in-law's sister. Very decided 
character there, sir?" 

“ Why, yes," said I, “ decided enough. Where did 
you see her, Mr. Chillij>?" 

“Arc you not aware, sir," returned Mr, Chillip, 
with his placidest smile, “ that your father-fn-law is 
again a neighbour of mine ? " 

“No." said I. 

“ He is indeed, sir 1 " said Mr. Chillip. “ Married 
a young lady of that part, waih a very good little 
property, poor tiling. — And thi.s action of the brain 
now, sir? Don’t you find it fatigue you ?" said Mr. 
Chillip, looking at^ne like an ailmiring Robin. 

1 waived that question, and returned to the Murd* 
stones. ' ' I was aware of his being married again* 
Do you attend the family ? " I asked. 

“ Not regularly. I have been called in," he 
replied. “Strong phrenological development of 
the organ of firmness, in Mr. Murdstone and his 
sister, .sir." 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. 
Chillip was emboldened by that, and the negufl 
together, to give his head several short shakes, and 
thoughtfully exclaim, “Ah, dear me I We remember 
old times, Mr. Coppcrfield ! " 

“ And the brother and sister are pursuing their old 
course, are they?*' said I. 

“ Well, sir," replied Mr. Chillip, “ a medical man, 
being so much in families, ought to have neither eyes 
nor ears for anything but his profes.ston* Still, I 
must say, they are very severe, sir : both as to this 
life and the next." 

“The next wall be regulated without much refer- 
ence to them, I dare say," I returned : “what are 
they doin^ as to this ? ' 

Mr, CMlip shook his head, stirred his negilf, and 
sipped it 

“She was a charming woman, sir I" he observed 
in a plaintive manner. 
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^ ♦Tbe pre$<ml Ktrs; Murd^^^ 

**A toartnmg woman indeed, sft/* said Mr. 
ChiUip ; amiable, I am sure, as it was possible 
toJwT Mrs. Chiliip*s opinion is, that her spirit has 
bMh entirely broken since her marriage, and that 
she is all but melancholy mad; And the ladies/' 
bbs^ed Mr. Chillip, timorously, * * are great observers, 
sir/* 

* * I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to 
their detestable mould, Heaven help her ! '* said 1. 
** And she has lieen/* 

**WeU, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, 
I assure you," said Mr. Chillip: “but she is quite 
a shadow now. Would it be considered forward if 
1 was to say to you, sir, in confidence, that since the 
iiister came to lielp, the brother and sister between 
them have nearly reduced her to a state of imbecility/* 

1 told him I could easily believe it. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying," said Mr. Chillip, 
fortifying himself with another sip of negus, “ lietween 
you and me, sir, that her mother died of it— -or that 
tyranny, gloom, and worry have made Mrs. Murd- 
stone nearly imlxicile. She was a lively young 
woman, sir, licfore marriage, and their gloom and 
austerity destroyed her. They go about with her, 
now, more like her keepers than her husband and 
sister-in-law. That was Mrs. Chillip's remark to me, 
only last week. And 1 assure you, sir, the ladies are 
great observers, Mrs. Chillip herself is a jp^ea^ 
observer ! " 

** Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed 
to use the word in such association) religious still?" 
1 inquired. 

** You anticipate, sir/* said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids 
getting quite red with the unwonted stimulus in 
which he was indulging. One of Mrs. Chillip's 
most impressive remarks. Mrs. Chillip," he pro- 
ceeded, in the calmest .and slowest manner, ** quite 
electrified mo, by pointing out that Mr. Murdstonc 
.sets up an image of himself, and calls it the Divine 
Nature. You might have knocked me down on the 
flat of my back, sir, w'ith the feather of a pen, I 
assure you, when Mrs, Chillip said so. The ladies 
are great observers, sir ! " 

Intuitively,*’ said I, to his extreme delight 

** I am very happy to receive such support, in my 
opinion, sir," he rejoined. “It is not often that I 
venture to give a non-medical opinion, I assure you. 
Mr. Murdsione delivers public addresses sometimes, 
and it is said, — in short, sir, k is said by Mrs. 
Chillip, — that the darker tyrant he has lately Ijcen, 
the more ferocious is his doctrine." 

“ 1 lielievc Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right," 
said I. 

“ Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say," pursued 
the meekest of little nten, much encouraged, “ that' 
what such people miscall their religion, is a vent for 
their Ixid-huniours and arrogance. And do you know 
I must say, sir," he continued, mildly laying his head 
on one side, *’ that I <//>«'/ find authority for Mr. and 
Miss Murdstonc in the New Testament ? " 

“ I never found it either I " said I. 

“In the meantime, sir,** said Mr. Chillip, “they 
are much disliked ; and as they are very free In con- 
signing everybody who dislikes them to perdition, 
we really have a good deal of perdition going on in 
our neighlxnirho^ ! However, as Mrs. Chillip says, 
sir. they undergo a continual punishment ; for they 
arc turned inward, to feed upon their own hearts, 
and their own hearts are very l>ad feeding. Now. 
sir, about that brain of yours, if you’ll excuse my 
retoipting to it. Don't you expose it to a good deS 
of eJtdtement» sir?** 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. 
Oifihp's own rjhrah)/ un^ bis potations of negus, to 


divert his att^tion from this topic to his o?^n afifiiirs^ 
on whichnifor the next half-hour, he, was quite 
loquacious ; living me to understand, among other 

f ieces of information, that he was then at the Gray's 
nn Coffee-house to lay his professional evidence 
before a Commission of Lunacy, touching the state 
of mind of a patient who had become deranged from 
excessive drinking. 

“And I assure you, sir/' he said, “ I am extremely 
nervous on such occasions. I could not support 
being what is called Bullied, sir. It would quite 
unman me. Do you know it was some time b^ore 
1 recovered the conduct of that alarming lady, on the 
night of your birth, Mr. Copperfield ? " 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the 
Dragon of that night, early in the morning ; and 
that she was one of the most tender-hearted and 
excellent of women, as he would know full well if he 
knew her better. The mere notion of the possibility 
of his ever seeing her again, appeared to terrify him. 
He replied with a small pale smile, “ Is she so, 
indeed, sir? Really?" and almost immediately 
called for a candle, and went to bed, as if he were 
not quite safe anywhere else. He did not actually 
stagger under the negus : but I should think his 
placid little pulse must have made two or three more 
beats in a minute, than it had done since the great 
night of my aunt’s disappointment, when she struck 
at him with her bonnet. 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at midnight 
passed the next day on the Dover coach ; burst safe 
and sound into my aunt’s old parlour while she was 
at tea (she wore spectacles now) ; and was received 
by her, and Mr. Dick, and dear old Peggotty, who 
acted as housekeeper, with open arms and tears of 
joy. My aunt wa.s mightily amused, when we began 
to talk composedly, by my account of my meeting 
with Mr. Chillip, and of his holding her in such 
dread remembrance ; and both she and Peggotty 
had a great deal to say about my poor mother’s 
second husband, and “that murdering woman of a 
sister," — on w'horn I think no pain or penalty would 
have induced my aunt to bestow any Christian or 
Proper Name, or any other designation. 


CHAPTER LX. 

AGNES. 

My aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far 
into the night. How the emigrants never wrote 
home, otherwise than cheerfully and hopefully ; how 
Mr. Micawber had actually remitted divers small 
sums of money, on account of those “pecuniary 
liabilitie.*5," in reference to which he had been so 
business-like as t)etween man and man ; how Janet, 
returning into my aunt’s service when she came back 
to Dover, had finally carried out her renunciation of 
mankind by entering into wedlock with a thriving 
tavern-keeper ; and how my aunt had finally »t Aer 
seal on the same great principle, by aiding and 
abetting the bride, and crowning the marriage- 
ceremony with her presence ; were among our topics 
— already more or less familiar to me through the 
letters I had had. Mr. Dick, as usual, was not for- 
gotten. My aunt informed me how he incessantly 
occupied himself in copying evemhing he could lay 
his hands on, and kept King Charles the First at 
a respectful distance by that semblance of employ* 
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ment { how it was one of nmin joys and rcwaixis 
of her life ihat he was free and happy» instead of 
pining in monotonous restraint ; and how (as a novel 
general conclusion) nobody but she could ever fully 
know what he was. 


summoned all tte resolutions I had madci in all 
those many days md nights^ and all those many 
conflicts of my heart 

**lf it should be so/* I began* '*and I hope 
it is •* 


'*And when* Trot," said my aunt, patting the 
back of my hand, as we sat in our old way before 
the fire, ' ‘ when are you going over to Canterbury ? " 

** I shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow 
morning, aunt, unless you will go with me?" 

•*No r* said my aunt, in her short abrupt way. 
** I mean to slay where I am." 

Then, I should ride, 1 said, I could not have come 
through Canterbury to-day without stopping, if I had 
been coming to any one but her. 

She was pleased, but answered, **Tut, Trot ; my 
old bones would have kept till to-morrow I " and 
softly patted my hand again, as I sat looking 
thoughtfully at the fire. 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, 
and so near Agues, without the revival of those 
regrets with which I had so long lieen occupied. 
Softened regrets they might be. teaching me what I 
had failed to learn when my younger life was all 
before me, but not the less regrets. “Oh, Trot," I 
seemed to hear my aunt say once more : and 1 
understood her better now — “ Blind, blind, blind ! " 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I 
raised my eyes, I found that she was steadily ob- 
servant of me. I’erhaps she had followed the current 
of my mind ; for it seemed to me an easy one lo 
track now, wilful as it had been once. 

“ You will find her father a white-haired old man," 
said my aunt, “ though a better man in all other re- 
spects — a reclaimed man. Neither will you find him 
measuring all human interests, and joys, and sorrows, 
with his one poor little inch-rule now. Trust me, 
child, .such things must .shrink very much, before 
they can be measured off in i/iat way." 

“ IiKlced they must," Siiid L 

“ You will find her," pursued my aunt, “ as good, 
as beautiful, as earnest, as disinterested, as she has 
always t)oen. If I knew higher praise, Trot, I 
would bestow it on her." 

There was no higher prai.se for her ; no higher 
reproach for me. Oh, how had I strayed so far 
away ! 

“ If she trains the young girls whom she has about 
her, to be like herself," said my aunt, earnest even to 
the filling of her eyes with tears, “Heaven knows, 
her life will be well employed 1 Useful and happy, 
as she said that day ! How could .she bn otherwise 
than us<?ful and happy 1 " 

“Mas .Agnes any " I w'as thinking aloud, 

rather than speaking. * 

“Well? Hey? Any what?" said my aunt, 
sharply. 

“Any lover," said I. 

“A score/ criwl my aunt, with a kind of in- 
dignant pride. “She might have maiiTied twenty 
times, my dear, since you have been gone I " 

“No doubt," said I. “No doubt. But has she 
any lover who is worthy of her? Agnes could care 
for no other." 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her 
chin upon her hand. Slowly raising her eyes to 
mine, she said : 

“ 1 suspect she has an attachment, Trot." 

* * A prosperous one ? " said L 

“Trot," returned my aunt gravely, “I can’t say. 
I have no right to tell you even so much. She has 
never confided it to me, but I suspect it." 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (1 
even saw her tremble), titat I felt now, more than 
ever* that she had followed my late thoughts. I 


“I don’t know that U is,** said tny aunt curtly. 
“You must not be ruled by my suspicions. You 
must keep them secret. They are very slight* per- 
haps. 1 have no right to speak/*^ 

“ If it should be so," I repeated, “ Agnes will tell 
me at her own good time. A sister to whom I have 
confided so much, aunt, will not be reluctant to 
confide in me." 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly 
as she had turned them upon me ; and covered them 
thoughtfully with her band. By-and-by she put her 
other hand on my shoulder; and so we both sat* 
looking into the past, without saying another word, 
until we parted for the night. 

I rode away, early In the morning, for the scene of 
my old school days. I cannot say that I was yet 
quite happy, in the hope that I was gaining a victory 
over myself ; even in the prospect of so soon looking 
on her face again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, 
and 1 came into the quid .streets, w'here every stone 
w'as a boy’s l:>ook to me. I went on foot to the old 
house, and went away with a he.art too full to enter. 
1 returned ; and looking, as 1 passed, through the low 
window of the turret-room where first Uriah Hcep, 
and afterwards Mr. Mica\vl)er, had bnen wont to sit, 
saw that it was a little parlour now, and that there 
was no office. Otherwise the staid old hotise was, as 
to its cleanliness and order, still just as it had been 
when 1 first saw it. 1 requested the new maid who 
admitted me, to tell Miss Wickfidd lliat a gentleman 
who wailed on her from a fricnrl abroad, was there ; 
and I was shown up the grave oldstairca.se (cautioned 
of the steps I knew so well), into the unchanged 
drawing-room. The l>ooks that Agnes and I had 
read together, were on lht‘ir .shelvc.s ; and the desk 
w^here 1 had laboured at my lessons, many a night, 
stood yet at the same old corner of the table. All 
the little changes that li.id crept in wlarn the Hceps 
were there, were changed again. Everything was a» 
it used to be, in the happy time. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the ancient 
street at the opposite houses, recalling how 1 had 
watched them on W’Ct afternoons, when I first came 
there ; and how I h»d used to speculate alxmt the 
people who appeared at any of the windows, and had 
followed them with my eyes tip and down stairs, 
while women wxmt clicking along the pavement in 
pattens, and the dull rain fell in .slanting lines, and 
poured out of the waterspout yond<?r, and flowed 
into the road. The feeling with whicli I used to 
W'atch the tramps, as they came into the town on 
those wet evenings, at dusk, and limped past, with 
their bundles drooping over their shoulders at the ends 
of sticks, came freshly back to me ; fraught, as then* 
with the smell of damp earth, and wet leaves and 
briar, and the sensation of the very airs that blew 
upon me in my own toilsome journey. 

The opening of the little door in the panneled wall 
made me start and turn. Her beautiful serene eyes 
met mine as she carnc towards me. She .stopped 
and laid her hand upon her bosom, and 1 caught 
her in my arms. 

• * Agnes t rny dear girl I I have copte too sud- 
denly upon you." 

“No, no I I am so rejoiced to see you, 7 rot- 
wood ! " 

“Dear Agnft.s, the happiness it is to me, to see 
you once again f 

I folded her to nty hearty and for a little while wa 
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were both 'silent Presently we sat down, side by 
side ; and her an|:el*face was turned upon me with 
the weloome I had dreamed of, waking and sleeping, 
Ibt whole years. 

3he was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so 
good, — I owed her so much gratitude, she was so 
dear to me, that I could find no utterance for what I 
felt. 1 tried to bless her, tried to thank her, tried to 
tell her (as 1 bad often done in letters) what an in- 
fluence she had upon me ; but all my efforts were 
in vain. My love and joy were dumb. 

With her own sweet tranquillity, she calmed my 
agitation ; led me back to the time of our^parting ; 
s|^ke to me of Emily, whom she had visited, in 
secret, many times ; spoke to me tenderly of Dora's 
mrave. With the unerring instinct of her noble 
heart, she touched the chords of my memory so softly 
and harmoniously, that not one jarred within me ; I 
could listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and desire 
lO shrink from nothing it awoke. How could I, 
when, blended with it all, was her dear self, the 
better angel of my life ? 

** And you, Agnes," I said, by-and-by. Tell me 
of yourself. You have hardly ever told me of your 
pwn life, in all this lapse of lime ! " 

•'What should I tell?" she answered, with her 
radiant limile. • ' Papa is well. You see us here, 
quiet in our own home ; our anxieties set at rest, our 
home restored to us ; and knowing that, dear Trot- 
wood, you know all." 

•• All, Agnes ? " said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in 
her face. 

" Is there nothing else, Sister? " I said. 

Her colour, which had Just now faded, leturned, 
and faded She. smiled \ with a quiet sadness, 

1 thought ; and $hook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had 
hinted at ; for, sharply painful to me as it must be to 
receive that confidence, 1 was to discipline my heart, 
and do my duty to her* 1 saw, however, that she 
was uneasy, and I let it pass. 

•* You have much to do, dear Agnes?’* 

"With my school?" said she, looking up again, 
in all her bright composure. 

" Yes* It is laborious, is it not ? " 

" The labour is so pleasant," she returned, " that 
It is scarcely grateful in me to call it by that name." 

" Nothing good is difficult to you," said I. 

Her colour came and went once more ; and once 
more, as she bent her head, 1 saw the sama sad 
smile. 

"You will wait and see papa." said Agnes, cheer- 
fully, "and pass the day with us? Perhaps you will 
sleep in your own room? We always call it 
yours." 

t could not do that, having promised to ride back 
to my aunt's, at night ; but 1 would pass the day there, 
joyfully. 

"I must be a prisoner for a little while," said Agnes. 
" but here are the old books, Trotwood, and the old 
musk.** 

" Even the qJd flowers are here," said I. looking 
round; "or the old kinds." 

" I have found a pleasure," returned Agnes, 
smiling, "while you have been absent, in keeping 
everything as it used to be when we were children. 
For we were very happy then, I think," 

•* Heaven knows we were ! " said L 

" And every little thing that has reminded me of 
my brother/* sai^ Agnes, w-ith her cardial eyes turned 
cheerfully upon me. ‘'has been a welcome com- 
panion: Even this/' showing me the basket-trifle, 
full of keys, still hanging at her side, "seems to 
tingle a kind of bid tune r* 


She smiled again, and went out at .the door by 
which she had come. 

It was for me to guard this sisterly affbetion with 
religious care* It was all that 1 had left myself, and 
it was a treasure. If I once shook the foundations of 
the sacred confidence and usage, in virtue of which it 
was given to me, it was lost, and could never be 
recovered* 1 set this steadily before myself, llie 
better I loved her, the more it behoved me never to 
fo^et it. 

r walked through the streets ; and, once more see- 
ing my old adversary the butcher — now a constable, 
wUh his staff hanging up in the shop— went down to 
look at the place where 1 had fought him ; and there 
meditated on Miss Shepherd and the eldest Miss 
nLarkins, and all the idle loves and likings, and dis- 
likings, of that time. Nothing seemed to have sur- 
vived that time but Agnes ; and she, ever a star above 
me, was brighter and higher. 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, 
from a garden he had, a couple of miles or so out of 
town, where he now employed himself almost every 
day. I found him as my aunt had described him. 
We sat down to dinner, with some half-dozen little 
girls ; and he seemed but the shadow of his handsome 
picture on the wall. 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old. to 
that quiet ground in my memory, pervaded it agiiin. 
When dinner was done, Mr. Wickfield taking no 
wine, and 1 desiring none, we went up-stairs ; where 
Agnes and her little charges sang and played, and 
worked. After tea the children left us ; and we three 
sat together, talking of the bygone days. 

" My part in them," said Mr, Wickfield, shaking 
his white head, " has much matter for regret — for 
deep regret, and deep contrition, Trotwood, you 
well know. But 1 would not cancel it, if it were in 
my power.** 

1 could readily believe that, looking at the face 
beside him. 

" 1 should cancel with it," he pursued, " such 
patience and devotion, such fidelity, such a child’s 
love, as I must not forget, no ! even to forget myself." 

“ I understand you, sir," I softly said. " I hold 
it — I have always held it — in veneration." 

"But no one knows, not even you," he returned, 

" how much she has done, how much she has under- 
gone, how hard she has striven. Dear Agnes ! " 

She had put her hand entrealingly on his arm, to 
stop him ; and was very, very pale. 

•• Well, well I " he said with a sigh, dismissing, as 
I then saw, some trial she had borne, or was yet to 
bear, in connection with what my aunt had tbld me. 
••Well I I have never told you, Trotwood, of her 
mother. Has any one ? " 

*' Never, sir." ^ 

"It’s not much — though it w'as much to suffer. 
She married me in opposition to her father’s wish, 
and he renounced her. She prayed him to forgive 
her, before my Agnes came into this world. He was 
a very hard man, and her mother had long been 
dead. He repulsed her. He broke her heart." 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm 
about his neck. 

••She had an affectionate and gentla heart/* he 
said ; •• and it was broken. 1 knew its tend# nature 
very well. No one could, if I did not. She loved 
me dearly, but was never happy. She was always 
labouring, in secret, under this distress ; and being 
delicate and downcast at the time of his last repulse 
— for it was not the first, by many — pined away and 
died. She left me Agnes, two weeks old ; and the 
grey hair that you recollect me with, when you first 
came." 

He kis^ Agnes on her chedc. 
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* *My love for my dear child was a diseased love, 
tmt my mihd was aa unhealthy then. I say no more 
of that. 1 am not speaking of myself, Trdlwood* but 
of her mother, and of her. If I give you any clue to 
what I am, or to what 1 have been, you will unravel 
it, I know. What Agnes is, I need not say. I have 
always read something of her poor mother’s story, in 
her character ; and so I tell it you to-night, when we 
three are again together, after such great changes. 1 
have told it all.*' 

His bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty, 
derived a more pxathetic meaning from it than they 
had had before. If I had wanted anything by which 
to mark this night of our reunion, 1 should have 
found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her father's side, before long ; 
and going softly to her piano, played some of the 
old airs to which w-e had often listened in that place. 

Have you any intention of going away ag«un ? ’* 
Agnes asked me, as 1 was standing by. 

** What does my sister say to that ? ” 

“ I hope not.’' 

Then I have no such intention, Agnes." 

** I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask 
me." she said, mildly. “Your growing reputation 
and success enlarge your power cS doing good ; and 
if / could spare my brother," with her eyes upon me 
** perhaps the time could not." 

“What 1 am, you have made me, Agnes. You 
should know besl.^' 

“ / made you, Trotwood?" 

“ Yes ! Agnes, my dear girl ! " I said, Ixmding over 
her. “1 tried to tell you, when wc met to-day, 
something that has lxx*n in niy thoughts since 
Dora died. You rernemlx'r, when you came down 
to me in our little room — pointing upward, Agnes?" 

“ Oh, 7'rotwwd I" she returned, her eyes filled with 
tears. “ So loving, so confiding, and so young I 
Can I ever forget ? " 

“As you w'crc then, my sister, I have often thought 
since, you have ever been to me. Ever pointing up- 
ward, Agnes ; ever leading me to something bcitter ; 
ever directing me to higher things ! " 

She only shook her head ; through licr tears I saw 
the same s.ad quiet smile. 

“And I am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, 
so Ixmiid to you, that there is no name for the 
affection of my heart. I want you to know, yet don't 
know how to tell you, that all my life long I shall 
look up to you, and be guided by you. as 1 have Ixen 
through tlie darkne.ss that is past. Whatever Ixtides, 
whatever new lies you may form, whatever changes 


** W^iU you laugh at my cheristiing such fandeSi 


•• Or at my sayiftg that I really believe I felt, even 
then, that you could be faithfully affectionate against 
all discouragement, and never cease to be so, until 
you ceased to live? — Will you laugh at such a 
dream ? " 

“Oh, no! Oh, not" 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her 
face ; but, even in the start it gave me, it was gone ; 
and she was {^laying on, and looking at me with her 
own Cfilm smile. 

As 1 Tode back in the lonely night, the wind going 
by me like a restless memory, I thought of this, and 
feared she was not happy. / was not happy ; but, 
thus for, I had faithfully set the seal upon the Past, 
and, thinking of her, pointing upward, thought of 
her as pointing to that sky above me, where, in the 
mystery to come, 1 might yet love her with a love 
unkuowm on earth, and tell her what the strife had 
been within me when 1 loved her here. 


CHAPTER LXr. 

I AM SHOWN TWO INTERESTING PENITENTS, 

For a time — at all events until my book should be 
completed, which would be the work of several months 
— I look up my abode in my aunt’s house at Dover ; 
and there, silting in the window from which 1 hml 
looked out at the moon utxjn the sea, when that roof 
first gave me shelter, I quietly pursued my task. 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my own 
fictions only when their course should mcidetitally 
connect itself with the progress of my story. I do not 
enter on the aspirations, the delights, anxieties, 
and triumphs of my art. That 1 truly devoted 
myself to it with my strongest earnestness, and 
bestowed UfKjn it every epergy of my soul, I have 
already said. If the books 1 have WTitten be of any 
worth, they will sujTrj>Iy the re.sl. I shall otherwise 
have written to iK>or purjKise, and the rest will be of 
interest to no one. « 

Occasionally I went to lx>ndon ; to lose myself in 
the swarm of life there, or to consult with T raddles 


may come between us, 1 shall always look to you, 
and love you, as I do now, and have always done. 
You will always l>e my solace and resource as you 
have always been. Until I die, my dearest sister, I 
shall see you always before me, (xjintiiig upward I " 
She put her hand in mine, and told me she was 
proud of me, and of what I said; although 1 praised her 
very far beyond her worth. I'hen she went on softly 
playing, but without removing her eyes from me, 

“ Do you know, what 1 have heard to-night, 
Agnes," said I, “ strangely seems to lx a pan of the 
feeling with wliich I regarded you when I saw you 
first — with which 1 sat beside you in my rough 
school-days ? " 

“ You knew 1 had no mother," she replied with a 
smile, “ and felt kindly towards me," 

“ More than that, Agnes, I knew, almost as if I 
had known this story, that there was something in- 
explicably gentle and softened, surrounding you ; 
something that might have been sorrowful in some 
one else (as 1 can now understand it was), but was 
not so in you." 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 


on some business point. He had managed for me, 
in my absence, with the soundest judgment ; and ray 
worldly affairs were prospering. As my notoriety 
began to bring upon me an enormous quantity of 
letters from people of whom I had no knowledge — 
chiefly about nothing, and extremely difficult to 
answer — I agreed with TraddJes to have my name 
painted up on his door. 'rherc, the devoted 
postman on tliat beat dclivercrl bushels of letters for 
me ; and there, at intervals, I laboured through them, 
like a Home St*creiary of SUtle without the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped in, 
every now and then, an obliging prOEX)sal from one 
of the numerous outsiders always lurking about the 
Commons, to practise under cover of my name (if 1 
would take the necessary steps remaining to make a 
proctor of mysclf)» and pay me a percentage on the 
profits. But I declined these offers; being already 
aware that there were plenty of such covert practf* 
lioners in existence, and considering the Commons 
quite bad enough, without my doing anything 
make it worse. 

The girls had goat homci when my name burst 
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irtio bloom on Traddlcs's door ; and the sharp boy 
lociked, all day, as if he had never heard of Sophy, 
shut np in a back room, glancing down from her 
work a sooty little strip of garden with a pump 
in it. But, there 1 always found her, the same bright 
housewife ; often humming her Devonshire ballads 
when no strange fo<;t was coming up the stairs, and 
blunting the sharp boy in his official closet with 
melody. 

I wondered, at first, why 1 so often found Sophy 
writing in a copybook ; and why she always shut it 
up when I appt^ared, and hurried it into the table- 
drawer, But the secret soon came out. One day, 
Traddlcs (who had just come home through the 
drizzling sleet from Court) took a paper out of his 
desk, and asked pie what 1 thought of that hand- 
writing ? 

Oh, Tom 1 " cried Sophy, who was warming 
his slippers before tlie fire. 

** my dear,*' returned Tom, in a delighted state, 
“why not? What do you say to that writing, 
CopfjerfieM ? 

•' Ifs extraordinarily legal and formal," said I. “I 
don’t think 1 ever saw such a stiff hand." 

“ Not like a lady’s hand, is it ? " said Traddles. 

“ A lady’s ! " 1 repealed. “ Bricks and mortar are 
more like a lady's hand ! ’* 

'I'raddlcs broke into a rapturous laugh, and 
informed me that it was Sophy’s writing ; that Sophy 
had vowed and declared he would need a copying- 
clerk soon, and she wbuld be that clerk ; that she had 
accjuired this hand from a pattern ; and that she 
could throw off— I forget how many folios an hour. 
Sophy was very much confused by rriy being told all 
this, and said that when ‘’Tom " was made a judge 
he wouldn't be so ready to proclaim it. Which 
“Tom "denied; averring that he should always be 
equally proud of it, under all circumstances. 

“ What a thoroughly good and charming wife she 
is, niy dear Tniddles I " said I, when she had gone 
away, laughing. 

“My dear Copperfield," returned Traddlcs, “she 

is, without any exception, the dearest girl 1 I'he 
way she manages this place ; her punctuality, 
domestic knowledge, economy, and order;, her 
cheerfulness, Coj)|)erfield 1 " 

“Indeed, you have reason to commend her!" I 
returned. “ You arc a happy fellow. I Ixrlievc you 
make yourselves, and each other, two of the happiest 
txsoplc in the world." • 

“I am sure we are two of the happiest people," 
returned Traddle.s. “1 admit that, at all events. 
Bless my soul, when 1 see her getting up by candle- 
light on these dark mornings, busying herself in the 
day's arrangements, going out to market Ixjforc the 
clerks come into the Inn, caring for no weather, 
devising the most capital little dinners out of the 
plainest materials, making puddings and pics, keep- 
ing everything in its right place, always so neat and 
ornamental herself, sitting up at night with me if it’s 
ever so late, sweet-temixtrcd and encouraging always, 
and all for me. 1 positively sometimes can’t believe 

it, Copperfield ! " 

He was tender of the very slippers she had been 
warming, as he put them on, and stretched his feet 
cnjoyingly upon the fender. 

“I ^sitively sometimes can't believe it," said 
Traddles, “Then, our pleasures! Dear me, they 
are ineJtpensi\T, but they are quite wonderful I W’hcn 
wc arc at home here, of an evening, and shut the 
outer door, and draw those curtains — ^which she made 
— X^here could we be more snug? When it’s fine, 
and, we go^out for a walk in the evening, the streets 
abound in ct^yment for us. We look into the 
glluenng wkkabws^of the jewellm' shops; nnd I 


show Sophy which of the diamond-eyecil serpents* 
coiled up 9/1 white satin rising grounds, I would give 
her if I could afford it ; and Sophy shows me which 
of the gold watches that are capped and jewelled 
and engine-turned, and possessed of the horizontai 
lever-escape-movement, and all sorts of things, she 
would buy for me if s/ie could afford it ; and we 
pick out the spoons and forks, fish-slices, butter- 
knives, and sugar-tongs, we should both prefer if we 
could l)oth afford it : and really we go away as if 
we had got them ! Then, when we stroll into the 
sqiLares, and great streets, and see a house to let, 
sometimes we look up at it, and say, how would Z/ta( 
do, if 1 was made a judge? And we parcel it out — 
such a room for us, such rooms for the girls, and so 
forth ; until we settle to our satisfaction that it would 
do, or it wouldn't do, as the case may Ixj. Some- 
times, we go at half-price to the pit of .the theatre — 
the very smell of which is cheap, in my opinion, at 
the money — and there we thoroughly enjoy the play : 
which Sophy Ixjlieves every word of, and so do 1. 
In walking home, perhaps we buy a little bit of some- 
thing at a cook’s-shop, or a little lobster at the fish- 
monger’s, and bring it here, and make a splendid 
supjKir, chatting alx)ut what w^e have seen. Now', 
you know. Copperfield, if I was Lord Chancellor, w^e 
couldn't do this ! " 

“You would do something, whatever you were, 
my dear Traddlcs," thought 1, “that would be 
pleasant and amiable ! And by the way," I said 
aloud, “ 1 suppose you never draw any skeletons 
now?" 

“ Really." replied Traddles, laughing, and redden- 
ing, “ I can't wholly deny that I do, mv dear Cojijxir- 
field. For, Ixiing in one of the back rows of the 
King’s Bench the other day, with a i)en in my hand, 
the fancy came into my head to try how I had 
preserved that accomplishment. Ami 1 am afraid 
there's a skeleton — in a wig — on the ledge of the 
desk." 

After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles 
w'ound up by looking with a smile at the lire, and 
saying, in his forgiving way, “ Old Creaklc ! " 

“ 1 have a letter from that old— Rascal here," said 
I. For I never was less disp>osed to forgive him the 
way he used to batter Traddles, than when I saw 
'Fraddles so ready to forgive him himself. 

“From Cretikle the schoolmaster?" exclaimed 
Traddles. ‘ No I" 

“Among the iDcrsons who arc attracted to me in 
my rising fame and fortune," said I, looking over 
my letters, “and who discover that they were always 
much attached to me, is the sclf-.same Creaklc. He 
is not a schoolmaster now% Traddles. He is retired. 
He is a Middlesex Magi.strate." 

I thought Traddlcs might be surprised to hear it, 
but he was not so at all. 

‘ ‘ How do you suppose he comes to be a Middlesex 
M-agislratc?" said I. 

“Oh dear me t " replied Traddles, “it would be 
very difficult to answer that question. Perhaps he 
voted for somelxjdy, or lent money to somebody, or 
Ixiught something of somebody, or otherwise obliged 
somebody, or jobbed for somebody, wlio knew some- 
body who got the lieutenant of the county 4to noim- 
nate him for the commission." 

“On the commission he is, at any rate/* said I. 
“And he writes to me here, that he will be glad to 
show me, in operation, the only true system of prison 
discipline ; the only unchallengeable way of making 
sincere and lasting converts and penitents — which, 
you know, is by solitary confinement. What do you 
say?" 

“To the system?" ipquirod Traddles, looking 

grave, 
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No. To my accepting the offer, and your going 
with me?'*v 

“ I don’t object," said Traddles. 

**Then I’ll write to say so. You rememl)er {to 
say nothing of our treatment) this same Crcakle 
turning his son out of doors, I suppose, and the life 
he used to lead his wife and daughter ? " 

Perfectly," said Traddlcs. 

** Yet, if you’ll read his letter, you’ll find he is the 
tenderest of men to prisoners convicted of the whole 
calendar of felonies," said 1; “though 1 can't find 
that his tenderness extends to any other class of 
cretited Ixsings. " 

Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not at 
all surprised. I had not expected him IQ Ik:, and 
was not surprised myself; or my observation of 
similar practical satires would have bt*en but scanty. 
We arranged the time of our visit, and I wrote 
acccjrdingly to Mr. Crcakle that evening. 

On the appointed day — I think it was the next clay, 
but no matter — Traddles and I repaired to the prison 
where Mr. Creakle was powerful. It was an immense 
and solid building, erected at a vast exiKmse. I 
could not help thinking, as we approached the gate, 
what an xiproar would have l^een made in the country, 
if any deluded man had proposed to spend one half 
the money it had cost, on the erection of an industrial 
school for the young, or a house of refuge for the 
deserving old. 

In an office that might have been on the ground- 
floor of the Tower of Babt:l, it was so massively con- 
structed, we were presented to our old schoolmaster ; 
who was one of a group, composed of two or three 
of the Vnisier sort of magistrates, and some visitors 
they had brought. Me received me, like a man who 
had formed my mind in bygone years, and had 
always loved me tenderly. On ruy introducing 
Traddles, Mr. Crcakle expressed, in like manner, 
but in an inferior degree, that he had always l>een 
Traddles's guide, philosopher, and friend. Our vener- 
able instructor was a great deal older, and not im- 
proved in appearance. His face was as fiery as ev'cr ; 
fus eyes were as small, and rather tleepcr set. The 
.scanty, wet-looking grey hair, by which I rernemlK?red 
him, was almost gone ; and the thick veins in liis 
bald head were none the more agreeable to look at. 

After some conversation among the.se gentlemen, 
from which I might have supposed that there wjis 
nothing in the world to be legitimately taken into 
account but the supreme comfort of prisoners, at any 
expehse, and nothing on ,the wide earth to be done 
outside prison-doors, we ’began our inspection. It 
being then just dinner-time, we went, first into the 
great kitchen, where every prisoner's dinner was in 
course of being set out separately (to be handed to 
him in his cell), with the regularity and precision of 
clock-work. I said aside, to IVaddles, that I won- 
dered whether it occurred to anybody, that there 
was a striking contrast between these plentiful rq^asts 
of choice quality, and the dinners, not to say of 
paupers, but of soldiers, sailors, laliourers, the great 
bulk of the honest, working community ; of whom not 
one man in five hundred ever dined half so well- But 
I learned that the “system" required high living; 
and, in short, tc dispose of the system, once for all, 

I found that on that head and on all others, ** the 
system " put an end to all doubts, and disposed of 
all anomalies. Nobody appeared to have the least 
idea that there was any other system, but system, 
to Iw: considered. 

As we were going through some of the magnificent 
passages, 1 inquired of Mr. Crcakle and his friend.s 
what were supposed to be the main advantages of 
this all-governing and universally over-riding system ? 

1 found them to be the perfect iktlation of prisoners 


— so that no one man in confinement there, knew 
anything about another; and the reduction of 
prisoners to a wholesome state of mipd, leading to 
sincere contrition and repentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit indi- 
viduals in their cells, and 10 traverse the passages in 
w'hich those cells were, and to have the manner of 
the going to chapel and so forth, explained to us, 
that there wa.s a strong probability of the prisoners 
knowing a good deal about each other, and of their 
carrying on a pretty complete system of intercourse. 
This, at the lime 1 write, has been proved, 1 believe, 
to l)e the case ; but, as it would have lieen fiat blas- 
phemy against the system to have hinted such a 
doubt then, I looked out for the penitence as diligently 
as I could. 

And here again, I had great misgivings. I found as 
prevalent a fashion in the form of the iK?nitence. a.s I 
had left outside in the forms of the coats and waist- 
coats in the windows of the tailors* shops. I found 
a vast amount of profession, varying very little in 
character : varying very little (which I lliougbt ex- 
ceedingly suspicious) even in words. I found a gre,at 
many foxes, disparaging whole vineyards of inac- 
cessible grapes ; but I found very few' foxes whom I 
would have tmsted within reach of a bunch. Above 
all, 1 found that the most professing men Wfcre tlic 
greatest objects of inierost : and that their conceit, 
their vanity, their want of excitement, and their love 
of deception (which many of them possessed to an 
almost incredible extent, as their histories showed), 
all promi)ted to these professions, and were all 
gratified by thorn. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course of 
our goings to and fro, of a certain Nuntber I'wenty 
Seven, who was the favourite, and who really ap- 
peared to l)C a Model Prisoner, that I resolved to 
suspend my judgment until I should see I’wenty 
Seven. Twenty Eight, I understood, was also a 
briglit particular star ; but it was his misfortune 
to nave hi,s glory a little dimmed by the extraordinary 
lustre of Twenty Seven. I heard so much of Twenty 
Stjven, of his pious admonitions to everybody around 
him, and of tiie beautiful letters he constantly wrote 
to his mother {whom he seemed to consiiier in a 
vt^ry bad way), that I became quite impatient to see 
him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on 
account of Twenty Seven being reserved for a con- 
cluding effect. But,^t last, we came to the door of 
his ceil ; and Mr. Creakle, looking through a little 
hole in it, reported to us, in a state of the gre^atest 
admiration, that he was reading a Hymn Book. 

There was such a rush of heads immedkilely, to 
sec Number Tw'enty Seven reading his Hymn Ik>ok, 
that the little h<4c; was blocked up, six or seven heads 
deep. To remedy this inconvenience, and give us 
an opix)rtuniiy of conversing with Twenty Seven in 
all his purity, Mr. Creakle directed the door of the 
cell to be unlocked, and Twenty Setven. to be Invited 
out into the passage. This was done ; and whom 
should Traddles and I then iKfhold, to our amaze- 
ment, in this converted Number Twenty Seven, but 
Uriah Heep 1 

He knew us directly ; and said, as he came out—* 
with the old writhe, — 

“ How do you do, Mr, Coppcrfield ? How do you 
do, Mr, Traddles?" 

This recognition caused a gimcral admiraddh in 
the party. I rather thought that every one w'as 
struck by hts not being proud, and taking notice 
of us. 41 

“ Well. Twenty Seven," said Mr, Creakle, moum- 
fttlly admiring Mm. **Hqw do you find yourielf 
to-day?" 
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sir!” replied UHeh Heep« 

*• Vdtt ire always so, Twenty Seven/' si^id Mr. 
'Crea^« ' ” > ' ^ ' 

Here, another gentleiman asked, with extnnne 
asnrieQr : *♦ Are you quite comfortable ? ** 

•‘VwB, Ithank you, slri" said Uriah Heep, look- 
ing In that direction. ** Fbx more comfortable here, 
than ever 1 was outside. 1 see my follies now, sir. 
lliat^s what makes me comfortable.*' 

Several gentlemen were much affected ; and a 
third questioner, forcing himself to the front, in- 
quired aith extreme feebng : How do you find the 
beef?'' 

Thank you, sir," replied Uriah, glancing in the 
new direction of this voice, “ it was tougher yester- 
day than 1 could wish ; but it*s my duty to bean I 
have committed follies, gentlemen," said Uriah, look- 
ing round with a meek smile, * ‘ and 1 ought to bear 
the consequences without repining/' 

A murmur, partly of gratincation at Twenty 
Seven's celestial state of mind, and partly of indig- 
nation against the Contractor who had given him 
any cause of complaint (a note of which w'as im- 
m^iately made by Mr. Creakle), having subsided, 
Twenty Seven sto<^ in the midst of us, as if he felt 
himself the principal object of merit in a highly 
meritorious museum. That we, the neophytes, might 
have an excess of light shining upon us all at once, 
orders were given to let out Twenty Eight. 

I had been so much astonished already, that I only 
felt a kind of resigned wonder when Mr. Lit timer 
walked forth, reading a good book I 

** Twenty Eight," said a gentleman in spectacles, 
who had not yet spoken, “you complained last 
week, my good fellow, of the cocoa. How has it 
been since?" 

1 thank you, sir,” said Mr. Litiimer, ** it has been 
better made. If I might take the liberty of saying 
so, sir, I don't think the milk which is boiled with it 
is quite genuine ; but 1 am aware, sir, that there is 
great adulteration of milk, in I^ndon, and that the 
article in a pure state is di^cult to be obtained." 

appeared to me that the gentleman in spectacles 
backed his Twenty Eight against Mr. Creaklc's 
Twenty Seveui for each of them took his own man 
in hand. 

** What is your state of mind, Twenty Eight?" 
said the questioner m spectacles. 

“ 1 thank you, sir," returned IJ^r, Littimer ; ** I see 
my follies now, sir. I am a good deal troubled when 
1 think of the sins of my former companions, sir ; 
but 1 trust they may find forgiveness." 

•*You are quite happy yourself?" said the 
questioner, nodding encouragement. 

am much obliged to you, sir," returned Mr. 
Littimer. ** Perfectly so." 

**tM thiere anything nt all on your mind, now?" 
skid the questioner, ** If so, mention it, I'wenty 

^ Sir, "said Mr. Littimer, without looking up. “if 
ihyeyes have not deceived me, there is a gentleman 
prqwnt who was acquainted with me in my former 
life. It may be profitable to that gentleman to know, 
sin, that 1 attribute my past follies, entirely to haviM 
litm a thous^tless life in the service of young men! 
and to having allowed myself to be led by them 
into weaknia^, which' 1 had not the strength to 
mist. 1 hope, that gentleman will take warning, 
sir, and will not bo onended at my freedom. It is 
for iilii gdpd. I am oons^om of my own past ft^lies. 
X hof^ne iW of all the wickedness and sin* 

lo iUfbieli he has beto a party." 

;f that several gentleiiiat were shading 

dwk with um hand, as if 

oome Into cihar^« 


“This does you credit, Twenty Eight:** returned 
the questioner. “ I should have expected it of you. 
Is there an vthina else ? " 

•' Sir," returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting up 
his eyebrows, but not his eyes, “there was a young 
woman who fell into dissolute courses, that 1 en- 
deavoured to save, sir/ but could not rescue. I beg 
that gentleman, if he has it in hts power, to inform 
that young woman from me that 1 forgive her her 
bad conduct towards myself ; and that 1 call her to 
repentance — ifhe will be so good." 

“ I have no doubt, Twenty Eight." returned the 
questioner, “ that the gentleman you refer to feels 
very strongly — as we all must — what you have so 
properly said. We will not detain you," 

“ I thank you, sir," said Mr. Littimer. “Gentle- 
men, 1 wish you a good day, and hoping you and 
your families will also see your wickedness, and 
amend 1 " 

With this, Number Twenty Eight retired, after a 
glance between him and Uriah ; as if they were not 
altogether unknown to each other, through some 
medium of communication ; and a murmur went 
found the group, as his door shut upon him, that he 
was a most resj^ctablc man, and a beautiful case. 

•• Now, Twenty Seven," said Mr. Creakle, entering 
on a clear stage with Ais man, “is there anything 
that any one can do for you ? If so, mention it." 

“1 would umbly ask, sir," returned Uriah, with a 
jerk of his malevolent head, “ for leave to write again 
to mother." 

“It shall certainly be granted," said Mr. Creakle. 

“ I'hank you, sir! I am anxious about mother. 

I am afrai she ain't safe." 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from? But 
there was a sc'^ndalised whisper of “ Hush I " 

“Immortally safe, sir," returned Uriah, writhing 
in the direction of the voice. “ 1 should wish mother 
to lie got into my state. 1 never should have been 
got into my present, slate if I hadn’t come here. I 
wish mother had come here. It w^ould be better for 
everybody, if they got took up, and W’as brought 
here." 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction — 
greater satisfaction, 1 think, than anything that had 
passed yet. 

“ Before I come here," said Uri.ah, stealing a look 
at us, as if be would have blighted the outer world to 
which we belonged, if he could. “I was given to 
follies ; but nov / 1 am sensible of my follies, rhere's 
a deal of sin outside. There’s a deal of sin in mother. 
There's nothing but sin everywhere — except here." 

“ You are quite changed?" said Mr. Oeakle. 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir I ’^cried this hopeful penitent. 

“You wouldn't relapse, if you were going out?" 
asked somebody else. 

“ Oh dc-ar no. sir I " 

“ Well I " said Mr. Creakle, ** this is very gratifying. 
You have addressed Mr. Copperfield, Twenty Seven, 
Do you wish to say anything further to him ? " 

“ You knew me a long time before I came here and 
was changed, Mr. Copperfield," said Uriah, looking 
at me ; and a more villainous look 1 never saw, even 
on his visage. “ You knew me when, in spite of pny 
follies, 1 was umble among them that was pro\^, ahd 
meek among them that was violent— you was *okmt 
to roc yourself, Mr, Copperfield. Once, you struck 
me a blow in the face, you know." 

General commiseration. Several indignant glances 
directed at me. 

“ But 1 forgive yqu, Mr. Copperfield," said Uriah, 
making hts toigiving nature the stfbject of a most 
Inipious and awful parallel, which I shall not record. 
“ I forgive eveiyb^y. It would iU become me to 
bedr miufee. I fredty forgive you» and 1 hope youH 
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€int> your passions in fottiie. I Hope Mr. W* wilt 
repent, and Miss W.. and an of that sinful lot. Vou've 
been visited with ai¥iiction» ’<»nd 1 hope it nmf do you 
good ; but you'd better have come here. Mr. W. 
Had better have come here, and Miss W. too. The 
best wish 1 could give you, Mr. CopperBeld, and give 
all of you gentlemen, is, that you could be took up 
and brought here. When I thiiik of my past follies, 
and my present state, I am sure it would be best for 
■ you. I pity all who ain’t brought here ! " 

He sneaked back into bis celt, amidst a little chorus 
of approbation ; and both Traddles and I exi^erienced 
a ^eat relief when he was locked in. 

It was a characteristic feature in this repentance, 
that 1 was fain to ask what these two men had done, 
to be there at all That app^red to be the last thing 
about which they had anything to say. I addressed 
myself to one of the two warders, who, I suspected, 
from certain latent indications in their faces, knew 
preiyr well what all this stir was worth. 

**uo you know," said I, as we walked along the 
passage, ‘ ' what felony was Number Twenty Seven’s 
last 'folly?* " 

The answer was that it was a Bank case. 

" A fraud on the Bank of England?" I asked. 

" Yes, sir. PVaucl, forgery, and conspiracy. He 
and some others. He set the others on. It was a 
deep plot for a large sum. Sentence, transportation 
for life. Twenty Seven was the knowingest bird of 
the lot, and had very nearly kept himself safe ; but 
not quite. The Bank was just able to put salt upon 
his tail — and only just." 

" Do you know 'Iwenty Eight’s offence ? ** 

" I’wenty Eight," returned my informant, speaking 
throughout in a low tone, and looking over his 
shoulder as wc walked along the passage, to guard 
ihiiTiself from l>cing overheard, in such an unlawful 
reference to these Immaculaies, by Creakle and the 
rest ,* " I'wenty Eight (also transportation) got a 
place, and robbed a young master of a matter of two 
hundred and fifty pounds in money and valuables, 
the night before they were going abroad. I par- 
ticularly recollect his case, from his being took by a 
dwarf." 

A what ? " 

* A little woman. I have forgot her name." 

‘ Not Mowcher ? " 

' That’s it ! He had eluded pursuit, and w'as 
going to America in a flaxen wig and wliiskers, and 
such a complete disguise as never you see in all your 
born days ; when the little woman, being in South- 
ampton, met him w'alking along the street — picked 
him out with her sharp eye in a moment — ran betwixt 
his legs to upset him — and held on to him like grim 
Death." 

" Excellent Miss Mowcher I " cried I. 

" You’d have said so, if you had seen her, standing 
on a chair in the witness-box at the trial, as I did,^’ 
said my friend. " He cut her face right open, and 
pounded her in the most brutal manftr, when she 
took him ,* but she never loosed her hold till he was 
locked up. She held so tight to him, in fact, that 
the oflicers werife obliged to take 'em both together. 
She gave her evidence in the gamest way, and was 
highly complimen ted by the Bench, and cheered right 
: home to her lodgings. She said in Court that she’d 
Have took him single-handed (on account of what she 
knew concerning him), if he had been Samson. And 
it’s my belief she would 1 " 

It was mine too, and I highly respected Miss 
Mowcher for it. 

We had now seen all there was to see. It would 
have been in vain to represent to such a man as the 
worshipful Mr. Creakle, that Twenty Seven and 
Bight were poSectly and mt* 


changed ; that eaacily what they were then, ihty.had 
always been ; that tha hyjiOcritical knaves were jiM 
the subjects to make that sort of profession in 
a place ; that they knew its market-value at least as 
well as we did, in the immediate service it wotfld do 
them when they were ex{>atrialed ; in a word, that 
it was a rotten, hollow, painfully suggestive piece of 
business altogether. We left them to their i^stem 
and themselves, and went home wondering, 

"Perhaps it's a good thing, Traddle.s," said I» 
"to have an unsound Hobby ridden hard ; for It's 
the sooner ridden to death." 

" I hope so," replied Traddles. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY. 

The year came round to Christmas-time, and I had 
been at home above two months. I had .seen Agnes 
frequently. However loud the general voice nrught 
be in giving me encouragement, and however fervetit 
the emotions and endeavours to which it roused me, 
I heard her lightest word of praise as 1 heard nothing 
else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I 
rode over there, and passed the evening. I usually 
rode back at night ; for the old unhappy sense was 
always hovering about me now — most sorrowfully 
when I left her— and I was glad to be up and out, 
rather than wandering over the past in weary wake* 
fulness or miserable dreams. I wore away the longest 
part of many wild sad nights, in those rides ; reviving, 
as I went, the thoughts that had occupied^me in my 
long absence. 

Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to the 
echoes of those thoughts, I should better express the 
truth. They spoke to me from afar off, i had put 
them at a distance, and accepted my inevitable place. 
When 1 read to Agnes what I wrote; when i saw 
her listening face ; moved her to smiles or tears ; and 
heard lu;r cordial voice so earnest on Ute shadowy 
events of that imaginative world in which I Uved f l 
thought what a fate mine might have been — but only 
thought so, as 1 had thought after I Was married tO 
Dora, what I could have wished my wife to be. 

My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, 
which, if I disquieted, I wronged most selfishly and 
poorly, and could never restore ; my matured assur* 
ance that I, who had 'worked out my own destiny, 
and won what I had impetuously set my heart on, 
had no right to murmur and must bear ; comprised 
what 1 felt and what 1 had learned. But I iovod^ 
her: and now it even became some consolatic^ to 
me, vaguely to conceive a distant day when 1 might 
blamelessly avow it ; when alt this should be over ; 
when I could say. "Agnes, so it was when I came 
home ; and now 1 am old, and 1 never have loved 
since J " 

She did not once show me any change in herself 
What she always had been to me, she still was; 
wholly unaltered. 

Between my aunt and me there had Imn soniethifi|t, 
in this connection, since the night of my return, ivhlea 
1 cannot call a restraint, or an avoidahoe of the jnit> 
ject, so much as an imfrfied under^ndfi^^ we 
thought of it together, but did not dbape diir thought* 
into words. Wben, according to cmr old aisidni, wef 
sat before the 6m at ihihti we often la)l Into 
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^ ^ r® breeze ruffled JtT 61^8^,^ 

^vsCbristmas-tiinebdng co^^ ai^ Agnes having o^The ‘ hillto^fd" stek^g Ttidf^KuSw^ 
xepoaed no new confidence in me, a doubt that had the whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-Hnd Win^ 
seveta\ times arisen in my mind— whether she could against the dark sky, as if they were drawn ona ifu^f 
have that perception of the true state of my breait, slate 1 “ 
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which restrained her with the apprehension of giving I found Agnes alone. The little girls had ffone to 
me pjiin— began to oppress me heavily. If that were their own homes now, and sh^ was alone by the fire* 


so, my sacrifice was nothing ; my plainest obligation reading. She put down her>BSok on seeing me come 
to her unfulfilled ; and every poor action I had shrunk in; and having welcomed me as usual, took her 
from, I was hourly doing. 1 resolved to set this right work-basket and sat in one cf the old-fashioned 
beyond all doubt; — if such a barrier were between windows. 

us, to break it down at once with a determined hand. I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked 


It was — what lasting reason have 1 to remember 
ill — a cold, harsh, winter day. There had been 
snow some hours Ixjforc ; and it lay, not deep, but 
hard-frozen on the ground. Out at sea, l^eyond my 
window, the wind blew ruggedly from the north. I 
had been thinking of it, sweeping over those moun- 
tain wastes of snow rn Switzerland, then inaccessible 
to anv human foot ; and had Ixjen speculating which 
was the lonelier, those solitary regions, or a deserted 
ocean. 

Riding to-day, Trot?*' said my aunt, putting her 
head in at the d'cKir. 

"Yes,** said 1, "I am going over to Canterbury. 
lt*s a good day for a ride.’^ 

“ I nope your horse may think so, too.** said my 
aunt; *‘biil at present he is holding down his head 
and his cars, standing b«*fore the door there, as if he 
thought his stable preferable.’* 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse on the 
forbidden ground, but had not at all relented toward 
the donkeys. 

** He will lie fresh enough, presently 1 ” said 1. 

*' The ride will do his master good, at all events,*’ 
oliserved my aunt, glancing at the pajxirs on my 
table. *‘Ah, child, you mss a good many hours 
here I I never thought, when I used to read Ijooks, 
what work it was to write them.” 


of what I was doing, and when it would be done, and 
of the progress I Irad made since my last visit. Agnes 
was very cheerful : and laughingly predicted that I 
should soon become too famous to be talked to, on 
such subjects. 

** So I make the most of the present lime, you see,” 
said Agnes, " and talk to you while I may.” 

As 1 looked at her beautiful face, observant of her 
work, she raised her mild clear eyes, and saw that I 
was looking at her, 

“ You are thoughtful to-day, Trolwood I ” 

** Agnes, shall I tell you what about? I came to 
tell you. '* 

She put aside her work, as she was used to do when 
we were seriously discussing anything ; and gave me 
her whole attention. 

** My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to 
you ? ” 

No ! ** she answered, with a look of astonishment. 

'* Do you doubt my being wliai I always have been 
to you?” 

*' No ! ” she answered, as before, 

** Do you remember that I tried to tell you. when 
I came home, what a debt of gratitude 1 owed you, 
dearest Agnes, and how fervently I fell towards you?” 

** I remember it,” she said, gently, “ very well.” 

“ You have a secret,” said 1. ** I^t me share it, 


*‘It*s work enough to read them, sometimes,” I Agnes.” 
returned. *' As to the writing, it has its own charms, She cast down her eyes, and trembled, 
aunt.” ** I could hardly fail to know, even if I had not 


“Ah! I see!” said my aunt. “Ambition, love heard’— but from other lips than yours, Agnes, which 


of approbation, sympathy, anti much more, I su{> 
pose? Well : go along with you ! ” 

“Do you know anything more,” said I, standing 
composedly before her — she liad patted me on the 
shoulder, and sat down in my chair, “ of that attach- 
ment of Agnes?" 

She looked up in my face a little while, before 
replying : 

“I think I do, Trot." 


seems strange - that there is some one upon whom 
you have b*^siowed the treasure of your love. Do not 
shut me out of what concerns your happiness so 
nearly ! If you can trust me as you say you can, and 
as 1 know you may, let me be your friend, your 
brother, in this matter, of all others 1 ” 

With an appealing, almost a reproachful, glance, 
she rose from the window ; and hurrying across the 
ixK)m as if without knowing where, put her hands 


“Are you confirmed in your impression?” I in- l>cfore her face, and burst into such tears as smote 
quired. me to the heart. 

“ t think I am. Trot.** And yet lhe>i.awakened something in me, bringing 

She looked so steadfastly at me : with a kind of promise to my heart. Without my knowing why, 


doubt, or pity, or suspense in her affection : that I 
summoned the stronger determination to show her a 
perfectly clieerful face. 

“ And what is more, Trot ** said my aunt. 

“Yes!” 

“ I think Agnes is going to be married.” 

“ CJod bless her ! ** said 1, cheerfully. 

“ God bless her ! ” said my aunt, “ and her husband 
too I ” 

I echoed parted from my aunt, went lightly 
dowii-atatrs, mounted, and rode away. There was 
mason tMhn before to dp what I had resolved 

1 recollect the wintry ride I The frozen 
vpant^ of ice, brushed from the blades of grass by 


these tears allied themselves with the quietly sad 
smile which was so fixed in my remembrance, and 
shook me more with hope than fear or sorrow. 

“ Agnes ! Sister 1 Dearest 1 What have I done? '* 
*'Ivetmego away, Trotwood. I am not weM. I 
am not myself. 1 will speak to you by-Khd-by — 
another time. I will write to you. Don't spddc to 
me now. Don’t ! don't ! ” 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I had 
spoken to her on that former night, of her affectipn 
needing no return. It seemed a very world that 1 
must search through in a moment. 

“ Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think 
that 1 have been the cause. My dearest girl, deaier 
to me titan anything in life, if you are unhappy, let 
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me share your unhappiness. If you are in need of 
help or counsel, let me try to give it to you. If you 
i have indeed a burden on your heart, let tne try to 
lighten it. For whom do I live now, Agnes, if it is 
(not for you ? * 

“Oh, spare me I I am not myself! Anotlier 
time ! " was alM could distinguish. 

W^as it a selfish error that Was leading me away? 
Or, having once a clue to hope, was there something 
opening to me that I l«id not dared to think of? 

“1 must say more. I cannot let you leave me 
so ! For Heaven's sake, Agnes, let us not mistake 
each other after all these years, and all that has come 
and gone with them 1 I must speak plainly. If you 
have any lingering thought that I could envy the 
happiness you will confer ; that I could not resign you 
to a dearer protector, of your own choosing ; that I 
could not, from my removed place, be a contented 
witness of your joy ; dismiss it, for 1 don't deserve it ! 
1 have not suffered quite in vain. You have not 
taught me quite in vain. There is no alloy of self in 
wliat I feel for you." 

She was quiet now. In .a little time, she turned 
her pale face towards me, and said in a low voice, 
broken here and there, but very clear, 

“ I owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trotwood 
— which, indeed, I do not doubt — to tell you, you are 
mistaken. I can do no more. If I have sometimes, 
in the course of years, wanted help and counsel, they 
have come to me. If 1 have sometimes been unhappy, 
the feeling has passed away. If 1 have ever had a 
burden on my heart, it has been lightened for me. If 
I have any secret, it is — no new one ; and is — not 
what you suppose. I cannot reveal it, or divide it. 
It has long been mine, and must remain mine." 

* ‘ Agnes ! Stay ! A moment ! " 

She was goingaway, but I detained her. I clasped 
iny arm round her waist. “In the course of years ! " 
“It is not a new one! " New thoughts and hopes 
w^ere whirling through my mind, and all the colours 
of my life were changing. 

“ Dearest Agnes ! Whom I so respect and honour 
— wlioni 1 so devotedly love ! VV'Jien I cainc liere to- 
day. I thought that nothing could have wTcsted this 
confession from me. I thought I could have kept it 
in my bosom ail our lives, till we were old. liut, 
Agnes, if have indeed any new-born liope that I may 
ever call you something more than Sister, widely 
different from Sister ! " 

Her tears fell fast ; but they were not like those 
she had lately shed, and I saw my lioiTe brighten in 
them. 

“Agnes! Ever my guide, and best support! If 
you had l.>een more mindful of yourself, and loss of 
me, when we grew up here together, I think my 
heedless fancy never would have w'andererl from you. 
T3ut you w'erc so much Ixitter than I. so iieccSsSary to 
me in every boyish hope and disappointment, that to 
have you to confide in, and rely upon in everything, 
became a second nature, suppkatiting for the time the 
first and greater one of laving you as I do ! " 

Still weeping, but not sadly — ^joyfully ! And clasped 
in my arms as she had never been, as 1 had thought 
;:she never was to be ! 

“When I loved Dora— fondly, Agnes, as you 
" 

> “Yes!" she cned, earnestly. “I am glad to 
itnow it I " 

0 “When I loved her — even then, my love would 
have been incomplete, without your sym^thy, I had 
Jt, and it was perfected. And when I lost her, Agnes, 
What should 1 have been without you, still ! " 
t Closer in my arms, nearer to my heart, her 
trembling band upon my shoulder, her sweet eyes 
ISihining mrough her tears, on mine I 


went away, detr Afnes> loving you. 1 slayted 
away, lovingjrou. I returned house, loving you I * 
And now^, I tried to tell her of the struggle 1 had 
had, and the conclusion I had come to. 1 tried to lay 
my mind before her, truly, and entirely, I tried lo 
show her how I liad hoi)ed I had come into the l)eiler 
knowledge of my.sclf and of her ; how I had resigned 
myself to what that letter knowledge brought ; and 
how I had come then?,,, even that day, in iny fidelity to 
this. If she did so love me (I said) that she could 
take me for her husband, she could do so, on no 
deserving of mine, except upon the trutlt of my love 
for her. and the trouble in which it had ripened to be 
what it was ; arid hence it was that 1 revealed it. 
And O. Agnes, even out of thy true eves, in that 
same time, the spirit of my child-wife looked upon 
me, siiying it was well ; and winning me, ilirougU thee, 
to tenderest recolU:clion.s of the lilossom that bad 
withered in its bloom 1 

“I am so blest, Trotwood — my heart is so over- 
charged— but tlierc is one thing i must say." 

“ Dearest, what ? " 

She laid her gentle hands uiX)n my shoulders, and 
looked calmly in my face. 

“ Do you know, yet, what it i.s?" 

“ 1 am afraid to s|x;culate on what it is. Tell me, 
my dear." 

“ I have loved you all my life 1 " 

Oh, we were happy, we were happy I Our tears 
were not for the trials (hers so much the greater), 
through which wc had cornc lo be thu.s, but for the 
rapture of being thus, never to be divided more 1 

Wc walked, that winu?r evening, in the fields to- 
gether ; and the blessed cairn within us seemed to be 
I>arlaken by the frosty air. The early stars began to 
shine while we were fingering on, and looking up to 
them, we thanked our God ior Iiaving guided us to 
this tranquillity. 

Wc stood together in the same old-fashioned 
window at night, when the n>oon was shirting ; Agnes 
with her qui(?t eyes raised up to it ; I following her 
glance, l.ong miles of road then opened out licfore 
my mind ; .and, toiling on, I saw a ragged way-worn 
boy forsaken and nuga’Cted, who should come lo call 
even the heart now beating against mine, his own. 

It was nearly dinner-time next day when wc 
appeared before my aynt. She was u|> in my study, 
Doggoity said : which it was licr pride lo keep in 
readiness and orclcT for me. We found her, in her 
sixjctaclcs, sitting by the fire. 

“Goodness me!" said my aunt, peering through 
the tlusk, “ who's this you’re bringing home? " 

“ Agnes," said I. 

As we harl arranged to say nothing .at first, my 
aunt was not a little liiscomfited. She darted a hope- 
ful glance at me, when I .said “ Agnes ; " but seeing 
that I looked as usual, she look oft her spectacles in 
despair, and rubbed her nose with them. 

She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless ; and wc 
were soon in the lighted parlour down-stairs, at dinner. 
My aunt put on her spectacles twice or thrice, to tidce 
another look at me, but as often took them o^F again, 
disappointed , and rubbed her nose with them. Much 
to the discomfiture of Mr. Dick, who knew this to l>e 
a bad symptom. 

“ By the bye. aunt," said I, after dinner ; ** I have 
been s|>eaking to Agnes alwut what you told me." 

“ Then, Trot," s;ud my aunt, turning scarlet, “ you 
did wrong, and broke yx»ur promist?." . 

“ You are not angry, aunt, I trast ? I am sure yoir 
won’t be, when you learn that Agnes is not unhappy 
in any attachment*" 
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** Stuff and nonsense I '' said my aunt. 

As my atmt appeared to be annoyed, X thought the 
best way was to cut her annoyance short 1 took 
Agnes in my arm to the back of her chair, and we 
both leaned over her. My aunt with one clap of her 
hands, and one look through her spectacles, imme- 
dtatefy went into hysterics, for the first and only tinje 
in alt my knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The moment 
my aunt was restored, she flew at Peggotty, .and call- 
ing her a silly old creature, hugged her with all her 
might. After tlmt, she hugged Mr. Dick (who was 
hij^y honoured, hut a good deal surprised) ; and 
after that, told them why. Then we were all happy 
together. 

1 could not discover whether my aunt, in her last 
short conversation with me, had fallen on a pious 
fraud, or had really mistaken the state of ray mind. 
It was quite enough, she said, that she had told me 
Agnes was going to Ikj married ; and that I now knew 
better than any one how true it was. 

We were married within a fortnight. Traddles 
and Sophy, and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the 
only guests at our quiet wedding. We left them full 
of joy 5 and drove away together. Clasped in my 
embrace, I held the source of every worthy aspiration 
I had ever had ; the centre of myself, the circle of my 
life, my own, my wife ; my love of whom was founded 
on a rock 1 

Dearest husband I " said Agnes. Now that I 
may call you by that name, I have one thing more to 
tell you.’* 

** I^t me hear it, love.' 

** U grows out of the night when Dora died. She 
sent you for fnc.* 

“ She did,” 

'♦She told me that she left me something. Can 
you think what it was ? ” 

I believed I could, I drew the wife who had so 
long loved me, closer to my side, 

“ She told me that she made a Last request to me, 
and left me a last charge," 

“ And it was ” 

That only I would occupy this vacant place.'* 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and 
wept ; and I wept with her, thougj^wc were so happy. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

A VISITOR, 

What I have purposed to record is nearly finished ; 
but there is yet an incident conspicuous in my 
mcn«>ry, on which it often rests with dedight, and 
without which one thread in the web I have spun, 
would have a ravelled end. 

! had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic 
joy was perfect; I had been married ten happy years. 
Agnes and I >^re sitting by the fire, in our house in 
London, one night in spring, and three of our children 
were playing in the room, when I was told that a 
stranger wished to see me. 

He had been asked if he came on business, and had 
answered No ; he had come for the pleasure of seeing 
me, and had ^mc a lopg way. He was an old man, 
ncy servant s^, and lomsed like a farmer. 

As this sdii||ed mysterious to the children, and 
moreover was iiiEe the beginning of a favourite story 


Ajpies used to tell thpm, introductory to the arriv 
ofa wicked old Faiiy in a cloak who bated every bod 
it produced, some commotion. One of our boys la 
his head in his mother*s lap to be out of barm’s wa 
and little Agnes (our eldest child) left her doll in 
chair to represent her, and thrust out her 'Httle hea 
of golden curls from between the window-curtains, t 
see what happened next. 

Let him come in here I ** said I. 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark doorwa 
as he entered, a hale, grey-haired old man. Littl 
Agnes, attracted by his looks, had run to bring hir 
in. and 1 had not yet cl^ly seen his face, when m^ 
wife, starting up, cried oSt to me, in a pleased am 
agitated voice, that it was Mr. Peggotty I 

It was Mr. Peggotty, An old man now, but it 
a ruddy, hearty, strong old age. When our firs 
emotion was over, and he sat before the fire with the 
children on his knees, and the blaze shining oif hif 
face, he looked, to me, as vigorous and robust, witha 
as handsome, an old man, as ever I had seen, 

“ Mas'r Davy,” said he. And the old name in the 
old tone fell so naturally on my ear ! Mas'r Davy, 
*tis a joyful hour as I see you, once more, 'long with 
your own trew wnfe ! ” 

** A joyful hour indeed, old friend ! '* cried I. 

** And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

To look at these heer flowers ! Why, Mas’r Davy, 
you w'as but the heighth of the littlest of these, when 
I first see you ! When Em'ly warn't no bigger, and 
our poor lad w^erc a lad ! " 

*• Time has changed me more than it has changed 
you since then,” said I. “ But let these dear rogues 
go to bed ; and as no house in England but this must 
hold you, tell me where to send for your luggage (is 
the old black bag among it, that went so far, I 
wonder I), and then, over a glass of Yarmouth grog, 
we will have the tidings of ten years ! ” 

“ Are you alone ? ” asked Agnes. 

Yes, ma’am,” he said, kissing her bund, “ quite 
alone.” 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to give 
him w^elconic enough ; and as I began to listen to 
his old familiar voice, 1 could have fancied he was 
still pursuing his long journey in search of his darling 
niece. 

“ It’s a niort of water,” said Mr. Peggotty, fur 
to come across, and on'y slay a mailer of fower 
weeks. But water (’.specially when 'tis salt) comes 
nat’ral to me ; and friends is dear, and I am heer. — 
Which is verse,” said Mr. I’eggotty, surprised to find 
it out, ** though I hadn’t such intentions.” 

** Are you going back those many thousand miles, 
so soon ? ” asked Agnes. 

** Yes, ma'am,*' he returned. ** I giv the promise 
to Em’ly, afore I come away. You sec. I doen’t grow 
younger as the years comes round, and if I hadn’t 
sailed as 'tw’as, most like I shouldn't never have 
done 't. And it’s alius been on my mind, as I mus/ 
come and see Mas’r Davy and your own sweet 
blooming self, in your w^edded happiness, afore I got 
to-bt! too old,” 

He looked at us, as if he could never feast his eyes 
on us sufficiently. Agnes laughingly put back some 
scattered locks of his grey hair, that he might see us 
belter. 

And now tell us,” said I, ” everything n^l^ting to 
your fortunes,” 

Our fortuns, Mas'r Davy,” he rejoined, is soon 
told. We haven’t fared nohows, but fared to thrive. 
We've alius thrived. We’ve worked as we ought to 't, 
and maybe we lived a Icetle hard at first or so, but we 
have alius thrived. What with slieep-farming, and 
what w iih stock-farming, and what with one thing and 
what with t'other, we are as well to do, as w^eU could 
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be. Tbecr's been kiendcr a blessing fell us/' 
said Mr. Peggotty, reverentially inclining his head, 
•‘ and we've done nowt liut prosper. That is, in the 
long run. If not yesterday, why then to-day, ^ If not 
lo-day* why then to-morrow.'* 

'♦And Emily? " said Agnes and I, both together. 
**Em*ly/’ said he, “arter you left her, ma'am — 
and I never heerd her saying of her prayers at night, 
t*other side the canvas screen, when we was settled 
in the Bush, but what I heerd your name— and arter 
she and me lost sight of Mas'r Davy, that fbeer shin- 
ing sundown— was that low, at first, that, if she had 
know'd then what Mas'r Davy kep from us so kind 
and thowtful, 'tis my opinion sbe*d have drooped 
away. But theer was some poor folks aboard as had 
illness among *em, and she took care of them ; and 
theer was the children in our company, and she took 
care of ihim ; and so she got to be busy, and to be 
doing good, and that helped her.** 

** When did she first hear of it?’* I asked. 

kep It from her arter 1 heerd on’t,” said Mr. 
’Peggotty; going on nigh a year. We was living 
then in a solitary place, but among the l>cautifallest 
trees, and with the roses a covering our Bein’ to the 
roof, Theer come along one day. when 1 was out 
a working on the land, a traveller from our own 
Norfolk or Sufi’olk in England (I doen’t rightly mind 
which), and of course we took him in, and giv him 
to eat and drink, an'd made him welcome. We all 
do that, all the colony over. He'd got an old news- 
paper with him,, and some other account in print of 
the storm. That’s how she know'd it. When 1 
come home at night, I found she know’d it.** 

He dropped his Voice as he said these words, and 
the gravity 1 so well remembered overspread his 
face. 

"Did it change her much ? ’* we asked. 

Aye, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his 
head ; “if not to this present hour. But 1 think the 
solitoode done her good. And she had a deal to 
mind in the way of poultry and the like, and minded 
of it, and come through. I wonder,” he said 
thoughtfully, “if you could sec myEm’ly now, Mas’r 
Davy, whether you’d ki^w her ! " 

“ Is she 80 altered I '* I incpiircd, 

“ I doon’t know. 1 see her ev’ry day, and doeii’t 
know ; but, odd-limcs, I have thowt so. A slight 
figure,'* Said Mr. Peggotty, looking at the fire, 
“ Tciender worn ; soft, sorrowf^ul, blue eyes ; a delicate 
face ; a pritty head, leaning a Jillle down ; a quiet 
voice ana way — timid a’mosl. Tliat’s Em*ly ! ” 

Wc silently observed him as he sat, still looking at 
the fire, 

“ Some thinks,” he said, “ as her affection was ill- 
bestoweti ; some, as her marriage was broke off by 
death. No one knows how ’tis. bhe might have 
married well a mort of times, ‘but, uncle,’ she says 
to me, * that’s gone for ever.’ Cheerful along with 
me ; retired when others is by ; fond of going any 
distance fur to tc^ch a child, or fur to tend a sick 
person, or fur to do some kindness tow'rds a young 
girl’s wedding (and site’s done a many, but has never 
seen one) ; fondly loving of her imde ; patient ; 
liked by young And old ; sowt out by all that has 
any trouble. That’s Em’ly 1 ” 

He drew his hand across his face, and with a half- 
suppressed sigh looked up from the fire, 

•* Is M,ai'tha with you yet?” I asked. 

“ Martha,” he replied, “got married, Mas’r Davy, 
In the second year. A young ntan, a farm-labourer, 
as come by us on his way to market with his mas'r’s 
dr^ys— a journey of over five hundred mile, theer 
and back— made ofiersdiir to take her fur his wife 
(wives is very scarce theer), and then to set up fur 
their two scl^ Jn the Bush, She spoke to me fur to 


tell him her trew stoiy. 1 did. They was married, 
and they^ivc fower hundred mile away from any 
voices but their own and the singing bifdS.” 

"Mrs. Gummidge?” I suggested. 

It was a plea^nt key to touch, for Mr, Peggotty 
suddenly burst into a roar of laughter, and rubbed 
his hands up and down his legs, as he had been 
accustomed to do when he enjoyed himseif in the 
long-shipwrecked boat. 

• • Would you believe it ! '* he said. “ Why, spmeun 
even made offers fur to many herf If a ship’s cook 
tliat was turning settler, Mas’r JDavy, didn’t make 
offers fur to marry Missis Gummiage, I*m Qormed — 
and I can't say no fiairer than that P* 

I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden ecstasy 
on the part of Mr, Peggotty was so delightful to her, 
that she could not leave off laughing ; and the more 
she laughed the more she made me laugh, and the 
reater Mr. Peggotty ’s ecstasy became, and the more 
e rubbed his legs. 

*' And what did Mrs. Gummidge say?” I asked, 
when I was grave enough. 

"If you’lT believe me,” returned Mr. Peggotty, 
"Missis Gummidge, ’stead of saying ‘thank you. I'm 
much ohleeged to you, I ain’t a going fur to change 
my condition at my time of life,' up’d with a bucket 
as was standing by, and laid it over that theer ship’s 
cook's head 'till he sung out fur help, and I went in 
and. reskied of him.” 

Mr. Peggotty Imrst into a great roar of laughter, 
and Agnes and I both kept him company. 

"But I must say this for the good creelur,” he 
resumed, wiping his face when we were quite ex- 
hausted ; " she has l>een all she said she’d be to us, 
and more. She’s the willingcst, the trewest, the 
honestcst-hclping woman, Mas’r Davy, as ever 
draw’d the breath of life, 1 have never know’d her 
to be lone and lorn, for a single minute, not even 
when the colony w'as all afore us, and we was new to 
it. And thinking of the old 'un is a thing she never 
done, I do assure you, since she left England I ” 

“ Now, jiist, not least, Mr. Micawber,” said I. 
" He has paid off every obligation he incurred here 
— even to Traddles’s bill, yon renicmbcr, my dear 
Agnes — and therefore we may take it for grameil 
that he is doing well. But whut is the latest 
him?” riJJ of 

Mr. Peggotty, with a smile, put his hand sail) 
breast-pocket, and produced a flat-folded, am 1: 
parcel, from which he took out, with much caised i 
little odd-looking newspaper. 

" Youarelo underslan', Mas’r Davy,” said he, ‘ ..nd 
we have left the Bush now, being so well to do ; a 
have gone right away round to Port Middleb. 
Harbour, wheer theer’s what we call a town.” « 
"Mr. Micawber was in the Bush near youf, 
said I. V 

" Bless you, yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, "and turntij 
to with a will. I never wish to meet a betivi 
genTman for turning to. with a will. I’ve seen 
theer bald head of his, a perspiring in the sun, Mas'i 
Davy, ’til I a’mosl thowt it would have melted away 
And now he’s a Magistrate.” 

A Magistrate, eh ? ” said I. 

Mr. Peggotty pointed to a certain paragraph in the 
new.spaper, wliere 1 read aloud as follows, from tb 
" Port Middlebay Times : ^ 

‘ ‘ iiy The public dinner to our distinguishec 
fellow-colonist and townsman, Wilkins Mica wber^ 
Esquire, Port Middlebay District Magistrate, cam^ 
off yesterday in the large room of the Hotel, whicl] 
was crowded to suffocation. It is estimated that noj 
fewer than forty-seven persons must have been acj 
commodated vruh dinner at one time, exclusive o{ 
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fBompany.ia the pas$a|fe and on the stairs. The better Wraself, and may his success among us be such 
iity, fashion^ and exclusiveness of Port MijJdlebay, as to render his bettering himself impossible ! ' Tlie 
ted to do honour to one so deservedly, esteemed, cheering with which the toast iim received defies 
highly talented* and so widely popular. Doctor description. Again and again it rose and fell, like 
11 (of Colonial Salem- House Grammar School, the waves of ocean. At lci:gth all Was hushed* and 
lort Middlebay) presided, and on his right sat the Wilkins Micawber. Esquire, presented himself 
^tinguished guest After the semoval of the cloth, to return thanks. Far l>e it from us, in the present 
lid the singing of Non Nobis (beautifully executed* comparatively imperfect state of the resources of our 
nd in which we were at no loss to distinguish the establishment, to endeavour to follow our distiti- 
psll-like notes of that gifted amateur, Wilkins guished townsman through the smoothly-flowing 
iiCAWBER, Esquire, Junior), the usual loyal and periods of his polished and highly-ornate address I 
intriotic toasts were severally given and rapturously Suffice it to observe, that it was a masterpiece of 
bceived. Dr. Mell, in a speech replete with feeling, eloquence ; and that those passages in which he more 
hen proposed * Our distinguished Guest, the oma- particularly traced his own successful career to its 
aent of our town. May he never leave us but to source, and warned the younger portion of his 



ilf A ship's cook that was turning settler, MAS'R DAVy. Dir^N'T MAKE oiWrs fur to 
MARRY MRS. GUMMIDGE, IM GORMED— AND I CAN’T SAV NO FAIRER THAN THAT!** 


jbp'* from the shoals of ever incurring pecuniary 
|,|l0itie5 which they were unable to liquidate, brought 
into the manliest 6ye present. The remaining 
^Rsts were Doctor Mell; Mrs. Micawber (who 
•tacefully bowed her acknowledgments from the side* 
Joor, where a galaxy of beauty was elevated on 
hair.*?, at once to witness and adorn the gratifying 
cene) ; Mrs. Ridgf^r Begs (late Miss Micawber) ; 
riRs. Mell; Wilkins Micawber, Esquire. 
[UNIOR (who convulsed the assembly by humorously 
.^marking that he found himself unable to return 
hanks in a speech, but would do so, with their per- 
uission, in a song) ; Mrs. Micawbeu's Family 
well-known, it is needle.s5 to remark, in the mother- 
sountiy), &c. &c, &c. At the conclusion of the pro- 


ceedings the tables were cleared as if by art-magid 
for dancing. Among the votaries of Terpsichore. 
who disported themselves until Sol gave warning for 
departure, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, lunior, and 
the lovely and accomplished Miss Helena, fourth 
daughter of Doctor Mell, were particularly remark- 
able, 

I was looking back to the name of Doctor Mell, 
pleased to have discovered, in these happier circum- 
stances, Mr. Mell. formerly poor pinched usher to 
my Middlesex magistrate, when Mr. Peggotty point- 
ing to another part of the paper, my eyes rested om 
my own name, and I read thus ; 


L 
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DAVID COPPERFlELa 


**TO DAVID COPPERFIELD. ESQUIRE. 

THE EMINENT AUTHOK. 

'*Mv Dear Sir, 

•'Years have elapsed, since I had an 
opportunity of ocularly perusing the lineaments, now 
familiar to the imamnations of a considerable portion 
of the civilised world. 

But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the force 
of circumstances over which I have had no control) 
from the personal society of the friend and companion 
of my youth, I have not been unmindful of his soaring 
flight. Nor have 1 been dtibarred, 

Though seas between us braid ha* roared, 

(Burns) from partici|>ating in the intellectual feasts 
he has spread before us. 

“ 1 cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from 
this place of an individual whom we mutually respect 
and esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this public 
opportunity of thanking you, on my own behalt, and, 
I may undertake to add. on that of the whole of the 
Inhabitants of Port Middlebay, for the gratification 
of which you are the ministering agent. 

“Go on^ my dear sir I You arc not unknown here, 
you are not unappreciated. Though • remote,* w'e 
arc neither * unfriended,' ‘ melancholy,* nor (I may 
add) * slow.' Cio on, my dear sir, in your Eagle 
course ! The inhabitants of Port Middlebay may at 
least aspire to watch it, with delight, with entertain- 
ment, with instruction 1 

* ’ Among the eyes elevated towards you from this 
portion of the globe, will ever be found, while it has 
light and life, 

“The 
“ Eye 

“Appertaining to 
“ WILKINS MICAWBER, 

' * Magistrate." 

I found, on glancing at the remaining contents of 
the newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was a diligent and 
esteemed correspondent of that Journ.al. There was 
another letter fron\ him in the same paper, toucliing 
a bridge ; there was an advertisement of a collection 
of similar letters by hiitl, to be shortly republished, in 
a neat volume, “ w'itJi considerable additions ; " and, 
unless I am very much mistaken, the Leading Article 
was his also. ^ 

We talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many other 
evenings while Mr. Peggotty remained with us. He 
lived with us during the whole term of his stay. — which, 
1 think, was something less than a month, — and his 
sister and my aunt came to London to see him. 
Aj^nes and I parted from him aboard-shix), when he 
sailed ; and we shall never part from him more, on 
earth. 

Hut before he left, he went with me to Yarmouth, 
to see a little tablet 1 had put up in the churchyard 
to the memory of Ham. While I was copying the 
plain inscription for him at his request. I saw him 
stoop, and gather a tuft of grass from the grave, and 
a little earth, 

“ For Emiy," he said, as he put it in his breast. 
“ 1 promised, Mas'r Davy.** 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

A LAST RETROSPECT. 

• 

And now my written story ends. I look back, one 
more — for the last time — before I close these leaves. 

I see myself, with Agnes at my side, joumeyio| 
along the road of life. 1 see our children and ou 
friends around us ; an(f I hear the roar of man; 
voices, not indifferent to me as 2 travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleetins 
crowd ? Lo, these *, all turning to me as I ask nr 
thoughts the question ! 

Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an ol< 
woman of fourscore years and more, but upright yet 
and a steady walker of six miles at a stretch in winte 
weather. 

Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my gooi 
old nurse, likewise in spectacles, accustomed to dc 
needlework at night very close to the lamp, but neve 
sitting down to it without a bit of wax candle, a yarc 
measure in a little house, and a work-box with : 
picture of St. Paul's upon the lid. 

The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and rec 
in my childish days, when I wondered why the bird: 
didmt |.>ccU her in preference to apples, are shrivellcV 
now ; and her eyes, that used to darken their whole 
neighbourhood in her face, are fainter (though thej 
glitter still) ; but her rough forefinger, which 1 once 
associated with a pocket nutmeg grater, is just the 
same, andwhen I see my least child catching at it a: 
it totters from my aunt to her, I think of our littU 
parlour at home, when I could scarcely walk. M* 
aunt’s old disappointment is set right, now. She if 
godmother to a real living Betsey Trotwood ; anc 
Dora (the next in order) says she spoils her. 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket. I 
is nothing smaller than the C'rocodile-Hook, which if 
in rather a dilapidated condition by this time, w^ill 
divers of the leaves lorn and stitched across, bu 
which Peggotty exhibits to tl^c children as a preciour 
relic. 1 find it very curious to see iiiy own infan 
face, looking up at me from the Crocodile stories 
and to be reminded by it of my old acquaiiilanct 
Brooks of Sheffield. 

Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I set 
an old man making giant kites, and gazing at then 
in the air, with a delight for which tlicre an; no words 
He greets me rapturously, and whispers, with many 
nods and winks, “ Trotwood, you will be glad to heat 
that I shall finish the Memorial when 1 have noihinf 
else to do, and that your aunt’s the most extraordinary 
woman in the world, sir I " 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by a 
stick, and showing me a countenance in which there 
are some traces of old pride and beauty, feebly con 
tending with a querulous, imbecile, fretful wandering 
of the mind? She is in a garden; and near hci 
stands a sharp, dark, withered woman, with a wh'm 
scar on her lip. Let me hear what they say. 

“ Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman's name." ' 

Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, “ Mr, 
Copperfield." 

*' I am glad to see you. sir. I am sorry to observe^ 
you are in mourning. 1 hope Time w ill be good tc 
you." 

Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am 
*not in mourning, bids her look again, tries to rousc^ 
her. ' 

•' You have seen my son, sir," says the elder lady. 
* ' Are you reconciled ? " 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to he^ 



M^head, and moans. SdAdfenly, she cries, in 
irrible voice, “ Rosa, cbwe to me. He is dead I 


— - 

to sleep on her breast, liktt a sick child. Thus I 
leave them ; thus I always find lliem ; thus they 
wear their time aw'ay, from yexir to year. 

What ship comes sailing home from India, and 
what English lady is this, married to a growling old 
fM:otch ( 'roB.su$ with great flaps of ears ? Can this be 
Julia Mills? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a 


m 

black man to carry cards and letters to her on a 
golden salvor, and a copper-.colour^ woman tn linen. 


eternally quarrels Vuh tln.i old Scotch Crexssus. who 
is a sort of yellow Ixjar with a tanned hide. Julia is 
steeped in money to the throat, and talks and thinks 
of nothing else. I liked her better in the Desert of 
Sahara. 

Or perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara 1 For, 
though Julia has a stately house, and mighty couft- 
pany, and sumptuous dinners every day» I s^ no 


A LAST LOOK BACK. 

a 
• > 



TROTWOUD, YOU WIU. BE GLAD TO HEAR THAT I SHALL FINISH THE MEMORIAL WHEN J HAVE NOTHING 
ELSE TO DO, AND THAT YOUR AUNTS THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WOMAN IN THE WORLD, SIR!** 


green growth near her ; nothing that can ever come 
to fruit or flower. What Julia calls ** society/* I see ; 
among it Mr. Jack Maldon, from his Patent Place, 
sneering at the hand that gave it him, and speaking 
to me, of the Doctor, as charmingly antique.** 
But when society is the name for such hollow gentle- 
men and ladies, Julia, and when iD breeding is pro- 
fessed indifference to everything that can advance or 
can retard mankind, 1 think we must have lost our- 
selves in that same Desert of S^ihara, and had better 
find the w'ay out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, 
labouring at his Dictionary (somewhere about tbe 


letter D). and happy in his home and wife. Also 
tlie Old Soldier, on a considerably reduced footing, 
and by no means so influential as m days of yore 1 
Working at his chambers in the Temple, with 
a busy aspect, and his hair (where he is not bald) 
made more reliellious than ever by the constant fric* 
tion of his lawyer's wig. I come, in a later time, 
upon my dear old Tmddles. Mis table is covered 
with thick piles of papers ; and 1 say, as I look 
around me : : 

*‘If Sophy were your clerk, now, Traddles, she 
would have enough to do ! ** ; 

You may say that, my dear Copperfield I 8tiP 






__#»«Wjrog)«<*«^ ®«« 

Why. yoit kiid# yeti will bet*'* 

W «Mr Ctmpeitiield^ imhm 1 am one, I 
hM tdil the $ix»ty, as I said I would'* 

Wa walh emy, arm in arm. 1 am foing to have 
^ fhhUy diimer with Traddles. It is Sophy's btrth* 
days sM» on ot^r road Traddles discourses to me 
of the good fostu le he has enjoyed. 

♦* I mally have been able, my dear Copperheld, to 
do all that i had most at heart. There's the Reverend 
Horace promoted to that living at four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year ; there are our two boys receiving 
^ very best education » and distmgiushmg them- 
sdves as steady scholars and good fenows i there arc 
three of the girls married very comfortably , there 
art three more living with us ; there are three more 
hewing house for the Reveiend Horace since Mrs. 
Oeute's decease i and all of them happy.’* 
Sjceepl''^**^^ " I suggest. 

the Beauty/' says Traddles. Yes. It 
Wile VOV Uttfoitunate that she should marry such a 
vaglhOiid. But therh was a certain dash and glare 
him that caught her. However, now we have 
gm her safe at our house, and got rid of him, wc 
must cheer her un again. '* 

housew one of the very houses— or n 
eadHty have been— which he and Sophy used to 

oared fa their evening walks. It is a hrge 
*home « bm Ttaddlcs keeps his papers m his dressing* 


room, ana ma vxms wun nia paper$; am| 

Bophy soueestt ihammlves into upper roomiS. re 
the bmt^bed-rooi^t^ for the Beauty mid thh 
There is no ioomria^|i{gl^ m the house ; for more i 
^*the girls" are her^.^d are here. ‘ 

‘“tioWiow 


to count. 


accident or other^ than I kni 
when we go in, is a q?>wd of tflfem, running down 
the door, and handing Traddles about to be kissed# 
until he 1$ out of breath. Here, established in perfi 
petuity, IS the poor Beauty, a widow with a little 
here, at dinner on Sophy's birthday, are the three, 
married girls with their three hus^nds, and otml 
of the husband's brothers, and another hu&bai W 
cousin, and another husband’s sister, who appearif^ 
to me to be engaged to the consm. Traddles, exactly 
the same simple, unaffected fellow as be ever was#"! 
sits at the foot of the large table like a Patriarch ; 
and Sophy beams upon him, from the head, across 
a cheerful space that is certainly not glittering w itll 
Britanraa metal. 

And now, as I close my task, subdurng my desire 
to linger yet, these faces fade away But, one face, 
shming on me like a Heavtnly light by which I see 
all other objects, is abo\e them and beyond them all. 
And that remains. 

I turn my head, and see it, in its beautiful serenity, 
beside me My Limp burns low, and I have w niton 
far into the night; but the dear presence, withcut 
which I were nothing bears me company 

Oh Agnes, Oh inv soul so may thy face be In me 
when I close my life indted , so may I, when nMlitic4' 
are melting fiom me like the shadows vvhuh I now 
dismiss, still find thee near me, pointing upwaid I 
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